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We  know  exceedingly  little  of  the  genesis  and  progress  of 
Esmond.  '  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  our  lives  as 
Pendennis  was,'  says  Lady  Ritchie,  though  sl;e  wrote  part 
of  it  to  dictation.  She  '  only  heard  Esmond  spoken  of 
very  rarely'.  Perhaps  its  state  was  not  the  less  gracious. 
The  Milton  girls  found  Paradise  Lost  a  very  considerable 
part  of  their  lives — and  were  not  the  happier. 

But  its  parallels  are  respectable.  The  greatest  things 
have  a  way  of  coming  '  all  so  still'  into  the  world.  We 
wrangle — that  is,  those  of  us  who  are  not  content  simply 
not  to  know — about  the  composition  of  Homer,  the  purpose 
of  the  Divina  Commedia,  the  probable  plan  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  the  Ur-Hamlet.  Nobody  put  preliminary  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers,  you  see,  about  these  things  :  there 
was  a  discreditable  neglect  of  the  first  requirements  of  the 
public.  So  it  is  with  Esmond.  There  is,  I  thought,  a  refer- 
ence to  it  in  the  Brookfield  letters ;  but  in  several  searches 
I  cannot  find  it.  To  his  mother  he  speaks  of  the  book 
as  '  grand  and  melanclioly ',  and  to  Lady  Stanley  as  of 
'  cut-throat  melancholy '.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sold 
for  a  thousand  pounds — the  same  sum  that  Master  Shallow 
lent  Falstaff  on  probably  inferior  security.  Those  who 
knew  thought  well  of  it — which  is  not  whoU}'^  surprising. 

It  is  still,  perhaps,  in  possession  of  a  success  rather  of 
esteem  than  of  affection.  A  compf^"  of  young  men  and 
maidens  to    whom   it   was   not  go  submitted  pro- 
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nounced  it  (^ith  one  or  two  exceptions)  inferior  as  a  work 
of  humour.    The  hitting  of  little  Harry  '     the  eye  with 
a  potato  was,  they  admitted,  humorous,  ^  at  hardly  any- 
thing   else.    As    representing    another    generation    and 
another  point  of  view,  the  faithful  Dr.  John  Brown  did  not 
wholly  like  it— Etimond's   marriage   wth   Rachel,    after 
his  love  for  Beatrix,  being  apparently  '  the  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment '  to  him.     Even  the  author  could  only  plead  *  there 's 
a  deal  ot  pains  in  it  that  goes  for  nothing ',  as  he  says  in  one 
of  his  rare  published  references  to  the  subject :   but  he  was 
wrong.     Undoubtedly  the  mere  taking  of  pains  will  not 
-'o ;    but  that  is  when  they  are  taken  in  not  the  right 
manner,  by  not  the  right  person,  on  not  the  right  subject. 
Here  everything  was  right,  and  accordingly  it  '  went  for  * 
everything.     *  greater  novel  than  Esmond  I  do  not  know  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  many  greater  books.    It  may  be  '  mel- 
ancholy',  and  none  the  worse  for  that :  it  ia  *  grand*. 
For  though  there  may  not   be  much  humour  of  the 
otato-throwing  sort  in  Esmond,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
that  in  no  book  of  Thn^keray's,  or  of  any  one  else's,  is  that 
deeper  and  higher  humour  which  takes  all  life  for  its  pro- 
vince—which is  the  humour  of  humanity — more  absolutely 
pervading.     And  it  may  be  found  likewise,  at  least  by  some, 
that  in  no  book  is  there  to  be  found  such  a  constant  inter- 
t\n8t   of   the    passion  which,  in   all  humanity's  higher 
representatives,  goes  with  humour  hand  in  hand — a  loving 
yet    a    mutually    critical    pair.    Of    the    extraordinarily 
difficult  form  of  autobiography  I  do  not  know  such  another 
masterly  presentment ;  nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  recognize 
the  means  by  which  this  mastery  is   attained,   though 
Heaven  knows  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  applied.    The  success  is,  in  fact,  the  result 
of  that  curious  '  doubleness  '—amounting,  in  fact,  here  to 
something  like  triplicity— which  distinguishes  Thackeray's 
attitude  and  handling.    Thus  Henry  Esmond,  who  is  on 
the  whole,  I  si.  ^ald  say,  the  most  like  him  of  all  his  characters 
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(though  of  course  *  romanced  *  a  little),  la  himself  and  *  the 
other  fellow',  and  also,  as  it  were,  human  criticism  of  both. 
At  times  we  have  a  tolerably  unsophisticated  account  of 
his  actions,  or  it  may  be  even  his  thoughts  ;  at  another  his 
thoughts  and  actions  as  they  present  themselves,  or  might 
present  themselves,  to  another  mind  :  and  yet  at  other 
times  a  reasoned  view  of  them,  as  it  were  that  of  an  im- 
partial historian.  The  mixed  forni  of  narrative  and  mono- 
drama  lends  itself  to  this  as  nothing  else  could :  and  so 
does  the  author's  well-known,  much  j^iscussed,  and  some- 
times heartily  abused  habit  of  parabcsia  or  soliloquy  to 
the  audience.  Of  this  nothing  has  yet  been  directly  said, 
and  anything  that  is  said  would  have  to  be  repeated  as 
to  every  novel :  so  that  we  may  as  well  keep  it  for  the  last 
or  a  late  example.  The  Virginians  or  Philip.  But  its 
efficacy  in  this  peculiar  kind  of  double  or  treble  handling 
is  almost  indisputable,  even  by  those  who  may  dispute 
its  legitimacy  as  a  constantly  applied  nethod. 

One  result,  however,  it  has,  as  regards  the  hero-spokesman, 
which  is  curious.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  Henry  Esmond- 
he  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  real  of  illustrious  Henrys  as 
well  of  Thackeray's  characters— but  his  realty  is  of 
a  rather  different  kind  from  that  of  most  of  h.a  fellows. 
It  is  somewhat  more  abstract,  more  typical,  more  generalized 
than  the  reality  of  English  heroes  usually  is.  He  is  not  in 
the  least  shadowy  or  allegoric  :  but  still  he  is  somehow 
'  Esmondity '  as  well  as  Esmond— fAe  melancholy  rather  than 
a  melancholy,  clearsighted,  aloofminded  man.  His  heart 
and  his  head  act  to  each  other  as  their  governing  powers, 
passion  and  humour,  have  been  sketched  as  acting  above. 
He  is  a  man  never  likely  to  be  very  successful,  famous,  or 
fortunate  in  the  world  ;  not  whau  is  generally  called  a 
happy  man ;  yet  enjoying  constant  glows  and  glimmers 
of  a  cloudy  happiness  which  he  would  hardly  exchange 
for  any  other  light.  The  late  Professor  Masson— himself 
no  posture-monger  or  man  of  megrims,  but  one  of  genial 
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temper  and  steady  sense — described  Thackeray  as  '  a  man 
apart ' ;  and  so  is  the  Marquis  of  Esmond.  Yet  Thackeray 
was  a  very  real  man  ;   and  so  is  the  Marquis  too. 

The  element  of  abstraction  disappears,  or  rather  retires 
into  the  background,  when  we  pass  to  Beatrix.  She 
also  has  the  Ewigweibliche  in  her — as  much  of  it  as  any, 
or  almost  any,  of  Shakespeare's  women,  and  therefore  more 
than  anybody  else's.  But  she  is  very  much  more  than  a 
type — she  is  Beatrix  Esmond  in  flesh  and  blooa,  and  damask 
and  diamond,  born  '  for  the  destruction  of  mankind ' 
and  fortunately  for  the  delight  of  them,  or  some  of  them, 
as  well.  Beatrix  is  beyond  eulogy.  '  Cease  !  cease  to  sing 
her  praise  !  '  is  really  the  only  motto,  though  perhaps  some- 
thing more  may  be  said  when  we  come  to  the  terrible  pendant 
which  only  Thackeray  has  had  the  courage  and  the  skill 
to  draw,  with  truth  and  without  a  disgusting  result.  If 
she  had  died  when  Esmond  closes  I  doubt  whether,  in 
the  Wood  of  Fair  Ladies,  even  Cleopatra  would  have  dared 
to  summon  her  to  her  side,  lest  the  comparison  should  not 
be  favourable  enough  to  herself,  and  the  throne  have  to  be 
shared. 

But,  as  usual  with  Thackeray,  you  must  not  look  to  the 
hero  and  heroine  too  exclusively,  even  when  there  is 
such  a  heroine  as  this.  For  is  there  not  here  another 
heroine — cause  of  the  dubieties  of  the  Doctor  Fidelis  as 
above  -^ited  ?  As  to  that  it  may  perhaps  be  pointed  out 
to  the  extreme  seutimentahsts  that,  after  all,  Harry  had 
been  in  love  with  the  mother,  as  well  as  with  the  daughter, 
all  along.  If  they  consider  this  an  aggravation,  it  cannot 
be  helped  :  but,  except  from  the  extreme  point  of  view 
of  Miss  Marianne  Dash  wood  in  her  earher  stage,  it  ought 
rather  to  be  considered  a  palliative.  And  if  they  say  further 
that  the  thing  is  made  worse  still  by  the  fact  that  Harry  was 
himself  Rachel's  second  love,  and  that  she  did  not  exactly 
wait  to  be  a  widow  before  she  fell  in  love  with  him — why, 
there  is,  again,  nothing  for  it  but  to  confess  that  it  is  very 
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shocking— and  excessively  human.  Indeed,  the  fact  is 
that  Rachel  is  as  human  as  Beatrix,  though  in  a  different 
way.  You  may  not  only  love  her  less,  but— in  a  different 
sense  of  contrast  from  that  of  the  Roman  poet— like  her 
a  little  less.  But  you  cannot,  if  you  have  any  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  call  her  unnatural.  And  really  I  do 
not  know  that  the  third  lady  of  the  family,  Isabel  Marchioness 
of  Esmond,  though  there  is  less  written  about  her,  is  not  as 
real  and  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  other  two.  She  is 
not  so  fairly  treated,  however,  poor  thing !  for  we  have  her 
Bernstein  period  without  her  Beatrix  one. 

As  for  my  Lords  Castle  wood— Thomas,  and  Francis 
pere  et  /lis— their  creator  has  not  taken  so  much  trouble 
with  them  ;  but  theyare  never  '  out '.  The  least  of  a  piece, 
I  think,  is  Rachel's  too  fortunate  or  too  unfortunate  hus- 
band. The  people  who  regard  Ibsen's  great  triumph  in 
the  DoWs  House  as  consisting  in  the  conduct  of  the  hus- 
band as  to  the  incriminating  documents,  ought  to  admire 
Thackeray's  management  of  the  temporary  loss  of  Rachel's 
beauty.  They  are  certainly  both  touches  of  the  baser  side 
of  human  nature  ingeniously  worked  in.  But  the  question 
is,  What,  in  this  wonderful  book,  is  not  ingeniously  worked 
in — character  or  incident,  description  or  speech  ? 

If  the  champions  of  '  Unity  '  were  wise,  they  would  take 
Esmond  as  a  battle-horse,  for  it  is  certain  that,  great  as 
are  its  parts,  the  whole  is  greater  than  almost  any  one  of 
them— which  is  certainly  not  the  case  \vith  Pendennis. 
And  it  is  further  certain  that,  of  these  parts,  the  personages 
of  the  hero  and  the  heroine  stand  out  commandingly, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  Pendennis,  again. 
The  unity,  however,  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  :  and  differs 
from  the  ordinary  non-classical  '  Unity  of  Interest '  which 
Thackeray  almost  invariably  exhibits.  It  is  rather  a 
Unity  of  Temper,  which  is  also  present  (as  the  all-per- 
vading motto  Vanitas  Vanitatum  almost  necessitates)  in 
all  the  books,  but  here  reaches  a  transcendence  not  else- 
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where  attained.    The  brooding  spirt  of  Ecdesiaaies  here 
covers,  as  it  were,  with  the  shadow  of  one  of  its  wings 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  failures  and  successes  of  a  private 
family  and    their   friends,   with  the   other   the   fates  of 
England  and  Europe ;    the  fortunes  of  Marlborough  and 
of  Swift  on  their  way  from  dictatorship,  in  each  case, 
to  dotage  and  death  ;  the  big  wars  and  the  notable  literary 
triumphs  as  well  as  the  hopeless  passions  or  acquiescent 
losses.    It  is  thus  an  instance— and  the  greatest— of  that 
revival  of  the  historical  novel  which  was  taking  place, 
and  in  which  the  novel  of  Scott  i— simpler,  though  not  so 
very  simple  as  is  sometime;  thought— is  being  dashed  with 
a  far  heavier  dose  of  the  novel-element  as  opposed  to 
the  romance,  yet  'without  abandonment  of  the  romance- 
quality  proper.     Of  these  novel-romance  scenes,  as  they 
may  be  called,  the  famous  mock-duel  at  the  end  is  of 
course  the  greatest .     But  that  where  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
has  to  acknowledge  the  Marquis  of  Esmond,  and  where 
Beatrix  gives  the  kiss  of  Beatrix,  is  almost  as  great :  and 
there  are  many  others.   It  is  possible  that  this  very  transcen- 
dence accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  somewhat  lukewarm 
admiration  which  it  has  received.    The  usual  devotee  of 
the  novel  of  analysis  dislikes  the  historic,  and  has  taught 
himself   to  consider  it  childish;    the   common  lover  of 
romance  (not  the  better  kind)  feels  himself  hampered  by 
the  character-study,  as  Emile  de  Girardin's  subscribers  felt 
themselves  hampered  by  Gautier's  style.     All  the  happier 
those  who  can  make  the  best  of  both  dispensations  ! 
Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  said  of  one  of  the  most 

»  The  influence  of  Scott  on  Thackeray  is  undoubted  and  freely 
confessed.  But  I  cannot  fall  in  with  '  certain  persons  of  distinc- 
tion'in  making  Esmond  very  specially  indebted  to  Woodstock. 
Woodstock  is  a  very  great  book  in  itself  and  amazing  when  one 
knows  its  circumstances  :  but  it  is,  even  for  Scott,  very  specially 
and  exclusively  objective.  Esmond  is  subjective  also  in  the  highest 
degree. 
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salient  characteristics  of  Esmond — one,  perhaps,  which  has 
had  as  much  to  do  \nth  the  love  of  its  lovers  and  the 
qualified  esteem  of  those  who  do  not  quite  love  it,  as  any- 
thing else.  This  is,  of  course,  the  attempt,  certainly  a  very 
audacious  one,  at  once  to  give  the  very  form  and  pressure 
of  the  time  of  the  story — sometimes  in  actual  diction — and 
yet  to  suffuse  it  with  a  modern  thought  and  colour  which 
most  certainly  were  not  of  the  time.  The  boldness  and  the 
peril  of  this  attempt  are  both  quite  indisputable ;  and  the 
peril  itself  is,  in  a  way,  double.  There  is  the  malcontent 
who  \^-ill  say  '  This  may  be  all  very  fine  :  but  I  don't  like 
it.  I^  bothers  and  teases  me.  I  do  not  want  to  be  talked 
to  in  the  language  of  Addison  and  Steele'.  And  there 
will  be  the  possibly  less  ingenuous  but  more  obtrusive 
malcontent  who  will  say  that  it  ought  never  to  have 
been  done,  or  that  it  is  not,  as  it  is,  done  well.  With  the 
first,  who  probably  exists  '  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands ', 
argument  is,  of  course,  impossible.  He  may  be  taught  better 
if  he  is  caught  young,  but  that  is  all :  and  certainly  the 
last  thing  that  any  honest  lover  of  literature  would  v/ish 
would  be  to  make  him  say  that  he  likes  a  thing  when  he 
does  not.  That  may  be  left  to  those  who  preach  and  follow 
the  fashions  of  the  moment.  Nor,  perhaps,  L  there  very 
much  to  do  with  tho.se  who  say  that  the  double  attempt 
is  not  successful — except  to  disable  their  judgement.  But 
as  for  the  doctrine  that  this  attempt  deserves  to  fail,  uud 
must  fail — that  it  is  wrong  in  itself — there  one  may  take 
up  the  cudgels  with  some  confidence. 

So  far  from  there  being  anything  illegitimate  in  this 
attempt  to  bring  one  period  before  the  eyes  of  another 
in  its  habit  as  it  lived,  and  speaking  as  it  spoke, 
but  to  allow  those  eyes  themselves  to  move  as  they  move 
and  see  as  they  see— it  is  merely  the  triumph  and  the 
justification  of  the  whole  method  of  prose  fiction  in  general, 
and  of  the  historical  novel  in  particular.  For  that  historical 
novel  is  itself  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  historic  sense 
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acting  upon  the  demand  for  fiction.    So  long  as  people 
made   no   attempt   to   understand   things   and   thoughts 
different  from  those  around  and  within  them  ;   so  long  as, 
like  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  blandly  threw  every- 
thing into  their  own  image,  or,  like  those  of  the  Renaissance 
to  some  extent  and  the  Augustan  period  still  more,  regarded 
other  ages  at  worst   with  contempt,   and   at  best  with 
indulgence    as   childish— the    historical   novel. could  not 
come  into  being,  and  did  not.     It  only  became  possible 
when  history  began  to  be  seriously  studied  as  something 
more  than  a  chronicle  of  external  events.    When  it  had 
thus  been  made  possible,   it  was  a  perfectly  legitimate 
experiment  to  carry  the  process  still  further ;   not  merely 
to  discuss  or  moralize,  but  to  represent  the  period  as  it  was, 
without  forfeiting  the  privilege  of  regarding  it  from  a 
point  of  view  which  it  had  not  itself  reached.    The  process 
of  Thackeray  is  really  only  an  unfolding,  and  carrying 
further  into  application,  of  the  method  of  Shakespeare. 
Partly  his  date,  partly  his  genius,  partly  Ins  dramatic 
necessities,  obliged  Shakespeare  to  combine  his  treatment 
—to  make  his  godlike  Romans  at  once  Roman  and  EUza- 
bethan,  and  men  of  all  time,  and  men  of  no  time  at  all. 
Thackeray,  with  the  conveniences  of  the  novel  and  the 
demands   of  his  audience,  dichotomizes  the  presentation 
while  observing  a  certain  unity  in  the  fictitious  person,  now 
of  7:enry  Esmond,  now  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
himself.     If  anybody  does  not  like  the  result,   there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.     But  there  are  those  who  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  furthest  explorations  that  we  yet  possess 
of  human  genius— one  of  the  most  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments  of  that  higher  imagination  which  Coleridge  liked  to 
call  esenopUzstic}     That  a  man  should  have  the  faculty 
of  reproducing  contemporary  or  general  life  is  wonderful ; 

>  This  form,  which  he  used  elsewhere  than  in  the  Biographia 
Literaria,  is  better  than  esemplaxtic  which  he  employed  there. 
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that  he  should  have  the  faculty  of  reproducing  past  life 
is  wonderful  still  more.  But  that  he  should  thus  revive 
the  past  and  preserve  the  present — command  and  provide  at 
once  theatre  and  company,  audience  and  performance — 
this  is  the  highest  wizardry  of  all.  And  this,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  what  Thackeray  had  attempted,  and  more,  wliao 
he  has  done,  in  the  History  of  Henry  Esmond} 

He  could  not  have  done  it  without  the  '  pains  '  to  which 
he  refers  in  th*  saying  quoted  above ;  but  these  pains,  as 
usual,  bore  fruit  more  than  once.  It  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  include  in  the  present  volume  the  two  main 
after-crops,^  The  English  Humourists  and  The  Four  Georges. 
Exactly  how  early  Thackeray's  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  eighteenth  century  it  would,  in  the  necessarily  in- 
complete state  of  our  biographical  information  about 
him,  be  very  difficult  to  say.  We  have  pointed  out  that 
the  connexion  was  pretty  well  estabUshed  as  early  as 
Catherine.  But  it  was  evidently  founded  upon  that 
peculiar  congeniality,  freshened  and  enlivened  with  a 
proper  dose  of  diflEerence,  which  is  the  most  certain  source 
and  the  purest  maintainer  of  love  in  life  and  literature. 

At  the  same  time,  the  two  sets  of  lectures  are  differentiated 
from  the  novel  not  so  much  by  their  form — for  Thackeray 
as  a  lecturer  had  very  little  that  smacked  of  the  platform, 
and  as  a  novelist  he  had  a  great  f^  that  smacked  of  the 
satiric  conversation-scene — ac  by  purport.     Esmond, 

though  partly  critical,  is  mainly  &nu   a  far  the  greater  part 

'  The  justice  or  accuracy  of  his  individual  presentmenN  and 
even  of  his  general  view  of  the  time  is  quite  another  matter.  We 
may  touch  on  part  of  it  presently.  But  the  real  point  is  that  the 
whole  is  of  a  piece  at  least  in  potentia  :  that  it  gives  a  world  that 
might  have  existed. 

The  lectures  on  the  Humourists  were,  of  course,  deUvered  before 
Esmond  was  published  :  but,  in  another  sense,  they  are  only  after- 
crops o"  roducts.  The  notes,  Bor:».etime8  very  interesting,  are 
•  lames  ly's. 
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creative.    The  Lectures,  though  partly  creative— resume- 
live,  «t  any  rate— are  professedly  and  substantially  critical. 
Nrvv    .      ood  deal  has  been  said  already  of  Thackeray's 
qu.Jjti        nd  defects  as  a  critic  :   and  it  has  been  pointed 
out   <ra r,  in  consequence  of  his  pecuUar  impulsiveness, 
his  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  his  satiric-romantic  tempera- 
ment, and  perhaps  certain  deficiencies  in  all-round  literary 
and  historical  learning,  his  critical  Ught  was  apt  to  be 
rather  unc3rtain,  and  his  critical  deductions  by  no  means 
things  from  which  there  should  be  no  appeal.     But  The 
English  Humourists  is  by  far  the  most  important  '  place ' 
for  this  criticism  in  the  literary  department ;    and  The 
Four  Georges  (with  The  Book  of   Snobs  to  some  extent 
supplementing  it)  is  the  chief  place  for  his  criticism  of 
society,  personality,  and  the  like.     Moreover,  both  have 
been,  and  are,  violently  attacked  by  those  who  do  not 
like  him.     So  that,  for  more  reasons  than  one  or  two, 
both  works  deserve  faithful  critical  handling  themselves. 

It  is  always  best  to  disperse  Maleger  and  his  myrmi- 
dons before  exploring  the  beauties  of  the  House  of  Alma  : 
so  we  may  take  the  objections  to  the  Humourists  first. 
They  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  handling  of  Swift  and 
(in  a  less  degree)  of  Sterne.     Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
we  have  here,  in  the  first  case  at  any  rate,  to  confess, 
though  by  no  means  to  avoid.     It  is  an  instance  of  that 
excessive  '  taking  sides '   with  or  against  his  characters 
which  has  been  noticed,  and  will  be  noticed,  agam  and 
again.    Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  in  the  least  difficult  to 
perceive.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Thackeray's  own 
estimate  of  average  humanity  was  much  higher  than  Swift's  : 
nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  affection  which  Swift  professed 
and  (from  more  than  one  instance)  seems  to  have  really 
felt  for  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry,  in  particular,  as  opposed 
to  mankind  at  large,  was  very  much  less  sincere  than 
Thackeray's  own  for  individuals.     But  the  temperament 
of  the  one  deepened  and  aggravated  his  general  under- 
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standing  of  mankind  into  a  furious  misanthropy  ;  while 
the  temperament  of  the  other  softened  his  into  a  general 
pardon.  In  the  same  way,  Swift's  very  love  and  friendship 
were  dangerous  and  harsh-faced,  while  Thackeray's  were 
sunny  and  caressing.  But  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  Thackeray  himself,  when  the  '  Shadow  of  Vanity '  was 
heaviest  on  him,  felt  the  danger  of  actual  misanthropy, 
and  thus  revolted  from  its  victim  with  a  kind  of  terror ; 
while  his  nature  could  not  help  feeling  a  similar  revulsion 
from  Swift's  harsh  ways.  That  to  all  this  revulsion  he 
gives  undue  force  of  expression  need  not  be  denied  :  but 
then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  does  not  allow  it  to 
affect  his  literary  judgement.  1  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  now  living  has  a  greater  admiration  for  Swift  than 
I  have  :  and  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  know  no  estimate 
of  his  genius  anywhere  more  adequate  than  Thackeray's. 
As  for  Sterne,  I  do  not  intend  to  say  much.  If  you  will 
thrust  your  personality  into  your  literature,  as  Sterne 
constantly  does,  you  must  take  the  chances  of  your  per- 
sonality as  well  as  of  your  Uterature.  You  practically 
expose  both  to  the  judgement  of  tlie  public.  And  if 
anybody  chooses  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  Sterne's  per- 
sonaUty  I  shall  hand  them  over  to  him  and  take  no  part 
on  one  side  or  another  in  that  bout.  To  his  genius,  once 
more,  I  do  not  think  Thackeray  at  all  unjust. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  as  is  usual  with  persons  of 
genius,  but  even  more  than  as  usual,  the  defects  and  the 
qualities  are  so  intimately  connected  that  you  cannot  have 
one  without  the  other — you  must  pay  the  price  of  the 
other  for  the  one.  All  I  can  say  is  that  such  another  live 
piece  of  English  criticism  of  English  literature  as  this 
I  do  not  know  anv^vhere.  What  is  alive  is  verv  seldom 
perfect :  to  get  perfection  you  must  go  to  epitaphs.  But, 
once  more,  though  I  could  pick  plenty  of  small  holes  in 
the  details  of  the  actual  critical  dicta,  I  know  no  picture 
of  the  division  of  literature  hero  concerned  from  which 
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a  fairly  intelligent  i)erson  will  derive  a  better  impression 
of  the  facts  than  from  this.     Addison  may  be  a  little 
depressed,  and  Steele  a  little  exalted  :   but  it  is  necessary 
to   remember   that   by   Macaulay,    whose   estimate   then 
practically  held  the  field,  Steele  had  been  most  unduly 
depressed  and  Addison  rather  unduly  exalted.     You  may 
go  about  among  our  critics  on  the  brightest  day  with  the 
largest  lantern  and  find  nothing  more  brilliant  itself  than 
the  '  Congreve '  article,  where  the  spice  of  injustice  will, 
again,  deceive  nobody  but  a  fool.    The  vividness  of  the 
'  Addison  and  Steele  '  presentation  is  miraculous.     He  re- 
dresses Johnson  on  Prior  as  he  had  redressed  Macaulay  on 
Steele ;  and  he  is  not  unjust,  as  we  might  have  feared  that 
he  would  be,  to  Pope.    'Hogarth,  Smollett,  and  Fielding' 
is  another  miracle  of  appreciation  :    and  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  objectors  to  '  sentimentality  '  by  what  other  means 
than  an  intense  sympathy  (from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exclude  something  that  may  be  called  sentimental)  such 
a  study  as  that  of  Goldsmith  could  liave  been  produced  ? 
Now  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  persons  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  to  treat,  from  the  motley  of  his 
merits  and  his  weaknesses.     Yet  Thackeray  has  achieved 
the    adventure    here.     In    short,    throughout    the    book, 
he  is  invaluable  as  a  critic,   if  not  impeccable  in  criti- 
cism.    His  faults,  and  the  causes  of  them,  are  obvious, 
separable,    negligible  :   his  merits  (the  chief  of   them,  as 
usual,  the   constant   shower    of    happy  and   illuminative 
phrase)    as    rare    in    quality    as    they    are    abundant    in 

quantity. 

The  lectures  on  The  English  Hmmurisls  nmst  have  been 
composed  very  much  pari  passu  with  Esmond  ;  they  were 
being  delivered  while  it  Avas  being  finished,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished just  as  the  author  was  setting  off  to  re-dehver  them 
in  America.  The  Four  Georges  were  not  regxilarly  taken 
in  hand  till  some  years  later,  «heu  The  Ncwcomes  was 
fiitishcd  or  iinishing,  and  when  fresh  material  was  wanted 
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for  tlic  Hccorjd  American  trip.  But  there  exists  a  very 
remarkable  scenario  of  them— as  it  may  be  almost  called— 
a  fn"  decade  older,  in  the  shape  of  a  aatura  of  verse  and 
prov  contributed  to  Punch  on  October  11,  1845;  which 
hae  accordingly  been  kept  back  from  its  original  associaites 
to  be  inserted  here.  All  things  considered,  i^  gives  the 
lines  which  are  followed  in  the  lat«r  lectures  with  remarkable 
precision  :  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Thackeray 
actually,  though  not  of  necessity  consciously,  took  it  for 
head-notes. 

No  book  of  his  has  been  so  violently  attacked  both  at 
the  time  of  its  appearai.ce  pnd  since.  Nor— for,  as  the  reader 
must  have  seen  long  ago,  the  present  writer,  though  proud 
to  be  called  a  Thackerayan  stalwart,  is  not  a  Thackerayan 
'  know-nothing ',  a  '  Thackeray-right-or-wrong '  man— is 
there  any  that  exposes  itself  more  to  attack.  From  the 
strictly  literary  side,  indeed,  it  has  the  advantage  of  The 
Book  of  Snobs  :  for  it  is  nowhere  unequal,  and  exhibits 
its  author's  unmatched  power  of  historical-artistic  imagina- 
tion or  reconstruction  in  almost  the  highest  degree  possible. 
But  in  other  respects  it  certainly  does  show  the  omission 
'to  erect  a  sconce  on  Drumsnab'.  There  was  (it  has 
already  been  hinted  at  in  connexion  with  the  Eastern 
Journey)  a  curious  innocence  about  Thackeray.  It  may 
be  that,  like  the  Hind, 

He  feared  no  danger  for  he  knew  no  sin ; 

but  the  absence  of  fear  with  him  implied  an  apparent 
igmring  of  danger,  which  is  a  danger  in  itself.  Nobody 
wlio  has  even  passed  Responsions  in  the  study  of  his 
literaiy  and  iuoral  character  will  suspect  him  for  one 
moment  of  having  pandered  to  American  prejudice  by 
prating  to  it,  as  a  tit-bit  and  primeur,  scandal  about  this 
or  that  King  George.  But  it  was  quite  evident  from  the 
tirst,  and  ought  to  have  been  evident  to  the  author  long 
>^eforehRnd,  that  the  enemy  might  think,  and  ivould  say  so. 
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In  fact,  putting  considfrations  of  nieir  cxix'dionoy  a>ide, 
I  think  myself  that  ho  had  much  better  not  have  done  it. 
As  for  the  justice  of  the  general  verdict,  it  is  no  doubt 
affected  throughout  by  Thackeray's  politicn  incapacity, 
whatever  Hide  he  might  have  taken,  and  by  (hat  quaint 
theoretical  republicaniHm,  with  a  good  deal  of  pure  Toryism 
mixed,  which  he  attributes  to  some  uf  his  characters,  and  no 
doubt,  in  a  kind  of  rather  confu.s(  d  s[)cculative  way,  held 
himself.  He  certainly  puts  George  Ill's  ability  too  low, 
and  as  certainly  he  indulges  in  the  case  of  George  IV  in  one 
of  these  curious  outbursts — a  Hctze  of  unreasoning,  frantic, 
'  stop-thief  ! '  and  '  mad-dog  ! '  persecution — to  which  hv 
was  liable.  *  Gorgius '  may  not  have  been  a  hero  or  ii 
proper  moral  man  :  he  was  certainly  '  a  most  cxpcnsivi' 
Hcrr\  and  by  no  means  a  pattern  husband.  But  recent 
and  by  no  means  Pharisaical  expositions  have  exhibited 
his  wife  as  almost  intinitQly  not  better  than  she  should  be  ; 
the  allegations  of  treachery  Uy  private  friends  are,  on 
the  whole,  Not  Proven  :  if  he  deserted  the  Whigs,  it  «as 
no  more  than  some  of  these  very  Whij?.'-  vr-v  shortly  after- 
wards did  to  their  country  :  he  played  tlie  difficult  part 
of  Regent  and  the  not  very  lasy  one  of  King  by  no  means 
ill ;  he  was,  by  common  and  even  reluctant  consent,  an 
extremely  pleasant  host  and  companion  ;  and  he  liked 
Tnne  Austen's  novels.  There  have  been  a  good  many 
'8 — and  a  good  many  demagogues  too — of  whom  as 
^od  could  not  be  said. 

i^K. ting  excess  in  these  details,  and  '  inconvenience  ' 

in  the  circumstances  of  the  original  representation,  there 
remainsj  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  more  than  sufficient  balance 
to  credit.  Tliat  social-historic  sense,  accompanied  with 
literary  power  of  bodying  forth  its  results,  which  we  noticed 
as  early  as  the  opening  of  Catherine  has,  in  the  seventeen 
years'  interval,  fully  and  marvellously  matured  itself.  The 
picture  is  not  a  mere  mob  of  details  :  it  is  an  orderly  pageant 
of  artistically  composed  material.     It  is  possible  ;  it  is  life- 
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like ;   tho  only  question  (and  that  is  rather  a  minor  one) 
is,  '  Is  it  true  ?  ' 

Minor,  I  say,  because  the  artistic  value  would  remain 
if  the  historical  were  impaired.     But  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
I  shall  bow  to  the  authority  of  persons  better  acquainted 
with  the  ei>?hteenth  century  than  I  am  :  but  if  some  decades 
of  famiharity   with   essayists  and    novehsts  and  diarists 
and  letter- writers  may  give  one  a  scanty  locus  standi,  I  shall 
cprtainly  give   my  testimony  in  favour  of  '  Thackeray's 
Extract'.     The  true  essence  of  the  life  that  exhibits  itself 
in  fiction  from  Pamela  and     mph  A  ndrews  down  io  Pompey 
the  Little  and  the  Spiritual  Quixote;   in  essay  from   the 
Tatler  to  the  Mirror  ;  in  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lady  Mary 
and  Horace  VValpole  ;   in  Pope  and  Young  and  Green  and 
Churchill  and  Cowper,  in   Boswell  and  Wraxall,  in  Mrs. 
Delany  and   Madame  d'Arblay,  seems  to  me  to  deserve 
warrant  of  excise  and  guarantee  of  analysis  as  it  lies  in 
these  four  little  flaskets. 

And,  as  has  been  done  before,  let  me  finish  with  an  almost 
silent  indication  of  the  wonderful  variety  of  this  volume 
also.  In  one  sense  tho  .subject  of  its  constituents  is  the 
same.  Yet  in  another  it  is  treated  with  the  widest  and 
most  infinite  difference.  Any  one  of  the  three  treatments 
w.  lid  be  a  masterpiece  of  single  achievement ;  while  the 
first  of  the  three  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  masterpiece  of 
its  entire  class.' 

'  As  might  perhaps  have  boon  expected  from  its  original  appear- 
ance, not  p.ecemeal  but  in  the  regular  three-volume  form,  Esmond 
was  not  very  much  ait<>red  by  its  author  in  later  issues  There 
was,  mdeed,  a  'revised' edition  in  1 808,  in  .vhi-h  a  considerable 
number  of  minor  changes,  nearly  all  for  the  better,  were  made 
ihcsc  have  been  caicfuiiy  considered,  but  in  j.ractically  every  case 
there  was  really  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  them  silently.  For  it 
would  be  absurd,  in  the  present  edition,  to  chronicle  solemnly  the 
rectiheation  of  mere  misprints  like  >  Hoxton '  for  '  Hexton ',  or  the 
change  from  'was  never'  to  'never  was'.  In  some  points  of 
orthography    'Chelsea'    and   'Chelsei/',    for  instance,   Thackeray 
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never  reached  full  consistency,  and  he  has  sometimes  been  caught 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  Castlewood  relations  and  nomenclature,  &c. 
So,  too,  Walcote,  which  is  near  Wella  at  first,  moves  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Winchester  later;  and  there  are  other  characteristic 
oversights.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  little  need  of  comment,  and 
none  of  variants,  save  in  a  very  few  instances,  where  the  '  revised ' 
edition  seems  to  have  been  altered  for  the  worse. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  recent  editions  of  Thackeray,  published  by  his 
representatives,  considerable  alterations  to  The  English  Humourists, 
&c.,  in  text  and  notes  have  been  introduced,  dates  being  changed 
in  accordance  with  later  researches,  quotations  (in  which  Thackeray 
was  pretty  lax)  adjusted  to  their  originals,  and  so  forth.  As  the 
chief  authorities  consulted  in  making  these  alterations  were  the 
late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
there  need  not  be  much  question  as  to  their  accuracy:  and  it 
perhaps  shows  undue  hardihood  in  the  present  editor  not  to  adopt 
them.  But  it  seems  to  him  that  Thackeray's  books  are  not  so  much 
text-books  of  history,  literary  and  other,  where  accuracy  is  the 
first  point,  as  literature,  where  it  is  not.  Such  corrections  could 
be  most  properly  introduced  in  the  notes  of  a  fuller  commentated 
edition:  less  so,  it  may  seem,  in  an  almost  unannotated  text.  In 
particular.  Thackeray's  wiwquotations  (they  are  not  seldom 
distinct  improvements)  sometimes  directly  form  the  basis  of  his 
own   remarks,   which  become  less  apposite    if    the  citations  are 

corrected. 

As  the  text  of  this  volume  has  few  original  illustrations  some 
miscellaneous  sketches  are  added  to  it. 
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The  MS.  is  contained  in  two  volumes  and  was  presented 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  author's  daughf   '  ; 
it   is  now  deposited  in   the  College   Library.     Sir    Ltsiu 
Stephen,  in  writing  to  the  Librarian  about  it  on  June  11 
1889,  says  :— 

'  There  are  three  separate  handwritings.  Thackeray's  own 
small  upright  handwriting;  that  of  his  daughter,  now 
Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie,  a  rather  large  round  handwriting  ; 
and  that  of  an  amanuensis  whose  name  I  do  not  know. 
The  interest  is  mainly  this,  that  it  shows  that  Thackeray 
dictated  a  considerable  part  of  the  book  ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Ritchie  tells  me,  he  dictated  it  without  having  previously 
written  anything.  The  copy  was  sent  straight  to  press  as 
it  stands,  with,  as  you  will  see,  remarkably  little  alteration. 
As  Esmond  is  generally  considered  to  be  his  most  perfect 
work  in  point  of  style,  I  think  that  this  is  a  remarkable 
fact  and  adds  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  MS.' 

The  four  facsimiles  which  follow,  and  which  appear  here 
by  the  very  kind  permission  of  Lady  Ritchie  and  of  the 
authorities  of  the  College,  have  been  slightly  reduced  to  fit 
the  pages. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM  BINGHAM,  LORD  ASHBURTON 
My  dear  Lord, 

The  writer  of  a  book  which  copies  the  manners  and 

anguage  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  must  not  omit  the  Dedica- 

Uon  to  the  Patron  ;  and  I  ask  leave  to  inscribe  tJiis  volume 

fnendship  uliK-h  I  onvo  to  you  and  yours. 

My  volume  uiU  reach  you  uhen  the  Author  is  on  his 
voyage  to  a  country  where  your  name  is  as  well  known  as 

«hdU  not  be  the  less  welcomed  in  America  because  I  am 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

London,  October  18,  1852. 
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PREFACE 

THE  ESMONDS  OF  VIRGINIA 

The  estAte  of  Castlewood,  in  Virginia,  which  \va8  given 
to  our  ancestors  by  King  Charles  the  First,  as  some  return 
for  the  sacrifices  made  in  his  Majesty's  cause  by  the  Esmond 
famiV,  lies  in  West  mo-' 'and  county,  between  the  rivers 
Potomac  and  Rappahs  ,  and  was  once  as  great  as  an 

English  Principalit'-,  tl  »  in  the  early  times  its  revenues 
were  but  sma'*  .deeu,  for  near  eighty  years  after  our 
forefathers  possessed  them,  our  plantations  were  in  the 
hands  of  factors,  who  cnriclicd  themselves  one  after  another, 
though  a  few  scores  of  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  all  the 
produce  that,  for  long  after  the  Restoration,  our  family 
received  from  their  Virginian  estates. 

My  dear  and  honoured  father.  Colonel  Henry  Esmond, 
whose  history,  w  ritten  by  himself,  is  contained  in  the  accom- 
panying volume,  came  to  Virginia  in  the  year  1718,  built 
liis  house  of  Castle  wood,,  and  here  permanently  settled. 
After  a  long  stormy  Ufc  in  England,  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  many  years  in  peace  and  lionour  in  this  country  ; 
how  beloved  and  respectid  by  all  his  fellow  citizens,  how 
inexpressibly  dear  to  his  family,  I  need  not  say.  His  whole 
life  was  a  benefit  to  all  who  were  (connected  with  him. 
He  gave  the  best  example,  the  best  advice,  the  most  boun- 
teous hospitality  to  his  friends  ;  the  tenderest  care  to  his 
dependants  ;  and  bestowed  on  those  of  his  immediate 
family  such  a  blessing  of  fatherly  love  and  protection,  as 
can  never  be  thought  o^,  by  us  at  least,  without  veneration 
and  tliankfulness  ;  and  my  son's  children,  whether  estab- 
lished here  in  our  Republick,  or  at  home  in  the  always 
beloved  mother  country,  from  which  our  late  quarrel  hath 
separated  us,  may  surely  be  proud  to  be  descended  from 
one  who  in  all  ways  was  so  truly  noble. 

My  dear  mother  died  in  1736,  soon  after  our  return  from 
England,  whither  my  parents  took  me  for  my  education  ; 
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and  where  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Warrington, 
whom  my  children  never  saw.  When  it  pleased  Heaven, 
in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  after  but  a  few  months  of 
a  most  happy  union,  to  remove  him  from  me,  I  owed  my 
recovery  from  the  grief  which  that  calamity  caused  me, 
mainly  to  my  dearest  father's  tenderness,  and  then  to  the 
blessing  vouchsafed  to  me  in  the  birth  of  my  two  beloved 
boys.  I  know  the  fatal  differences  which  separated  them 
in  politics  never  disunited  their  hearts  ;  and  as  I  can  lo'^e 
them  both,  whether  Avearing  the  king's  colours  or  the 
Republick's,  I  am  sure  that  they  love  me,  and  one  another, 
and  him  above  all,  my  father  and  theirs,  the  dearest  friend 
of  their  childhood,  the  noble  gentleman  who  bred  them 
from  their  infancy  in  the  practice  and  knowledge  of  Truth, 
and  Love,  and  Honour. 

My  children  will  never  forget  the  appearance  and  figure 
of  their  revered  grandfather  ;  and  I  wish  I  possessed  the 
art  of  drawing  (which  my  papa  had  in  perfection),  so  that 
I  could  leave  to  our  descendants  a  portrait  of  one  who  was 
so  good  and  so  respected.  My  father  was  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, with  a  very  great  forehead  and  dark  hazel  eyes, 
overhung  by  eyebrows  which  remained  black  long  after 
his  hair  was  white.  His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  smile  extra- 
ordinary sweet.  How  well  I  remember  it,  and  how  httle 
any  description  I  can  write  can  recall  his  image  !  He 
was  of  rather  low  stature,  not  Ueing  above  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height ;  he  used  to  laugh  at  my  sons,  whom  he 
called  his  crutches,  and  say  they  were  grown  too  tall  for  him 
to  lean  upon.  But  small  as  he  was  he  had  a  perfect  grace 
and  majesty  of  deportment,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  m 
this  country,  except  perhaps  in  our  friend  Mr.  Washington, 
and  commanded  respect  wherever  he  appeared. 

In  all  bodily  exercises  he  excelled,  and  showed  an  extra- 
ordinary quickness  and  agility.  Of  fencing  he  m  as  especially 
fond,  and  made  my  two  boys  proficient  in  that  art ;  so 
much  so,  that  when  the  French  came  lo  this  country  with 
Monsieur  Rochambcau,  not  one  of  his  ofiiccrs  \\as  superior 
to  mv  Henry,  and  he  was  not  the  equal  of  my  poor  Georg»\ 
wiio  had  taken  the  king's  side  in  our  lamentable  but  glorious 
War  of  Independence. 

Neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  ever  wore  powder  in 
their  hair  ;  both  their  heads  w  ere  as  w  hite  as  silver,  as 
I  can  remember  them.    My  dear  mother  possessed  to  the 
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last  an  extraordinary  brightness  and  freshness  of  complexion ; 
nor  would  people  beUeve  that  she  did  not  wear  rouge.  At 
sixty  years  of  age  she  still  looked  young,  and  was  quite 
agile.  It  was  not  until  after  that  dreadful  siege  of  our 
house  by  the  Indians,  which  left  me  a  widow  ere  I  was 
a  mother,  that  my  dear  mother's  health  broke.  She  never 
recovered  her  terror  and  anxiety  of  those  days,  which  ended 
so  fatally  for  me,  then  a  bride  scarce  six  months  married, 
and  died  in  my  father's  arms  ere  my  own  year  of  widow- 
hood was  over. 

From  that  day,  until  the  last  of  his  dear  and  honoured 
life,  it  was  my  delight  and  consolation  to  remain  with  him 
as  his  comforter  and  companion ;  and  from  those  little 
notes  which  my  mother  hath  made  here  and  there  in  the 
volume  in  which  my  father  describes  his  adventures  in 
Europe,  I  can  well  understand  the  extreme  devotion  with 
wliich  she  regarded  him — a  devotion  so  passionate  and 
exclusive  as  to  prevent  her,  1  think,  from  loving  any  other 
person  except  with  an  inferior  regard  ;  her  whole  thoughts 
being  centred  on  this  one  object  of  affection  and  worship. 
I  know  that,  before  her,  my  dear  father  did  not  show  the 
love  which  he  had  for  his  daughter ;  and  in  her  last  and 
most  sacred  moments,  this  dear  and  tender  parent  owned 
to  me  her  repentance  that  she  had  not  loved  me  enough  : 
her  jealousy  even  that  my  father  should  give  his  affection 
to  any  but  herself  ;  and  in  the  most  fond  and  beautiful 
words  of  affection  and  admonition,  she  bade  me  never  to 
leave  him,  and  to  supply  the  place  which  she  was  quitting. 
With  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  heart  inexpressibly  thankful, 
I  think  I  can  say  that  I  fulfilled  those  dying  commands,  and 
tliat  until  his  last  hour  my  dearest  father  never  had  to 
complain  that  his  daughter's  love  and  fidelity  failed  him. 

And  it  is  since  I  knew  him  entirely,  for  during  my  mother's 
life  he  never  quite  opened  himself  to  me — since  I  knew  the 
value  and  splendour  of  that  affection  which  he  bestowed 
upon  me,  that  I  have  come  to  understand  and  pardon  what, 
I  own,  used  to  anger  me  in  my  mother's  lifetime,  her  jealousy 
respecting  her  husband's  love.  'Twas  a  gift  so  precious, 
that  no  wonder  she  wlio  had  it  was  for  keeping  it  all,  and 
could  part  with  none  of  it,  even  to  her  daughter. 

Though  I  never  heard  my  father  use  a  rough  Mord,  'twas 
extraordinary  with  how  much  awe  his  people  regarded  him  ; 
and  the  servants  on  our  plantation,  both  those  assigned 
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from  England  and  the  purcliased  negroes,  obeyed  him  with 
an  eagerness  such  as  the  most  severe  taskmasters  round 
about  us  could  never  get  from  their  people.  He  was  never 
familiar,  though  perfectly  simple  and  natural ;  he  wan  the 
same  with  the  meanest  man  as  \\ith  the  greatest,  and  as 
courteous  to  a  black  slave-girl  as  to  the  governor's  wife. 
No  one  ever  thought  of  taking  a  liberty  with  him  (except 
once  a  tipsy  gentleman  from  York,  and  I  yuu  bound  to  own 
that  my  papa  never  forgave  him)  :  he  set  the  humblest 
people  at  once  on  their  ease  vith  him,  and  brought  down 
the  most  arrogant  by  a  grave  satiric  w&y,  A\hich  made 
persons  exceedingly  afraid  of  him.  His  courtesy  was  not 
put  on  like  a  Sunday  suit,  and  laid  by  Mhen  the  company 
went  a\\ay  ;  it  was  ah^ays  the  same  ;  as  he  was  always 
dressed  the  same  whether  for  a  dinner  by  ourselves  or  for 
a  great  entertainment.  They  say  he  liked  to  be  the  first 
in  his  company  ;  but  what  company  was  there  in  which 
he  would  not  be  first  V  When  I  Ment  to  Europe  for  my 
education,  and  Me  passed  a  winter  at  London  with  my  half- 
brother,  my  Lord  Castlenood  and  his  second  lady,  I  saw  at 
her  Majesty's  Court  s  ^mc  of  the  most  famous  gentlemen  of 
those  days  ;  and  1  thought  to  myself,  '  None  of  tliese  are 
better  than  my  papa';  and  tlic  famous  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  vame  to  us  from  Dawlcy,  said  as  much,  and  that  the 
men  of  that  time  were  not  like  tliose  of  his  youth  : — '  Were 
your  father,  madam,'  he  said,  '  to  go  into  the  woods,  the 
Indians  would  elect  him  Sachem ; '  and  his  loi-dship  was 
pleased  to  call  me  Pocahontas. 

I  did  not  see  our  other  relative.  Bishop  Tusher's  lady, 
of  w  hom  so  much  is  said  in  my  papa's  memoirs — although 
my  mamma  went  to  visit  her  in  the  country.  I  have  no 
pride  (as  I  showed  by  complying  with  my  mother's  request, 
and  marrying  a  gentleman  who  was  but  the  younger  son 
of  a  Suffolk  baronet),  yet  I  own  to  a  decent  respect  for  my 
name,  and  wonder  how  one,  w  lio  ever  bore  it,  should  change 
it  for  that  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Tusher.  I  pass  over  as  odious 
and  unworthy  of  credit  those  reports  (which  I  heard  in 
Europe,  and  was  then  too  young  to  understand),  how  this 
person,  having  left  kcr  family  and  fled  to  Paris,  out  of 
jealousy  of  the  Pretender,  betrayed  his  secrets  to  my  Lord 
Stair,  King  George's  ambassador,  and  nearly  caused  the 
prince's  death  there  ;  how  sl»e  came  to  England  and  married 
tliis  Mr.  Tusher,  and  l)ecame  a  great  favourite  of  King 
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Cfcorge  the  Second,  by  \\  honi  Mr.  Tuslicr  was  made  a  dean, 
and  then  a  bishop.  I  did  not  see  the  lady,  who  chose  to 
remain  at  Iter  palace  all  the  time  wo  were  in  London  ;  but 
after  visiting  her,  my  poor  mamma  said  she  had  lost  all 
her  good  looks,  and  warned  mc  not  to  set  too  muih  store 
by  any  such  gifts  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  me. 
She  grew  exceedingly  stout  ;  and  1  remember  my  brother's 
wife,  Lady  Castlewood,  saying—'  No  wonder  she  became 
a  favourite,  for  the  khig  likes  them  old  and  ugly,  as  his 
father  did  before  him.'  On  which  papa  said—'  Ail  women 
were  alike  ;  that  there  was  never  one  so  beautiful  as  that 
one  ;  and  that  we  could  forgive  her  eveiy thing  but  iier 
beauty.'  And  hereupon  my  mamma  looked  vexed,  and 
my  Lord  Castlewood  began  to  laugli  :  and  1,  of  course, 
being  a  young  creature,  could  not  understand  what  was 
the  subject  of  their  convrsation. 

After  the  circumstances  narrated  in  the  tlu.d  book  of 
these  memoirs,  my  fatiier  and  mother  both  went  abroad, 
being  advised  by  their  friends  to  leave  the  country  in  con- 
sequence of  the  transactions  which  are  recounted  at  the 
close  of  the  volume  of  the  memoirs.  But  my  brother, 
licaring  how  the  future  bMop\s  lady  had  quitted  Castlewood 
and  jonied  the  Pretender  at  Paris,  pursued  him,  and  would 
iiavc  killed  him,  prince  as  lu;  was,  had  not  the  prince 
managed  to  make  his  escape.  On  his  expedition  to  Scotland 
directly  after,  Castlewood  was  so  en'aged  against  him  that 
he  asked  leave  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  and  join  the  Duke 
of  Argyle's  army  in  Scotland,  which  the  Pretender  never 
had  the  courage  to  face  ;  and  thenceforth  my  lord  was 
quite  reconciled  to  tlie  present  reigning  family,  from  whom 
he  hath  even  received  promotion. 

Mi-s.  Tusher  was  by  this  time  as  angry  against  the 
1  retender  as  any  of  her  relations  could  be,  and  used  to  boast, 
as  I  have  heard,  that  she  not  only  brought  back  my  lord 
to  the  Church  of  England,  but  procured  the  English  peerage 
for  him,  which  the  jujiior  branch  of  our  family  at  present 
enjoys.  She  was  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
would  not  rest  until  her  husband  slept  at  Lambeth,  my  papa 
used  laughing  to  say.  How  ever,  the  bishop  died  of  apoplexy 
suddenly,  and  his  wife  erected  a  great  monument  over  him  ; 
and  the  pair  sleep  under  that  stone,  with  a  canopy  of  marble 
clouds  and  angels  above  them— the  first  Mrs.  Tusher  lying 
sixty  miles  off  at  Castlewood. 
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But  my  papf'8  genius  and  education  are  both  greater 
than  any  a  woman  can  be  expected  to  have,  and  his 
adventures  in  Europe  far  more  exciting  than  his  life  in  this 
country,  which  was  past  in  the  tranquil  offices  of  love  and 
duty ;  and  I  shall  say  no  more  by  way  of  introduction 
to  his  memoirs,  nor  keep  my  children  from  the  perusal  of  a 
story  which  is  much  more  interesting  than  that  of  their 
affectionate  old  mother, 

RACHEL  ESMOND  WAKRINGTON. 

Castlewoou,  Virginia, 
November  3,  1778. 
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BOOK   I 

THE    EARLY   YOTTTH   OP   HENRY   ESMOND.    FP   TO   THE   TIME   OP   HIS 
LEAVING  TRINITY  COLLEOE,   IN   CAMBRIDOE 

TiTE  actors  in  the  old  tragedies,  as  we  read,  piped  their 
iambics  to  a  tune,  speaking  from  under  a  mask,  and  wearing 
stilt^  and  a  great  head-dress.  'Twas  thought  the  dignity 
of  the  Tragic  Muse  required  these  appurtenances,  and  that 
she  was  not  to  move  except  to  a  measure  and  cadence.  So 
Queen  Medea  slew  her  children  to  a  slow  music  :  and  King 
Agamemnon  perished  in  a  dying  fall  (to  use  Mr.  Dryden's 
words) :  the  Chorus  standing  by  in  a  set  attitude,  and 
rhythmically  and  decorously  bewailing  the  fates  of  those 
great  cro\raed  persons.  The  Muse  of  History  hath  encum- 
bered herself  with  ceremony  as  well  as  her  Sister  of  the 
Theatre.  She  too  wears  the  mask  and  the  cothurnus,  and 
speaks  to  measure.  She  too,  in  our  age,  busies  herself  with 
the  affairs  only  of  kings ;  waiting  on  them  obsequiously 
and  stately,  as  if  she  were  but  a  mistress  of  Court  ceremonies 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  registering  of  the  affairs  of 
the  common  people.  I  have  seen  in  his  very  old  age  and 
decrepitude  the  old  French  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  the 
type  and  model  of  kinghood— who  never  moved  but  to 
measure,  who  lived  and  died  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
Court-marshal,  persisting  in  enacting  through  life  the  part 
of  Hero  ;  and,  divested  of  poetry,  this  was  but  a  little 
wrinkled  old  man,  pock-marked,  and  with  a  great  periM'ig 
and  red  heels  to  make  him  look  tall— a  hero  for  a  book  if 
you  like,  or  for  a  brass  statue  or  a  painted  ceiling,  a  god 
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in  a  Roman  shapo,  but  what  moro  than  a  man  for  Madame 
Alairitonon.  or  the  harbor  wlio  shaved  him.  or  Monsieur 
Fagon,  his  surgeon  ?  I  wonder  shall  History  ever  pull  ofT 
her  periwig  and  eease  to  be  court-ridden  '!  Shall  we  see 
snineth.ng  of  France  and  England  besides  Versailles  and 
Windsor  V  1  saw  Queen  Anne  at  the  latter  place  tearing 
down  the  Park  slopes  after  her  staghounds,  and  driving 
her  one-horse  chaise— a  hot,  red -faced  woman,  not  in  the 
least  resembling  that  statue  of  her  which  turns  its  stone 
back  upon  St.  Paul's,  and  faces  the  coaches  struggling 
up  Ludgate  Hill.  She  was  neither  better  bred  nor  wiser 
than  you  and  me,  though  we  knelt  to  hand  her  a  letter 
or  a  washhand-basin.  Why  shall  History  go  on  kneeling 
to  the  end  of  time  ?  I  am  for  having  her  rise  up  off  her 
knees,  and  take  a  natural  posture  :  not  to  be  for  ever 
performing  cringes  and  congees  like  a  Court-chamberlain, 
and  shuffling  backwards  out  of  doors  in  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign.  In  a  word,  I  would  have  History  familiar 
rather  than  heroic  :  and  think  that  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr. 
Fielding  will  give  our  children  a  much  better  idea  of  the 
manners  of  the  present  age  in  England,  than  the  Covrt 
Gazette  and  the  newspapers  which  we  get  thence. 

There  was  a  German  officer  of  Webb's,  with  whom  we 
used  to  joke,  and  of  whom  a  story  (whereof  I  myself  was 
the  author)  was  got  to  be  believed  in  the  army,  that  he  was 
eldest  son  of  the  Hereditary  Grand  Bootjack  of  the  Empire, 
and  heir  to  that  honour  of  which  his  ancestors  had  been 
very  proud,  having  been  kicked  for  twenty  generations  by 
one  imperial  foot,  as  they  drew  the  boot  from  the  other. 
I  have  heard  that  the  old  Lord  Castlewood,  of  part  of  whose 
family  these  present  volumes  are  a  chronicle,  though  he 
eame'of  quite  as  good  blood  as  the  Stuarts  whom  he  served 
(aiid  who  as  regards  mere  lineage  are  no  better  than  a  dozen 
Englisli  and  Scottish  houses  I  could  name),  was  prouder 
of  his  post  about  the  Court  than  of  his  ancestral  l»onours 
and  valued  his  dignity  (as  Lord  of  the  Butteries  and  (Jroom 
of  the  King's  Posset)  so  highly,  that  he  eheei-fuUy  ruined 
himself  for  the  thankless  and  thriftless  race  who  bestowed 
it.  He  pawned  his  plate  for  King  Ciiarles  tlie  First,  mort- 
gaged liis  property  for  the  same  cause,  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  it  by  tines  and  sequestration  :  stood  a  siege  of  his 
castle  by  Ireton.  where  his  brother  Thomas  capitulated 
(afterwards   making  terms   with  tlie  Commonwealth,   fur 
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which  the  elder  brother  never  forgave  him),  and  where  his 
second  brother  Edward,  wlio  had  embraced  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession,  was  slain  on  Castlewood  tower,  being 
engaged  there  both  as  preacher  and  artilleryman.  This 
resolute  old  loyalist,  who  was  with  the  king  w  hilst  his  house 
was  thus  being  battered  down,  escaped  abroad  with  his 
only  son,  then  a  boy,  to  return  and  take  a  part  in  Worcester 
fight.  On  that  fatal  field  Eustace  Esmond  was  killed,  and 
Castlewood  fled  from  it  once  more  into  exile,  and  hence- 
forward, and  after  the  Restoration,  never  was  away  from 
the  Court  of  the  monarch  (for  whose  return  we  offer  thanks 
in  the  Prayer-book)  who  sold  his  country  and  who  took 
bribes  of  the  French  king. 

What  spectacle  is  more  august  than  that  of  a  great  king 
in  exile  ?  Who  is  more  worthy  of  respect  than  a  brave 
man  in  misfortune  ?  Mr.  Addison  has  painted  such  a  figure 
in  his  noble  piece  of  Cato.  But  suppose  fugitive  Cato 
fuddling  himself  at  a  tavern  with  a  wench  on  each  knee, 
a  dozen  faithful  and  tipsy  companions  of  defeat,  and  a  land- 
lord calling  out  for  hn  bill  ;  and  the  dignity  of  misfortune 
is  straightway  lost.  The  Historical  Muse  turns  away 
shamefaced  from  the  vulgar  scene,  and  closes  the  door — 
on  which  the  exile's  unpaid  drink  is  scored  up — upon  him 
and  his  pots  and  his  pipes,  and  the  tavern-chorus  •  which 
he  and  his  friends  are  singing.  Such  a  man  as  Charles 
should  have  had  an  Ostade  or  Micris  to  paint  him.  Your 
Knellers  and  Le  Bruns  only  deal  in  clumsy  and  impossible 
allegories  :  and  it  hath  always  seemed  to  me  blasphemy 
to  claim  Olympus  for  such  a  w  ine-drabbled  divinity  as  that. 

About  the  king's  follower  the  Viscount  Castlewood — 
orphan  of  his  son,  ruined  by  his  fidelity,  bearing  many 
wounds  and  marks  of  bravery,  old  and  in  exile,  his  kinsmen 
I  suppose  should  be  silent ;  nor  if  this  patriarch  fell  down 
in  his  cups,  call  fie  upon  him,  and  fetch  passers-by  to  laugh 
at  his  red  face  and  white  hairs.  What  !  does  a  stream 
rush  out  of  a  mountain  free  and  pure,  to  roll  through  fair 
pastures,  to  feed  and  throw  out  bright  tributaries,  and  to 
end  in  a  village  gutter  ?  Lives  that  have  noble  con!'ne>]ce- 
nients  have  often  no  better  endings  ;  it  is  not  without 
a  kind  of  awe  and  reverence  that  an  observer  should 
speculate  upon  such  careers  as  he  traces  the  course  of  them. 
I  have  seen  too  much  of  success  in  life  to  take  off  my  hat 
and  huzza  to  it  as  it  passes  in  its  gilt  coach  :    and  would 
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do  my  little  part  with  my  neighbours  on  foot,  that  they 
sliould  not  gape  with  too  much  wonder,  nor  applaud  too 
loudly.  Is  it  the  Lord  Mayor  going  in  state  to  mince-pies 
and  the  Mansion  House  ?  Is  it  poor  Jack  of  Newgate's 
procession,  with  the  sheriflF  and  javelin-men,  conducting 
him  on  his  last  journey  to  Tyburn  ?  I  look  into  my  heart 
and  think  that  I  am  as  good  as  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  know 
I  am  as  bad  as  Tyburn  Jack.  Give  me  a  chain  and  red 
gown  and  a  pudding  before  me,  and  I  could  play  the  part 
of  alderman  very  well,  and  sentence  Jack  after  dinner. 
Starve  me.  keep  me  from  books  and  honest  people,  educate 
me  to  love  dice,  gir .  and  pleasure,  and  put  me  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  with  a  purse  before  me  and  I  will  take  it.  'And 
I  shall  be  deservedly  hanged,'  say  you,  wishing  to  put  an 
end  to  this  prosing.  I  don't  say  no.  I  can't  but  accept 
the  world  as  I  find  it,  including  a  rope's  end,  as  long  as  it  is 
in  fashion. 


CHAPTER  I 

AN   ACCOtrNT   OF   THE   FAMILY   OF    ES  "^^'n   OF   CASTLEWOOD   HAIX 

When  Francis,  fourth  Viscount  Castlewood,  came  to  his 
title,  and  presently  after  to  take  possession  of  his  house  of 
C!astlewood,  county  Hants,  in  the  year  1691,  almost  the 
only  tenant  of  the  place  besides  the  domestics  was  a  lad 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  of  whom  no  one  seemed  to  take  any 
note  until  my  lady  viscountess  lighted  upon  him,  going 
over  the  house,  with  the  housekeeper  on  the  day  of  her 
arrival.  The  boy  was  in  the  room  known  as  the  book-room, 
or  yellow  gallery,  where  the  portraits  of  the  family  used  to 
hang,  that  fine  piece  among  others  of  Sir  Antonio  Van 
Dyck  of  George,  second  viscount,  and  that  by  Mr.  Dobson 
of  my  lord  the  third  viscount,  just  deceased,  which  it  seems 
his  lady  and  widow  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  away,  when 
she  sent  for  and  carried  off  to  her  house  at  Chelsev,  near 
to  London,  the  picture  of  herself  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  in  which 
her  ladyship  was  represented  as  a  huntress  of  Diana's  court. 
The  new  and  fair  lady  of  Castlewood  found  the  sad  lonely 
little  occupant  of  this  gallery  busy  over  his  great  book, 
which  he  laid  down  when  he  was  aware  that  a  stranger 
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was  at  hand.  And,  knowing  who  that  person  must  be, 
the  lad  stood  up  and  bowed  before  her,  performing  a  shv 
obeisance  to  the  mistress  of  liis  hour?. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand— indeed  when  was  it  that 
that  hand  would  not  stretch  o"t  to  do  an  act  of  kindness, 
or  to  protect  grief  and  ill-fortune  ?  '  And  this  is  our  kins- 
man,' she  said  ;   '  and  what  is  your  name,  kinsman  ? ' 

*  My  name  is  Henry  Esmond,'  said  the  lad,  looking  up  at 
her  in  a  sort  of  deUght  and  wonder,  for  she  had  come  upon 
him  as  a  Dea  certi,  and  appeared  the  most  charming  object 
he  had  ever  looked  on.  Her  golden  hair  was  shining  in  the 
gold  of  the  sun  ;  her  complexion  was  of  a  dazzling  bloom  ; 
Jier  lips  smiling,  and  her  eyes  beaming  with  a  kindness 
whica  made  Harry  Esmond's  heart  to  beat  with  surprise, 

*Hi8  name  is  Henry  Esmond,  sure  enough,  my  lady.' 
says  Mrs.  Worksop  the  housekeeper  (an  old  tyrant  whom 
Henry  Esmond  plagued  more  than  he  hated),  and  the  old 
gentlewoman  looked  significantly  towards  the  late  lord's 
picture,  a-j  it  now  is  in  the  family,  noble  and  severe-looking, 
with  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  his  order  on  his  cloak, 
which  he  had  from  the  emperor  during  the  war  on  the 
Danube  against  the  Turk. 

Seeing  the  great  and  undeniable  likeness  between  this 
portrait  and  the  lad,  the  new  viscountess,  who  had  still 
Jiold  of  the  boy's  hand  as  she  looked  at  the  picture,  blushed 
and  dropped  the  hand  quickly,  and  walked  dow  n  the  gallery, 
followed  by  Mrs.  Worksop. 

When  the  lady  came  back,  Harry  Esmond  stood  exactly 
in  the  same  spot,  and  with  his  hand  as  it  had  fallen  when 
he  dropped  it  on  his  black  coat. 

Her  heart  melted  I  suppose  (indeed  she  hath  since  owned 
as  much)  at  the  notion  that  she  should  do  anything  unkind 
to  any  mortal,  great  or  small ;  for,  when  she  returned,  she 
liad  sent  aVay  the  housekeeper  upon  an  errand  by  the  door 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  gallery  ;  and,  coming  back  to  the 
lad,  with  a  look  of  infinite  pity  and  tenderness  in  her  eyes, 
she  took  his  hand  again,  placing  her  other  fair  hand  on  his 
head,  and  saying  some  words  to  him,  whicli  were  so  kind 
and  said  in  a  voice  so  sweet,  that  the  boy,  who  had  never 
looked  upon  so  much  beauty  before,  felt  as  if  the  touch 
of  a  superior  being  or  angel  smote  him  down  to  the  ground, 
and  kissed  the  fair  protecting  hand  as  he  knelt  on  one  knee, 
lo  tlio  very  last  hour  of  his  life,  B:smond  remembered  the 
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lady  as  sho  then  spoko  and  looked,  the  rings  on  hs-r  k'air 
hand>«,  the  very  scent  of  he"  robe,  the  beam  of  her  eyes 
lighting  up  with  surprise  and  kindness,  her  lips  blooming 
in  a  smile,  the  sun  making  a  golden  halo  round  her  hair. 

As  the  boy  was  yet  in  this  attitude  of  humility,  enters 
behind  him  a  portly  gentleman,  with  a  little  girl  of  four 
years  old  in  his  hand.  The  gentleman  burst  into  a  great 
laufeh  at  the  lady  and  her  adorer,  with  his  little  queer  figure, 
his  sallow  face,  and  long  black  hair.  The  lady  blushed, 
and  seemed  to  deprecate  his  ridicule  by  a  look  of  appeal 
to  her  husband,  for  it  was  my  lord  viscount  who  now 
arrived,  and  whom  the  lad  knew,  having  once  before  seen 
him  in  the  late  lord's  lifetime. 

'  So  this  is  the  little  priest ! '  says  my  lord,  looking  down 
at  the  lad  ;   '  welcome,  kinsman.' 

'  He  is  saying  his  prayers  to  mamma,'  says  the  little  girl, 
who  came  up  to  her  papa's  knee  ;  and  my  lord  burst  out 
into  another  great  laugh  at  this,  and  kinsman  Henry  looked 
very  silly.  He  invented  a  half-dozen  of  speeches  in  reply, 
but  'twas  months  afterwards  when  he  thought  of  this 
adventure  :   as  it  was,  he  had  never  a  word  in  answer. 

'  Le  pauvre  enfant,  il  n'a  que  nous'  says  the  lady,  looking 
to  her  lord  ;  and  the  boy,  who  understood  her,  thoug'i 
doubtless  she  thought  otherwise,  thanked  her  with  all  his 
heart  for  her  kind  speech. 

'  And  he  shan't  w  ant  for  friends  here,'  s  •  s  my  lord,  in 
a  kind  voice,  '  shall  he,  little  Trix  ?  ' 

The  little  girl,  whose  name  was  Beatri.  ,  and  whom  her 
papa  called  by  this  diminutive,  looked  at  Henry  Esmond 
solemnly,  with  a  pair  of  large  eyes,  and  then  a  smile  shone 
over  lier  f.»ce,  which  was  as  beautiful  as  that  of  a  cherub, 
and  she  came  up  and  put  out  a  little  hand  to  him.  A  keen 
and  delightful  pang  of  gratitude,  happiness,  affection,  filled 
the  orphan  child's  heart,  as  he  received  from  the  protectors, 
whom  Heaven  had  sent  to  him,  these  touching  words,  and 
tokens  o  friendliness  and  kindness.  But  an  hour  since  he 
had  felt  quite  alone  in  the  world  :  when  he  heard  the  great 
peal  of  bell«i  from  Castlewood  church  ringing  that  morning 
to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  new  lord  and  lady,  it  had  rung 
only  terroi  and  anxiety  to  him.  for  he  knew  not  how  the 
new  owner  would  deal  w  ith  him  ;  and  those  to  whom  he  for- 
merly looked  for  protection  were  forgotten  or  dead.  Pride 
and  doubt  too  !iad  kept  him  within  doors  :  when  the  vicar 
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and  the  people  of  the  village,  and  the  servants  of  the  house 
had  gone  out  to  welcome  my  Lord  Castle  wood— for  Henrv 
Esmond  was  no  servant,  though  a  dependant ;  no  relative 
though  he  bore  the  name  and  inherited  the  blood  of  the 
house_^;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  acclamations 
attending  tlie  arrival  of  the  new  lord  (for  whom  you  mav 
be  sure  a  feast  was  got  ready,  and  guns  were  fired,  and 
tenants  and  domestics  huzzaed  when  his  carriage  ap- 
proached  and  roUed  into  the  courtyard  of  the  hall),  no  one 
ever  took  any  notice  of  young  Henry  Esmond,  who  sat  un- 
observed and  alone  in  the  book-room,  until  the  afternoon 
ot  that  day,  when  his  new  friends  found  him 

When  my  lord  and  lady  were  going  away  thence,  the 
httle  giri  still  holding  her  kinsman  by  the  hand,  bade  him 
to  come  too.  Thou  \nlt  always  forsake  an  old  friend  for 
a  new  one,  Tnx,  says  her  father  to  her  good-naturedly; 
and  w-ent  into  the  gallery,  giving  an  arm  to  his  lady.  Thev 
passed  thence^through  the  music-gallery,  long  since  dis- 
mantled, and  Queen  Elizabeth's  rooms,  in  the  clock-tower 
and  out  into  the  terrace,  where  was  a  fine  prospect  of  sunset', 
and  the  greatdarklmg  woods  ^nth  a  cloud  of  rooks  retumine  • 
and  the  plam  and  river  with  Castlewood  village  beyorS! 
and  purple  hills  beautiful  to  look  at-and  the  little  hei^ 
of  Castlewood,  a  child  of  two  years  old,  was  already  here 
on  the  terrace  in  his  nurse's  arms,  from  whom  he  ran 
t^her        ^^^  instantly  he  perceived  his  mother,  and  came 

round  at  the  scene,    thou  art  hard  to  please,  Rachel ' 

1  am  happy  where  you  are,'  she  said,  'but  we  were 
happiest  of  all  at  Waloote  Forest.'     Then  my  lord  began 
to  d^cribe  wliat  was  before  them  to  his  witV.  and  what 
.ndee^  httle  Harry  knew  better  than  he-viz.,  the  lu.torv 
tl  ejiouse  :   how  by  yonder  gate  the  page  ran  away  witli 
he  heiress  of  Cast  e wood,  by  which  the  estate  came  into 
he  present  family,  how  the  Roundheads  attacked  the  clock- 
tower,  which  my  lord's  father  was  slain  in  defending     '  I 
was  but  t^vo  years  old  then,'  says  he,  '  but  take  fortv-six 
from  nmety,  and  liow  old  shall  I  be,  kinsman  Harry  ? ' 
^  thirty,  says  his  wife,  with  a  laugh. 
A  great  deal  too  old  for  you,  Rachel.'  answers  my  lord 
lookmg  fondly  down  at  her.     Indeed  she  seemed  to  \7  ' 
llivl ;  and  was  at  that  time  scarce  twenty  years  old. 
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•You  knnu.  Fitiik.  I  will  do  anything  to  plcaao  you,' 
says  she,  '  and  I  ,  roniise  you  I  will  grow  older  every  day.' 


You  mustn't  ^  ill 
lord,  now.'  says  Mi?  ■  . 
at  which  the  miKum- 
laughed,  and  th<  li^^tl 
why — but  beou." 
seemed  to  be  th^'  <•. 
the   landscape   a  ici 
smiling  and  tal';''u 

As  the  sun    v 
arms  of  his  mi 


ipa  Frank  ;   you  must  call  papa  my 

atrix,  with  a  toss  of  her  little  head  ; 

riiiled,  and  the  good-natured  father 

,  trotting  boy  laughed,  not  knowing 

o  1'  ^  happy  no  doubt — as  ever\'  one 

Hi w  those  trivial  incidents  and  v  ords, 

u^hine.   and   the   group   U   people 

ivi^v\in  fixed  on  the  memory  ! 

setimg,  Uic  ii'de  heir  was  sent  in  the 

t<.  h  d.  V  hither  he  went  howl.ng:    but 


little  Trix  was  p»  »..u8  d    o  sit  to  supper  that  night —  and 
you  will  come  to«  .  kiminoT.,  won't  you  ?  '  she  said. 

Harry  Esmond  Wushi  d  :  '  I— I  have  supper  with  Mrs. 
\\  orksop,'  says  he. 

>  D — n  it,'  say.s  my  lord.  '  thou  shalt  sup  with  us,  Harry, 
to-night !  Shan't  refuse  a  hidy,  shall  he.  Trix  ?  '—and 
they  all  wondered  at  Harry's  performance  as  a  trencher- 
man, in  which  character  the  poor  boy  acquitted  himself 
very  remarkably  ;  for  the  truth  is  he  had  no  dinner,  nobody 
thinking  of  him  in  the  bu.stle  which  the  house  was  in,  during 
the  preparations  antecedent  to  the  new  lord's  arrival. 

'  No  dinner  !  poor  dear  child  !  '  says  my  hidy,  heaping 
up  his  plate  with  meat,  and  my  lord  filling  a  bumper  for 
him.  bade  him  call  a  health  ;  on  whicii  Master  Hairy. 
(Tying  '  The  King  ',  tossed  off  the  wine.  My  lord  was  ready 
to  drink  that,  and  most  other  toasts  :  indeed  only  too  ready. 
He  would  not  hear  of  Doctor  Tusher  (the  Vicar  of  Castle- 
wood,  who  came  to  supper)  going  away  when  the  s\\  ot- 
meats  were  brought :  he  had  not  had  a  chaplain  long  enough, 
he  said,  to  be  tired  of  him  :  so  his  reverence  kept  my  lord 
company  for  some  hours  over  a  pipe  and  a  punchbowl  :  and 
went  away  home  with  rather  a  reeling  gait,  and  dcs  iaiing 
a  dozen  of  times,  that  his  lordship's  affability  surpassed 
every  kindness  he  had  ever  had  from  his  lordship's  graciou.-; 

family. 

As  fc-r  young  Esmond,  when  he  got  to  his  little  chamli»r, 
it  was  with  a  heart  full  of  surprise  and  gratitude  towards 
the  new  friends  whom  this  happy  day  had  brought  him. 
He  was  up  and  watching  long  befor-  the  hou.se  was  astir, 
longing  to  see  that  fair  lady  and  her  (•hildren--th.it  k'  k1 
protector  and  pa!      i  ;   and  only  fearful  lest  their  welc     e 
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of  t}H>  paMt  night  should  in  any  way  be  withdrawn  or  altered. 
But  presently  little  Beatrix  came  out  into  the  garden,  and 
her  mot  Iter  followed,  who  greeted  Harry  as  kindly  &»  before. 
He  told  her  at  greater  length  the  histories  of  the  house 
(which  he  had  b'en  taught  in  the  old  lord's  time),  and  to 
which  she  listened  with  great  interest ;  and  then  he  told 
her,  with  respect  to  the  night  before,  that  he  understood 
trench,  and  thanked  her  for  her  protection. 

'  Do  you  ?  '  says  she,  with  a  blush  ;  '  then,  sir,  ><  u  shall 
teach  me  and  Beatrix.'  And  sh<  asked  him  many  more 
questjons  regarding  himself,  which  had  best  be  toM  more 
fully  and  explicitly,  than  m  those  brief  replies  which  the 
lad  made  to  hia  mistress's  ijuest  ions. 


^.^HAPTER  II 

KJiLAiJSS  HOW  FRANCIS,  iOUBTH  VISCOUNT,  .^KBIVl^  AT  CASTLilWOOb 

'Tis  known  tli  t  t!ie  name  of  Esmond  and  the  estate  of 
Castlewood,  com.  Hants,  came  into  possession  of  the  present 
tjunily  through  Dorothea,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward 
Kuil  and  Marquis  of  Esmond,  and  Lord  of  ('astlov    >od 
which   Uidy  married,  23  Ehz.,  Henry  Pomis,  gent        the 
>ai(l  Henry  bein^x  then  a  page  in  the  houseb  Id  of  lier  fattier, 
i-rancjs,  son  and  heir  of  the  a  Dove  Henry  and  Dorothei' 
^vho  took  the  inatemal  name  which  the  family  i  ath  born 
ubsequently,  wah  made  knight  and  baronet  bv  Km^i  Um* 
the  First ;   and,  being  of  a  militaiy  disposition,    ^j^ainei 
l<»ng  m  Germany  with  the  Elet  tur-Palatir  o,  in  whr^  ser  ice 
^^•  Francis  mcurred  both  expense  and  danser,  *  nding  large 
sums  of  tnoney  to  that  unfortunate  prince  :   i^a  receiving 
many  wounds  in  the  battles  agaim-  th<    In  .erialists,  in 
which  Sir  Franci.  engaged. 

On  his  return  home  Sir  Francis  v  ;,  s  rewarded  for  his 
services  and  man  sacrifice..,  by  his  !  .  Majt  >tv  James  the 
l^^irst,  who  graeiously  conferred  upon  thi^  tried  .servant 
t  ae  post  uf  vvarden  uf  tiu;  15attcries  ai  i  Gro«nn  of  th«^  King's 
1  os4^t,  which  high  and  confidential  office  »  *illed  in  that 
King  s,  and  lus  unliappy  successor's,  reig 

His  age,  mid  many  w-   mds  and  infi  obliged  Sir 

l^raneis  to  perform  muc      )f  his  duty  I  ty  ;   and  his 

sou,  Sir  George  Esmoua,  knight  and  bannerc     first  as  his 
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father's  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  as  inheritor  of  his  father's 
title  and  dignity,  performed  tliis  office  during  almost  the 
whole  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  his  two 
sons  who  succeeded  iiim. 

Sir  George  Esmond  married  rather  beneath  the  rank  that 
a  person  of  his  name  and  honourmightaspire  to,  the  daughter 
of  Thos.  Topham,  of  the  city  of  London,  alderman  and 
goldsmith,  who,  taking  the  Parliamentary  side  in  the 
troubles  then  commencing,  disappointed  Sir  George  of  the 
property  which  he  expected  at  the  demise  of  his  father-in- 
law,  who  devised  his  money  to  his  second  daughter,  Barbara, 
a  spinster. 

Sir  George  Esinond,  on  his  part,  was  conspicuous  for  his 
attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  royal  cause  and  person,  and 
the  king  being  at  Oxford  in  1642,  Sir  George,  with  the 
consent  of  liis  father,  then  very  aged  and  intirm,  and  residing 
at  his  hous(!  of  CJastlewood,  melted  the  whole  of  the  family 
plate  for  h'n  Majesty's  service. 

For  this,  and  other  sacrifices  and  merits,  his  Majesty,  by 
patent  under  the  Privy  Seal,  dated  Oxford,  Jan.,  1643,  was 
pleased  to  advance  Sir  Francis  Esmond  to  the  dignity  of 
Viscount  Castlcwood,  of  Shandon,  in  Ireland  :  and  the 
viscount's  estate  being  much  impoverished  by  loans  to  the 
king,  which  in  those  troublesome  times  his  Majesty  could 
not  repay,  a  grant  of  land  in  the  plantations  of  Virginia 
was  given  to  the  lord  viscount ;  part  of  which  land  is  in 
possession  of  descendants  of  his  family  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  Viscount  Castlewood  died  full  of  years,  and 
within  a  few  months  after  he  had  been  advanced  to  his 
honours.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  before- 
named  George  ;  and  left  issue  besides,  Thomas,  a  colonel 
in  the  king's  army,  that  afterwards  joined  the  Usurper's 
government ;  and  Francis,  in  holy  orders,  who  was  slain 
whilst  defending  the  house  of  Castlewood  against  the 
Parhament,  anno  1647. 

George,  Lord  Castlewood  (the  second  viscount)  of  King 
Charles  the  First's  time,  had  no  male  issue  save  his  one 
son  Eustace  Esmond,  who  was  killed,  with  half  of  the 
Castlewood  men  beside  him,  at  VV^orcester  fight.  The  lands 
about  Castlewood  were  sold  and  apportioned  to  the  Common- 
wealth men  ;  Castlewood  being  coi.cerned  in  almost  all  of 
the  plots  against  the  Protector,  after  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  up  to  King  Charles  the  Second's  restoration.     My  lord 
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folJoucd  that  king's  Court  about  in  its  exile,  having  ruined 
himself  m  its  service.  He  had  but  one  daughter,  who  was 
ol  no  great  comfort  to  her  father  ;  for  misfortune  had  not 
taught  those  exiles  sobriety  of  life  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
u  of  \ork  and  his  brother  the  king  both  (juarrelled 
about  Isabel  Esmond.  She  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen 
Henrietta  Mana;  she  early  joined  the  Roman  Church  ;  her 
lather,  a  m  eak  man,  follow  ing  her  not  long  after  at  Breda 

On  the  death  of  Eustace  Esmond  at  Worcester,  Thomas 
Esmond,  nephew  to  my  Lord  Castlewood,  and  then  a  strin- 
hng  became  heir  to  the  title.  His  fathei-  had  taken  the 
larhament  aide  in  the  quarrels,  and  so  had  been  estranged 
from  the  cliief  of  his  house  ;  and  my  Lord  Castlewood  was 
at  hi-st  so  much  enraged  to  think  that  his  title  (albeit  little 
more  than  an  empty  one  now)  should  pass  to  a  rascally 
Koundhead,  that  he  would  have  married  again,  and  indeed 
proposed  to  do  so  to  a  vintner's  daughter  at  Bruges,  to  whom 
us  lordship  owed  a  score  for  lodging  w hen  the  king  was 
there,  but  for  feai  of  the  laughter  of  the  Court,  and  the 
anger  of  his  daughter,  of  wIumu  he  stood  in  awe  ;  for  she 
was  in  temper  as  imperious  and  violent  as  my  lord  who 
was  much  enfeebled  by  wounds  and  drinkin-,  was  weak. 

Lord  Castlewood  would  have  had  a  match  between  his 
claugliter  Isabel  and  her  cousin,  the  son  of  that  Francis 
Esmond  who  was  killed  at  Castlew ood  siege.    And  the  lady 
It  ^yas  said,  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  man,  who  was  her 
junior  by  several  years  (which  circumstance  slie  did  not 
consider  to  be  a  fault  in  him) ;   but  having  paid  his  court, 
and  being  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  house,  he  suddenly 
Hung  up  his  suit,  when  it  seemed  to  be  pretty  prosperous, 
without  giving  a  pretext  for  his  behaviour.     His  friends 
mlhedhim  at  what  they  laughingly  chose  to  call  his  infidelity. 
Jack   Churchill,  Frank  Esmond's  lieutenant  in  the  royal 
regiment  of  foot  guards,  getting  the  company  which  Esmond 
vacated,  when  he  left  the  Court  and  went  to  Tangier  in  a  rage 
at  discovering  that  his  promotion  depended  on  the  com- 
plaisance of  his  elderly  affianced  bride.     He  and  Churchill, 
w^ho  had  been  condiscipvli  at  St.  Paul's  School,  had  words 
ahout  this  matter  ;   and  Frank  Esmond  said  to  him  with 
an  oath,    Jack,  your  sister  may  be  so-and-so,  but  by  Jove, 
ny  wife  shan  t !    and  swoi-ds  were  drawn,  and  blood  drawn, 
">o,  until  friends  separated  them  on  this  quarrel.     Few 
men  were  so  jealous  about  the  point  of  honour  in  those 
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days  ;  and  gentlemen  of  good  birth  and  lineage  thought 
a  royal  blot  was  an  ornament  to  their  family  coat.  Frank 
Esmond  retired  in  the  sulks,  first  to  Tangier,  whence  he 
returned  after  two  years'  service,  settling  on  a  small  property 
he  had  of  his  mother,  near  to  Winchester,  and  became 
a  country  gentleman,  and  kept  a  pack  of  beagles,  and  never 
came  to  Court  again  in  King  Charles's  time.  But  his  uncle 
Castlewood  was  never  reconciled  to  him ;  nor,  for  some 
time  afterwards,  his  cousin  whom  he  had  refused. 

By  places,  pensions,  bounties  from  France,  and  gifts 
from  the  king,  whilst  his  daughter  was  in  favour,  Lord 
Castlewood,  who  had  spent  in  the  royal  service  his  youth 
and  fortune,  did  not  retrieve  the  latter  quite,  and  never 
cared  to  visit  Castlewood,  or  repair  it,  since  the  death  of 
his  son,  but  managed  to  keep  a  good  house,  and  figure  at 
Court,  and  to  save  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money. 

And  now,  his  heir  and  nephew,  Thomas  Esmond,  began 
to  bid  for  his  uncle's  favour.  Thomas  had  served  with  the 
emperor,  and  with  the  Dutch,  when  King  Charles  was 
compelled  to  lend  troops  to  the  States,  and  against  them, 
when  his  Majesty  made  an  alUance  with  the  French  king. 
In  these  campaigns  Thomas  Esmond  was  more  remarked 
for  duelling,  brawUng,  vice,  and  play,  than  for  any  con- 
spicuous gallantry  in  the  field,  and  came  back  to  England, 
like  many  another  English  gentleman  who  has  travelled,  with 
a  character  by  no  means  improved  by  his  foreign  experience. 
He  had  dissipated  his  small  paternal  inheritance  of  a  younger 
brother's  portion,  and,  as  truth  must  be  told,  was  no  better 
than  a  hanger-on  of  ordinaries,  and  a  brawler  about  Alsatia 
and  the  Friars,  when  he  bethought  him  of  a  means  of 
mending  his  fortune. 

His  cousin  was  now  of  more  than  middle  age,  and  had 
nobody's  word  but  her  own  for  the  beauty  which  she  said 
she  once  possessed.  She  was  lean,  and  yellow,  and  long 
in  the  tooth  ;  all  the  red  and  white  in  all  the  toy-shops  in 
London  could  not  make  a  beauty  of  her — Mr.  Killigrew 
called  her  the  Sibyl,  the  death's-head  put  up  at  the  king's 
feast  as  a  memento  mori,  &c. — in  fine,  a  woman  who  might 
be  easy  of  conquest,  but  whom  only  a  very  bold  man  would 
think  of  conquering.  This  bold  man  was  Thomas  Esmond. 
He  had  a  fa,ncy  to  my  Lord  Castlewood's  savings,  the 
antouMt  of  which  rumour  had  very  much  exaggerated. 
Madam  Isabel  was  said  to  have  royal  jewels  of    great 
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J™  n'"^^"^^'  P°°''  ^''"^  Esmond's  last  coat  but  one  was 

111    UclM  11  • 

My  lord  had  at  this  time  a  fine  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  mgh  to  the  Duke's  Theatre  and  the  PoXal  ambas 

as  lonllT^'  Jr  ^'™°°^'  ''^'^  ^^^  frequented  th^  one 
now  came  to  the  church  as  assiduously.  He  looked  so 
lean  and  shabby,  that  he  passed  without  difficulty  for  a 
repentant  smner ;  and  so,  becoming  converted,  yo^u  may 
be  sure  took  lus  uncle's  priest  for  a  director.  ^  ^ 

Ihis  charitable  father  reconciled  him  Avith  the  old  lord 
his  uncle,  who  a  short  time  before  would  not  speak  to  Wm 
as  Tom  passed  under  my  lord's  coach  Mindo«,  his  lordS 
gomg  in  state  to  his  place  at  Court,  while  liis  neXw  Xnk 
by  with  his  battered  hat  and  feather,  and  the  point  o   Ws 

Thomas  Esmond,  after  this  reconcihation  A^ith  his  uncle 

Efir'J  ^'^^^-  '^  ^'''''  «^^^^'  ^»d  to  «how  signs  of  the 
benefits  of  good  living  and  clean  linen.     He  fasted  rigorously 

lev  sai^h:.  ^  ' '^'^  ^'^f *  ^"'  Wetite  was,  Mr.  Wycher- 
icy  haid,  he  ended  by  swallowing  that  flv-blown  rank  old 

Zuf  thfs  r""  "^.'r  ^^-^^^  ^'^l-«  JoLs td  Cpoot 
about  this  marriage  at  Court :  but  Tom  rode  tliither  in  his 
uncle  s  coach  now,  called  him  father,  and  havkiV  won 
could  afford  to  augh.     This  marriage  took  place  ve^sicX 

t^oTsp^eKlWr  '   ^^-'^"^  '^^'  ^^^-"^  ^'^^■ 

^va^hiTth^*n' •  T'"'^^^  '''^'  °""  «°"'  ^^'^^^  tJ^«  parents 
llf  f  ^  "  'i'*^"'''  eagerness  and  care  ;   but  who  in 

ffiftafntTb?noH  hS'^^^^^^^^     ^''^  °"^^  ^  ^rief  existence 
lif f  1p  hSf       i°'''^  "^"^  "°*  ^""  v^r^'  long  in  his  poor  feeble 
httlebody     Symptoms  of  evil  broke  out  early  on  him     and 
mv  In^r  5"i'j^'  P"^'  «nperstition,  nothi„n"ould  .satisfy 
mv  lord  and  lady  especially  the  latter,  but  having  the  poor 
lie  cripple  touched  by  lu«  Majesty  at  his  church      They 
.ma  k  :;!k^  *°,  '-'^  ^"'  "^''^'^^  ^t  first  (the  doctors  S 
nd  ^"v^  .y   "'  ^r''^  constantly  in  attendance  on  tlie  child 
•nid  cApcrimcnting  on   his  poor  little   body   Mith   cvciv 

1"^  Majesty  touched  Inm,  m  a  few  wcck«  uftcruard  the 
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iKwi-  thing  died— causing  the  lampooners  of  the  Court  to 
sa'-.  Miat  the  king  in  expeUing  evil  out  of  the  infant  of 
'Uom  Esmond  and  Isabella  his  wife,  expelled  the  life  out  of 
it,  which  was  nothing  but  corruption. 

The  mother's  natural  pang  at  losing  this  poor  httle  child 
must  have  been  increased  when  she  thought  of  her  rival 
Frank  Esmond's  wife,  who  was  a  favourite  of  the  whole 
Court,  where  my  poor  Lady  Castlewood  was  neglected,  and 
who  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  flourishing  and  beautiful, 
and  was  about  to  become  a  mother  once  more. 

The  Court,  as  I  have  heard,  only  laughed  the  more 
because  the  poor  lady,  who  had  pretty  well  passed  the  age 
when  ladies  are  accustomed  to  have  children,  nevertheless 
determined  not  to  give  hope  up,  and  even  when  she  came 
to  live  at  Castlewood,  was  constantly  sending  over  to  Hexton 
for  the  doctor,  aid  announcing  to  her  friends  the  arrival 
of  an  heir.  This  absurdity  of  hers  was  one  amongst  many 
others  which  the  wags  used  to  play  upon.  Indeed,  to  the 
last  days  of  her  life,  my  lady  viscountess  had  the  comfort 
of  fancying  herself  beautiful,  and  persisted  in  blooming  up 
to  the  very  midst  of  winter,  painting  roses  on  her  cheeks 
Itmg  after  their  natural  season,  and  attiring  herself  like 
summer  though  her  head  was  covered  with  snow. 

Gentlemen  who  were  about  the  Court  of  King  Charles 
and  King  James,  have  told  the  present  writer  a  number  of 
stories  about  this  queer  old  lady,  with  which  it's  not  neces- 
sary that  posterity  should  be  entertained.  She  is  said  to 
have  had  great  powers  of  invective  ;  and,  if  she  fought  with 
all  her  rivals  in  King  James's  favour,  'tis  certain  she  must 
have  had  a  vast  number  of  quarrels  on  her  hands.  She 
was  a  woman  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  and  it  appears  pursued 
and  rather  fatigued  his  Majesty  witli  her  rights  and  her 
wrongs.  Some  say  that  the  cause  of  her  leaving  Court  was 
jealousy  of  Frank  Esmond's  wife  :  others,  that  she  was 
forced  to  retreat  after  a  great  battle  which  took  place  at 
Whitehall,  between  her  ladyship  and  Lady  Dorchester, 
Tom  Killigrew's  daughter,  whom  the  king  delighted  to 
honour,  and  in  which  that  ill-favoured  Esther  got  the 
better  of  our  elderly  Vashti.  But  her  ladyship  for  her  part 
always  averred  that  it  was  her  husband's  quarrel,  and  not 
her  own,  which  occasioned  the  banishment  of  the  two  intf» 
the  country  ;  and  the  cruel  ingratitude  of  the  sovereign  in 
giving  away,  out  of  the  family,  that  place  of  Warden  of 
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the  Butteries  and  Groom  of  the  King's  Posset,  which  the 
two  last  Lords  Castlevvood  liad  held  so  honourably,  and 
\»hich  was  now  conferred  upon  a  fellow  of  yesterday,  and 
i>  hanger-on  of  that  odious  Dorchester  creature,  my  Lord 
Bergamot  ^ ;  'I  never,'  said  my  lady,  '  could  have  come 
to  see  his  Majesty's  posset  carried  by  any  other  hand  than 
an  Esmond.  I  should  have  dashed  the  salver  out  of  Lord 
Bergamot's  hand,  had  I  met  him.'  And  those  who  knew 
her  ladyship  are  aware  that  she  was  a  person  quite  capable 
of  performing  this  feat,  had  she  not  wisely  kept  out  of 
the  way. 

Holding  the  purse-strings  in  her  own  control,  to  which, 
indeed,  she  liked  to  bring  most  persons  who  came  near  her, 
Lady  Castlewood  could  command  her  husband's  obedience, 
and  so  broke  up  her  establishment  at  London ;  she  had 
removed  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  Chelsey,  to  a  pretty 
new  house  she  bought  there  ;  and  brought  her  estabUsh- 
ment,  her  maids,  lap-dogs,  and  gentlewomen,  her  priest, 
and  his  lordship,  her  husband,  to  Castlewood  Hall,  that 
she  had  never  seen  since  she  (juitted  it  as  a  child  with  her 
father  during  the  troubles  of  King  Charles  the  First's  reign. 
Ttie  walls  were  still  open  in  tlie  old  house  as  they  had  been 
left  by  the  shot  of  the  Commonwealth  men.  A  part  of  the 
nic.nsion  wa;^  restored  and  furnished  up  with  the  plate, 
hangings,  and  furniture,  brought  from  the  house  in  London. 
My  lady  meant  to  have  a  triumphal  entry  into  Castlevvood 
village,  and  expected  the  people  to  cheer  as  she  drove  over 
the  Green  in  lier  great  coach,  my  lord  beside  her,  her  gentle- 
women, lap-dogs,  and  cockatoos  on  the  opposite  seat,  six 
horses  to  her  carriage,  and  servants  armed  and  mounted, 
following  it  and  preceding  it.  But  'twas  in  the  height  of 
the  No-Popery  cry  ;  the  folks  in  the  village  and  the  neigh- 
bouring town  were  scared  by  the  sight  of  her  ladyship's 
painted  face  and  eyelids,  as  she  bobbed  her  head  out  of  the 
coach  window,  meaning  no  doubt  to  be  very  gracious  ;  and 
one  old  woman  said,  *  Lady  Isabel !  lord-a-mercy,  it's  Lady 

'  Lionel  Tipton,  created  Baron  Bcrgamot,  ann.  1H8«,  Gentleman 
Usher  of  the  Back  iStairs,  and  afterwards  appointed  Warden  of  the 
Butteries  and  Groom  of  the  King's  Posset  (on  the  decease  of  George, 
«econd  Viscount  Castlewood),  accompanied  his  Majesty  to  St. 
Germiiins,  where  he  died  without  issue.  No  Groom  of  the  Posset 
w-as  appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  nor  hath  there  been  such  an 
omccr  in  any  suct-ccding  reign. 
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Jezebel ! '  a  name  by  which  the  enemies  of  the  right 
honourable  viscountess  were  afterwards  in  the  liabit  of 
designating  her.  The  country  was  then  in  a  great  No- 
Popery  fervour,  her  ladyship's  known  conversion,  and  her 
husband's,  the  priest  in  her  train,  and  the  service  performed 
at  the  chapel  of  Castlewood  (though  the  chapel  had  been 
built  for  that  worship  before  any  other  was  heard  of  in  the 
country,  and  though  the  service  was  performed  in  the 
most  quiet  manner),  got  her  no  favour  at  first  in  the  county 
or  village.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  of  Castle- 
wood had  been  confiscated,  and  been  parcelled  out  to 
Commonwealth  men.  One  or  two  of  these  old  Cromwellian 
soldiers  were  still  alive  in  the  village,  and  looked  grimly 
at  first  upon  my  lady  viscountess,  when  she  came  to 
dwell  there. 

She  appeared  at  the  Hexton  Assembly,  bringing  her  lord 
after  her,  scaring  the  country  folks  with  the  splendour  of  her 
diamonds,  which  she  always  wore  in  public.  They  said  she 
wore  them  in  private,  too,  and  slept  with  them  round  her 
neck  ;  though  the  writer  can  pledge  his  word  that  this  was 
a  calumny.  '  If  she  were  to  take  them  off,'  my  Lady  Sark 
said,  '  Tom  Esmond,  her  husband,  would  run  away  with 
them  and  pawn  them.'  'Twas  another  calumny.  My 
Lady  Sark  was  also  an  exile  from  Court,  and  there  had  been 
war  between  the  two  ladies  before. 

The  village  people  began  to  be  reconciled  presently  to  their 
lady,  who  was  generous  and  kind,  though  fantastic  and 
haughty,  in  her  ways  ;  and  whose  praises  Dr.  Tusher,  the 
vicar,  sounded  loudly  amongst  his  flock.  As  for  my  lord,  he 
gave  no  great  trouble,  being  considered  scarce  more  than 
an  appendage  to  my  lady,  who  as  daughter  of  the  old  lords 
of  Castlewood,  and  possessor  of  vast  wealth,  as  the  country 
folks  said  (though  indeed  nine-tenths  of  it  existed  but  in 
rumour),  was  looked  upon  as  the  real  queen  of  the  Castle, 
and  mistress  of  all  it  contained. 
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CHAPTER  III 

WHTTHEB  m  rm  time  of  THOMAS.  THIRD  VTSrOUXT.  t  H.D  PRECEDED 
HIM  AS   PAGE   TO  ISABELLA 

COJONO  up  to  London  again  some  short  time  after  this 
retreat   the  Lord  Castlewood  dispatched  a  retainer  of  hs 
to  a  httle  cottage  in  the  village  of  Ealing,  near  to  London 
where  for  some  time  had  dwelt  an  old  Kench  refuJle   bv 
name  Mr.  Pastoure^au.  one  of  those  whom  The  peZuiion 
of  the  Huguenots  by  the  French  king  had  brSt  over 
to  this  country.     With  this  old  man  lived  a  litUe  fad   who 
went  by  the  name  of  Henry  Thomas.     He  remember'ed    o 
have  hved  m  another  place  a  short  time  beforernea? 
London    too    amongst  looms   and  spinning- wh;e"s    am 

There  he  had  a  dear,  dear  friend,  who  died  and  whom  he 

.?n  l1e?f".t  f'  "T^-^  "'^'f  ^'"^  '"  ^'^  dr^^'"^  sometime' ; 
and  her  face,  though  it  was  homely,  was  a  thousand  times 

h-arer  to  him  than  that  of  Mrs.' Pastoureau.  Bon  Rn  a 

T'as  oureau's  new  wife,  who  came  to  live  with  lihn  aftS 

aunt  ^^entaway.     And  there,  at  Spittlefields.  as  Tt  used 

^it  ,ispH  r*;  ^iru  ^  "'t  ^'^°''^^'  ^^•''"  '^-^^  ^  weaver  oo 
but  used  to  teU  Harry  that  he  was  a  little  gentleman  and 
that  his  father  was  a  captain,  and  his  mother  an  angeT 

When  he  said  so.  Bon  Papa  used  to  look  up  ffom  the 
loom  where  he  was  embroidering  beautiful  silk  flowers  and 
say,  'Angel!  she  belongs  to  the  Babylonish  ScarlenVoman^ 

Imd  a  h?tVZ:'"r  'f ''".^  ''  '^'  «-^^^^  Woman.^  h'c 

vmns  o.,f  nf?  ^  '"'"'f  ^i  ^^'''^y^  ""'^  ^°  P^^a^h  and  sing 

>\  mns  out  of  his  great  old  nose.    Little  Harry  did  not  like 

idTlt^i^    1-Hked  better  the  fine  storied  whi cT Vun 

'fnrifl       I  ^?",  ^""P^^  '^"f^  never  told  him  pretty 

away    '  ^"^'"'"^  '''''^'  ^'"^^^  ^'^«^ge,  and  iJ^lZ 

of  he^o^vn  ?w"?'l^"  ?f P^-'  f  "^ '"« ''^^'  ^"^  ^wo  children 
T  hfnr    •]      ^^^  ^°"Sht  with  her,  came  to  live  at  Ealina 

ulrZ      '''^^  ^^u?  '^^^  "'"'^'•en  t»»e  best  of  everything  and 
Harry  many  a  whipping,  lie  knew  not  why.     Besides  blows 
l^e got  111  names  from  her,  which  need  notV  seldown  he^e' 
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for  the  sake  of  old  Mr.  Pastoureau,  who  was  still  kind  some- 
times. The  unhappiness  of  those  days  is  long  forgiven, 
though  they  cast  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  the  child's 
yonth,  which  will  accompany  him,  no  doubt,  to  the  end  of 
his  days  :  as  those  tender  twigs  are  bent  the  trees  grow 
afterward  ;  and  he,  at  least,  wlio  has  suffered  as  a  child, 
and  is  not  quite  perverted  in  that  early  school  of  unhappi- 
ness, learns  to  be  gentle  and  long-suffering  with  little 
children. 

Harry  was  very  glad  when  a  gentleman  dressed  in  black, 
on  horseback,  with  a  mounted  servant  behind  him,  came  to 
fetch  him  away  from  Ealing.  The  noverca,  or  unjust  step- 
mother, who  had  neglected  him  for  her  own  two  children, 
gave  him  supper  enough  the  night  before  he  went  away, 
and  plenty  in  the  morning.  She  did  not  beat  him  once,  and 
told  the  children  to  keep  their  hands  off  him.  One  was  a 
girl,  and  Harry  never  could  bear  to  strike  a  girl ;  and  the 
other  was  a  boy,  whom  he  could  easily  have  beat,  but  lie 
always  cried  out,  when  Mrs.  Pastoureau  came  sailing  to  the 
rescue  with  arms  like  a  flail.  She  only  wtished  Harry's  face 
the  day  he  went  away  ;  nor  ever  so  much  as  once  boxetl 
his  ears.  She  whimpered  rather  when  the  gentleman  in 
black  came  for  the  boy  ;  and  old  Mr.  Pastoureau,  as  he 
gave  the  child  his  blessing,  scowled  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
strange  gentleman,  and  grumbled  out  something  about 
Babylon  and  the  scarlet  lady.  He  was  grown  quite  old, 
like  a  child  almost.  Mrs.  Pastoureau  used  to  wipe  his 
nose  as  she  did  to  the  children.  She  was  e  great,  big, 
handsome  young  woman  ;  but,  though  she  pretended  to 
cry,  Harry  thought  'twas  only  a  sham,  and  sprung  quite 
delighted  upon  the  horse  upon  which  the  lackey  helped  him. 

He  was  a  Frenchman  ;  his  nam?  was  Blaise.  The  child 
could  talk  to  him  in  his  own  language  perfectly  well :  he 
knew  it  better  than  English  inde^  :  having  lived  hitherto 
chiefly  among  French  people  :  and  being  called  th(  ttle 
Frenchman  by  other  boys  on  Ealing  Green.  He  soon  i  irnt 
to  speak  English  perfectly,  and  to  forget  some  of  his  Fren^jh  : 
children  forget  easily.  Some  earher  and  fainter  recollections 
tliu  child  had,  of  a  different  country  ;  and  a  town  with  tall 
\\  hite  houses  ;  and  a  ship.  But  these  were  quite  indistinct 
in  tlie  boy's  mind,  as  indeed  the  memory  of  Ealing  soon 
became,  at  least  of  much  that  he  suffered  there. 

The  lackey  before   whom  he  rode  was  very  livyi'ly  and 
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voluble,  and  informed  the  boy  that  the  gentleman  ridini/ 
before  him  was  my  lord's  chaplain.  Fatlier  Holt— that  he 
was  now  to  be  called  Master  Harry  Esmond— that  my  Lord 
Viscount  Castlewood  was  his  parratn— that  he  was  to  live  at 

the  great  house  of  Castlewood,  in  the  province  of shire. 

where  he  would  see  madame  the  viscountess,  who  was  a 
grand  lady.  And  so,  seated  on  a  cloth  before  Blaise's 
saddle,  Harry  Esmond  was  brought  to  London,  and  to  a  fine 
square  called  Covent  Garden,  near  to  which  his  patron 
lodged. 

Mr.  Holt  the  priest  took  the  child  by  the  hand,  and 
brought  him  to  this  nobleman,  a  grand  languid  nobleman 
in  a  great  cap  and  flowered  morning-gown,  sucking  oranges. 
He  patted  Harry  on  the  head  and  gave  him  an  orange. 

'G'est  hien  pa,'  he  said  to  the  priest  after  eyeing  the 
child,  and  the  gentleman  in  black  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Let  Blaise  take  him  out  for  a  holiday,'  and  out  for  a 
liohday  the  boy  and  the  valet  went.  Harry  went  jumping 
along  ;  he  was  glad  enough  to  go. 

He  will  remember  to  his  life's  end  the  delights  of  those 
days.  He  was  taken  to  see  a  play  by  Monsieur  Blaise,  in 
a  house  a  thousand  times  greater  and  finer  than  the  booth 
at  Ealing  Fair— and  on  the  next  happy  day  they  took  water 
on  the  river,  and  Harry  saw  London  Bridge,  with  the 
houses  and  booksellers'  shops  thereon,  looking  Uke  a  street, 
and  the  Tom  or  of  London,  with  the  armour,  and  the  great 
hons  and  bears  in  the  moats— all  under  company  of  Mon- 
sieur Blaise. 

Presently,  of  an  early  morning,  all  the  party  set  forth  for 
the  country,  namely,  my  lord  viscount  and  the  other 
gentleman  ;  Monsieur  Blaise,  and  Harry  on  a  pillion  behind 
them,  and  two  or  three  men  with  pistols  leading  the  baggage- 
imrses.  And  all  along  the  road  the  Frenchman  told  little 
Harry  stories  of  brigands,  which  made  the  child's  hair  stand 
on  end,  -ind  terrified  him  ;  so  that  at  the  great  gloomy  inn 
on  the  road  where  they  lay,  he  besought  to  be  allowed  to 
sleep  in  a  room  with  one  of  the  servants,  and  was  com- 
passionated by  Mr.  Holt,  the  gentleman  who  travelled  with 
my  lord,  and  who  gave  the  child  a  little  bed  in  his  chamber. 
His  artless  talk  and  answers  very  likely  inclined  this 
gentleman  in  the  boy's  favour,  for  next  day  Mr.  Holt  said 
Harry  should  ride  behind  him,  and  not  with  the  FrencJi 
lackey  ;  and  all  along  the  journey  put  a  thousand  questions 
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to  th('  child — as  to  Iuh  foster-brother  and  relations  at 
Ealing  ;  what  his  old  grandfather  had  taught  him  ;  what 
languages  he  knew  ;  whetlier  he  could  read  and  write,  and 
sing,  and  so  forth.  And  Mr.  Holt  found  that  Harry  could 
read  and  write,  and  possessed  the  two  languages  of  French 
and  Knglisii  very  well ;  and  when  he  asked  Harry  about 
singing,  the  lad  broke  out  with  a  hymn  to  the  tune  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther,  which  set  Mr.  Holt  a-laughing  ;  and 
even  caused  his  grand  parrain  in  the  laced  hat  and  periwig 
to  laugh  too  when  Holt  told  him  what  the  child  was  singing. 
For  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  hymns  were  not 
sung  in  the  churches  Mr.  Holt  preached  at. 

'  You  must  never  sing  that  song  any  more,  do  you  hear, 
little  manikin  ?  '  says  my  lord  viscount,  holding  up  a 
finger. 

'  But  we  will  try  and  teach  you  a  better,  Harry,'  Mr.  Holt 
said  ;  and  the  child  answered,  for  he  was  a  docile  child, 
and  of  an  affectionate  nature,  '  That  he  loved  pretty  songs, 
and  would  try  and  learn  anything  the  gentleman  would 
tell  him.'  Tliat  day  he  so  pleased  tlie  gentlemen  by  his 
talk,  that  they  had  him  to  dine  with  ilic.n  at  the  inn,  and 
encouiuged  him  in  his  prattle  ;  and  Monsieur  Blaise,  with 
whom  he  rode  and  dined  the  day  before,  waited  upon  him 
now. 

'  'Tis  well,  'tis  well  !  '  said  Blaise,  that  night  (in  his  own 
language)  when  they  lay  again  at  an  inn.  ■■  We  are  a  little 
lord  here  ;  we  are  a  little  lord  now  :  we  shall  see  what  we  are 
when  we  come  to  Castlewood  where  my  lady  is.' 

'  When  shall  we  come  to  Castlewood,  Monsieur  Blaise  V  ' 
says  Harry. 

'  Parbleu !  my  lord  does  not  press  himself,'  Blaise  says, 
with  a  grin  ;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  his  lordship  was 
not  in  a  great  hurry,  for  he  spent  three  days  on  that  journey, 
which  Harry  Esmond  hath  often  since  ridden  in  a  dozen 
hours.  For  the  last  two  of  the  days,  Harry  rode  with  the 
priest,  who  was  so  kind  to  him,  that  the  child  had  grown 
to  be  quite  fond  and  familiar  with  him  by  the  journey's 
end.  and  had  scarce  a  thought  in  his  little  heart  which  by 
that  time  he  had  not  confided  to  his  new  friend. 

At  length  on  the  third  day,  at  evening,  they  came  to  a 
village  standing  «  m  a  green  with  elms  round  it,  very  pretty 
lo  look  at ;  and  the  people  there  all  took  off  their  hats, 
and  made  curtsies  to  mv  lord  visooimt,  who  bowed  to  theni 
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all  languidly  ;   and  there  was  one  portly  person  that  wore 

a  cassock  and  a  broad-leafed  hat.  who'  hmved  lower  than 

any  one-and  w.th  thi«  one  both  my  lord  and  Mr.  Holt 

had  a  few  words        This.  Harry,  is  Castlewood  church  ' 

tII^J'  ^T^t    ^f  '^'' ''t^"- P*"^^ '^'''<  J««™^d  Sr 

Tusher"'  ^°"'         '  ''"■*'''   ''"'*   "^'^^^   ^•^^«'* 

'Come  up  to  supper,  doctor,'  says  my  lord:    at  which 

he  doctor  made  another  low  bow.  and  the  party  moved  on 

towards  a  grand  house  that  was  before  them,  with  many 

grey  towers,  and  vanes  on  them,  and  windows  flaming  in 

their  heads  made  for  the  woods  behind  the  house,  as  Harry 
^w  ;  and  Mr.  Holt  told  him  that  they  lived  at  Castlewood 

They  came  to  th*  house,  and  passed  under  an  arch  into 
a  courtyard,  w-ith  u  fountain  in  the  centre,  where  many 
men  came  and  held  my  lord's  stirrup  as  he  descended,  and 
paid  great  respect  to  Mr.  Holt  likewise.  And  the  chUd 
thought  that  the  servants  looked  at  him  curiously    and 

S"!  h- °"\*"^^*f '-^"^  ^^  '■^'^»"«i  ^^hat  Blaise  had 
said  to  him  when  they  were  in  London,  and  Harry  had 

^ParLT""'  ^'  «°f.P\P*'   ''^''''  '^'  Frenchman^said 
Parbleuf  one  sees  well  that  my  lord  is  your  eodfather ' 

words  whereof  the  poor  lad  did  not  know  t^mfa^ng  then' 

warnf  ^^PPr^hended  the  truth  in  a  very  short  tLf  after-' 

Taking  Harry  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  they  were  both 

coTrt".^  ^'T  '^j  ^T"^'  ^'-  H°^^  ^^d  hi^  across  the 
court,  and  under  a  low  door  to  rooms  on  a  level  uith  the 

Tambe;  Te  o.h'"^  Father  Holt  said  was  to  be  the  boy': 

the  ?.f W'         *^^'  °!?  *^^  ^^^^'^  «'d«  Of  the  passage  being 

va.W  „  a''^  I  fu"^,^'  '°°"  *«  the  h"l«  man's  Le  waf 
^vashed,  and  the  father's  own  dress  arranged,  Harry's  guide 

hL'.A  ^  "P  *  ^**'^'  ^"^  *h'0"gh  an  ante-room  to  my 
thoLhf^rT"'^"'-^"  apartment  than  which  Harry 
thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  more  grand-no,  not  in 
the  Tower  of  London  which  he  hSd  just^isited.  iSde^ 
Sieen  Sith Jh"^  ?^*^  ^^a^nentei  in  the  mann^fS 
either  end  -H*K  '  *• '"^'  T*^  «'^*  '^^^  ^^"d«^vs  at 
K  MON  "  '         h*"«»"g«  of  tapestry,  which  the  sun  shining 
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through  the  coloured  glass  painted  of  a  thousand  hues ; 
and  here  in  state,  by  the  fire,  sat  a  ladv  to  whom  the  priest 
took  up  Harry,  who  was  indeed  amazed  by  her  appearance. 

My  lady  viscountess's  face  was  daubea  with  white  and 
red  up  to  the  eyes,  to  which  the  paint  gave  an  uneartlily 
glare  :  she  had  a  tower  of  lace  on  her  head,  under  v  ich 
was  a  bush  of  black  curls— bonowed  curls— so  thi  no 
wonder  little  Harry  Esmond  was  scared  when  he  was  first 
presented  to  her — the  kind  priest  acting  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  that  solemn  introduction — and  he  stared  at 
her  with  eyes  almost  as  great  as  her  own,  as  he  had  stared 
at  the  player-woman  who  acted  the  wicked  tragody-queen, 
when  the  players  came  down  to  Ealing  Fair.  She  sat  in 
a  great  chair  by  the  fire-corner  ;  in  her  lap  was  a  spaniel- 
dog  that  barked  furiously  ;  on  a  little  table  by  her  was  her 
ladyship's  snuff-box  and  her  sugar-plum  box.  She  wore 
a  dress  of  black  velvet,  and  a  petticoat  of  flame-coloured 
brocade.  She  had  as  many  rings  on  her  fingers  as  the  old 
woman  of  Banbury  Cross  ;  and  pretty  small  feet  which 
she  was  fond  of  showing,  with  great  gold  clocks  to  her 
stockings,  and  white  pantofles  with  red  heels  ;  and  an 
odour  of  musk  was  shook  out  of  her  garments  whenever  she 
moved  or  quitted  the  room,  leaning  on  her  tortoiseshell 
stick,  little  Fury  barking  at  her  heels. 

Mrs.  Tusher,  the  parson's  wife,  was  with  my  lady.  She 
had  been  waiting-woman  to  her  ladyship  in  the  late  lord's 
time,  and,  having  her  soul  in  that  business,  took  naturally 
to  it  when  the  Viscountess  of  Castlewood  returned  to  inhabit 
her  father's  house. 

'  I  present  to  your  ladyship  your  kinsman  and  little  page 
of  honour.  Master  Henry  Esmond,'  Mr.  Holt  said,  bowing 
lowly,  with  a  sort  of  comical  humility.  'Make  a  pretty 
bow  to  my  lady,  monsieur ;  and  then  another  little  bow, 
not  so  low,  to  Madam  Tusher — the  fair  priestess  of  Castle- 
wood.' 

'  Where  I  have  lived  and  hope  to  die,  sir,'  says  Madam 
Tusher,  giving  a  hard  glance  at  the  brat,  and  then  at  my 
lady. 

Upon  her  the  boy's  whole  attention  was  for  a  time  directed. 
He  could  not  keep  his  great  eyes  off  from  her.  Since  the 
Empress  of  Ealing  lie  hwi  seen  nothing  so  awful. 

'  Does  my  appearance  please  you,  little  page  ?  '  asked 
the  lady. 
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if  it  widn't.    cried 


•Ho  would  be  v  rv  hard   to  pleaM» 
Madam  Tusher. 
;  Hav..  done,  you  ,.IJ.v  Maria,'  said  Lady  rwiewcd 

rl.nr!        */"'  aftaclud.  I'n.  attadu^.  nudam-anc'    Td 
die  rather  than  not  say  so.'  »>"     i  a 

;je  meur^on  je  ni'atutrhe:  Mr.  Holt  >aid.  with  a  polite 
gnn.  '  'J  he  ,vy  says  «<,  in  ti.e  pl.-ture.  and  d  ngs  o  H.e  ak 
hke  a  fond  parasite  as  it   «*.'  *^    i«*  im  »>aK 

'  Parrioide,  nlr  ! '  cries  Mrs.  Tuslior 

Hnir"''*''  J"«*»^^r7""  »'•*'  «l«^y-  hiektring  .vifh  Father 
„nJ  ;i  i  uL  ^^^^'  ^'""'^'  *^od  kiss  mv  luH.d  ,1,  Id  ' 
and  the  oak  held  out  a  lyranch  to  Uttl.  Harry  Ksinond  who 
took  and  dut  fuJiy  kis^sed  the  loan  old  fmnd  u  on  t le 
gr^arled  knuckles  of  which  th.  ro  glittere.1  a  Uundn'r  ngs 

To  kiss  that  hand  would  m.ike  n.nny  a  pretty  fellow 
happy  !  cried  Mrs.  Tusher  :  ,n  ^vhich  my  '  dVcn^nrout 
Oo  you  foolish  Tusher,'  and  tappir,.  hi.  .  ith  h  ■  r^^^^at 
fau,  1  usher  ran  forward  to  seize  hi  har.Vl  and  k  1  i  >u?v 
arose  and  barked  furiously  at  Tusher  .  ami  Father  HoH 
looked  on  at  this^ueer  scene,  with  arch  grave  glances 

ladv"t?To^''?;.i'''^H^^  i^^""^^  ^°^  pe'rhaps'pleased  the 
inm.  1  t" 'f'^^^  "''"^'^  '^*^«  bestowed  /for  having 

fnS  t. .  '"J"  ?i!'  ^"^^  '^'  *^^*^"  Holt  had  directed  hm 
Sd   '  P  ^   F  '^^"  ^*«)  ^n'i  performed  hi.  obeisance,    he 

Xu  wlmltonrXr**'  ""^  ^T^"  "^  ''"'  ^^*"'^^^  ^^-i"  inform 
you  Miiat  your  duties  are,  when  you  .vait  upon  mv  lord  and 

me;  and  good  Father  Holt  will  instruct  you ^rbecomes 
evfry  Wnrand^  "'"^"  ^""  "'"  ^^^  ^^  obe^ence  fn 
llg^^ld' af 'vour  tuC^  ^'"  "'^^  ^""  ^^^  '^^  -  ^--^^  and 

Mr^' HoKn^r^K"^  ^"^  ^^7  >i*^  g'-^^t^^t  reverence  for 
ehe  in  th;  worli''  \T'^  ^^'^^  °^  ^'^"^  ^han  of  anything 

om  Father  Holt       !i*"'  i'"'^'  ^7'  '°  ^"«^'  ^  ^'^^  '^  lo«k 
irom  J^athei  Holt  made  her  calm  :   indeed  he  had  a  va^f 

r're's?  hi  ^""'"^  ''^r  ^^'«  ^^"^^  '--  hrmT  and,  among 
fidence  '«nH  .?'  ?"P'^  ^""''^  ^""^^^^  "P  ^^^^1^  an  entire  con? 
iidence  and  attachment  to  the  good  father  and  bponm^ 
his  willing  slave  almost  from  the  hW  mon^^  T  u^ 

Hf»  TMif'  i,:„         11  1       \  .  ^^'  ™oni'^2ii  hv  saw  him. 

awav  fmm  hLT'J'  ^'^"^  '"^°  **»^  ^*^^«^'«  ^^  '^^  ^valked 
S  nr«r  fif«^P'^««ntation  to  his  mistreas,  and  asked 
many  questions  m  his  artless  childish  May.     '  Who  is  that 

mon,  pietty  than  my  Ludy  O.stlewood.' 


■n 
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*  She  is  Madam  Tusher,  the  parson's  wife  of  Castlewood 
She  has  a  son  of  your  age,  but  bigger  than  you.' 

*  Why  does  she  like  so  to  kiss  ray  lady's  hand  ?  It  is  no 
good  to  kiss.' 

'  Tastes  are  different,  little  man.  Madam  Tusher  i 
attached  to  ray  lady,  having  been  her  waiting-woman 
before  she  was  married,  in  the  old  lord's  time.  She  marries 
Doctor  Tusher  the  chaplain.  The  English  househol( 
divines  often  marry  the  waiting-women.* 

*  You  will  not  marry  the  French  woman,  will  you  ?  I  sa\ 
her  laughing  with  Blaise  in  the  buttery.' 

*  I  belong  to  a  church  that  is  older  and  better  than  th 
English  Church,'  Mr.  Holt  said  (making  a  sign  whereo 
Esmond  did  not  then  understand  the  meaning,  across  hi 
breast  and  forehead) ;  '  in  our  Clmrch  the  clergy  do  not  marrj 
You  will  understand  these  things  better  soon.' 

'  Was  not  St.  Peter  the  head  of  your  Church  ? — Dr.  Rab 
bits  of  Ealing  told  us  so.' 

The  father  said,  '  Yes,  he  was.' 

'  But  St.  Peter  was  married,  for  we  heard  only  last  Sunda; 
that  his  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever.'  On  which  thi 
father  again  laughed,  and  said  he  would  understand  thi 
too  better  soon,  and  talked  of  other  things,  and  took  awa^ 
Harry  Esmond,  and  showed,  him  the  great  old  house  whicl 
he  had  come  to  inhabit. 

It  stood  on  a  rising  green  hill,  with  woods  behind  it,  ii 
which  were  rooks'  nests,  where  the  birds  at  morning  anc 
returning  home  at  evening  made  a  great  cawing.  At  th 
foot  of  the  hill  was  a  river  with  a  steep  ancient  bridge  cross 
ing  it ;  and  beyond  that  a  large  pleasant  green  flat,  wher 
the  village  of  Castlewood  stood  and  stands,  with  the  churcl 
in  the  midst,  the  parsonage  hard  by  it,  the  inn  with  the  black 
smith's  forge  beside  it,  and  the  sign  of  the'  Three  Castles 
on  the  elm.  The  London  road  stretched  away  toward: 
the  rising  sun,  and  to  tlie  west  were  swelling  hills  and  peakn 
behind  which  many  a  time  Harry  Esmond  saw  the  same  sui 
setting,  that^  he  now  looks  on  thousands  of  miles  awa^ 
across  the  great  ocean — in  a  new  Castlewood  by  anothe 
stream,  that  bears,  like  the  new  country  of  wanderinj 
Aeneas,  the  fond  names  of  the  land  of  his  youth. 

The  Hall  of  Castlewood  was  built  with  two  courts,  whereo 
one  only,  the  fountain  court,  was  now  inhabited,  the  othei 
having  I  een  battered  down  in  the  Cromwellian  wars.    Ir 
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the  fountain  court,  still  in  good  repair  was  fh*.  m-oof  »,oii 

iooKing  to  the  north,  and  communicating  with  the  litH^ 

tTthiJt  r"^  '"'*T^  ^"^  *^«  buifdings  stitch  ng 
from  that  to  the  mam  gate,  and  with  the  hall  (which  looS 

dufv  ^hiP^    '^  ^'""^"^  ^"^^"^^  t^^  domes  J  part  of  his 

manv  in  f  ho  .       .        gentry,  of  whom  there  were  a  pretty 

contrast  tlVo  Tffli  '  it  ^^^^^^^^  '^°^'^<^y  ^^^  ^a^  curious  to 

thrdTreotnr  .?  JL  ?''^^°^  behaviour  between  Father  Holt 
to  pS-Mr  H^^^^^^     ""^  »°«^°^  Tuaher,  the  rector  of 
<l"itrtSec!ual^ndr'''"^  amongst  the  very  highest  as 
I>o(^tor  Tushr  whnl     ^T"'*'"^'"^  ^'^^*'"  '^"  •  ^^blle  poor 
luvvinrr  h.  7    i      ,  •^*'  position  was  indeed  a  difficult  one 

^Zi^^r^^^^H  """*^'  *"  ^»»«  Hall,  and  still    ot^rj 
1  ui,  ana  aluay6  rose  to  go  away  after  the  tirst  course. 
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Also  there  came  in  these  times  to  Fatlier  Holt  many  pri- 
vate visitors,  whom  after  a  little,  Henry  Esmond  had  little 
difficulty  in  recognizing  as  ecclesiastics  of  the  father's 
persuasion  ;  whatever  their  dresses  (and  they  adopted  all) 
might  be.  These  were  closeted  with  the  father  constantly, 
and  often  came  and  rode  away  without  paying  their  devoirs 
to  my  lord  and  lady — to  the  lady  and  lord  rather — his  lord- 
ship being  little  more  than  a  cipher  in  the  house,  and  entirely 
under  his  domineering  partner.  A  little  fowling,  a  little 
hunting,  a  great  deal  of  sleep,  and  a  long  time  at  cards  and 
table,  carried  through  one  day  after  another  with  his  lord- 
ship. When  meetings  took  place  in  this  second  year,  which 
often  would  happen  with  closed  doors,  the  page  found  my 
lord's  sheet  of  paper  scribbled  over  with  dojs  and  horses, 
and  'twas  said  he  had  much  ado  to  keep  himself  awake  at 
these  councils  :  the  countess  ruling  over  them,  and  he  acting 
as  little  more  than  her  secretary. 

Father  Holt  began  speedily  to  be  so  much  occupied  with 
these  meetings  as  rather  to  neglect  the  education  of  the 
little  lad  who  so  gladly  put  himself  under  the  kind  priest's 
orders.  At  first  they  read  much  and  regularly,  both  in 
Latin  and  French  ;  the  father  not  neglecting  in  anything  to 
impress  his  faith  upon  his  pupil,  but  not  forcing  him 
violently,  and  treating  him  with  a  delicacy  and  kindness 
which  surprised  and  attached  the  child  ;  always  more  easily 
won  by  these  methods  than  by  any  severe  exercise  of  autho- 
rity. And  his  deUght  in  our  walks  was  to  tell  Harry  of 
the  glories  of  his  order,  of  its  martyrs  and  heroes,  of  its 
brethren  converting  the  heathen  by  myriads,  traversing 
the  desert,  facing  the  stake,  ruling  the  courts  and  councils, 
or  braving  the  tortures  of  kings  ;  so  that  Harry  Esmond 
thought  that  to  belong  to  the  Jcbuits  was  the  greatest 
prize  of  life  and  bravest  end  of  ambition  ;  the  greatest 
career  here,  and  in  heaven  the  surest  reward  ;  and  began 
to  long  for  the  day,  not  only  when  he  should  enter  into  the 
one  Church  and  receive  his  first  communion,  but  when  he 
might  join  that  wonderful  brotherhood,  which  was  present 
throughout  all  the  world,  and  which  numbered  the  wisest, 
the  bravest,  the  highest  born,  tlie  most  eloquent  of  men 
among  its  members.  Father  Holt  bade  him  keep  his  views 
secret,  and  to  hide  them  as  a  great  treasure  which  would 
escape  liim  if  it  was  revealed  ;  and  proud  of  this  confidence 
and  secret  vested  in  him,  the  lad  became  fondly  attached 
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to  the  master  who  initiated  him  into  a  mystery  so  wonder- 
ful  and  awful     And  when  little  Tom  Tusher.hfs  neighbour 
came  from  school  for  his  holiday,  and  said  how  he   too' 
was  to  1^  bxed  upfor  an Enghsh  priest,  and  wS ge^'what 

^"hnf""?  *''  ^jJj^J/^o'!  ?«>m  his^hool.  and  then  f  college 
scholarship  and  feUowship,  and  then  a  good  hving-it  taS 
young  Harry  Esmond's  powers  of  reticence  no^t  to  say  to 
his  young  companion,  'Church!  priesthood!  fat  1  vL  • 
£h  rJ^^^f^^'  ^.  r"^  "*"  y«"^»  Church  and  apr  est- 
irpH  lu  ^*^**^A*  ^f,*  *^^^"«  compared  to  converting  Hun. 
dred  thousand  heathens  by  a  single  sermon  ?  What  is  a 
scholarship  at  Trinity  by  the  side  of  a  crown  of  martyrdom 

your  master  at  school  sail  over  the  Thames  on  his  gown" 
I'l"  S  c'^Tm"  y«"^«^"-h  that  can  bleerspLk, 
Chn>hLl?^  -^^  !°?^  ^?™"'>^'  ^"  <1^*^  Father  Holt's 
S?  PMinnfthi  W^  *^^'  place  every  day.  You  know 
fct.  Fhihp  of  the  Willows  appeared  to  Lord  Ctastlewood  and 
caused  him  to  turn  to  the  one  true  Church.     No  Ss  ever 

toTathTHolt  ^wi""'"''  ^«r"^'  *^^-"««  of  h?s  promLe 
T  T^lu      ?  r  '  ^'5'u?  ^''^y  ^^^^^  treasures  of  faith  from 

Fatler  H^u'^'r^'l  ^^^l''^'^''''  nevertheless  simply  t^ 
leather  Holt  who  stroked  his  head,  smiled  at  him  with  his 
inscrutable  look,  and  told  him  that  he  did  well   rnTeditate 


CHAPTER  IV 

I  AM  PLACED  UNDEE  A  POPISH  PRIEST  AND  BEED  TO  THAT  EELIGION  _ 
VISCOUNTESS  CASTLEWOOD 

Had  time  enough  been  given,  and  his  childish  inchnations 

lZT:r£  ""^"^^'  «^^^y  E-"-d  had  been  n"ui 
Ehod  h.c^  ^^  *  ^?^".  y^*^  °'^^r'  ^^^  might  have 
HUl   tor  I  .If %*  martyr  in  China  or  a  victim  on  Tower 

hitdl^ct  «nH     «°*'.^-^'"^'*  an  entire  mastery  over  the  boy's 
intellect  and  affections  ;    and  had  brouclit  him  to  thint 

r„  nfols''""""^?''"  "r«"'  »*»■  a"t»  heart  ^oo"  hat 
""  life  «a.s  so  noble,  no  death  to  desirable,  as  that  ^vhieh 
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many  brethren  of  his  famous  order  were  ready  to  undergo. 
By  love,  by  a  brightness  of  wit  and  good  humour  that 
charmed  all,  by  an  authority  which  he  knew  how  to  assume, 
by  a  mystery  and  silence  about  him  which  increased  the 
child's  reverence  for  him,  he  won  Harry's  absolute  fealty, 
and  would  have  kept  it,  doubtless,  if  schemes  greater  and 
more  important  than  a  poor  little  boy's  admission  into 
orders  had  not  called  him  away. 

After  being  at  home  for  a  few  months  in  tranquillity 
(if  theirs  might  be  called  tranquillity,  which  was,  in  truth, 
a  constant  bickering),  my  lord  and  lady  left  the  country 
for  London,  taking  their  director  with  them  :  and  his  little 
pupil  scarce  ever  shed  more  bitter  tears  in  his  life  than  he 
did  for  nights  after  the  first  parting  with  his  dear  friend, 
as  he  lay  in  the  lonely  chamber  next  to  that  which  the 
father  used  to  occupy.  He  and  a  few  domestics  were  left 
as  tlic  only  tenants  of  the  great  house  :  and,  though  Harry 
sedulously  did  all  the  tasks  which  the  father  set  him,  he  had 
many  hours  unoccupied,  and  read  in  the  hbrary,  and 
bewildered  his  little  brains  with  the  great  books  he  found 
there. 

After  a  while  the  little  lad  grew  accustomed  to  the  lone- 
liness of  the  place  ;  and  in  after  days  remembered  this  part 
of  his  life  as  a  period  not  unhappy.  When  the  family  was 
at  London  the  whole  of  the  establishment  travelled  thither 
with  the  exception  of  the  porter,  who  was,  moreover,  brewer, 
gardener,  and  woodman,  and  his  wife  and  children.  These 
had  tlieir  lodging  in  the  gate-liouse  hard  by,  with  a  door 
into  the  court ;  and  a  window  looking  out  on  the  green 
was  the  cliaplain's  room  ;  and  next  to  this  a  small  chamber 
where  Father  Holt  had  his  books,  and  Harry  Esmond  his 
sleeping-closet.  The  side  of  the  house  facing  the  east  had 
escaped  tlie  guns  of  the  Cromwellians,  whose  battery  was 
on  the  height  facing  the  western  court ;  so  that  this  eastern 
end  bore  few  marks  of  demohtion,  save  in  the  chapel,  where 
the  painted  windows  surviving  Edward  the  Sixth  had  been 
broke  by  the  Commonwealth  men.  In  Father  Holt's  time 
little  Harry  Esmond  acted  as  his  familiar,  and  faithful  little 
servitor  ;  beating  his  clothes,  folding  his  vestments,  fetching 
his  water  from  the  well  long  before  daylight,  ready  to  run 
anywhere  for  tlie  service  of  his  l)cloved  ])riest.  When  the 
fatlier  was  away  'ic  loeked  his  private  tihaniber  ;  but  tin- 
room  where  the  books  wore  wa«  left  to  httlc  Hurrv,  who. 
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whtn°W  ??^h/  °li^''  gentleman.  ua8  little  less  solitary 
r^u  iS      Y^t^ewood  was  at  home.  ^ 

severities  wCh^'n^^f  k  '^'^"^'i*^  kindness  to  him,  these 
unhaDDv  Shfj  Tl*  ^  «^^'ned  made  his  childhood  very 
Toul  Si  sulor  ^"^  "S^^P/y  ^^^''«^lf  *t  this  time,  poo^ 
life  I  thinkTvTJ^^  ^^'  dependants  lead  her  own  sad 
L'  «n^  f  K   ""^^.^"^  ^as  as  much  afraid  of  her  as  her  Dace 

fX  din^d  aftible  andVT  T^^  *""  ^'^^^  ^^''^"  ^'^« 
him  afterwards  or  read  wi?hhi^^"^  ^'\f^  ^7^.  P''^"'^  ^'^^'^ 
my  lady  visco^terdiS  t  ""s^^^^^^^^^  ^"f  !^ 

1  havr'f."^'*^"«-r™-  -f-  hid  "charge  of'^lTtoitl^ 
from  thf  ?  T"  1'^"  P^^'-  ^^^^tch  come  out  uith  redeyes 
h'rldv^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^'^^  '""^  ^"d  myster/ous  ritesCf 

box  lockeruu  u^thT'^  P''"*^™"^'  ^"^  '^'^  backgammon 
iryed  ill  or  ?he  it^o   P  ''"  ^'■"-  T"^*^"^'«  Angers  then  she 

Plav  \vith  W  io5    .  •  f  ^*^^®^  «-  dangerous  post  to 

M?  Wnf     he/,^dyship-and  took  the  cards  turn  about 

able  toget^^^^^^  "'r"  they  were  pretty  comfort- 

"feeuiei,  my  lord  took  a  hand.    Besides  these  my  lady 
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liad  her  faithful  poor  Tusher,  and  one,  two,  three  gentle- 
women whom  Harry  Esmond  could  recollect  in  his  time. 
They  could  not  bear  that  genteel  service  very  long  ;  one 
after  another  tried  and  failed  at  it.  These  and  the  house- 
keeper, and  little  Harry  Esmond,  had  a  table  of  their  own. 
Poor  ladies  !  their  life  was  far  harder  than  the  page's.  He 
was  found  asleep  tucked  up  in  his  little  bed,  whilst  they 
were  sitting  by  her  ladyship  reading  her  to  sleep,  with  the 
News  Letter  or  the  Grand  Cyrxis.  My  lady  used  to  have 
boxes  of  new  plays  from  London,  and  Harry  was  forbidden, 
under  the  pain  of  a  whipping,  to  look  into  them.  I  am 
afraid  he  deserved  the  penalty  pretty  often,  and  got  it 
sometimes.  Father  Holt  applied  it  twice  or  thrice,  when 
he  caught  the  young  scapegrace  with  a  deUghtful  wicked 
comedy  of  Mr.  Shadwell's  or  Mr.  Wycherley's  under  his 
pillow. 

These,  when  he  took  any,  were  my  lord's  favourite 
reading.  But  he  was  averse  to  much  study,  and,  as  his 
little  page  fancied,  to  mucli  occupation  of  any  sort. 

It  always  seemed  to  young  Harry  Esmond  that  my  lord 
treated  him  with  more  kindness  when  his  lady  was  not 
present,  and  Lord  Castlewood  would  take  the  lad  sometimes 
on  his  little  journeys  a-hunting  or  a-birding  ;  he  loved  to 
play  at  cards  and  tric-trac  with  him,  which  games  the  boy 
learned  to  pleasure  his  lord  :  and  was  growing  to  like  him 
better  daily,  showing  a  special  pleasure  if  Father  Holt  gave 
a  good  report  of  him,  patting  him  on  the  head,  and  promis- 
ing that  he  would  provide  for  the  boy.  However,  in  my 
lady's  presence,  my  lord  showed  no  such  marks  of  kindness, 
and  affected  to  treat  the  lad  roughly,  and  rebuked  him 
sharply  for  little  faults — for  wliich  he  in  a  manner  asked 
pardon  of  young  Esmond  when  they  were  private,  saying 
if  he  did  not  speak  roughly,  she  would,  and  his  tongue  was 
not  such  a  bad  one  as  his  lady's — a  point  whereof  the  boy, 
young  as  he  was,  was  very  well  assured. 

Great  public  events  were  happening  all  this  while,  of 
which  the  simple  young  page  took  little  count.  But  one 
day,  riding  into  the  neighbouring;  town  on  the  step  of  my 
lady's  coach,  his  lordship  and  she  and  Father  Holt  being 
inside,  a  great  mob  of  people  came  hooting  and  jeering 
round  the  coach,  bawling  out,  '  The  bishops  for  ever  ! ' 
'  Down  with  the  Pope  !  '  '  No  Popery  !  no  Popery  !  Jezebel, 
Jezebel !  '  so  that  my  lord  began  to  laugh,  my  lady's  eyes 
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to  roU  with  anger  for  she  was  as  bold  as  a  honess  and  feared 
nobody ;  whUst  Mr.  Holt,  as  Esmond  saw  f roi^  his  p*Jlt 
on  the  step  sank  back  with  rather  an  alarmed  Lec^y^K 
out  to  her  ladyship,  '  For  God's  sake,  madam  do  not  sS 
or  look  out  of  window,  sit  still.'     But  she  dS'not  obey^» 

^Fli  r        '*''°1°'''  a"d  screamed  out  to  the  coachman 
ym,r\iip' ^'^^  '^'°"«'^  '^'"''  '^'^  ^'"^^«'  ^^^^''  «nd  "^ 

The  mob  answered  with  a  roaring  jeer  of  lauchter  and 
resh  cnes  o  ,  '  Jezebel  !  Jezebel  !  '  ^iy  lord  Ly  laugh^ 
the  more  :  he  was  a  languid  gentleman  :  nothing  SS 
to  exci  ^  him  commonly,  though  I  have  seen  him  S 
and  halloo  the  hounds  very  briskly,  and  his  face  (wS 
uas  generally  very  yellow  and  calm)  grow  quite  red  and 
klL'l  "^  h"""«  ^  ^'"i^^  «^^'  *h^  »o^n«  after  a  ha^  and 

Ki^Terv  S'  '"a  ^"^^^  ''  t  ^°\^^S^*'  °f  which Vort 
f«  l„t?J  1^1       u  ^^"."^  "°'^'  ^^^n  the  mob  began  to  hoot 
his  ady,  he  laughed  with  something  of  a  mischievous  Ck 

'iJertter^""^  '^"^'  ""^  *^^"«^^  that  she'Z  t?ey 

theTnh  *^^  Tm*'"**"  ^'^  "^^^^  ^f^^id  of  his  mistress  than   • 

bWden  AnT.^h**'^^'  iu  ^^  ^'^^^^  °"  »^'«  l^^rses  as  he  was 
bidden,  and  the  postboy  that  rode  with  the  first  pair  (mv 
ady  always  went  with  her  coach-and-sis)  gave  a  cSt  of  Ss 
thong  over  the  shoulders  of  one  fellow  who  put  his  hand 
out  towards  the  leading  horse's  rein.  ^ 

Y;f^a  market  day  and  the  country  people  were  all 
assembled  with  their  baskets  of  poultr/  e3  and  Lc 
things  ;    the  postihon  liad  no  sooner  lashedS  man  who 
would  have  taken  hold  of  his  horse,  bu    a  greatcablmue 

ny  Old  laughed  more,  for  it  knocked  my  ladv's  fan  out  of 
her  hand  and  plumped  into  Father  Holt's  stomach  Then 
came  a  shower  of  carrots  and  potatoes. 

J^or  heaven's  sake  be  still !  '  savs  Mr   Holt  ■    '  wp  Ar^ 
not  ten  paces  from  the  "BeU"  arch^^y,  where  thev  can 

Ihe  httle  page  was  outside  the  coach  on  the  step   and 
a  fe  low  m  the  crowd  aimed  a  potato  at  him,  and  Id t  hhn 

the  eye   at  whicli  the  poor  liSlo  wretch  sc^    up  a  shout 
the  inan  laughed,  a  great  big  saddler's  apprentice  of  the 
tOHU.       Ah  !   you  d httle  ydhiig  PopiMh  l^^ts^vd  '  i^e 
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said,  and  stooped  to  pick  up  another ;  the  crowd  had 
gathered  quite  between  the  horses  and  in  the  inn  door  by 
this  time,  and  the  coach  was  brought  to  a  dead  standstill. 
My  lord  jumped  as  briskly  as  a  boy  out  of  the  door  on  his 
side  of  the  coach,  squeezing  little  Harry  behind  it ;  had 
hold  of  the  potato-thrower's  collar  in  an  instant,  and  the 
next  moment  the  brute's  heels  were  in  the  air,  and  he  fell 
on  the  stones  with  a  thump. 

'  You  hulking  coward  ! '  says  he  ;  '  you  pack  of  screaming 
blackguards  !  how  dare  you  attack  children,  and  insult 
women  ?  Fling  another  shot  at  that  carriage,  you  sneaking 
pigskin  cobbler,  and  by  the  Lord  I'll  send  my  rapier  through 
you  ! ' 

Some  of  the  mob  cried, '  Huzza,  my  lord  ! '  for  they  knew 
him,  and  the  saddler's  man  was  a  known  bruiser,  near  twice 
as  big  as  my  lord  viscount. 

'  Make  way,  there,'  says  he  (he  spoke  in  a  high  shrill 
voice,  but  with  a  great  air  of  authority).  '  Make  way,  and 
let  her  ladyship's  carriage  pass.'  The  men  that  were 
between  the  coach  and  the  gate  of  the  '  Bell '  actually  did 
make  way,  and  the  horses  went  in,  my  lord  walking  after 
them  with  his  hat  on  his  head. 

As  he  was  going  in  at  the  gate,  through  which  the  coach 
had  just  rolled,  another  cry  begins  of  *  No  Popery — no 
Papists  ! '    My  lord  turns  round  and  faces  them  once  more. 

'  God  save  the  king  ! '  says  he  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
voice.  '  Who  dares  abuse  the  king's  religion  ?  You,  you 
d— — d  psalm-singing  cobbler,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  magistrate 
of  this  county  I'll  commit  you  !  '  The  fellow  shrunk  back, 
and  my  lord  retreated  witli  all  the  honours  of  the  day.  But 
when  the  little  flurry  caused  by  the  scene  was  over,  and  the 
flush  passed  off  his  face,  he  relapsed  into  his  usual  languor, 
trifled  with  his  little  dog,  and  yawned  when  ray  lady  spoke 
to  him. 

This  mob  was  one  of  many  thousands  that  were  going 
about  the  country  at  that  time,  huzzaing  for  the  acquittal 
of  the  seven  bishops  who  had  beer  tried  just  then,  and 
about  whom  little  Harry  Esmond  at  that  time  knew  scarce 
anything.  It  was  assizes  at  Hexton,  and  there  was  a  great 
meeting  of  the  gentry  at  the  '  Bell ' ;  and  my  lord's  per )p!o 
had  their  new  liveries  on,  and  Harry  a  little  suit  of  blue  and 
silver,  which  he  wore  upon  occasions  of  state;  a- id  tli*i 
gentlefolks  came  round  and  talked  to  my  lord  :  and  a  judge 
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in  a  red  gown,  who  seemed  a  very  great  personage,  especially 
complimented  him  and  my  lady,  who  was  mighty  grand 
Harry  remembers  her  train  borne  up  by  her  gentlewoman 
There  was  an  assembly  and  baU  at  the  great  room  at  the 
Ueli     and  other  young  gentlemen  of  the  county  families 
looked  on  as  he  did.     One  of  them  jeered  him  for  his  black 
eye,  which  was  swelled  by  the  potato,  and  another  called 
him  a  bastard,  on  which  lie  and  Harry  fell  to  fisticuffs    Mv 
lord  8  cousin,  Colonel  Esmond  of  Walcote,  was  there  and 
separated  the  two  lads,  a  great  taU  gentleman  with  a  band- 
some,  good-natured  face.     The  boy  did  not  know  how 
nearly  in  after-life  he  should  be  allied  to  Colonel  Esmond 
and  how  much  kindness  he  should  have  to  owe  him 

There  was  little  love  between  the  two  families.    Mv  ladv 
used  not  to  spare  Colonel  Esmond  in  talking  of  hi  in    for 
reasons  which  have  been  hintt>d  already  ;  but  about  which 
at  his  tender  age,  Henry   Esmond  (;ould  be  expected  t^ 
know  nothing. 

Veiy  soon  afterwards  my  lord  and  lady  went  to  London 
with  Mr.  Holt,  leaving,  hox\ever,  the  page  behind  them. 
I  he  little  man  had  the  great  house  of  C^stlewood  to  liim- 
seif ;   or  between  him  and  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Worksop 
an  old  lady  who  was  a  kinswoman  of  the  familv  in  some 
distant  way,  and  a  Protestant,  but   a  stanch    Tory  and 
kings-man,  as  all  the  Esmonds  were.     He  used  to' go  to 
school  to  Dr.  Tusher  when  he  was  at  liome,  though  the  doctor 
was  much  occupied  too.     There  was  a  great  stir  and  commo- 
tion everywhere,  even  in  the  little  quiet  village  of  f 'astle- 
wood    whither  a  party  of  people  came  from  the  towi.,  who 
uould  have  broken  Castlewood  Chapel  windows,  but  the 
village  people  turned  out,  and  even  old  Sievewright,  the  re- 
publican blacksmith,  along  A^ith  them  :  for  my  lady,  though 
•she  was  a  Papist,  and  had  many  odd  ways,  was  kind  to  the 
(Miantry,  and    there  was  always  a  plenty  of    beof.  and 
DIankets,  and  medicine  for  the  poor  at  Castlewood  Hall 

A  kingdom  was  changing  hands  whilst  my  lord  and  ladv 
were  away.  Kmg  James  was  flying,  the  Dutchmen  were 
''""i'"?J  awful  stories  about  them  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
iiKcd  o  d  Mrs.  Worksop  to  tell  to  the  idle  little  page. 

He  hked  the  soUtude  of  the  great  house  vei  ;  well  •  he 
riiul  all  the  play-books  to  read,  and  no  Father  Holt  to  whip 
Inni,  and  a  hundred  childish  pursuits  and  pastimes,  without 
'"•'ors  and  witlun,  which  mad'?  this  time  very  plea.'-ant 
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1^1 
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MY  STTPBRIORS  ARE  EWOAOED  IN   PLOTS  FOB  TTTB  RESTORATION  OF 

KINO  JAMFS  l: 

Not  having  been  able  to  sleep,  for  thinking  of  some  lines 
for  eels  which  he  had  placid  the  night  before,  the  lad  was 
lying  in  his  little  bed,  waiting  for  lac  hour  when  the  gate 
would  be  open,  and  he  and  his  comrade,  Job  Lockwood, 
the  porter's  son,  might  go  to  the  pond  and  see  what  fortune 
had  brought  them.  At  daybreak  Job  was  to  awaken  him, 
but  his  own  eagerness  for  the  sport  had  served  as  a  reveille 
long  since — so  long,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  day 
never  would  come. 

It  might  have  been  four  o'clock  when  he  heard  the  door 
of  the  opposite  chamber,  the  chaplain's  room,  open,  and 
the  voice  of  a  man  coughing  in  the  passage.  Harry  jumped 
up,  thinking  for  certain  it  was  a  robber,  or  hoping  perhaps 
for  a  ghost,  and,  flinging  open  his  own  door,  saw  before 
him  the  chaplain's  door  open,  and  a  light  inside,  and  a 
figure  standing  in  the  doorway,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
smoke  which  issued  from  the  room. 

*  Who's  there  ?  '  cried  out  the  boy,  who  was  of  a  good 
spirit. 

'' Silentium  ! ''  whispered  tlio  other;  ''tis  I,  my  boy!' 
and,  holding  his  hand  out,  Harry  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  his  master  and  friend,  Fatlier  Holt.  A  curtain 
was  over  the  window  of  tlie  chaplain's  room  that  looked 
to  the  (!Ourt,  and  Harry  saw  that  the  smoke  came  from  a 
great  flame  of  papers  which  were  burning  in  a  brazier  when 
he  entered  the  chaplain's  room.  After  giving  j*  hasty 
greeting  and  blessing  to  the  lad,  who  was  charmed  to  see 
his  tutor,  the  father  continued  the  burning  of  hit  papers, 
drawing  them  from  a  cupboard  over  the  mantelpiece  wall, 
which  Harry  had  never  seen  before. 

Father  Holt  laughed,  seeing  the  laHs  attention  fixed  at 
once  on  this  hole.  '  That  is  right,  Harry,'  he  said  ;  '  faithful 
little  famuli  see  all  and  say  nothing.  Y^u  are  faithful, 
I  know.' 

'  I  know  I  would  go  to  the  stake  for  you,'  said  Harry. 
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'  I  don't  want  your  head,'  said  Iho  father,  patting  it 
kindly  ;  '  all  you  have  to  do  is  tc»  hold  your  tongue.  Let 
us  bum  these  papers,  and  say  nothing  to  anybody.  Should 
you  like  to  read  them  ?  ' 

Harry  Esmond  blushed,  and  held  down  his  head  ;  he  liad 
looked  as  the  fact  was,  and  without  thinking,  at  the  paper 
before  him  ;  and  though  he  had  seen  it,  could  not  unc^r- 
stand  a  word  of  it,  the  letters  being  quite  clear  enough,  but 

3uite  without  meaning.    They  burned  the  papers,  beating 
own  the  ashes  in  a  brazier,  so  that  scarce  any  traces  of 
them  remained. 

Harry  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Father  Holt  in  more 
dresses  than  one ;  it  not  being  safe,  or  worth  the  danger, 
for  Popish  ecclesiastics  to  wear  their  proper  dress  ;  and  he 
was,  in  consequence,  in  no  wise  astonished  that  the  priest 
should  now  appear  before  him  in  a  riding  dress,  vith  large 
buflf  leather  boots,  and  a  feather  to  his  hat,  plain,  but  such 
as  gentlemen  wore. 

'  You  know  the  secret  of  the  cupboard,'  said  he,  laughing, 
'  and  must  be  prepared  for  other  mysteries  ; '  and  he  opened 
— but  not  a  secret  cupboard  this  time — only  a  wardrobe, 
Mhich  he  usually  kept  locked,  and  from  which  he  now  took 
out  t\\  o  or  three  dresses  and  perukes  of  different  colours,  and 
a  couple  of  swords  of  a  pretty  make  (Father  Holt  was  an 
expert  practitioner  with  the  small  sword,  and  every  day, 
whilst  he  was  at  home,  he  and  his  pupil  practised  this 
exercise,  in  which  the  lad  became  a  very  great  proficient), 
a  military  coat  and  cloak,  and  a  farmer's  smock,  and  placed 
them  in  the  large  hole  over  the  mantelpiece  from  which 
the  papers  had  been  taken. 

'  If  they  miss  the  cupboard,'  he  said,  '  they  will  not  find 
these  ;  if  they  find  them,  they'll  tell  no  tales,  except  that 
Father  Holt  wore  more  suits  of  clothes  than  one.  All  Jesuits 
do.     You  know  what  deceivers  we  are,  Harry.' 

Harry  was  alarmed  at  the  notion  that  his  friend  was  about 
to  leave  him  ;  but '  No ',  the  priest  said  ;  '  I  may  very  likely 
come  back  with  my  lord  in  a  few  days.  We  are  to  be 
tolerated  ;  we  are  not  to  be  persecuted.  But  tliey  may  take 
a  fancy  to  pay  a  visit  at  Castlewood  ere  our  return  ;  and,  as 
gentlemen  of  my  cloth  are  suspected,  they  might  choose 
to  examine  my  papers,  which  concern  nobody— at  least,  not 
them.'  And  to  this  day,  whether  the  papers  in  cipher 
related  to  politics,  or  to  the  affairs  of  that  mysterious  societv 
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whereof  Father   Holt   was  a  member,   his  pupil.   Harry 
Esmond,  remains  in  entire  ignorance. 

The  rest  of  his  goods,  his  small  wardrobe,  &c.,  Holt  left 
untouched  on  his  shelves  and  in  his  cupboard,  taking  down 
— with  a  laugh ,  however-  and  flinging  into  the  brazier,  where 
he  only  half  burned  them,  some  theological  treatises  which 
he  had  been  writing  against  the  English  divines.  '  And 
now,'  said  he,  '  Henry,  my  son,  you  may  testify,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  that  you  saw  me  burning  Latin  sermons  the 
last  time  I  was  here  before  I  went  away  to  London  ;  and 
it  \nll  be  daybreak  directly,  and  I  must  be  away  before 
Lockwood  is  stirring.' 

'  Will  not  Lockwood  let  you  out,  sir  ?  '  Esmond  asked. 
Holt  laughed  ;  he  was  never  more  gay  or  good-humoured 
than  when  in  the  midst  of  action  or  danger. 

'  Lockwood  knows  nothing  of  my  being  here,  mind  you,' 
he  said  ;  '  nor  would  you,  you  little  wTetch,  had  you  slept 
bett  iT.  You  must  forget  that  I  have  been  here  ;  and  now 
farewell.  Close  the  door,  and  go  to  your  own  room,  and 
don't  come  out  till — stay,  why  should  you  not  know  one 
secret  more  ?     I  know  you  will  never  betray  me.' 

In  the  chaplain's  room  were  two  windows  ;  the  one 
looking  into  the  court  facing  westwards  to  the  fountain  ; 
the  other,  a  small  casement  strongly  barred,  and  looking 
on  to  the  green  in  front  of  the  Hall.  This  window  was  too 
high  to  reach  from  the  ground  ;  but,  mounting  on  a  buffet 
which  stood  beneath  it,  Father  Holt  showed  me  how,  by 
pressing  on  the  base  of  the  window,  the  whole  framework 
of  lead,  glass,  and  iron  stanchions,  descended  into  a  cavity 
worked  beloM',  from  which  it  could  be  dra\vn  and  restored 
to  its  usual  place  from  without ;  a  broken  pane  being 
purposely  open  to  admit  the  hand  which  was  to  work  upon 
the  spring  of  the  machine. 

'  When  I  am  gone,'  Father  Holt  said,  '  you  may  push 
away  the  buffet,  so  that  no  one  may  fancy  that  an  exit 
lias  been  made  tliat  way  ;  lock  the  door  ;  place  the  key — 
where  shall  we  put  the  key  ? — under  Chrysostom  on  tlio 
book-shelf  ;  and  if  any  ask  for  it,  say  I  keep  it  there,  and 
told  you  where  to  find  it,  if  you  had  need  to  go  to  my  room. 
Tlip  descent  is  easy  down  the  wall  into  the  ditch  ;  and  so, 
once  more  fareweU,  until  I  see  thee  again,  my  dear  son.' 
And  with  this  the  intrepid  father  mounted  the  bufi'et  with 
great  agility  and  briskness,  stepped  across  the  window, 
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lifting  up  the  bars  and  framework  again  from  the  other 
side,  and  only  leaving  room  for  Harry  Esmond  to  stand  on 
tiptoe  and  kiss  his  hand  before  the  casement  closed,  the 
bars  fixing  as  firm  as  ever  seemingly  in  the  stone  arch  over- 
head. When  Father  Holt  next  arrived  at  Castlewood  it 
was  by  the  public  gate  on  horseback;  and  he  never  so 
much  as  alluded  to  the  existence  of  the  private  issue  to 
Harry,  except  when  he  had  need  of  a  private  messenger 
from  %vithm,  for  which  end,  no  doubt,  he  had  instructed 
his  young  pupil  in  the  means  of  quitting  the  Hall. 

Esmond,  young  as  he  was,  would  have  died  sooner  than 
betray  his  friend  and  master,  as  Mr.  Holt  well  knew  •  for 
he  had  tried  the  boy  more  than  once,  putting  temptations 
m  his  way,  to  see  whether  he  would  yield  to  them  and 
confess  afterwards,  or  whether  he  would  resist  them  as 
he  did  sometimes,  or  whether  he  would  lie,  which  he  never 
did.  Holt  instructing  the  boy  on  this  point,  however,  that 
if  to  keep  silence  is  not  to  he,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  yet 
silence  is,  after  all,  equivalent  to  a  negation— and  therefore 
a  downright  No,  in  the  interest  of  justice  or  your  friend  and 
m  reply  to  a  question  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  either  is 
not  criminal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  praiseworthy;  and' as 
lawful  a  way  as  the  other  of  eluding  a  wrongful  demand 
For  instance  (soys  he),  suppose  a  good  citizen,  who  had  seen 
his  Majesty  take  refuge  there,  had  been  asked,  '  Is  King 
Charles  up  that  oak-tree  ?  '  His  duty  would  have  been 
not  to  say.  Yes— so  that  the  Cromwellians  should  seize 
the  king  and  murder  him  like  his  father— but  No  •  his 
Majesty  being  private  in  the  tree,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
seen  there  by  loyal  eyes  :  all  which  instruction,  in  religion 
and  morals,  as  well  as  in  the  rudiments  of  the  tongues  and 
sciences  the  boy  took  eagerly  and  with  gratitude  from  his 
tutor.  When,  then,  Holt  was  gone,  and  told  Harry  not  to 
see  him,  it  was  as  if  he  had  never  been.  And  he  had  this 
answer  pat  when  he  came  to  be  questioned  a  few  days  after. 

llie  Prince  of  Orange  was  then  at  Salisbury,  as  youn^ 
i.smond  learned  from  seeing  Doctor  Tusher  in  his  best 
cassock  (though  the  roads  were  muddy,  and  he  never  was 
known  to  wear  his  silk,  only  his  stuff  one,a-horseback),  with  a 
great  orange  cockade  in  his  broad-leafed  hat,  and  Nahum,  his 
clerk,  ornamented  with  a  like  decoration.  The  doctor  was 
walking  up  and  down,  in  front  of  his  parsonage,  when  little 
I'^siuond  saw  him,  and  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  pay 
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liis  duty  to  his  highness  the  prince,  as  he  mounted  his  pad 
and  rode  away  with  Nahum  behind.  The  village  people 
had  orange  cockades  too,  and  his  friend  the  blacksmith's 
laughing  daughter  pinned  one  into  Harry's  old  hat,  which 
he  tore  out'  indignantly  when  they  bid  him  to  cry,  '  God 
save  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Protestant  religion  ! ' 
but  the  people  only  laughed,  for  they  liked  the  boy  in  the 
village,  where  his  solitary  condition  moved  the  general  pity, 
and  where  he  found  friendly  welcomes  and  faces  in  many 
houses.  Father  Holt  had  many  friends  there  too,  for  he 
not  only  would  fight  the  blacksmith  at  theology,  never 
losing  his  temper,  but  laughing  the  whole  time  in  his  pleasant 
way,  but  he  cured  him  of  m  ague  with  quinquina,  and  was 
always  ready  with  a  kind  word  for  any  man  that  asked  it, 
so  that  they  said  in  the  village  'twas  a  pity  the  two  were 
Papists. 

The  director  and  the  Vicar  of  Castlowood  agreed  very 
well ;  indeed,  the  former  \vas  a  per'cectly  bred  gentleman, 
and  it  was  the  latter's  business  to  agree  with  everybody. 
Doctor  Tusher  and  the  lady's  maid,  his  spouse,  had  a  boy 
who  was  about  the  age  of  little  Esmond  ;  and  there  was 
such  a  friendship  between  the  lads,  as  propinquity  and 
tolerable  kindness  and  good  humour  on  either  side  would 
be  pretty  sure  to  occasion.  Tom  Tusher  was  sent  off  early 
however  to  a  school  in  London,  whither  his  father  took  him 
and  a  volume  of  sermons  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  James  ;  and  Tom  returned  but  once,  a  year  after- 
wards, to  Castlewood  for  many  years  of  his  scholastic  and 
collegiate  life.  Thus  there  was  less  danger  to  Tom  of  a  per- 
version of  his  faith  by  the  director,  who  scarce  ever  saw  him, 
than  there  was  to  Harry,  who  constantly  was  in  the  vicar's 
company  ;  but  as  long  as  Harry's  religion  was  his  Majesty's, 
and  my  lord's,  and  my  lady's,  the  doctor  said  gravely,  it 
should  not  be  for  him  to  disturb  or  d'oquiet  him  :  it  was 
far  from  him  to  say  that  his  Majesty's  Church  was  not  a 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  upon  which  Father  Holt 
used,  according  to  his  custom,  to  laugh  and  say,  that  the 
Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world,  and  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,  were  very  much  obliged  to  the  doctor. 

It  was  while  Dr.  Tusher  was  away  at  Salisbury  that  there 
came  a  troop  of  dragoons  with  orange  scarfs,  and  quartered 
in  Castlewood,  and  some  of  them  camt  up  to  the  Hall, 
where    they   took   possession,    robbing   nothing    however 
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boyond  the  hen-house  and  the  beer-cellar  ;  and  only  insist- 
ing upon  going  through  the  house  and  looking  for' papers. 
The  first  room  they  asked  to  look  at  was  Father  Holt's 
room,  of  which  Harry  Esmond  brought  the  key,  and  they 
opened  the  drawers  and  the  cupboards,  and  tossed  over  the 
papers  and  clothes — but  found  nothing  except  his  books 
and  clothes,  and  the  vestments  in  a  box  by  themselves, 
with  which  the  dragoons  made  merry,  to  Harry  Esmond's 
horror.  And  to  the  questions  which  the  gentleman  put  to 
Harry,  he  rephed,  that  Father  Holt  was  a  very  kind  man 
to  him,  and  a  very  learned  man,  and  Harry  supposed 
would  tell  him  none  of  his  secrets  if  he  had  any.  He  was 
about  eleven  years  old  at  this  time,  and  looked  as  innocent 
as  boys  of  his  age. 

The  family  were  away  more  than  six  months,  and  when 
they  returned  they  were  in  the  deepest  state  of  dejection, 
for  King  James  had  been  banished,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  on  the  throne,  and  the  direst  persecutions  of  those  of 
the  Catholic  faith  were  apprehended  by  my  lady,  who 
said  she  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  promises  of  toleration  that  Dutch  monster  made,  or  in 
a  single  word  the  perjured  wretch  said.  My  lord  and  lady 
were  in  a  manner  prisoners  in  their  own  house  ;  so  her 
ladyship  gave  the  little  page  to  know,  who  was  by  this 
time  growing  of  an  age  to  understand  what  was  passing 
about  him,  and  something  of  the  characters  of  the  people 
he  lived  with. 

'  We  are  prisoners,'  says  she ;  '  in  everything  but  chains, 
we  are  prisoners.  Let  them  come,  let  them  consign  me  to 
dungeons,  or  strike  oflF  my  hsad  from  this  poor  little  throat ' 
(and  she  clasped  it  in  her  long  fingers).  '  The  blood  of  the 
Esmonds  will  always  flow  freely  for  their  kings.  We  are 
not  like  the  Churchills— the  Judases,  who  kiss  their  master 
and  betray  him.  We  know  how  to  suffer,  how  even  to  for- 
give in  the  royal  cause  '  (no  doubt  it  was  to  that  fatal  busi- 
ness of  losing  the  place  of  Groom  of  the  Posset  to  which  her 
ladyship  alluded,  as  she  did  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  day). 
'  Let  the  tyrant  of  Orange  bring  his  rack  and  his  odious 
Dutch  tortures— the  beast !  the  WTetch  !  I  spit  upon  him 
and  defy  him.  Cheerfully  will  I  lay  this  liead  upon  the 
block  ;  cheerfully  will  I  accompany  my  lord  to  the  scaffold  : 
we  will  cry,  "God  save  King  James  ! "  with  our  dying  breath, 
and  smile  in  the  face  of  the  executioner.'     And  she  told  her 
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page  a  liundred  times  at  least  of  the  particulars  of  the  last 
interview  which  she  had  m  ith  his  Majesty. 

'  I  flung  myself  before  my  liege's  feet,'  she  said,  '  at  Salis- 
bury. I  devoted  myself — my  husband — my  house,  to  his 
cause.  Perhaps  he  remembered  old  tiroes,  when  Isabella 
Esmond  was  young  and  fair  ;  perhaps  he  recalled  the  day 
when  'twas  not  /  that  knelt — at  least  he  spoke  to  me  with 
a  voice  that  reminded  me  of  df  ys  gone  by.  "  Egad  !  "  said 
his  Majesty,  "  you  should  go  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  if  you 
want  anything."  "  No,  sire, "  I  replied,  "  I  would  not  kneel 
to  a  usurper  ;  tlu  Esmond  that  would  have  served  your 
Majesty  will  never  be  groom  to  a  traitor's  posset."  The 
royal  exile  smiled,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortune  ;  he 
d<  I^ned  to  raise  me  with  words  of  consolation.  The  vis- 
count, my  husband,  himself,  could  not  be  angry  at  the 
august  salute  with  which  he  honoured  me  !  ' 

The  public  misfortune  had  the  effect  of  making  my  lord 
and  his  lady  better  friends  than  they  ever  had  been  since 
their  courtship.  My  lord  viscount  had  shown  both  loyalty 
and  spirit,  when  these  were  rare  qualities  in  the  dispirited 
party  about  the  king  ;  and  the  praise  he  got  elevated  him 
not  a  little  in  his  wife's  good  opinion,  and  perhaps  in  his 
own.  Hi  wakened  up  from  the  listless  and  supine  life  whicli 
he  had  been  leading  ;  was  always  riding  to  and  fro  in  consul- 
tation with  this  friend  or  that  of  the  king's  ;  the  page  of 
course  knowing  little  of  his  doings,  but  remarking  only  his 
greater  cheerfulness  and  altered  demeanour. 

Father  Holt  came  to  the  Hall  constantly,  but  officiated 
no  longer  openly  as  chaplain  ;  he  was  always  fetching  and 
carrying  :  strangers,  military  and  ecclesiastic  (Harry  knew 
the  latter  though  they  came  in  all  sorts  of  disguises),  were 
continually  arriving  and  departing.  My  lord  made  long 
absences  and  sudden  reappearances,  using  sometimes  tlie 
means  of  exit  which  Father  Holt  had  employed,  though 
how  often  the  little  window  in  the  chaplain's  room  let  in 
or  let  out  my  lord  and  his  friends,  Hai  ry  could  not  tell.  He 
stoutly  kept  his  promise  to  the  father  of  not  prying,  and  if 
at  midnight  from  his  little  room  he  heard  noises  of  persons 
stirring  in  the  next  chamber,  he  turned  round  to  the  wall 
and  hid  his  curiosity  under  his  pillow  until  it  fell  asleep. 
Of  course  he  could  not  help  remarking  that  the  priest's 
journeys  were  constant,  and  understanding  by  a  hundred 
signs  that  some  active  though  secret  business  employed 
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him  :    what  this  was  may  pretty  well  be  guessed  by  what 
soon  happened  to  my  lord. 

No  garrison  or  watch  was  put  into  C'astlewood  when  my 
lord  came  back,  but  a  guard  was  in  the  village  ;   and  one 
or  other  of  them  was  always  on  the  Green  keeping  a  look-out 
on  our  great  gate,  and  those  who  went  out  and  in.  Lockw  ood 
said  that  at  night  especially  every  pei-son  who  came  in  or 
went  out  was  watched  by  the  outlying  sentries.     'Twas 
lucky  that  we  had  a  gate  which  the-r  w  orships  knew  nothing 
about.    My  lord  and  Father  Holt  must  have  made  constant 
journeys  at  night :  once  or  twice  little  Harry  acted  as  their 
messenger  and  discreet  littl«  av  ^  de  ca.np.     He  remembers 
he  was  bidden  to  go  into  the  village  with  his  fishing-rod 
enter  certain  houses,  ask  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  tell  the 
good  man,  '  There  would  be  a  horse-market  at  Newbury 
next  Thursday,'  and  so  carry  the  same  message  on  to  the 
next  house  on  his  list. 

He  did  not  know  what  the  message  meant  at  the  time 
nor  what  was  happening  :  which  may  as  well,  however,  for 
dearness  sake,  be  explained  here.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
being  gone  to  Ireland,  where  the  king  was  read  >  meet  him 
with  a  great  army,  it  was  determined  that  u  ^leat  rising  of 
his  Majesty's  party  should  take  place  in  this  country  :  and 
my  lord  was  to  i.ead  the  force  in  our  county.  Of  late  he 
had  taken  a  greater  lead  in  affairs  than  before,  having  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  Holt  at  his  elbow,  and  my  lady  viscountess 
strongly  urging  him  on  ;  and  my  Lord  Sark  bein-  in  the 
lower  a  prisoner,  and  Sir  VVilmot  Crawley,  of  Queen's 
Crawley,  having  gone  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange's  side— 
my  lord  became  the  most  considerable  person  in  our  part 
ot  tlie  county  for  the  affairs  of  the  king. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  regir  -  •  of  Scots  Greys  and 
Liragoons,  taen  quartered  at  Newb.  ohould  declf.re  for  the 
king  on  a  certain  day,  when  likewise  the  gentry  affected  to 
im  Majesty  s  cause  were  to  come  in  with  their  tenants  and 
adherents  to  Newbury,  march  upon  the  Dutch  troops  a*^^ 
Heading  under  Ginckel ;  and,  these  overthrown,  and  their 
indomitable  little  master  away  in  Ireland,  'twas  thought 
tiiat  our  side  might  move  on  London  itself,  and  a  confident 
viotory  was  predicted  for  the  king. 

As  these  great  matters  were  in  agitation,  my  lord  lost 
Ills  Ustless  manner  and  seemed  to  gain  health  ,  my  lady 
did  not  scold  him,  Mr.  Holt  came  to  and  fro,  busy  always  • 
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and  little  Ha    v  lunged  to  have  been  a  few  inches  taller, 
that  he  might       i\v  a  sword  in  this  good  cause. 

One  day,  it  must  have  been  about  the  month  of  July, 
1690,  my  lord,  in  a  great  horseman's  coat,  under  which 
Harry  (;ould  see  the  shining  of  a  steel  breastplate  he  had  on, 
called  httle  Harry  to  him,  put  the  hair  off  the  child's  fore- 
head, and  kissed  him,  and  bade  God  bless  him  in  such  an 
affectionate  way  as  he  never  had  used  before.  Father  Holt 
blessed  him  too,  and  then  they  took  leave  of  my  lady 
viscountess,  who  came  from  her  apartment  with  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  her  gentlewoman  and  Mrs. 
Tusher  supporting  her. 

'  You  are  going  to — to  ride,'  says  she.  '  Oh,  that  I  might 
come  too  ! — but  in  my  situation  1  am  forbidden  horse 
exercise.' 

'  We  kiss  my  lady  marchioness's  hand,'  says  Mr.  Holt. 

'  My  lord,  God  speed  you  ! '  she  said,  steping  up  and 
embracing  my  lord  in  a  grand  manner.  '  Mr.  Holt.  I  ask 
your  blessing  : '  and  she  knelt  down  for  that,  v  hilst  Mrs. 
Tusher  tossed  her  head  up. 

Mr.  Holt  gave  the  same  benediction  to  the  little  page,  who 
went  down  and  held  my  lord's  stirrups  for  him  to  mount ; 
there  were  two  servants  waiting  there  too — and  they  rode 
out  of  Castlewood  gate. 

As  they  crossed  the  bridge  Harry  could  see  an  officer  in 
scarlet  ride  up  touching  his  hat,  and  address  my  lord. 

The  party  stopped,  and  came  to  some  parley  or  discussion, 
which  presently  ended,  my  lord  putting  his  horse  into  a 
canter  after  taking  off  his  hat  and  making  a  bow  to  th- 
officer  who  rode  alongside  him  step  for  step  :  the  troops 
accompanying  him,  falling  back,  and  riding  with  my  lord 
two  men.  They  cantered  over  the  Green,  and  behind  thc 
elms  (my  lord  waving  his  hand,  Harry  thought),  and  so 
they  disappeared. 

That  evening  we  had  a  great  panic,  the  cow-boy  coming 
at  milking-time  riding  one  of  our  horses,  which  he  had 
found  grazing  at  the  outer  park  wall. 

All  night  my  lady  viscountess  was  in  a  very  quiet  and 
subdued  mood.  She  scarce  found  fault  with  anybody ; 
she  played  at  cards  for  six  hours  ;  httle  page  Esmond  went 
to  sleep.  He  prayed  for  my  lord  and  the  good  cause  before 
closing  his  eyes. 

It  was  quite  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  when  the  porter's 
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ImII  rang,  and  old  Lockwood  \\c.,ung  up,  let  in  one  of  niy 
lord's  Hervants,  who  had  gone  with  liini  in  the  morning,  and 
wlio  returned  with  a  melancholy  story. 

The  officer  who  rode  up  to  my  lord  had,  it  appeared,  said 
to  him,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  his  lordship  that  lie 
was  not  under  arrest,  but  under  surveillance,  and  to  request 
him  not  to  ride  abroad  that  day. 

My  lord  replied  that  riding  vvas  good  for  his  health,  that 
if  the  captain  chose  to  accompany  him  he  was  welcome,  and 
it  was  then  that  he  made  a  bow,  and  they  cantered  away 
together. 

When  he  came  on  to  Wansey  Down,  my  lord  all  of  a 
sudden  pulled  up,  and  the  party  came  to  a  halt  at  the  cross- 
way. 

'  Sir,|  says  he  to  the  officer, '  we  are  four  to  two  ;  will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  take  that  road,  and  leave  me  to  go  mine  ?  ' 

'  Your  road  is  mine,  my  lord,'  says  the  officer. 

•  Then,'  says  my  lord,  but  he  had  no  time  to  say  more, 
for  the  officer,  drawing  a  pistol,  snapped  it  at  his  lordship  ; 
as  at  the  same  moment  Father  Holt,  drawing  a  pistol,  shot 
the  officer  through  the  head. 

It  was  done,  and  the  man  dead  in  an  instant  of  time. 
Theorderly,gazing  at  the  officer,  looked  scared  for  a  moment, 
and  galloped  away  for  his  life. 

'  Fire  !  fire ! '  cries  out  Father  Holt,  sending  another 
shot  after  the  trooper,  but  the  two  servants  were  to  mch 
surprised  to  use  their  pieces,  and  my  lord  caUing  to  tht  i  to 
hold  their  hands,  the  fellow  got  away. 

'  Mr.  Holt,  qui  pensoit  a  tout,'  says  Blaise,  '  gets  off  his 
..orse,  examines  the  pockets  of  the  dead  officer  for  papers, 
^ivcs  his  money  to  us  two,  and  says,  "  The  wine  is  drawn, 
mo  ieur  le  marquis,"— whydid  he  say  marquis  to  monsieur 
le  Vicomte  ? — "  we  must  drink  it." 

'  The  poor  gentleman's  horse  was  a  better  one  than  that 
I  rode,'  Blaise  continues  ;  '  Mr.  Holt  bids  me  get  on  him, 
and  so  I  gave  a  cut  to  Whitefoot,  and  she  trotted  home. 
We  rode  on  towards  Newbury ;  we  heard  firing  towards 
midday  :  at  two  o'clock  a  horseman  comes  up  to  us  as  we 
were  giving  our  cattle  water  at  an  inn — and  says.  All  is  done. 
The  Ecossois  declared  an  hour  too  soon — General  Ginckel 
was  down  upon  them.     The  whole  thing  was  at  an  end. 

And  we've  shot  an  officer  on  duty,  and  let  his  orderly 
escape,"  says  my  lord. 
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Blaise,"  says  Mr.  Holt,  writing  two  linrs  on  his  table 
book,  one  for  my  lady,  and  one  for  you,  Master  Harry 
'*  you  must  go  back  to  Castlewood,  and  deliver  these,"  and 
behold  rae.' 

And  ho  gave  Harry  the  two  papers.  Ho  read  that  tc 
liimself ,  which  only  said, '  Burn  the  papers  in  the  cupboard 
burn  this.  You  know  nothing  about  anything.'  Harr\ 
read  this,  ran  upstairs  to  his  mistress's  apartment,  when 
her  gentlewoman  slept  near  to  the  door,  made  her  bring  a 
light  and  wake  my  lady,  into  whose  hands  he  gave  the 
paper.  She  was  a  wonderful  object  to  look  at  in  her  night 
attire,  nor  had  Harry  ever  seen  the  Uke. 

As  soon  as  she  had  the  paper  in  her  hand,  Harry  stepped 
back  to  the  chaplain's  room,  opened  the  secret  cupboard 
over  the  fireplace,  burned  all  the  papers  in  it,  and,  as  he 
had  soon  the  priest  do  before,  took  down  oneof  his  reverence's 
manuscript  sermons,  and  half  burnt  that  in  the  brazier. 
By  the  time  the  papers  were  quite  destroyed  it  was  daylight. 
Hr  -ry  ran  back  to  his  mistress  again.  Her  gentlewoman 
ushered  him  aga'n  into  her  ladyship's  chamber ;  she  told 
hira  (from  behind  her  nuptial  curtains)  to  bid  the  coach 
be  got  ready,  and  that  she  wcild  ride  away  anon. 

But  the  mysteries  of  her  ladyship's  toilet  were  as  awfully 
long  on  this  day  as  on  any  other,  and,  long  after  the  coach 
was  ready,  my  lady  was  still  attiring  herself.  And  just  as 
the  viscountess  stepped  forth  from  her  room,  ready  for 
departure,  young  Job  Lockwood  comes  running  up  from 
the  village  with  news  that  a  lawyer,  three  officers,  and 
twenty  or  four-and-twenty  soldiers,  wei  -narching  thence 
upon  the  house.  Job  had  but  two  minutes  the  start  of  them, 
and,  ere  he  had  well  told  his  story,  the  troop  rode  into  our 
courtyard. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

TH-  ISSUE  OF  THE  PLOTS.-THE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS,  THIHD  VISCO0NT 
OF  CASTLEWOOD  ;   AND  THE  IMPEI80NMEM  OF  HIS   VISOOu"  ^3^ 

At  first  my  lady  was  for  dying  like  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (to 
whom  she  fa  cied  sne  bore  a  resemblance  in  beaut\ )  and 
stroking  her  scraggy  neck,  said,  '  They  wiU  find  I^bel  of 
Castlewood  is  equal  to  her  fate.'  Her  gentlewoman 
Vic  oire,  persuaded  her  that  her  prudent  couiSe  was,  as  she 
could  not  fly,  to  receive  the  troops  as  though  she  suspected 
nothing  and  that  her  chamber  was  the  b^t  place  Xerdn 
to  await  them.  So  her  black  japan  casket  Vhich  HaS? 
was  to  carry  to  the  coach  was  taken  back  to  her  ladyship's 
chamber,  whither  the  maid  and  mistress  retired.  Victoire 
came  out  presently,  bidding  the  page  to  say  her  ladyship  was 
ill,  confined  to  her  bed  with  the  rheumatism.         ^     i'    "^^ 

By  this  time  the  soldiers  had  reached  Castlewood. 
Harry  Esmond  saw  them  from  the  window  of  the  tppestrv 
parlour ;  a  couple  of  sentinels  were  posted  at  tba  gate- 
a  half-dozen  more  walked  towards  the  stable;  and  some 
others,  preceded  by  their  commander,  and  a  mkn  in  bS 
a  lawyer  probably,  were  conducted  by  one  of  the  servant^ 
to  the  Jtair  leading  up  to  the  part  of  the  house  which  mv 
lord  and  lady  inhabited.  ^ 

So  the  captain,  a  handsome  kind  man.  and  the  lawyer 
•aine  through  the  ante-room  to  the  tapestry  parlour  and 
^-  .ere  now  was  nobody  but  young  Harry  Esmond,  the  p^ge 

'  thl!/'"'''  T^'T'  little  man,'  says  the  captain  kiSdiy. 
that  we  must  speak  to  her.'  ^ 

'  My  mistress  is  ill  abed.'  said  the  page. 

Wliat  complaint  has  she  ?  '  asked  the  captain. 

Ihe  boy  said,  '  the  rheumatism  ! ' 

I  cno?    1'°'*^'^™  •    *>*^'^  *  ^^^  complaint,'  continues  the 
i  good-natured  captam  ;   'and  the  coach  is  in  the  yard  to 
fetch  the  doctor,  I  suppose  ?  ' 
'  I  don't  Vnow,'  savs  the  boy. 
[  And  how  long  has  her  ladyshio  been  ill  ? ' 
i  don  t  know,  says  the  boy. 
'  ^yllen  did  my  lord  go  away  ?  ' 
'  Yesterday  night.' 
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'  With  Father  Holt  ?  ' 

'  With  Mr.  Holt.' 

*  And  which  way  did  they  travel  ?  '  &nkn  the  lawyer. 

'  Tliey  travelled  without  me,'  nays  the  page. 

'  We  niuat  see  La^'  •'  Castle  wood.' 

'  I  have  orders  that  nobody  goes  in  to  her  ladyship — she 
is  sick,'  says  the  page  ;  but  at  this  moment  Victoire  came 
out.  '  Hush  !  *  says  she  ;  and,  as  if  not  knowing  that  any 
one  was  near,  '  What's  this  noise  ?  '  says  she.  '  Is  this 
gentleman  the  doctor  ?  ' 

'  Stuff  !  we  must  see  Lady  Castlewood,'  says  the  lawyer, 
pushing  by. 

The  curtains  of  her  ladyship's  room  were  down,  and  the 
chamber  dark,  and  she  was  in  bed  with  a  nightcap  on  her 
head,  and  propped  up  bj'^  her  pillows,  looking  none  the  less 
ghastly  because  of  the  red  which  was  still  on  her  cheeks,  and 
which  she  could  not  afford  to  forgo. 

'  Is  that  the  doctor  ?  '  she  said. 

'  There  is  no  use  with  this  deception,  madam,'  Captain 
West  bury  said  (for  so  he  was  named).  '  My  duty  is  to  arrest 
the  person  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Castlewood,  a  nonjuring 
peer — of  Robert  Tusher,  Vicar  of  Castlewood  and  Henry 
Holt,  known  under  various  other  names  and  designa^tions, 
a  Jesuit  priest,  who  officiated  as  chaplain  here  in  the  late 
king's  time,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  which 
was  about  to  break  out  in  this  country  against  the  authority 
of  their  Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary — and  my 
orders  aie  to  search  the  house  for  such  papers  or  traces  of 
the  conspiracy  as  may  be  found  here.  Your  ladyship  will 
please  to  give  me  your  keys,  and  it  will  be  as  well  for  yourself 
that  you  should  help  us,  in  every  way,  in  our  search.' 

'  You  see,  sir,  that  I  have  the  rheumqitism,  and  cannot 
move,'  said  the  lady,  looking  uncommonly  ghastly  as  she 
sat  up  in  her  bed,  where  however  she  had  had  her  cheeks 
painted,  and  a  new  cap  put  on,  so  that  she  might  at  least 
look  her  he"'  when  the  officers  came. 

'  I  s'iali  -  -KC  leave  to  place  a  sentinel  in  the  chamber,  so 
that  your  ladyship,  in  case  you  should  wish  to  rise,  may  have 
an  arm  to  lean  on,'  Captain  Westbury  said.  '  Your  woman 
will  show  me  where  I  am  to  look  ; '  and  Madame  Victoire, 
chattering  in  her  half -French  and  half-English  jargon, opened 
while  the  captain  examined  one  drawer  after  another  ;  but, 
as  Harry  Ksniond  thought,  rather  carelessly,  with  a  smile  on 
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his  face,  »    if  he  uaa  only  conducting  the  examination  for 
form  H  8aku. 

Before  one  of  the  cupboardw  Victoire  flung  herself  d(.w  ji, 
.stretching  out  her  arms,  and,  ith  a  piercing  whriek  cried, 
'Noti  jamain,  monsieur  Voffiaer  !  Jamais !  I  will  rather 
die  than  let  you  see  this  wardrobe.' 

But  Captain  Westbury  would  op«n  it,  still  with  a  smilo 
on  his  face,  which,  when  the  box  was  opened,  turned  into 
a  fair  burst  of  laughter.     It  contained— not  papers  regarding 
the  conspiracy— But  my  lady's  wigs,  ^  ashes,  and  rouge-pots, 
and  Victoire  said  men  were  monst.    „  as  the  captain  went 
on  with  his  perquisition.     He  tappe     he  back  to  see  whether 
or  no  It  was  hollow,  and  as  he  tluust  his  hands  into  th 
cupboard,  my  lady  from  her  bed  called  out  with  a  voice  th.  f 
did  not  3ound  Uke  that  of  a  very  sick  woman,  '  Is  it  you 
commission  to  insult  ladies  as  well  as  to  arrcot  gentlemen 
captain  ? '  o  . 

'  These  articles  are  only  dangerous  when  worn  by  your 
ladyslup,  the  captain  said  with  a  low  bow,  and  a  mock 
gnu  of  politeness.  '  I  have  found  nothing  which  concerns 
theCovernmentasyet— onlythe  weapons  with  which  beauty 
IS  authorized  to  kill,'  says  he,  pointing  to  a  wig  with  his 
8\vord-tip.  '  We  must  now  proceed  to  search  the  rest  of  the 
house. 

'  You  are  not  going  to  leave  that  wretch  in  the  room  with 
me,  cried  my  lady,  pointing  to  the  soldier. 

'  What  cari  I  do,  madam  Somebod'  vo-i  must  have 
to  smooth  your  piUow  and  bnng  your       dicine— permit 

me ■  '^ 

'  Sir  ! '  screamed  out  my  lady  - 

'  Madam,  if  you  are  too  ill  to  lecA  -  the  bed,'  the  captain 
then  said,  rather  sternly,  '  ;  must  1  a%e  in  four  of  my  men 
to  hft  you  off  m  the  she-..  .  I  mupt  examine  this  bed,  in 
a  word  ;  papers  may  be  hidden  in  a  bed  as  elseAvhere  :  we 
know  that  very  well  and ' 

Here  it  was  her  ladyship's  turn  to  shriek,  for  the  captain, 
with  his  fist  shaking  the  pillows  and  bolsters,  at  last  came 
to  burn  ,  as  they  say  in  the  play  of  forfeits,  and  wrenching 
away  one  of  the  piUowt^,  said,  '  Look,  did  not  I  tell  you  so  ? 
Here  is  a  pillow  stuffed  with  paper.' 

'  Some  villain  has  betrayed  us,'  cried  out  my  lady,  sitting 
ii|)  in  the  J3d,  showing  herself  full  dressed  under  her 
night--ail. 
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'  And  now  your  ladyship  can  move,  I  am  sure  ;  permit 
me  to  give  you  my  hand  to  rise.  You  will  have  to  travel 
for  some  distance,  as  far  as  Hexton  Castle  to-night.  Will 
you  have  your  coach  ?  Your  woman  shall  attend  you  if  you 
like — ^and  the  japan-box  ?  ' 

'  Sir  !  you  don't  strike  a  man  when  he  is  down,'  said  my 
lady,  with  some  dignity  :   '  can  you  not  spare  a  woman  ?  ' 

'  Your  ladyship  must  please  to  rise  and  let  me  search  the 
bed,'  said  the  captain ;  '  there  is  no  more  time  to  lose  in 
bandying  talk.' 

And,  without  more  ado,  the  gaunt  old  woman  got  up. 
Harry  Esmond  recollected  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  figure, 
with  the  brocade  dress  and  the  white  night-rail,  and  the 
gold-clocked  red  stockings,  and  white  red-heeled  shoes 
sitting  up  in  the  bed,  and  stepping  down  from  it.  The 
trunks  were  ready  packed  for  departure  in  her  ante-room, 
and  the  horses  ready  harnessed  in  the  stable  :  about  all 
which  the  captain  seemed  to  know,  by  information  got 
from  some  quarter  or  other ;  and,  whence,  Esmond  could 
make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  in  after-times,  when  Dr.  Tusher 
complained  that  King  William's  Government  had  basely 
treated  him  for  services  done  in  that  cause. 

And  here  he  may  relate,  though  he  was  then  too  young 
to  know  all  that  was  happening,  what  the  papers  contained, 
of  which  Captain  Westbury  had  made  a  seizure,  and  which 
papers  had  been  transferred  from  the  japan-box  to  the  bed 
when  the  officers  arrived. 

There  was  a  list  of  gentlemen  of  the  county  in  Father 
Holt's  handwriting — Mr.  Freeman's  (King  James's)  friends 
— a  similar  paper  being  found  among  those  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  and  Mr.  Coplestone,  who  suffered  death  for  this 
conspiracy. 

There  was  a  patent  conferring  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Esmond  on  my  Lord  Castlewood,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body  ;  his  appointment  as  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county, 
and  major-general.^ 

'  To  have  this  rank  of  uiarquis  restored  in  the  family  had  always 
Itcen  my  lady  viscountess's  ambitiun ;  and  her  old  maiden  aunt, 
Barbara  Topham,  the  goldsmith's  daughter,  dying  about  this  time, 
and  leaving  ail  her  property  to  Lady  Castlewood,  I  have  heard  that 
her  ladyship  sent  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  to  King  James,  a 
proceeding  which  so  irritated  my  Lord  Castlewood  that  he  actually 
went  to  the  parish  church,  and  was  only  appeased  by  ihc  marquis's 
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There  were  various  letters  from  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
some  ardent  and  some  doubtful,  in  the  king's  service  ; 
and  (very  luckily  for  him)  two  letters  concerning  Colonel 
Francis  Esmond  ;  one  from  Father  Holt,  which  said, '  I  have 
been  to  see  this  colonel  at  his  house  at  Walcotenear  to  Wells, 
where  he  resides  since  the  king's  departure,  and  pressed  him 
very  eagerly  in  Mr.  Freeman's  cause,  sho\\-ing  him  the  great 
advantage  he  would  have  by  trading  w  ith  that  merchant, 
offering  him  large  premiums  there  as  agreed  between  us. 
But  he  says  no  :  he  considers  Mr.  Freeman  the  head  of  the 
firm,  will  never  trade  against  him  or  embark  with  any  other 
trading  company,  but  considers  his  duty  was  done  when 
Mr.  Freeman  left  England.  This  colonel  seems  to  care 
more  for  his  wife  and  his  beagles  than  for  affairs.  He  asked 
me  much  about  young  H.  E.,  "  that  bastard,"  as  he  called 
liim  :  doubting  my  lord's  intentions  respecting  him.  I  re- 
assured him  on  this  head,  stating  what  I  knew  of  the  lad, 
and  our  intentions  respecting  him,  but  with  regard  to  Free- 
man he  was  inflexible.' 

And  another  letter  was  from  Colonel  Esmond  to  his  kins- 
man, to  say  that  one  Captain  Holton  had  been  \nth  him 
offering  him  large  bribes  to  join,  you  know  who,  and  saying 
that  the  head  of  the  house  of  Castlewood  was  deeply  engaged 
in  that  quarter.  But  for  his  part  he  had  broke  his  sword 
when  the  K.  left  the  country,  and  would  never  again  fight 
in  that  quarrel.  The  P.  of  O.  was  a  man,  at  least,  of  a  noble 
courage,  and  his  duty  and,  as  he  thought,  every  English- 
man's, was  to  keep  the  country  quiet,  and  the  French  out 
of  it :  and,  in  fine,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  scheme. 

Of  the  existence  of  these  two  letters  and  the  contents  of 
the  pillow,  Colonel  Frank  Esmond,  who  became  Viscount 
Castlewood,  told  Henry  Esmond  afterwards,  when  the 
letters  were  shown  to  his  lordship,  who  congratulated  him- 
self, as  he  had  good  reason,  that  he  had  not  joined  in  the 
scheme  which  proved  so  fatal  to  many  concerned  in  it.  But, 
naturally,  the  lad  knew  little  about  these  circumstances 
when  they  happened  under  his  eyes  :  only  being  aware  that 
his  patron  ai:d  his  mistress  were  in  some  trouble,  which 
had  caused  the  flight  of  the  one,  and  the  apprehension  of 
the  other  by  the  oflScers  of  King  William. 

title  which  his  exiled  majesty  sent  to  him  in  return  for  the  15,000/. 
his  faithful  subject  lent  him. 
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The  seizure  of  the  papers  effected,  the  gentlemen  did  not 
pursue  their  further  search  through  Castlewood  house  very 
rigorously.  They  examined  Mr.  Holt's  room,  being  led 
thither  by  his  pupil,  who  showed,  as  the  father  had  bid- 
den him,  the  place  where  the  key  of  his  chamber  lay,  opened 
the  door  for  the  gentlemen,  and  conducted  them  into 
the  room. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  to  the  half-burned  papers  in 
the  brazier,  they  examined  them  eagerly  enough,  and  their 
yx)ung  guide  was  a  little  amused  at  their  perplexity. 

'  What  are  these  ?  '  says  one. 

'  They're  written  in  a  foreign  language,'  says  the  lawyer. 
'  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Httle  whelp  ? '  adds  he,  turning 
round  as  he  saw  the  boy  smile. 

'  Mr.  Holt  said  they  were  sermons,'  Harry  said, '  and  bade 
me  to  burn  them  ; '  which  indeed  was  true  of  those  papers. 

'  Sermons  indeed — it's  treason,  I  would  lay  a  wager,' 
cries  the  lawyer. 

'  Egad  !  it's  Greek  to  me,'  says  Captain  Westbury.  '  Can 
you  read  it,  httle  boy  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  a  little,'  Harry  said. 

'  Then  read,  and  read  in  English,  sir,  on  your  peril,'  said 
the  lawyer.     And  Harry  began  to  translate  : — 

'  Hath  not  one  of  your  own  writers  said,  "  The  children 
of  Adam  are  now  labouring  as  much  as  he  himself  ever  did, 
about  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  shaking 
the  boughs  thereof,  and  seeking  the  fruit,  being  for  the  most 
part  unmindful  of  the  tree  of  hfe."  O  blind  generation ! 
'tis  this  tree  of  knowledge  to  which  the  serpent  has  led  you ' 
— and  here  the  boy  was  obUged  to  stop,  the  rest  of  the  page 
being  charred  by  the  fire  :  and  asked  of  the  lawyer — '  Shall 
I  go  on,  sir  ?  ' 

The  lawyer  said — '  This  boy  is  deeper  than  he  seems  : 
who  knows  that  he  is  not  laughing  at  us  ?  ' 

'  Let's  have  in  Dick  the  Scholar,'  crif  d  Captain  Westbury, 
laughing  ;  and  he  called  to  a  trooper  out  of  the  window — 
'  Ho,  Dick,  come  in  here  and  construe.' 

A  thick-set  soldier,  with  a  square  good-humoured  face, 
came  in  at  the  summons,  saluting  nis  officer. 

'  Tell  us  what  is  this,  Dick,'  says  the  lawyer. 

'  My  name  is  Steele,  sir,'  says  the  soldier.  '  I  may  be 
Dick  for  my  friends,  but  I  don't  name  gentlemen  of  your 
cloth  amongst  them.' 
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'  Well  then,  Steele.' 

'  Mr.  Steele,  sir,  if  you  please.  When  you  address  a  gen- 
tleman  of  his  Majesty's  Horse  Guards,  be  pleased  not  to  be 
so  familiar.' 

'  I  didn't  know,  sir,'  :!aid  the  lawyer. 

'  How  should  you  ?  I  take  it  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
meet  with  gentlemen,'  says  the  trooper. 

'  Hold  thy  prate,  and  read  that  bit  of  paper,'  says  West- 
bury. 

"^Hs  Latin,'  says  Dick,  glancing  at  it,  and  again  saluting 
his  officer,  and  from  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Cudworth's,'  and  he 
translated  the  words  pretty  much  as  Henry  Esmond  had 
rendered  them. 

•  What  a  young  scholar  you  are,'  says  the  captain  to  the 
boy. 

'  Depend  on't,  he  knows  more  than  he  tells,'  says  the 
lawyer.  'I  think  we  will  pack  him  off  in  the  coach  with 
old  Jezebel. 

'  For  construing  a  bit  of  Latin  ? '  said  the  captain  very 
good-naiuredly.  *^ 

'I  would  as  lief  go  there  as  anywhere,'  Harry  Esmond 
said,  simply,    for  there  is  nobody  to  care  for  me.' 

There  must  have  been  something  touching  in  the  child's 
voice,  or  m  this  description  of  his  solitude— for  the  captain 
looked  at  him  very  good-naturedly,  and  the  trooper,  called 
Steele,  put  his  hand  kindly  on  the  lad's  head,  and  said  some 
words  m  the  Latin  tongue. 

'  What  does  he  say  ?  '  says  the  lawyer. 

I  Faith,  ask  Dick  himself,'  cried  Captain  Westbury. 
I  said  I  was  not  ignorant  of  misfortune  myself,  and  had 
l?'"^,    *°  succour  the  miserable,  and  that's  not  your  trade 
Mr.  Sheepskin,'  said  the  trooper. 

'  You  had  better  leave  Dick  the  Scholar  alone,  Mr.  Corbet ' 
the  captain  said.  And  Harry  Esmond,  always  touched  bV 
a  kind  face  and  kind  word,  felt  very  grateful  to  this  good- 
natured  champion. 

The  horses  were  by  this  time  harnessed  to  the  coach  ;  and 

the  countess  and  Victoire  came  down  and  were  put  into  the 

veiiicle.    This  woman,  who  quarrelled  with  Harry  Esmond 

all  day,  was  melted  at  parting  with  him,  and  called  him 

dear  angel  ,  and '  poor  infant ',  and  a  hundred  other  names. 

ilie  viscountess,  giving  him  her  lean  hand  to  kiss,  bade 
hira  always  be  faithful  to  the  house  of  Esmond.    '  If  evil 
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should  happen  to  my  lord,'  says  she,  '  his  successor  I  trust 
\vill  be  found,  and  give  you  protection.  Situated  as  I  am^ 
they  will  not  dare  wreak  their  vengeance  on  me  now.'  An^ 
she  kissed  a  medal  she  wore  with  great  fervour,  and  Henry 
Esmond  knew  not  in  the  least  what  her  meaning  was  ;  but 
hath  since  learned  that,  old  as  she  was,  she  was  for  ever! 
expecting,  by  the  good  offices  of  saints  and  relics,  to  have 
an  heir  to  the  title  of  Esmond. 

Harry  Esmond  was  too  young  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  secrets  of  politics  in  which  his  patrons  were  impli. 
cated  ;  for  they  put  but  few  questions  to  the  boy  (who  was: 
little  of  stature,  and  looked  much  younger  than  his  age),: 
and  such  questions  as  they  put  he  answered  cautiously 
enough,  and  professing  even  more  ignorance  than  he  had, 
for  which  his  examiners  willingly  enough  gave  him  credit.; 
He  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  window  or  the  cupboardj 
over  the  fireplace  ;  and  these  secrets  quite  escaped  the 
eyes  of  the  searchers. 

So  then  my  lady  was  consigned  to  her  coach,  and  sent 
oflf  to  Hexton,  with  her  woman  and  the  man  of  law  to  bear 
her  company,  a  couple  of  troopers  riding  on  either  side  of! 
the  coach.  And  Harry  was  left  behind  at  the  Hall,  belong- 
ing as  it  were  to  nobody,  and  quite  alone  in  the  world.  The 
captain  and  a  guard  of  men  remained  in  possession  there ; 
and  the  soldiers,  who  were  very  good-natured  and  kind, 
ate  my  lord's  mutton  and  drank  his  wine,  and  made  them- 
selves comfortable,  as  they  well  might  do,  in  such  pleasant 
quarters. 

The  captains  had  their  dinner  served  in  my  lord's  tapestry 
parlour,  and  poor  little  Harry  thought  his  duty  was  to  wait 
upon  Captain  Westbury's  chair,  as  his  custom  had  been 
to  serve  his  lord  when  he  sat  there. 

After  the  departure  of  the  countess,  Dick  the  Scholar' 
took  Harry  Esmond  under  his  special  protection,  and  would 
examine  him  in  his  humanities,  and  talk  to  him  both  of 
French  and  Latin,  in  whic»i  tongues  the  lad  found,  and  his 
new  friend  was  willing  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was 
even  more  proficient  than  Scholar  Dick.  Hearing  that  he 
had  learned  them  from  a  Jesuit,  in  the  praise  of  whom  and 
whose  goodness  Harry  was  never  tired  of  speaking,  Dick, 
rather  to  the  boy's  surprise,  who  began  to  have  an  early 
shrewdness,  like  many  children  bred  up  alone,  showed 
a  great  deal  of  theological  science,  and  knowledge  of  the 
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Harry  Mould  have  hours  of  controversy  together  in  whioh 

inguk^T^^p:^ ^'"I'^  "°"'^  '^  tho^rIuSts"o?S 
singular  trooper  I  am  no  common  soldier '  Dick  would 
say,  and  indeed  it  was  easy  to  see  by  his  learn  ngbrercUniT 
and  many  accomplishments,  that  L  was  nX^^  j  am  S 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  Empire    I  have  had 

TLtn^"  mv  W  '"T"^  '^"""i'  ^"^  -  f---  -^ve-it'yl 
1  learned  my  first  rudiments  of  Latin  ne  -r  to  SmithfipIH 
in  London,  where  the  martyrs  were  roasted  '       ''""*'^^^'^' 

fnr  fh^       .f      ^  ™*"^  °^  ^"'•»''  interposed  Harry  •  '  and 
for  the  matter  of  persecution.  Father  Holt  told  lie  ?hat 

stuTnTaf  ?hiTon   «^f '«b-gh,  eighteen  years  of  agt 
student  at  the  colege  there,  was  hanged  for  heresv  onlv 

}:f  li^r/r'roJ;/""'  '^  "^^"^^''  '^'^^  '^''^-^y  asSTardoJ; 

sid^fr'lVi't'Cyttarghtt  ""^'  ^"^^"*'^"  ^"  ^«*»> 

beefn^tn  InT  ^^^  P*"^*?'  ^^«^"  ^*''  ^ried  the  lad,  and 
began  to  instance  a  number  of  saints  of  the  Church  from 

rderh^"%t^'n7"r^-;i'^   «"^'«  fire  went  ou™ 
thir^h^     i     51°"®  ^  °'^  ^«°^^d  in  the  cauldron  •    at  a 

t  utKHome'or^f  °^^^  ^'°PP®^  ^'^-®  ^'--  -d 
It  wouia  not  come  off.    Show  us  martvrs  in  your  Phnrr-i, 

for  whom  such  miracles  have  been  done  '         ^  "''^' 

™«ugh     i  We  "ad'iP  mT"'"  S-'^'-'des  die  willingly 

i:li„°utr^'"^"''  ^='^ '"«--  ™^ru'p^ 

V™,,|'»  H       ''■°-''  "P°"  ™'^»'"  Paradise;  and  in  the S 
111,  ""'"""""'  P^-P'o  «"•«  "•-■"selves  by  hunteS' 
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under  the  cars  of  the  idols  annually,  ana  the  widows  bt»rr. 
themselves  on  their  husbands'  bodies,  as  'tis  vvell  known. 
'Tis  not  the  dying  for  a  faith  that's  so  hard.  Master  Harry— 
every  man  of  every  nation  has  done  that — 'tis  the  living 
up  to  it  uhat  is  difficult,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,'  he  aided, 
with  a  sigh.  '  And  ah  ! '  he  added, '  my  p  .or  iad,  I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  convince  thee  by  my  life — though  to  die 
for  my  religion  vould  give  me  the  greatest  of  joya — but 
I  had  a  dear  friend  in  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford  ;  I  wish 
Joe  Addison  were  here  to  convince  thee,  as  he  quickly  could 
— for  I  think  he's  a  match  for  lae  whole  College  of  Je*  lits  ; 
and  what's  more,  in  his  life  too.  In  that  very  sermon  of 
Dr.  Cudworth's  which  your  priest  was  quoting  from,  and 
which  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  brazier,'  Dick  added,  with 
a  smile,  '  I  had  a  thought  of  wearing  the  black  coat  (but 
was  ashamed  of  my  life  you  -  ee,  and  took  to  this  sorry  red 
one) — I  have  often  thought  of  Joe  Addison — Doctor 
Cudworth  says,  "  A  good  conscience  is  the  best  looking- 
glass  of  Heaven  " — and  there's  a  serenity  in  my  friend's 
face  which  always  reflects  it — I  wish  you  could  see  him, 
Harry.' 

'  Did  he  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good  ? '  asked  the  lad, 
simply. 

'  He  might  have  done,'  said  the  other — '  at  least  he  taught 
me  to  see  and  approve  better  things.  'Tis  my  own  fault, 
deteriora  sequi.' 

'  You  seem  very  good,'  the  boy  said. 

'  I'm  not  what  I  seem,  alas  ! '  answered  the  trooper — and 
indeed,  as  it  turned  out,  poor  Dick  told  the  truth — for  that 
very  night,  at  supper  in  the  hall,  where  the  gentlemen  : 
the  troop  took  th^ir  repasts,  and  passed  most  part  of  their 
da  .'s  dicing  and  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  singing  and  cursing, 
over  the  Castlewood  ale — Harry  Esmond  found  Dick  the 
Scholar  in  a  woful  state  of  drunkenness.  He  hiccuped 
out  a  sermon  ;  and  his  laughing  companions  bade  him  sing 
a  hymn,  on  which  Dick,  swearing  he  would  run  the  scoundrel 
through  the  body  who  insulted  his  religion,  made  for  his 
sword,  which  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  fell  down  flat 
on  the  floor  under  it,  saying  to  Harry,  who  ran  forward  to 
help  him,  '  Ah,  little  Papist,  I  wish  Joseph  Addison  was 
here  ! ' 

Though  the  troopers  of  the  king's  Life  Guards  were  all 
gentlemen,  yet  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  ignorant 


TBHJ'*l^r5SiSWli;>^>J  BSTT- 
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and  vulgar  boors  to  Harry  Esmond,  with  the  exceotion  of 
h.s  good-natured  Corporal  Steele  the  Scholar.  andCah 

i'the";j:/"Th^""'""^'?'  ^T''  ^^'^°  ^ere' always  Kd 
to  the  lad.     They  remained  for  some  weeks  or  months 
encamped  m  Castlewood,  and  Harry  learned  from  them 
from  Umetourr,,  how  the  lady  at  Hexton  Cattle  wTs 

reated  and  the  particulars  of  her  confinement  there  'Th 
known  that  King  \  viUiam  was  disposed  to  deal  very  leni  >ntl  v 
With  the  gentry  who  remained  faithful  to  the  old  kine's 
cause  ;  and  no  prince  usurping  a  crown,  as  his  enemies 
he,  d,d  righteously  taking  it  as  I  think  now" Tver 
caused  less  blood  to  be  shed.  As  for  women-conspiratorl 
he  kept  spies  on  the  least  dangerous,  and  locked  up  the 
others.  Lady  Castlewood  had  the  best  rooms  in  Hexton 
Castle,  a.;d  the  gaoler's  garden  to  walk  in  ;    and  though 

OuPPn^?^**'?  ^T'^  *^  ^'  ^"^  °"*  *^  execution,  like  Mafy 
Queen  of  Scots,  there  never  was  any  thought  of  taking  her 
painted  old  head  off,  or  any  desi-e  to  do  aught  but  kee|  ler 
person  m  security.  '^  ^    ^ 

And  it  appeared  she  found  that  some  were  friends  in  her 
misfortune,  whom  she  haH,  in  her  prosperity,  cons  dered 
as  her  worst  enemies.  Colonel  Frauds  Esi  and,  my  lord's 
cousin  and  h.r  ladyship's,  who  had  married  the  Dean  of 

Vt  of  SIhT^'?'  ^^"^'  r''  ^r^  "^^"^^^'^  <l«P-rture 
out  of  England,  had  ived  not  very  far  away  from  Hexton 

S'r2"T  «  ^''  kinswoman's  strait,  and  being  friends 
with   Colonel   Brice,   commanding  for   Kinc   William   in 

St^Si^  h'*'  *'^-^'""«^  ^'«"'^--  tC  came  o 
usit  her  ladyship  m  prison,  offering  to  his  uncle's  daughter 

^^laTiff^/r'J^"'!;^y^"^•«P^^•«^•  Andhebro^^^^^^^^^ 
lis  lady  and  little  daughter  to  see  the  prisoner,  to   the 

V  v's'  ^he'olT'  -^  '*^"?  "^  rf'  ^^^"*y'  ^"^  "^any 'winning 
^^d>s,  the  old  viscountess  took  not  a  httle  likingf although 
between  her  ladyship  and  the  child's  mother  there  was  little 

wo'nTenT  *''"f  ^"'"^'''^^-     '^^''^  '''  ^  injuriJs  wWch 

iZondZZ'''^-''^  T  ^^°^^^"^'  ^"^  ^^^^^  Francis 
,W       'ki    "'^"y^ng  her  cousin,  had  done  one  of  those 

now  hZn'fT"^'^'"  ^^?  Castlewood.  But  as  she  wS 
Xw  „T.  f '.^"^  '"^  misfortune.  Madam  Francis  could 
a  Imv  a  tru.o  to  her  enmity,  and  could  be  kind  for  a  while 

BoatH.  U  A  '"\«^"d  «  discarded  mistress.  So  the  little 
Beatrix,  her  daughter,  was  permitted  often  to  go  and  visit 
the  imprisoned  viscountess,  who.  in  so  far  as  the  child  and 
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its  father  were  concerned,  got  to  abate  'n  her  anger  towardi 
that  branch  of  the  Castlewood  family.  And  the  letters  o 
Colonel  Esmond  coming  to  light,  as  has  been  said,  and  hi: 
conduct  being  known  to  the  king's  council,  the  colonel  wa 
put  in  a  better  position  with  the  existing  Government  thai 
he  had  ever  before  been  ;  any  suspicions  regarding  hi 
loyalty  were  entirely  done  away ;  and  so  he  was  enable( 
to  be  of  more  service  to  his  kinswoman  than  he  could  other 
wise  have  been. 

And  now  there  befell  an  event  by  which  this  lady  recovere< 
her  liberty,  and  the  house  of  Castlewood  got  a  new  owner 
and  fatherless  little  Harry  Esmond  a  new  and  most  kini 
protector  and  friend.  Whatever  that  secret  was  whicl 
Harry  was  to  hear  from  my  lord,  the  boy  never  heard  it 
for  that  night  when  Father  Holt  arrived,  and  carried  m; 
lord  away  with  him,  was  the  last  on  which  Harry  ever  sa^ 
his  patron.  What  happened  to  my  lord  may  be  briefl; 
told  here.  Having  found  the  horses  at  the  plice  wher 
they  were  lying,  my  lord  and  Father  Holt  rode  togethe 
to  Chatteris,  where  they  had  temporary  refuge  with  one  c 
the  father's  penitents  in  that  city  ;  but  the  pursuit  bein 
hot  for  them,  and  the  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  on 
or  the  other  considerable,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the 
should  separate  ;  and  the  priest  betook  himself  to  othc 
places  of  retreat  known  to  him,  whilst  my  lord  passed  ove 
from  Bristol  into  Ireland,  in  which  kingdom  King  Jame 
had  a  Court  and  an  army.  My  lord  was  but  a  small  additio 
to  this  ;  bringing,  indeed,  only  his  sword  and  the  fci 
pieces  in  his  pocket ;  but  the  king  received  him  with  som 
kindness  and  distinction  in  spite  of  his  poor  phght,  confirme 
him  in  his  new  title  of  marquis,  gave  him  a  regiment,  an 
promised  him  further  promotion.  But  titles  or  promotio 
were  not  to  benefit  him  now.  My  lord  was  wounded  at  tli 
fatal  battle  of  the  Boyne,  flying  from  which  field  (long  aflf 
his  master  had  set  him  an  example),  he  lay  for  a  whil 
concealed  in  the  marshy  country  near  to  the  town  of  Trin 
and  more  from  catarrh  and  fever  caught  in  the  bogs  tha 
from  the  steel  of  the  enemy  in  the  battle,  sank  and  diet 
May  the  earth  lie  light  upon  Thomas  of  Castlewood  !  H 
who  writes  this  must  speak  in  charity,  though  this  lor 
did  him  and  his  two  grievous  wroigs  :  for  one  <  these  li 
would  have  made  amends,  perhaps,  had  life  been  spare 
him  ;  but  the  other  lay  beyond  his  power  to  repair,  thoug 
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'tis  to  be  hoped  that  a  greater  Power  than  a  priest  has 
absolved  him  of  it.  He  got  the  comfort  of  this  absolution, 
too,  such  as  it  was  :  a  priest  of  Trim  writing  a  letter  to  my 
lady  to  inform  her  of  this  calamity. 

But  in  those  days  letters  were  slow  of  travelling,  and  our 
priest's  took  two  months  or  moro  on  its  journey  from 
Ireland  to  England  :  where,  when  it  did  arrive,  it  did  not 
find  my  lady  at  her  own  house  ;  she  was  at  the  king's 
house  of  Hexton  Castle  w  hen  the  letter  came  to  Castlewood, 
but  it  was  opened  for  all  that  by  the  officer  in  command 
there. 

Harry  Esmond  well  remembered  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
which  Lockwood  brought  in  as  Captain  Westbury  and 
Lieutenant  Trant  were  on  the  green  playing  at  bowls,  young 
Esmond  looking  on  at  the  sport,  or  reading  his  book  in  the 
arbour. 

'  Here's  news  for  Frank  Esmond,'  says  Captain  Westbury  ; 
'  Harry,  did  you  ever  see  Colonel  Esmond  ?  '  And  Captain 
Westbury  looked  very  hard  at  the  boy  as  he  spoke. 

Harry  said  he  had  seen  him  but  once  when  he  was  at 
Hexton,  at  the  ball  there. 

'  And  did  he  say  anything  ? ' 

'  He  said  what  I  don't  care  to  repeat,'  Harry  .t  .lowered. 
For  he  was  now  twelve  year?  of  age  :  he  knew  vhat  his 
birth  was  and  the  disgrace  of  it ;  and  he  felt  no  love  towards 
the  man  who  had  most  Hkely  stained  his  mother's  honour 
and  his  own. 

^  Did  you  love  my  Lord  Castlewood  ? ' 

'  I  wait  until  I  know  my  mother,  sir,  to  say,'  the  bov 
answered,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

'  Something  has  happened  to  Lord  Castlewood,'  Captain 
\\  estbury  said,  in  a  very  grave  tone—'  something  which 
must  happen  to  us  all.  He  is  dead  of  a  wound  received 
at  the  Boyne,  fighting  for  King  James.' 

;  I  am  glad  my  lord  fought  for  the  right  cause,'  the  bov 
said. 

'  It  was  better  to  meet  death  on  the  field  like  a  man,  than 
face  It  on  Tower  Hill,  as  some  of  them  may,'  continued 
Mr.  Westbury.  '  I  hope  he  has  made  some  testament,  or 
provided  for  thee  somehow.  This  letter  says,  he  recommends 
nmcum  fiUum  suum  dilectissimum  to  his  lady.  I  hope  he 
has  left  you  more  than  that.' 

Harry  did  not  know,  he  said.     He  was  in  the  hands  of 
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Heaven  and  F?.te ;  but  more  lonely  now,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  than  he  had  been  all  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  and  that  niffht, 
as  he  lay  in  his  little  roo.a  which  he  still  occupied,  the  boy 
thought  with  many  a  pang  of  shame  and  grief  of  his  strange 
and  solitary  condition  : — how  he  had  a  father  and  no  father  ; 
a  nameless  mother  that  had  been  brought  to  ruin,  perhaps, 
by  that  very  father  whom  Harry  could  only  acknowledge 
in  secret  and  with  a  blush,  and  whom  he  could  neither  love 
nor  revere.  And  he  sickened  to  think  how  Father  Holt, 
a  stranger,  and  two  or  three  soldiers,  his  acquaintances  of 
t\v  last  six  weeks,  were  the  only  friends  he  had  in  the  great 
wide  world,  where  he  was  now  quite  alone.  The  sou!  cf 
the  boy  was  full  of  love,  and  he  longed  as  he  lay  in  the 
darkness  there  for  some  one  upon  whom  he  could  bestow  it. 
He  remembers,  and  must  to  his  dying  day,  the  thoughts 
and  tears  of  that  long  night,  the  hours  tolling  through  it. 
Who  was  he  and  what  ?  Why  here  rather  than  elsewhere  ? 
I  have  a  mind,  he  thought,  to  go  to  that  priest  at  Trim,  and 
find  out  what  my  father  said  to  him  on  his  death-bed 
confession.  Is  there  any  child  in  the  whole  world  so  un- 
protected as  I  am  ?  Shall  I  get  up  and  quit  this  place,  and 
run  to  Ireland  ?  With  these  thoughts  and  tears  the  lad 
passed  that  night  away  until  he  wept  himself  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  the  gentlemen  of  the  guard  who  had  heard 
what  had  befallen  him  were  more  than  usually  kind  to  the 
child,  especially  his  friend  Scholar  Dick,  who  told  him 
about  his  own  father's  death,  which  had  happened  when 
Dick  was  a  child  at  Dublin,  not  quite  five  years  of  age. 
'  That  was  the  first  sensation  of  grief,'  Dick  said,  '  I  ever 
knew.  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body 
lay,  and  my  mother  sat  weeping  beside  it.  I  had  my  battle- 
dore in  my  hand,  and  fell  a-bea*ing  the  coffin,  and  calling 
papp  ;  on  which  my  mother  caught  me  in  her  arms,  and 
told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears  papa  could  not  hear  me,  and 
would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  they  were  going  to  put  hira 
under  ground,  whence  he  could  never  come  to  us  again. 
And  this,'  said  Dick  kindly, '  has  made  me  pity  all  children 
ever  since  ;  and  caused  me  to  love  thee,  my  poor  fatlierless, 
motherless  lad.  And  if  ever  thou  wantest  a  friend,  thou 
shalt  have  one  in  Richard  Steele.' 

Harry  Esmond  thanked  him,  and  was  grateful.  But  what 
could  Corporal  Steele  do  for  him  ?  take  him  to  ride  a  spare 
horse,  and  be  servant  to  the  troop  ?     Though  there  might 
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be  a  bar  in  Harry  Esmond's  shield,  it  was  a  noble  one.  The 
counsel  of  the  two  friends  was,  that  little  Harry  should 
stay  where  he  was,  and  abide  his  fortune  :  so  Esmond 
stayed  on  at  Castlewood,  awaiting  with  no  small  anxiety 
the  fate,  whatever  it  was,  which  was  over  him. 


CHAPTER  VII 

I  AM  LBPT  AT  CASTLEWOOD  AN  ORPHAN,  AND  FIND  MOST  KIND  PRO- 
TECTORS THERE 

During  the  stay  of  the  soldiers  in  Castlewood,  honest  Dick 
the  Scholar  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  lonely  little 
orphan  lad  Harry  Esmond  :  and  they  read  together,  and 
they  played  bowls  together,  and  when  the  other  troopers 
or  their  officers,  who  were  free-spoken  over  their  cups 
(as  was  the  way  of  that  day,  when  neither  men  nor  women 
were  over-nice),  talked  unbecomingly  of  their  an  ours  and 
gallantries  before  the  child,  Dick,  who  very  likely  was 
setting  the  whole  company  laughing,  would  stop  their  jokes 
with  a  maxtma  debetur  fmeris  reverentia,  and  once  offered  to 
lug  out  against  another  trooper  called  Hulking  Tom,  who 
wanted  to  ask  Harry  Esmond  a  ribald  question. 

Also  Dick  seeing  that  the  child  had,  as  he  said,  a  sensi- 
bility  above  his  years,  and  a  great  and  praiseworthy  discre- 
tion, confided  to  Harry  his  love  for  a  vintner's  daughter 
near  to  the  Tollyard,  Westminster,  whom  Dick  addressed 
as  baccharissa  in  many  verses  of  his  composition,  and  with- 
out w  'om  he  said  it  would  be  impossible  that  he  could 
continue  to  live.  He  vowed  this  a  thousand  times  in  a  day, 
though  Harry  smiled  to  see  the  lovelorn  swain  had  his 
health  and  appetite  as  well  as  the  most  heart-whole  trooper 
m  the  regiment :  and  he  swore  Harry  to  secrecy  too,  which 
vow  the  lad  religiously  kept,  until  he  found  that  officers  and 
privates  were  all  taken  into  Dick's  confidence,  and  had  the 
benefit  of  his  verses.  And  it  must  be  owned  likewise  that 
Willie  Dick  was  sighing  after  Saccharissa  in  London,  he  had 
consolations  m  the  country ;  for  there  came  a  wench  out 
of  Uatlewood  village  who  had  washed  his  linen,  and  who 
oried  sadly  when  she  heard  he  -  .  one  :  and  without 
paying  her  bill  too,  which  Harry  d  took  upon  himself 
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to  discharge  by  giving  the  girl  a  silver  j>ocket-piece,  which 
Scholar  Dick  had  presented  to  him,  when,  with  many 
embraces  and  prayers  for  his  .osperity,  Dick  part«.J  fron. 
him,  the  garrison  of  Castlewov  d  being  ordered  away.  Dick 
the  Scholar  said  he  would  never  forget  his  young  friend, 
nor  indeed  did  he  :  and  Harry  was  sorry  wlien  the  kind 
soldiers  vacated  Castlewood,  looking  forward  with  no  small 
anxiety  (for  care  and  solitude  had  made  him  thoughtful 
beyond  his  years)  to  his  fate  when  the  new  lord  and  lady  of 
the  house  came  to  live  there.  He  had  lived  to  be  past 
twelve  years  old  now  ;  and  had  never  had  a  friend,  save 
this  wild  trooper  perhaps,  and  Father  Holt ;  and  had  a  fond 
and  affectionate  heart,  tender  to  weakness,  that  would  fain 
attach  itself  to  somebody,  and  did  not  seem  at  rest  until 
it  had  found  a  friend  who  would  take  charge  of  it. 

The  instinct  which  led  Henry  Esmond  to  admire  and 
love  the  gracious  person,  the  fair  apparition  of  whose  beauty 
"nd  kindness  had  so  moved  him  when  he  first  beheld  her, 
became  soon  a  devoted  affection  and  passion  of  gratitude, 
which  entirely  filled  his  young  heart,  that  as  yet,  3ept  in 
the  case  of  dear  Father  Holt,  had  had  very  little  kindness 
for  which  to  be  thankful.  O  Dea  cerU,  thought  he,  remem- 
bering the  lines  out  of  the  Aeneis  which  Mr.  Holt  had  taught 
him.  Thore  seemed,  as  the  boy  thought,  in  every  look  or 
gesture  ol  ihis  fair  creature,  an  angelical  softness  and  bright 
pity — in  motion  or  repose  she  seemed  gracious  alike  ;  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  though  she  uttered  words  ever  so  trivial, 
gave  him  a  pleasure  that  amounted  almost  to  anguish.  It 
cannot  be  called  love,  that  a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age,  little 
more  than  a  menial,  felt  for  an  exalted  lady,  his  mistress : 
but  it  was  worship.  To  catch  her  glance,  to  divine  her 
errand  and  run  on  it  before  she  had  spoken  it ;  to  watch, 
to  follow,  adore  her  ;  became  the  business  of  his  life. 
Meanwhile,  as  is  the  way  often,  his  idol  had  idols  of  her  own, 
and  never  thouglit  of  or  suspected  the  admiration  of  her 
little  pigmy  adorer. 

My  lady  had  on  her  side  her  three  idols  :  first  and  fore- 
most. Jove  and  supreme  ruler,  v.as  her  lord,  Harry's  patn^i, 
the  good  Viscount  of  Castlewood.  All  wishes  of  his  weie 
laws  with  her.  If  he  had  a  headache,  she  was  ill.  If  he 
frowned,  she  trembled.  If  he  joked,  she  smiled  and  was 
charmed.  If  he  went  a-hunting,  she  was  always  at  the 
window  to  see  him  ride  away,  her  little  son  crowing  on  her 
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arm.  or  on  the  watch  tiU  his  return.    She  made  dishes  for 
hKs  dinner :   spiced  his  wine  for  him  :   made  the  toast  for 
1)18  tankard  at  breakfast  :  hushed  the  house  when  he  slept 
m  his  chair,  and  watched  for  a  look  when  he  woke      If  my 
lord  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  beauty,  my  lady  adored  it. 
rIVi  ^!""«  *°  !"8  »'"™  as  he  paced  the  terrace,  her  two  fair 
little  hands  clasped  round  his  great  one ;    her  eyes  were 
never  tired  of  looking  in  his  face  and  wondering  at  its 
perfection.     Her  httle  son  was  his  son,  and  had  his  father's 
look  and  cnrhr  brown  hair.     Her  d%ughter  Beatrix  was  his 
daughter  and  had  his  eyes— were  there  ever  such  beautiful 
eyes  in  the  world  ?    All  the  house  was  arranged  so  as  to 
bring  him  ease  and  give  him  pleasure.     She  liked  the  small 
gentry  round  about  to  come  and  pay  him  court,  never 
caring  for  admiration  for  herself ;    those  who  wanted  to 
be  well  with  the  lady  must  admire  him.     Not  regarding 
her  dress,  she  would   wear  a  gown  to  rags,  because  he 
had  once  liked  it :    and,  if  he  brought  her  a  brooch  or  a 
ribbon,  would  prefer  it  to  all  the  most  costly  articles  of  her 
wardrobe.  '' 

My  lord  went  to  London  every  year  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
family  being  too  poor  to  appear  at  Court  with  any  figure, 
he  went  alone.  It  was  not  until  he  was  out  of  sight  that 
her  face  showed  any  sorrow  :  and  what-a  joy  when  he  came 
back!  What  preparation  before  his  r.^urn  !  The  fond 
creature  had  his  arm-chair  at  the  chimney-side— delighting 
to  put  the  children  in  it,  and  look  at  then^  here.  Nobody 
took  his  place  at  the  table ;  but  his  silver  tankard  stood 
tliere  as  when  my  lord  was  present. 

A  pretty  sight  it  was  to  see,  during  my  lord's  absence,  or 
^u  J'T.  ^.^^y  mornings  when  sleep  or  headache  kept  him 
abed,  this  fair  young  lady  of  Castlewood,  her  little  daughter 
at  her  knee,  and  her  domestics  gathered  round  her  reading 
the  Morning  Prayer  of  the  English  Church.  Esmond  long 
nmcrabered  how  she  looked  and  spoke  kneeling  reverently 
before  the  sacred  book,  the  sun  shining  upon  her  golden 
laif  until  It  made  a  halo  round  about  her.  A  dozen  of 
thp  servants  of  the  house  kneeled  in  a  line  opposite  their 
mistress  ;  for  awhile  Harry  Esmond  kept  apart  from  these 
mysteries,  but  Doctor  Tusher  showing  him  that  the  prayers 
read  were  those  of  the  Church  of  all  ages,  and  the  boy's 
own  mchnation  prompting  him  to  be  always  as  near  as  he 
ign.  to  his  mistress,  and  to  think  all  things  she  aid  right, 
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from  listening  to  the  prayers  in  the  antechamber,  he  cam 
presently  to  kneel  down  with  the  rest  of  the  household  i 
the  parlour  ;  and  before  a  couple  of  years  my  lady  had  mad 
a  thorough  convert.  Indeed,  the  boy  loved  his  catechize 
so  much  that  he  would  have  subscribed  to  anything  sh 
bade  him,  and  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  her  foni 
discourse  and  simple  comments  upon  the  book,  which  sh 
read  to  him  in  a  voice  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  resis 
the  sweet  persuasion  and  tender  appealing  kindness.  Thi 
friendly  controversy,  and  the  intimacy  which  it  occasioned 
bound  the  lad  more  fondly  than  ever  to  his  mistress.  Th 
happiest  period  of  all  his  life  was  this  ;  and  the  youn 
mother,  with  her  daughter  and  son,  and  the  orphan  lai 
whom  she  protected,  read  and  worked  and  played,  ani 
were  children  together.  If  the  lady  looked  forward — a 
what  fond  woman  does  not  ? — towards  the  future,  she  hai 
no  plans  from  which  Harry  Esmond  was  left  out ;  am 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  in  his  passionate  am 
impetuous  way  he  vowed  that  no  power  should  separat 
him  from  his  mistress,  and  only  asked  for  some  chance  t 
happen  by  which  he  might  show  his  fidelity  to  her.  Now 
at  the  close  of  his  life,  as  he  sits  and  recalls  in  tranquillit 
the  happy  and  busy  scenes  of  it,  he  can  think,  not  ungrate 
fully,  that  he  has  been  faithful  to  thai  early  vow.  Sue 
a  life  is  so  simple  that  years  may  be  chronicled  in  a  fei 
lines.  But  few  men's  life-voyages  are  destined  to  be  a 
prosperous  ;  and  this  calm  of  which  we  are  speaking  wa 
soon  to  come  to  an  end. 

As  Esmond  grew,  and  observed  for  himself,  he  found  c 
necessity  much  to  read  and  think  of  outside  that  fond  circl 
of  kinsfolk  who  had  admitted  him  to  join  hand  with  their 
He  read  more  books  than  they  cared  to  study  with  him 
was  alone  in  the  midst  of  them  many  a  time,  and  passei 
nights  over  labours,  futile  perhaps,  but  in  which  they  coul 
not  join  him.  His  dear  mistress  divined  his  thoughts  wit 
her  usual  jealous  watchfulness  of  affection  :  began  to  fore 
bode  a  time  when  he  would  escape  from  his  home-nest 
and,  at  his  eager  protestations  to  the  contrary,  would  onl; 
sigh  and  shake  her  head.  Before  those  fatal  decrees  ii 
life  are  executed,  there  are  always  secret  previsions  aii( 
warning  omens.  When  everything  yet  seems  calm,  we  ar 
aware  that  the  storm  is  coming.  Ere  the  happy  days  wcr 
over,  two  at  least  of  that  home-party  felt  that  they  wcr 
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drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  were  uneasy,  and  on  the  look-out 
for  the  cloud  which  was  to  obscure  their  calm. 

'Twas  easy  for  Harry  to  see,  however  much  his  lady  per- 
sisted m  obedience  and  admiration  for  her  husband,  that  mv 
lord  tired  of  his  quiet  life,  and  grew  weary,  and  then  testv 
at  those  gentle  bonds  with  which  his  wife  would  have  held 
him.     As  they  say  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  is  very  much 
fatigued  by  his  character  of  divinity,  and  yawns  on  his  altar 
as  Ills  bonzes  kneel  and  worship  him,  many  a  home-god 
grows  heartily  sick  of  the  reverence  with  which  his  familv 
devotee^s  pureue  him.  and  sighs  for  freedom  and  for  his  old 
life,  and  to  be  off  the  pedestal  on  which   his  dependants 
would  have  him  sit  for  ever,  whilst  they  adore  himfand  plv 
lum  with  flowers,  and  hymns,  and  incense,  and  flattery  •— 
so,  after  a  few  years  of  his  marriage,  my  honest  Lord  Castle- 
wood  began  to  tire  ;   all  the  high-flown  raptures  and  devo- 
tional ceremonies  Mith  which  his  wife,  his  chief  priestess, 
treated  him  first  sent  him  to  sleep,  and  then  drove  him  out 
of  doors  ;   for  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  my  lord  was  a 
jolly  gentleman,  with  very  little  of  the  august  or  divine  in 
his  nature,  though  his  fond  uife  persisted  in  revering  it— 
and,  besides,  he  had  to  pay  a  penalty  for  this  love,  which 
persons  of  his  disposition  seldom  like  to  defray :  and    in 
a  word,  if  he  had  a  loving  wife,  had  a  very  jealous  and  exact- 
ing one      Then  he  wearied  of  this  jealousy  :   then  he  broke 
away  from   it ;     then   came,   no   doubt,   complaints   and 

nn7"SiT''..*''^"'   r'^^P^'   P^«'"^«^«  of  amendment 
not   tulhlled;     then   upbraidings   not   the   more  pleasant 
because  they  were  silent,  and  only  sad  looks  and  tearful 
c>Ts  conveyed  them.     Then,  perhaps,  the  pair  reached  that 
other  stage  which  is  not  uncommon  in  married  life    when 
tlic  woman  perceives  that  the  god  of  the  honeymoon  is  a  cod 
>io  more  ;  only  a  mortal  like  the  rest  of  us-and  so  she  looks 
Hito  lier  heart,  and  lo  !  vacuae  sedes  et  inania  arcana.     Aiid 
now,  supposing  our  lady  to  have  a  fine  genius  and  a  brilliant 
"  It  of  her  own,  and  the  magic  spell  and  infatuation  removed 
tiom  her  which  had  led  her  to  worship  as  a  god  a  very 
ordinary  mortal-and  what  follows  V    They  live  together, 
J    d  they  dine  together   and  they  say  '  my  dear  '  and  '  mv 
n.l      1   '''^^/ofo^-^ ;    but  the   man   is  himself,  and  thV 
Noman  herself  :   that  dream  of  love  is  over,  as  everything 

d£™  ""  ""  ''^'^  =    ^'  ^'''''''^  ^"^  f"^^'  ^nd  griefs  and 
piedhures,  are  over. 
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Very  likely  the  Lady  Castlewood  had  ceased  to  adore  her 
husband  herself  long  before  she  got  off  her  knees,  or  would 
allow  her  household  to  discontinue  worshipping  him.  To 
do  him  justice,  my  lord  never  exacted  this  subservience  : 
he  laughed  and  joked,  and  drank  his  bottle,  and  swore  when 
he  was  angry,  much  too  familiarly  for  any  one  pretending 
to  sublimity  ;  and  did  his  best  to  destroy  the  ceremonial 
with  which  his  wife  chose  to  surround  him.  And  it  required 
no  great  conceit  on  young  Esmond's  part  to  see  that  his 
own  brains  were  better  than  his  patron's,  who,  indeed, 
never  assumed  ary  airs  of  superiority  over  the  lad,  or  oyer 
any  dependant  of  his,  save  when  he  was  displeased,  in  which 
case  he  would  express  his  mind,  in  oaths,  very  freely  ;  and 
who,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps,  spoiled  '  Parson  Harry  ',  as 
he  called  young  Esmond,  by  constantly  praising  his  parts, 
and  admiring  his  boyish  stock  of  learning. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  in  one  who  has  received  a  hundred 
favours  from  his  patron  to  speak  in  any  but  a  reverential 
manner  of  his  elders ;  but  the  present  writer  has  had 
descendants  of  his  own,  whom  he  has  brought  up  with  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  servility  at  present  exacted  by 
parents  from  children  (under  which  mask  of  duty  there 
often  lurks  indifference,  contempt,  or  rebellion)  :  and  as  he 
would  have  his  grandsons  believe  or  represent  him  to  be 
not  an  inch  taller  than  Nature  has  made  him  :  so,  with 
regard  to  his  past  acquaintances,  he  would  speak  without 
anger,  but  with  truth,  as  far  as  he  knows  it,  neither  extenua- 
ting nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  world  moved  according  to  Lord 
Castlewood's  wishes,  he  was  good-humoured  enough  ;  of 
a  temper  naturally  sprightly  and  easy,  liking  to  joke, 
especially  with  his  inferiors,  and  charmed  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  their  laughter.  All  exercises  of  the  body  he 
could  perform  to  perfection — shooting  at  a  mark  and  flying, 
breaking  horses,  riding  at  the  ring,  pitcliing  the  quoit, 
playing  at  all  games  with  great  skill.  And  not  only  did  he 
do  these  things  well,  but  he  thought  he  did  them  to  perfec- 
tion ;  hence  he  was  often  tricked  about  horses,  which  he 
pretended  to  know  better  than  any  jockey  ;  was  made  to 
play  at  ball  and  billiards  by  snarpers  who  took  his  money  ; 
and  came  back  from  London  wofully  poorer  each  time  than 
he  went,  as  the  state  of  his  affairs  testified,  when  the  sudden 
accident  came  by  which  his  career  was  brought  to  an  end. 
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He  was  fond  of  the  parade  of  dress,  and  passed  as  many 
hours  daily  at  his  toilette  as  an  elderly  coquette.  A  tenth 
part  of  his  day  was  spent  in  the  brushing  of  his  teeth  and 
the  oiling  of  his  hair,  which  was  curling  and  brown,  and 
which  he  did  not  like  to  conceal  under  a  periwig,  such  as 
almost  everybody  of  that  time  wore  (we  have  the  liberty  of 
our  hair  back  now,  but  powder  and  pomatum  along  with  it. 
When,  I  wonder,  will  these  monstrous  poll-taxes  of  our 
age  be  withdrawn,  and  men  allowed  to  carry  their  colours, 
black,  red,  or  grey,  as  nature  made  them  ?)  And,  as  he  hked 
her  to  be  well  dressed,  his  lady  spared  no  pains  in  that  matter 
to  please  him  ;  indeed,  she  would  dress  her  head  or  cut  it 
off  if  he  had  bidden  her. 

It  was  a  wonder  to  young  Esmond,  serving  as  page  to  my 
lord  and  lady,  to  hear,  day  after  day,  to  such  company  as 
came,  the  same  boisterous  stories  told  by  my  lord,  at  which 
his  lady  never  failed  to  smile  or  hold  down  her  head,  and 
Doctor  Tusher  to  burst  out  laughing  at  the  proper  point,  or 
cry,  '  Fie,  my  lord,  remember  my  cloth,'  but  with  such  a 
faint  show  of  resistance,  that  it  only  provoked  my  lord 
further.  Lord  Castlewood's  stories  rose  by  degrees,  and 
became  stronger  after  the  ale  at  dinner  and  the  bottle  after- 
wards  ;  my  lady  always  taking  flight  after  the  very  first 
glass  to  Church  and  King,  and  leaving  the  gentlemen  to 
drink  the  rest  of  the  toasts  by  themselves. 

And,  as  Harry  Esmond  was  her  page,  he  also  was  called 
from  duty  at  this  time.  '  My  lord  h\^  hved  in  the  army 
and  with  soldiers,'  she  would  say  to  the  idd, '  amongst  whom 
great  licence  i.'j  allowed.  You  have  had  a  different  nurture, 
nd  I  trust  these  things  will  change  as  you  grow  older  ;  not 
that  any  fault  attaches  to  my  lord,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  religious  men  in  this  kingdom.'  And  '  ery  likely 
she  believed  so.  'Tis  strange  what  a  man  may  do,  and 
a  w  Oman  yet  think  him  an  angel. 

And  as  Esmond  has  taken  truth  for  his  motto,  .t  must 
be  owned,  even  with  regard  to  that  other  angel,  his  mistress, 
that  she  had  a  fault  of  character,  which  flawed  her  perfec- 
tions. With  the  other  sex  perfectly  tolerant  and  kindly, 
<)f  her  own  she  was  invariably  jealous,  and  a  proof  that  she 
had  this  vice  is,  that  though  she  would  acknowledge  a 
thousand  faults  that  she  had  not,  to  this  which  she  had  she 
could  never  be  got  to  ow n.  But  if  there  came  a  woman  with 
oven  a  semblance  of  beauty  to  Castlewood,  she  was  so  sure 
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to  find  out  some  wrong  in  her,  that  my  lord,  laughing  in  his 
jolly  way,  would  often  joke  with  her  concerning  her  foible. 
Comely  servant-maids  might  come  for  hire,  but  none  were 
taken  at  Castlewood.  The  housekeeper  was  old  ;  my  lady's 
own  waiting- woman  squinted,  and  was  marked  with  the 
small-pox  ;  the  housemaids  and  scullion  were  ordinary 
country  wenches,  to  whom  Lady  Castlewood  was  kind,  as 
her  nature  made  her  to  everybody  almost  ;  but  as  soon 
as  ever  slie  had  to  do  with  a  pretty  woman,  she  was  cold, 
retiring,  and  haughty.  The  country  ladies  found  this  fault 
in  her  ;  dnd  though  the  men  all  admired  her,  their  wives 
and  daughters  complained  of  her  coldness  and  airs,  and  said 
that  Castlewood  was  pleasanter  in  Lady  Jezebel's  time  (as 
the  dowager  was  called)  than  at  present.  Some  few  were 
of  my  mistress'",  side.  Old  Lady  Blenkinsop  Jointure,  who 
had  been  at  Court  in  King  James  the  First's  time,  alwa\  - 
took  her  side  ;  and  so  did  old  Mistress  Crookshar.v  Bishop 
Crookshank's  daughter,  of  Hexton,  who,  with  some  more 
of  their  like,  pronounced  my  lady  an  angel ;  but  the  pretty 
women  were  not  of  this  mind  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
country  was,  that  my  lord  was  tied  to  his  wife's  apron- 
strings,  and  that  she  ruled  over  him 

The  second  fight  which  Harry  Esmond  had,  was  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  with  Bryan  Hawkshaw,  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw's  son,  of  Bramblebrook,  who  advancing  this 
opinion,  that  my  lady  was  jealous,  and  henpecked  my  lo'd, 
put  Harry  into  such  a  fury,  that  Harry  fell  on  him,  and  w  ith 
such  rage,  that  the  other  boy,  who  was  two  years  older,  and 
by  far  bigger  than  he,  had  by  far  the  worst  of  the  assault, 
until  it  was  interrupted  by  Doctor  Tusher  walking  out  of 
the  dinner  room. 

Bryan  Hawkshaw  got  up,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  having, 
indeed,  been  surprised,  as  many  a  stronger  man  might  have 
been,  by  the  fury  of  the  assault  upon  him. 

*  You  little  bastard  beggar! '  he  said, '  I'll  murder  youfor  this ! ' 

And  indeed  he  was  big  enough. 

'  Bastard  or  not,'  said  the  other,  grinding  his  teetli, 
'  I  have  a  couple  of  swords,  and  if  you  like  to  meet  me, 
as  a  man,  on  the  terrace  to-night ' 

And  here  the  doctor  coming  up,  the  colloquy  of  the  young 
I'hampions  ended.  Very  likely,  big  as  he  was,  Hawkshaw 
did  not  care  to  continue  a  fight  with  such  a  ferocious 
opponent  as  this  had  been. 
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AFTER  GOOD   FORTUNE  COMES   EVIL 

Since  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  brought  liome  tlie 
custom  of  inoculation  from  Turkey  (a  perilous  practice 
many  deem  it,  and  only  a  useless  rushing  into  the  jaws  of 
danger),  I  think  the  severity  of  the  small-pox,  that  dreadful 
scourge  of  the  world,  has  somewhat  been  abated  in  our  part 
of  it  ;  and  remembering  in  my  time  hundreds  of  the  young 
and  beautiful  who  have  been  carried  to  the  grave,  or  have 
only  risen  from  their  pillows  frightfully  scarred  and  dis- 
figured by  this  malady.  Many  a  sweet  face  hath  left  its 
roses  on  the  bed,  on  which  this  dreadful  and  withering  blight 
has  laid  them.  In  my  early  days  this  pestilence  would  enter 
a  village  and  destroy  half  its  inhabitants  :  at  its  approach 
it  may  well  be  imagined  not  only  the  beautiful  but  the 
strongest  were  alarmed,  and  those  fled  who  could.  One 
day  in  the  year  1694  (I  have  good  reason  to  remember  it). 
Doctor  Tusher  ran  into  Castlewood  House,  with  a  face  of 
consternation,  saying  that  the  malady  had  made  its  appear- 
ance at  the  blacksmith's  house  in  the  village,  and  that  one 
of  the  maids  there  was  down  in  the  small-pox. 

The  blacksmith,  beside  his  forge  and  irons  for  horses,  had 
an  alehouse  for  men,  which  his  wife  kept,  and  his  company 
sat  on  benches  before  the  inn  door,  U  oking  at  the  smithy 
wliile  they  drank  their  beer.  Vow,  there  was  a  pretty  girl 
at  this  inn,  the  landloi-d's  n  ailed  Nancy  Sievewrigh" 
a  bouncing  fresh-looking  las  ose  face  was  as  red  as  the 

hollyhocks  over  the  pales  of  e  garden  behind  the  inn. 
At  this  time  Harry  Esmond  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and 
somehow  in  his  walks  and  rambles  it  often  happened  that 
he  fell  in  with  Nancy  Sievewright's  bonny  face  ;  If  he  did 
not  want  something  done  at  the  blacksmith's  he  would  go 
and  drink  ale  at  the  '  Three  Castles ',  or  find  some  pretext 
for  seeing  this  poor  Nancy.  Poor  thing,  Harry  meant  or 
imagined  no  harm  ;  and  she,  no  doubt,  as  little,  but  the 
truth  is  they  were  always  meeting — in  the  lanes,  or  by  the 
bn^'^k,  or  at  the  garden-palings,  or  about  Castlewood  :  it 
Lord,  Mr.  Henry  !  '  aiid  '  How  do  you  do,  Nancy  ?  ' 
and  mjvnj       time  in  the  week.     "Tis  surprising  the 
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magnetic  attraction  which  draws  people  together  from  ever 
so  far.  I  blush  as  I  thiak  of  poor  Nancy  now,  in  a  red 
bodice  and  buxom  purple  cheeks  and  a  canvas  petticoat ; 
and  that  I  devised  schemes,  and  set  traps,  and  made 
speeches  in  mj  heart,  which  I  seldom  had  courage  to  say 
when  in  presence  of  that  hum>i1o  enchantress,  who  knew 
nothing  beyond  milking  a  cow,  and  opened  her  black  eyes 
Avith  wonder  when  I  made  one  of  my  fine  speeches  out  of 
Waller  or  Ovid.  Poor  Nancy  !  from  the  mist  of  far-off 
years  thine  honest  country  face  beams  out ;  and  I  remember 
thy  kind  voice  as  if  I  had  heard  it  yesterday. 

When  Doctor  Tusher  brought  the  news  that  the  small- 
pox was  at  the  '  Three  Castles ',  whither  a  tramper,  it  was 
said,  had  brought  the  malady,  Henry  Esmond's  first  thought 
was  of  alarm  for  poor  Nancy,  and  then  of  shame  and  dis- 
quiet for  the  Castlevvood  family,  lest  he  might  have  brought 
this  infection  ;  for  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Harry  had  been 
sitting  in  a  back  room  for  an  hour  that  day,  where  Nancy 
Sievewright  was  with  a  little  brother  who  complained  of 
headache,  and  vvas  lying  stupefied  and  crying,  either  in  a 
chair  by  the  corner  of  the  fire,  or  in  Nancy's  lap,  or  on 
mine. 

Little  Lady  Beatrix  screamed  out  at  Dr.  Tusher's  news  ; 
and  my  lord  cried  out,  'God  bless  me  ! '  He  was  a  brave 
man,  and  not  afraid  of  death  in  any  shape  but  this.  He 
was  very  proud  of  his  pink  complexion  and  fair  hair — but 
the  idea  of  death  by  small-pox  scared  him  beyond  all  other 
ends.  '  We  will  take  the  children  and  ride  away  to-moirow 
to  Walcote : '  this  was  my  lord's  small  house,  inherited  from 
his  mother,  near  to  Winchester. 

'  That  is  the  best  refuge  in  case  the  disease  spreads,'  said 
Dr.  Tusher.  '  'Tis  awful  to  think  of  it  beginning  at  the 
alehouse.  Half  the  people  of  the  village  have  visited  that 
to-day,  or  the  blacksmith's,  which  is  the  same  thing.  My 
clerk  Simons  lodges  with  them — I  can  never  go  into  my 
reading-desk  and  have  that  fellow  so  near  me.  1  won't  ha\ V 
that  man  near  me.' 

'  If  a  parisliioner  dying  in  the  small  pox  sent  to  you. 
would  you  not  go  ?  '  asked  my  lady,  looking  up  from  her 
frame  of  work,  with  her  calm  blue  eyes. 

'  By  the  Lord,  /  wouldn't,'  said  my  lord. 

'  We  are  not  in  a  Popish  country  :  and  a  sick  man  doth 
not  absolutely  need  absolution  and  confession,'  said  the 
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doctor.  Tis  true  they  are  a  comfort  and  a  help  to  him 
when  attamable,  and  to  be  administered  with  hope  of 
good.  But  in  a  case  where  tiie  hfe  of  a  parish  priest  in  the 
midst  of  his  flock  is  highly  valuable  to  them,  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  risk  it  (and  therewith  the  Uves,  future  prospects, 
and  temporal,  even  spiritual  welfare  of  his  own  family)  for 
the  sake  of  a  single  person,  who  is  not  very  likely  in  a  con- 
dition even  to  understand  the  rehgious  message  whereof 
the  priest  is  the  bringer— being  uneducated,  and  likewise 
stupeiied  or  delinous  by  disease.  If  your  ladyship  or  his 
lordship,  my  excellent  good  friend  and  patron,  were  to 

t£tK6  it 

'  God  forbid  ! '  cried  my  lord. 

'  Amen,'  continued  Dr.  Tusher.  '  Amen  to  that  prayer 
my  very  good  lord  !  for  your  sake  I  would  lay  my  life  down  ' 
—and,  to  judge  from  the  alarmed  look  of  the  doctor's  purple 
face,  you  would  have  thought  that  that  sacrifice  was  about 
to  be  called  for  instantly. 

To  love  children,  and  be  gentle  w  ith  them,  was  an  instinct, 
rather  than  a  ment,  in  Henry  Esmond,  so  much  so,  that  he 
thought  almost  with  a  sort  of  shame  of  his  liking  for  them 
and  of  the  softness  into  which  it  betrayed  him  ;  and  on  this 
day  the  poor  fellow  had  not  only  had  his  young  friend,  the 
niukmaids  brother,  on  his  knee,  but  had  been  drawing 
pictures   and  telling  stories  to  the  little  Frank  Esmond 
who  had  occupied  the  same  place  for  an  hour  af^ar  din-er 
and  was  never  tired  of  Henry's  tales,  and  his  pictures  of 
soldiers  and  horses.     As  luck  would  have  it,  Beatrix  had 
not  on  that  evening  taken  her  usual  place,  which  generally 
slie  Mas  glad  enough  to  have,  upon  her  tutor's  lap.     For 
iieatrix,  from  the  eariiest  time,  was  jealous  of  every  caress 
which  was  given  to  her  little  brother  Frank.     She  would 
tiing  away  even  from  the  maternal  arms,  if  she  saw  Frank 
liad  been  there  before  her  ;  insomuch  that  Lady  Castlewood 
\ras  obliged  not  to  show  her  love  for  her  son  in  the  presence 
ot  the  httle  giri,  and  embrace  one  or  the  other  alone.     She 
\\oulcl  turn  pale  and  red  with  raee  if  she  caught  signs  of 
intelligence  or  affection  between  Frank  and  his  mother  • 
would  sit  apart,  and  not  speak  for  a  whole  night,  if  she 
thought  the  boy  had  a  better  fruit  or  a  larger  cake  than 
hers  ;  would  fling  away  a  ribbon  if  he  had  one  ;  and  from 
the  earliest  age,  sitting  up  in  her  httle  chair  by  the  great 
tiieplace  opposite  to  the  corner  where  Lady  Castlewood 
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commonly  sat  at  her  embroidery,  would  utter  infantine 
sarcasms  about  the  favour  shown  to  her  brother.  These,  if 
spoken  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Castlewood,  tickled  and 
amused  his  humour  ;  he  would  pretend  to  love  Frank  best, 
and  dandle  and  kiss  him,  and  roar  with  laughter  at  Beatrix's 
jealousy.  But  the  truth  is,  my  lord  did  not  often  witness 
these  scenes,  nor  very  much  trouble  the  quiet  fireside  at 
which  his  lady  passed  many  long  evenings.  My  lord  was 
hunting  all  day  when  the  season  admitted  ;  he  frequented 
all  the  cockfights  and  fairs  in  the  country,  and  would  ride 
twenty  miles  to  see  a  main  fought,  or  two  clowns  break  their 
heads  at  a  cudgelling  match  ;  and  he  Uked  better  to  sit  in 
his  parlour  drinking  ale  and  punch  with  Jack  and  Tom, 
than  in  his  wife's  drawing-room  :  whither,  if  he  came,  he 
brought  only  too  often  bloodshot  eyes,  a  hiccuping  voice, 
and  a  reeling  gait.  The  management  of  the  house  and  the 
property,  the  care  of  the  few  tenants  and  the  village  poor, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  estate,  were  in  the  hands  of  his  lady 
and  her  young  secretary,  Harry  Esmond.  My  lord  took 
charge  of  the  stables,  the  kennel,  and  the  cellar— and  he 
filled  this  and  emptied  it  too. 

So  it  chanced  tliat  upon  this  very  day,  when  poor  Harry 
Esmond  had  Lad  the  blacksmith's  son,  and  the  peer's  son, 
alike  upon  his  knee,  little  Beatrix,  who  would  come  to  her 
tutor  willingly  enough  with  her  book  and  her  writing,  had 
refused  him,  seeing  the  place  occupied  by  her  brother,  and, 
luckily  for  her,  had  sat  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
away  from  him,  playing  with  a  spaniel'dog  which  she  had 
(and  for  which,  by  fits  and  starts,  she  would  take  a  great 
affection),  and  talking  at  Harry  Esmond  over  her  shoulder, 
as  she  pretended  to  caress  the  dog,  saying,  that  Fido  would 
love  her,  and  she  would  love  Fido,  and  nothing  but  Fido, 
all  her  life. 

When,  then,  the  news  was  brought  that  the  little  boy  at 
the  '  Three  Castles '  was  ill  with  the  small-pox,  poor  Harry 
Esmond  felt  a  shock  of  alarm,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for 
his  mistress's  son,  whom  he  might  have  brought  into  peril. 
Beatrix,  who  had  pouted  sufficiently  (and  who  whenever 
a.  strangiT  appeared  began,  from  infancy  almost,  to  play  otf 
little  graces  to  catch  his  attention),  her  brother  being  now- 
gone  to  bed,  was  for  taking  her  place  upon  Esmond's  knee  : 
for,  though  the  doctor  was  very  obsequious  to  her,  she  did 
not  like  him,  because  he  had  thick  boots  and  dirty  hands 
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(the  pert  young  miss  said),  and  because  she  hated  learninir 
the  catechism. 

But  as  she  advanced  towards  Esmond  from  the  corner 
wliere  she  had  been  sulking,  he  started  back  and  placed  the 
jjreat  chair  on  which  he  was  sitting  between  him  and  her— 
saying  in  the  French  language  to  Lady  Castlewood,  with 
whom  the  young  lad  had  read  much, 'and  whom  he  had 
perfected  m  this  tongue— '  Madam,  the  child  must  not 
approach  me  ;  I  must  tell  you  that  I  was  at  ihe  black- 
smith's to-day,  and  had  his  little  boy  upon  my  lap.' 

*  Where  you  took  my  son  afterwards,'  Lady  Castlewood 
said,  very  angry,  and  turning  red.  '  I  thank  you,  sir,  for 
giving  him  such  company.  Beatrix,'  she  said  in  English 
'  1  forbid  you  to  touch  Mr.  Esmond.  Come  away,  child- 
come  to  your  room.  Come  to  your  room— I  wish  your 
reverence  good  night— and  you,  sir,  had  you  not  better  go 
back  to  your  friends  at  the  alehouse  ?  '  Her  eyes,  ordinarily 
so  kind,  darted  flashes  of  anger  as  she  spoke  ;  and  she 
tossed  up  her  head  (which  hung  down  commonly)  with  the 
niicn  of  a  princess. 

'  Hey-day  !  '  says  my  lord,  who  was  standing  by  the 
hreplace— indeed  he  was  in  the  position  to  which  he  gener- 
ally came  by  that  hour  of  the  evening—'  Hey-day  !  Rachel 
what  are  >ou  in  a  passion  about  ?  Ladies  ought  never  to 
be  1.1  a  passion.  Ought  they.  Doctor  Tusher  ?  though  it 
does  good  to  see  Rachel  in  a  passion— Damme,  Lady  Castle- 
wood   you  look  dev'lish  handsome  in  a  passion.' 

'It  IS,  my  lord,  because  Mr.  Henry  Esmond,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  his  time  here,  and  not  having  a  taste  for 
our  company,  has  been  to  the  alehouse,  where  he  has  some 
jnends. 

My  lord  burst  out  with  a  laugh  and  an  oath—'  You  young 

sly-boots,  you've  been  at  Nancy  Sievewright.     D the 

young  hypocrite,  who'd  have  thought  it  in  him  ?    I  sav 
lusher,  he's  been  after ' 

;  Enough,  my  lord,'  said  my  lady,  '  don't  insult  me  with 
this  talk. 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  poor  Harry,  ready  to  cry  with 
shame  and  mortification,  '  the  honour  of  that  young 'person 
IS  perfectly  unstained  for  me.' 


'  Oh,  of  course,  of  course,'  says  my  lord,  more  and  more 
laughing  and  tipsy.      '  Upon  his  honour,  doctor— Nancy 

.Sieve '  •' 
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'  Take  M-stress  Beatrix  tc  bed,'  my  lady  cried  at  thi> 
moment  to  Mrs.  Tucker  her  woman,  who  came  in  with  hei 
ladyship's  tea.  *  Put  her  into  my  room— no,  into  yours,' 
she  added  quickly.  '  Go,  my  child  :  go,  I  say  :  not  a  word ! ' 
And  Beatrix,  quite  surprised  at  so  sudden  a  tone  of  authority 
from  one  who  was  seldom  accustomed  to  raise  her  voice, 
went  out  of  the  room  with  a  scared  countenance  and  waited 
even  to  burst  out  a-crying,  until  she  got  to  the  door  with 
Mrs.  Tucker. 

For  once  her  mother  took  little  heed  of  her  sobbing,  and 
continued  to  speak  eagerly—'  My  lord,'  she  said, '  this  young 
man— your  dependant— told  me  just  now  in  French— he 
was  ashamed  to  speak  in  his  own  language— that  he  had 
been  at  the  ale-house  all  day,  where  he  has  had  that  little 
wretch  who  is  now  ill  of  the  small-pox  on  his  knee.  And 
he  comes  home  reeking  from  that  place— yes,  reeking 
from  it— and  takes  my  boy  into  his  lap  without  shame, 
and  sits  down  by  me,  yes,  by  me.  He  may  have  killetl 
Frank  for  what  I  know— killed  our  child.  Why  was 
he  brought  in  to  disgrace  our  house  ?  Why  is  he  here  ? 
Let  him  go— let  him  go,  I  say,  to-night,  and  pollute  the 
place  no  more.' 

She  had  never  once  uttered  a  syllable  of  unkindness  to 
Harry  Esmond  ;  and  her  cruel  w  ords  smote  the  j  oor  boy. 
so  that  he  stood  for  some  moments  bewildered  with  grief  and 
rage  at  the  injustice  of  such  a  stab  from  such  a  hand.  He 
turned  quite  white  from  red,  which  he  had  been. 

'  I  cannot  help  my  birth,  madam,'  he  said, '  nor  my  other 
misfortune.  And  as  for  your  boy,  if— if  my  coming  nigh 
to  him  pollutes  him  now,  it  was  not  so  always.  Good  night, 
my  lord.  Heaven  bless  you  and  yours  for  your  goodness 
to  me.  I  have  tired  her  ladyship's  kindness  out,  and  I  will 
go  ;  '  and,  sinking  down  on  his  knee,  Harry  Esmond  took 
the  rough  hand  of  his  benefactor  and  kissed  it. 

'  He  wants  to  go  to  the  ale-house  —let  him  go,'  cried  mv 
lady. 

'  I'm  d d  if  he  shall,'  said  my  lord.     '  I  didn't  think 

you  could  be  so  d d  ungrateful.  Rachel.' 

Her  reply  was  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tear  and  to  quit 
the  room  with  a  rapid  glance  at  Harry  Esmond,  As  my 
lord,  not  heeding  them,  and  still  in  great  good  humour, 
raised  up  his  young  client  from  his  kneehng  posture  (for 
a  thousand  kindnesses  had  caused  the  lad  to  revere  my  lord 
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as  a  father),  and  put  his  broad  hand  on  Harry  Esmond's 

shoulder — 
'  She  was  always  so,'  my  lord  said  ;   '  the  very  notion  of 
.man  drives  her  mad.     I  took  to  liquor  on  that  very 
account,  by  Jove,  for  no  other  reason  than  that ;   for  she 

•an't  be  jealous  of  a  beer-barrel  or  a  bottle  of  rum,  can  she, 

doctor  ?  D it,  look  at  the  maids— just  lo  k  at  the  maids 

m  the  house  (my  lord  pronounced  all  the  words  together— 
just-look-at-the-maze-in-the-house  :  jever-see-such-maze  ?) 
'  You  wouldn't  take  a  wife  out  of  Castlewood  now,  would 
you,  doctor  ?  '  and  my  lord  burst  out  laughing. 

The  doctor,  who  had  been  looking  at  my  Lord  Castlewood 
from  under  his  eyelids,  said,  '  But  joking  apart,  and,  my 
lord,  as  a  divnie,  I  c/'nnot  treat  the  subject  in  a  jocular  hght, 
nor,  as  a  pastor  of  this  congregation,  look  with  anything 
but  soriow  at  the  idea  of  so  very  young  a  sheep  going  astray  ' 
i  ,  Sir,    said  young   Esmond,   bursting  out  indignantly, 

she  told  me  that  you  yourself  were  a  horrid  old  man,  and 
had  offered  to  kiss  her  in  the  dairy.' 

*  For  shame,  Henry,'  cried  Doctor  Tusher,  turning  as  red 
as  a  turkey-cock,  while  my  lord  continued  to  roar  with 
laughter  '  If  you  listen  to  the  falsehoods  of  an  abandoned 
girl 

'  She  is  as  honest  as  any  woman  in  England,  and  as  pure 
for  me,  cried  out  Henry,  '  and  as  kind,  and  as  good.  For 
shame  on  you  to  malign  her  ! ' 

'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so,'  cried  the  doctor.  *  Heaven 
grant  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  girl,  and  in  you,  sir,  who  have 
a  truly  precocious  genius  ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  at  issue 
at  present.  It  appears  that  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  the 
little  boy  at  the  "  Three  Castles  "  ;  that  it  was  on  him  when 
you  visited  the  ale-house,  for  your  oum  reasons  ;  and  that 
you  sat  with  the  child  for  some  time,  and  immediately 
afterwards  \nth  my  young  lord.'  The  doctor  raised  his 
voice  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  towards  my  lady,  who  had 
now  come  hack,  looking  very  pale,  with  a  handkerchief  in 
nei  hand. 

'  This  is  all  very  true,  sir,'  said  Lady  Esmond,  looking  at 
the  young  man.  " 

' 'Tis  to  be  feared  that  he  may  have  brought  the  infection 
With  him.'  ^ 

'  From  the  ale-house— yes,'  said  my  lady. 
" it.  I  forgot  when  I  collared  you,  boy,'  cried  my 
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lord,  stepping  back.     '  Keep  off,  Harry,  my  boy  ;    there', 
no  good  in  running  into  the  wolf's  jaw  s,  you  know.' 

My  lady  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise,  and  instanth 
advancing  to  Henry  Esmond,  took  hi^.  hand.  '  1  Ix-g  yom 
pardon,  Henry,'  she  said  ;  '  I  spoke  v. .  v  unkindly.  I  havt 
no  right  to  interfere  with  you— with  your '   " 

My  lord  broke  out  into  an  oath.  '  Can't  you  leave  t\u- 
boy  alone,  my  lady  ?  '  She  look-^l  a  little  red,  and  faintly 
pres.sed  the  lad  s  hand  as  sh.  dr  opped  it. 

'  There  is  no  use,  my  lord,  she  said  ;  '  Frank  was  on  his 
knee  as  he  was  making  pictures,  and  was  running  constantly 
from  Henry  to  me.     The  evil  is  done,  if  any.' 

'Not  with  me,  damme,'  cried  my  lord.  'I've  been 
smoking  —and  he  lighted  his  pipe  again  with  a  coal—'  and 
It  keeps  off  infection  ;  and  as  the  disease  is  in  the  villace- 
plague  take  it— I  would  have  you  leave  it.  We'll  uo  to- 
morrow to  Walcote,  my  lady.' 

'I  have  no  fear,'  said  my  lady  ;   '  I  may  have  had  it  as 
an  infant,  it  broke  out  m  our  house  then  ;  and  when  four  of 
my  sisters  had  it  at  home,  two  years  before  our  marriace 
1  escaped  it,  and  two  of  my  dear  sisters  died  '  ' 

'  I  won't  run  the  risk,'  said  my  lord  ;  ''I'm  as  bold  as 
any  man,  but  I'll  not  bear  that.' 

'Take  Beatrix  with  you  and  go,'  said  my  lady.  '  For 
us  the  mischief  is  done  ;  and  Tuckei  m  wait  upon  us,  wh„ 
has  had  the  disease.' 

'  You  take  care  to  choose  'em  ugly  enough,'  said  my  lord, 
at  which  her  ladyship  hung  down  her  head  and  looked 
foolish  :  and  my  lord  calling  away  Tusher,  bade  him  come 
to  the  oak  parlour  and  have  a  pipe.  The  doctor  made  a  lo« 
bow  to  her  ladyship  (of  which  salaams  he  was  profuse),  and 
walked  off  on  his  creaking  square-toes  after  his  patron. 

U  Jien  the  lady  and  the  young  man  were  alone,  there  was 

ilence  of  some  moments,  during  which  he  stood  at  the 
fire,  looking  rather  vacantly  at  the  dyintr  embers,  whilst 
needles^  '       ""'^  ''''^^'  ^'''"  *^^**«"'--f'-ame  and 

;  I  am  sorry,'  she  said,  after  a  pause,  in  a  hard,  dry  voice. 

^rtV'^Tl     T  '''''^'  ^H^  ^  '^'""'''^^  "^>'«^'l^  ««  ungrateful 
for  the  safety  of  my  son.     It  was  not  at  all  my  wish  that  you 

should  leave  us,  I  am  sure,  unless  you  found  pleasure  else- 

where.     But  you  must  perceive,  Mr.  Esmond,  that  at  your 

age,  and  with  your  tastes,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can 
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continue  to  stay  unon  the  intimate  footing  in  which  vou 

have  been  in  this  family.     You  have  wished  to  co  to 'the 

'"^'^'•^^'/y.  «nd  I  th.;ak  'tis  quite  as  well  that  you  should 

Ih-  .s.;nt  thither.     I  did  not  press  this  matter,  thinking  you 

a  child    as  you  are,  inderd,  in  years-quite  a  child  ;    and 

I   should  never  have  thought  of  treating  vou   otherwise 

until— until  these  circumstaiices  came  to  light.     And  I  shall 

iK'g  my  lord  to  dispatch  you  as  quick  as  possible  :  and  Mill 

Kc  ou  w.th  Frank's  learning  as  well  as  I  can  (I  owe  mv 

father  Hanks  for  a  little  grounding,  and  you,  I'm  sure,  foV 

.nuch  that  you  have  taught  ine),-and-and  I  wish  you 

a  gocHi  night,  Mr.  Esmond.'  ^ 

And  with  this  she  d     >ped  a  stately  curtsy,  and,  taking 
her  candle,  went  away  .  .rough  the  tapestry  door,  which  led 
t.)  her  apartments.    jGsmond  stood  by  the  fireplace,  blanklv 
s  anng  after  her.      Indeed,  he  scarce  seemed  to  ;ee  until 
slie  was  gone;  and  then  her  image  was  impressed  upon  him 
and  remained  for  ever  fixed  upon  his  memory.     He  saw 
iier  retreating,  the  taper  lighting  up  her  marble  face,  her 
.scarlet  lip  quivering,  and  her  shining  golden  hair.     He  went 
to  his  own  room,  and  to  bed.  where  he  tried  to  read,  as  his 
'•ustom  was  ;   but  he  never  knew  what  he  was  reading  until 
afterwards  he  remembered  the  appearance  of  the  letters  of 
he  book  (It  was  m  Montaigne's  Essays),  and  the  events  of 
the  day  passed  before  him~that  is,  of  the  last  hour  of  the 
flay  ;  for  as  for  the  morning,  and  the  poor  milkmaid  yonder 
he  never  so  much  as  once  thought.     And  he  could  not  get 
to  sleep  until  daylight,  and  woke  with  a  violent  headache 
and  quite  unrefreshed.  ' 

He  had  brought  the  contagion  with  him  from  the  '  Three 
Castes  sure  enough,  and  was  presently  laid  up  with  thc^ 
«.na]l-pox,  which  spared  the  Hall  no  more  than  it  did      e 
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CHAPTER  IX 

I  HAVE  THE  SMALL-POX,  AND  PREPARE  TO  LEAVE  CASTLEWOOD 

When  Harry  Esmond  passed  througli  the  crisis  of  that 
malady^  and  returned  to  health  again,  he  found  that  httle 
,  Frank  Esmond  had  also  suffered  and  rallied  after  the  disease, 
and  the  lady  his  mother  was  down  with  it,  with  a  couple 
more  of  the  household.   '  It  was  a  providence,  for  which  we 
all  ought  to  be  thankful,'  Doctor  Tusher  said,  'that  my  lady 
and  her  son  were  spared,  while  Death  carried  off  the  poor 
domestics  of  the  house  ;  '   and  rebuked  Harry  for  asking, 
in  his  simple  way— for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful — that 
the  servants  were  killed,  or  the  gentlefolks  were  saved  ? 
Nor  could  young  Esmond  agree  in  the  doctor's  vehement 
protestations  to  my  lady,  when  he  visited  her  during  her 
convalescence,  that  the  malady  had  not  in  the  least  im- 
paired her  charms,  and  had  not  been  churl  enough  to  injure 
the  fair  features  of  the  Viscountess  of  Castlewood,  whereas 
in  spite  of  these  fine  speeches,  Harry  thought  that  her 
ladyship's  beauty  was  very  much  injured  by  the  small- 
pox.    When  the  marks  of  the  disease  cleared  away,  they 
did  not,  it  is  true,  leave  furrows  or  scars  on  her  face  (except 
one,  perhaps,  on  her  forehead  over  her  left  eyebrow)  ;   but 
the  delicacy  of  her  rosy  colour  and  complexion  were  gone  : 
her  eyes  had  lost  their  brilliancy,  her  hair  fell,  and  her  face 
looked  older.     It  was  as  if  a  coarse  hand  had  rubbed  off 
the  delicate  tints  of  that  sweet  picture,  and  brought  it,  as 
one  has  seen  unskilful  painting-cleaners  do,  to  the  dead 
colour.     Also,  it  must  be  owned,  that  for  a  year  or  two  after 
the  malady,  her  ladyship's  nose  was  swollen  and  redder. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  mention  these  trivialities,  but 
that  they  actually  influenced  many  lives,  as  trifles  will  in 
the  world,  where  a  gnat  often  plays  a  greater  part  than  an 
elephant,  and  a  mole-hill,  as  we  know  in  King  William's  case, 
can  upset  an  empire.  W^hen  Tusher  in  his  courtly  way  (at 
which  Harry  Esmond  always  chafed  and  spoke  scornfully) 
vowed  and  protested  that  my  lady's  face  was  none  the 
worse — the  lad  broke  out  and  said,  '  It  is  worse  :  and  my 
mistress  is  not  near  so  handsome  as  she  was  '  ;  on  which 
poor  Lady  Esmond  gave  a  rueful  smile,  and  a  look  into  a 
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little  Venice  glass  she  had,  which  showed  her  I  suppose 
that  what  the  stupid  boy  said  was  only  too  true,  for  she 
turned  away  from  the  glass  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

The  sight  of  these  in  Esmond's  heart  always  created  a  sort 
of  rage  of  pi+  v ,  a;r  t  M-cir>g  them  on  the  face  of  the  lady  whom 
he  loved  ber  ;,  the  young  Munderer  sank  down  on  his  knees, 
and  besoug'  r  1  tr  to  pan^on  him,  saying  that  he  was  a  fool 
and  an  idiot  hat  \h-  wa^  a  brute  to  make  such  a  speech,  he 
who  had  caused  her  i..alady,  and  Doctor  Tusher  told  him 
that  a  bear  he  was  indeed,  and  a  bear  he  would  remain  at 
which  speech  poor  young  Esmond  was  so  dumb-st.  icken  that 
he  did  not  even  growl. 

'  He  is  my  bear,  and  I  will  not  have  him  baited,  doctor  ' 
my  lady  said,  patting  her  hand  kindly  on  the  bov's  head 
as  he  was  still  kneeling  at  her  feet.     '  How  your'hair  has 
come  off  !   And  mine,  too,'  she  added  with  another  sigh 

'  It  IS  not  for  myself  that  I  cared,'  my  lady  said  to  Harry 
when  the  parson  had  taken  his  leave  ;  '  but  am  I  very  much 
changed  ?   Alas  !   I  fear  'tis  too  true.' 

'  Madam,  you  have  the  dearest,  and  kindest,  and  sweetest 
face  in  the  world,  I  think,'  the  lad  said  ;  and  indeed  he 
thought  and  thinks  so. 

'  Will  my  lord  think  so  when  he  comes  back  ■'  '  the 
lady  asked,  with  a  sigh,  and  another  look  at  her  \'enice 
glass.  '  Suppose  he  should  think  as  you  do,  sir,  that  I  am 
ludeous— yes,  you  said  hideous— he  will  cease  to  care  for  me 
1  IS  all  men  care  for  in  women,  our  little  beauty.  Why  did 
he  select  me  from  among  my  sisters  ?  'Twas  only  for  that 
\\  e  reign  but  for  a  day  or  two  :  and  be  sure  that  Vashti  knew 
hstlier  was  coming.' 

'  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Esmond,  '  Ahasuerus  was  the  Grand 
iurk,  and  to  change  was  the  manner  of  his  country,  and 
according  to  his  law.' 

^    '  You  are  all  Grand  Turks  for  that  matter,'  said  my  ladv, 
or  would  be  if  you  could.     Come,  Frank,  come,  my  child 
Urn  are  well,  praised   be  Heaven.     Yaur  locks  are  not 
thinned  by  this  dreadful  small-pox  :    nor  your  poor  face 
scarred— is  it,  my  angel  V  '  ^  i 

Frank  began  to  shout  and  whimper  at  the  idea  of  such 

a  misfortune.     From  the  very  earliest  time  the  young  lord 

Had  been  taught  to  admire  his  beauty  by  his  mother  :   and 

esteemed  it  as  highly  as  any  reigning  toast  valued  hers. 

Une  day,  as  he  himself  was  recovering  from  his  fever  and 
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illness,  a  pang  of  something  like  shame  shot  across  young 
Esmond's  breast  as  he  remembered  that  he  had  never  once, 
during  his  illness,  given  a  thought  to  the  poor  girl  at  the 
smithy,  whose  red  cheeks  but  a  month  ago  he  had  been  so 
eager  to  see.  Poor  Nancy  !  her  cheeks  had  shared  the  fate 
of  roses,  and  were  withered  now.  She  had  taken  the  illness 
on  the  same  day  with  Esmond— she  and  her  brother  were 
both  dead  of  the  small-pox,  and  buried  under  the  Castlewood 
yew-trees.  There  was  no  bright  face  looking  now  from  the 
garden,  or  to  cheer  the  old  smith  at  his  lonely  fireside. 
Esmond  would  have  liked  to  have  kissed  her  in  her  shroud 
(like  the  lass  in  Mr.  Prior's  pretty  poem),  but  she  rested 
many  foot  below  the  ground,  when  Esmond  after  his  malady 
first  trod  on  it. 

Doctor  Tusher  brought  the  news  of  this  calamity,  about 
which  Harry  Esmond  longed  to  ask,  but  did  not  like.  He 
said  almost  the  whole  village  had  been  stricken  with  the 
pestilence  ;  seventeen  persons  were  dead  of  it,  among  them 
mentioning  the  names  of  poor  Nancy  and  her  little  brother. 
He  did  not  fail  to  say  how  thankful  we  survivors  ought  to 
be.  It  being  this  man's  business  to  flatter  and  make 
sermons,  it  must  be  owned  he  was  most  industrious  in  it, 
and  was  doing  tae  one  or  the  other  all  day. 

And  so  Nancy  was  gone;  and  Harry  Esmond  blushed  that 
he  had  not  a  single  tear  for  her,  and  fell  to  composing  an 
elegy  in  Latin  verses  over  the  rustic  little  beauty.     He  bade 
the  dryads  mourn  and  the  river-nymphs  deplore  her.    As 
her  father  followed  the  calling  of  Vulcan,  he  said  that  surely 
she  was  like  a  daughter  of  Venus,  though  Sievewright's 
wife  was  an  ugly  shrew,  as  he  remembered  to  have  heard 
afterwards.     He  made  a  long  face,  but,  in  truth,  felt  scarcely 
more  sorrowful  than  a  mute  at  a  funeral.     These  first 
passions  of  men  and  women  are  mostly  abortive  ;   and  are 
dead  almost  before  they  are  born.     Esmond  could  repeat, 
to  his  last  day,  some  of  the  doggerel  lines  in  which  his  muse 
bewailed  his  pretty  lass  ;   not  without  shame  to  remember 
how  bad  the  verses  were,  and  how  good  he  thought  them ; 
how  false  the  grief,  and  yet  how  he  was  rather  proud  of  it. 
lis  an  error,  surely,  to  talk  of  the  simplicity  of  youth. 
1  think  no  persons  are  more  hypocritical,  and  have  a  more 
affected  behaviour  to  one  another,  than  the  young.     They 
deceive  themselves  and  each  other  with  artifices  that  do 
not  impose  upon  men  of  the  world  ;    and  so  we  get  to 
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under  tand  truth  better,  and  grow  simpler  as  we  grow 

When  my  lady  heard  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  poor 
ISancy.  she  said  nothing  so  long  as  Tusher  was  by,  but  Xn 
he  was  gone,  she  took  Harry  Esmond's  hand  and  said- 
Harry  I  beg  your  pardon  for  those  cruel  words  I  used 
on  the  mght  you  were  taken  ill.  I  am  shocked  at  the  fate 
of  the  poor  creature,  and  am  sure  that  nothing  had  happened 
of  that  with  which,  m  my  anger,  I  charged  you.  And  the 
very  first  day  we  go  out,  you  must  taki  me  to  the  black! 
smith  and  we  must  see  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to 
console  the  poor  old  man.  Poor  man  !  to'lose  both  his 
cliildren  !     What  should  I  do  without  mine^  ' 

And  this  was,  indeed,  the  very  first  walk  which  mv  ladv 
00k,  leaning  on  Esmond's  arm,  after  her  illness. '  But 
her  visit  brought  no  consolation  to  the  old  father;  and 
ho  showed  no  softness,  or  desire  to  speak.  '  The  Lord 
gave  and  took  away '  he  said  ;  and  he  knew  what  ffis 
servarit  s  duty  was.  He  wanted  for  nothing-less  now  than 
ever  before,  as  there  were  fewer  mouths  to  feed.  He  wished 
her  ladyship  and  Master  Esmond  good  moming-he  had 
grown  tall  m  his  illness,  and  was  but  very  S  marked 

to 'the  i  ''■"'  7'  "  ^"^^^  ^"'  '''  ^-^  in^rrth^lithy 
IVrnot.n  T'"!^  "»y  lady,  somewhat  silenced  and 

Z/r^hv«.^  ■;    f',^.'^^^^"'  ^h^ch  may  be  seen  in  Castlewood 
hurchyard  to  this  very  day  ;    and  before  a  year  was  out 

Deatirth«t"o  ""'"^  "P°?  '^'  ^'«"^-  I'^  thi'presence  of 
L»eath,  that  sovereign  ruler, a  woman's  coquetry  is  scared- 
and  her  jealousy  will  hardly  pass  the  bounda^es  of  Jhat 

fZe^fr-  Rr^'^'K''^  '^'  '^''^  '^-'  passion,  and 
expires  m  the  cold  blue  air,  beyond  our  sphere 

At  length,  when  the  danger  was  quite  over   it  was  an- 

nounced  that  my  lord  and  his  daughter  would  return 

he?  room  J/  T'  ''  ^i°'^  ""^  ^^'"^  ^«™^'  «^«  ^'^^^  '"t^ 
Hor  f«T^       1  returned  from  it  with  reddened  cheeks. 

was  W  rT  ^^"*  *^  be  decided.  Her  beauty  was  gone- 
Mas  her  reign,  too,  over  y  A  minute  would  say.  Mv  lord 
came  riding  over  the  bridge-he  could  be  see^n  from  S 
great  window,  clad  in  scarlet,  and  mounted  on  his  grey 

rid.ng-dress  of  blue,  on  a  shining  chestnut  horse.     My  lady 
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leaned  against  the  great  mantelpiece,  looking  on,  with  one 
hand  on  her  heart— she  seemed  only  the  more  pale  for 
those  red  marks  on  either  cheek.  She  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  wit'.idrevv  it,  laughing  hysterically — the 
cloth  was  quite  red  with  the  rouge  when  she  took  it  away. 
She  ran  to  her  room  again,  and  came  back  with  pale  cheeks 
and  red  eyes — her  son  in  her  hand— just  as  my  lord  entered, 
accompanied  by  young  Esmond,  who  had  gone  out  to  meet 
his  protector,  and  to  hold  his  stirrup  as  he  descended  from 
horseback. 

'  What,  Harry,  boy  !  '  my  lord  said  good-naturedly, 
^  you  look  as  gaunt  as  a  greyhound.  The  small-pox  hasn't 
improved  your  beauty,  and  your  side  of  the  house  hadn't 
never  too  much  of  it — ho,  ho  !  ' 

And  he  laughed,  and  sprang  to  the  ground  with  no  small 
agihty,  looking  handsome  and  red,  with  a  jolly  face  and 
brown  hair,  like  a  beef-eater  ;  Esmond  kneehng  again,  as 
soon  as  his  patron  had  descended,  performed  his  homage, 
and  then  went  to  greet  the  little  Beatrix,  and  help  her 
from  her  horse. 

'  Fie  !  how  yellow  you  look,'  she  said  ;  '  and  there  are 
one,  two,  red  holes  in  your  face  ; '  which,  indeed,  was  verv 
true  ;  Harry  Esmond's  harsh  countenance  bearing,  as  long 
as  it  continued  to  be  a  human  face,  the  marks  of  the  diseasi\ 

My  lord  laughed  again,  in  high  good  humour. 

'  ^ it  !  '  said  he,  with  one  of  his  usual  oaths,  '  tlio 

little  slut  sees  everything.  She  saw  the  dowager's  paint 
t'other  day,  and  asked  her  why  she  wore  that  red  stuff— 
didn't  you,  Trix  ?  and  the  Tower  ;  and  St.  James'K  ;  and 
the  play ;  and  the  Prince  George,  and  the  Princess  Anne— 
didn't  you,  Trix  V  ' 

'  They  are  both  very  fat,  and  smelt  of  brandy,'  the  child 
.said. 

Papa  roared  witi.  laughing.  \ 

'  Brandy  !  '    he   said.     '  And   how  do  you   know    Miss    : 

Pert  ?  '  \ 

'  Because  your  lordship  smells  of  it  after  supper,  when  | 
I  embrace  you  before  you  go  to  bed,'  said  the  young  ladA".  I 
who,  indeed,  was  as  pert  as  her  father  said,  and  lo.iked  as  i 
beautiful  a  little  gipsy  as  eyes  ever  gazed  on. 

'And  now  for  my  lady,'  said  my  lord,  going  up  the  stairs. 
and  passing  under  the  tapestry  curtain  that  hung  before 
the  drawing-room  door.     Esmond  remembered  that  noble 
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figure  handsomely  arrayed  in  scarlet.  Within  the  last  few 
months  he  himself  had  grown  from  a  boy  to  be  a  man,  and 
with  his  figure,  his  thoughts  had  shot  up,  and  grown  manly.. 
My  lady's  countenance,  of  which  Harry  Esmond  was 
accustomed  t;o  watch  the  changes,  and  with  a  solicitous 
affection  to  note  and  interpret  the  signs  of  gladness  or  care, 
wore  a  sad  and  depressed  look  for  many  weeks  after  her 
lord's  return  :  during  which  it  seemed  i  s  if,  by  caresses  and 
entreaties,  she  strove  to  win  him  back  from  some  ill  humour 
he  had,  and  which  he  did  not  choose  to  throw  otf.  In  her 
eagerness  to  please  him  she  practised  a  hundred  of  those 
arts  which  had  formerly  charmed  him,  but  which  seemed 
now  to  have  lost  their  potency.  Her  songs  d-d  not  amuse 
him  ;  and  she  hushed  them  and  the  children  when  in  his 
presence.  My  lord  sat  silent  at  his  dinner,  drinking  greatly, 
his  lady  opposite  to  him,  looking  furtively  at  his  face^ 
though  also  speechless.  Her  silence  annoyed  him  as  much 
as  her  speech  ;  and  he  would  peevishly,  and  with  an  oath, 
ask  her  why  she  held  her  tongue  and  looked  so  glum,  or 
he  would  roughly  check  her  when  speaking,  and  bid  her 
not  talk  nonsense.  It  seemed  as  if,  since  his  return,  nothing 
she  could  do  or  say  could  please  him. 

When  a  master  and  mistress  are  at  strife  in  a  house,  the 
subordinates  in  the  family  take  the  one  side  or  the  other- 
Harry  Esmond  stood  in  so  great  fear  of  my  lord,  that  he 
would  run  a  league  barefoot  to  do  a  message  for  him  ;  but 
his  attachment  for  Lady  Esmond  was  such  a  passion  of 
grateful  regard,  that  to  spare  her  a  grief,  or  to  do  her 
a  service,  he  would  have  given  his  life  daily  :  and  it  was 
by  the  very  depth  and  intensity  of  this  regard  that  he  began 
to  divine  how  unhappy  his  adored  lady's  life  was,  aiid  that 
a  secret  care  (for  she  never  spoke  of  her  anxieties)  was 
weighing  upon  her. 

Can  any  one,  who  has  passed  through  the  world  and 
watched  the  nature  of  men  and  women  there,  doubt  what 
had  befallen  her  ?  I  have  seen,  to  be  sure,  some  people 
carry  down  with  them  into  old  age  the  actual  bloom  of  their 
youthful  love,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Thomas  Parr  lived  to 
be  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  old.  But,  for  all  that,  three- 
!  ore  and  ten  is  th*?  age  of  men,  and  few  get  beyond  it ;  and 
tis  certain  that  a  maa  who  marries  for  mere  beaux  yeux,. 
as  my  lord  did,  considers  his  part  of  the  contract  at  end 
when  the  woman  ceases  to  fulfil  hers,  and  his  love  does 
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not  survive  her  beauty.  I  know  'tis  often  otherwise,  I  say ; 
ana  can  think  (as  most  men  in  their  own  experience  maV) 
of  many  a  house,  where,  hghted  in  early  years,  the  sainted 
lamp  of  love  hath  never  been  extinguished  ;  bi,  t  so  there 
IS  Mr.  Parr,  and  so  there  is  the  great  giant  at  the  fair  that 
IS  eight  feet  high— exceptions  to  men— and  that  poor  lamp 
whereof  I  speak,  that  lights  at  first  the  nuptial  chamber, 
is  extinguished  by  a  hundred  winds  and  draughts  down  the 
chimney,  or  sputters  out  for  want  of  feeding.  And  tlien— 
and  then  it  is  Chloe,  in  the  dark,  stark  awake,  and  Strephon 
snoring  unheeding  ;  or  vice  versa,  'tis  poor  Strephon  that 
has  married  a  heartless  jilt,  and  awoke  out  of  that  absurd 
vision  of  conjugal  felicity,  which  was  to  last  for  ever,  and 
IS  over  hke  any  other  dream.  One  and  other  has  made 
his  bed,  and  so  must  lie  in  it,  until  that  final  day  when  life 
ends,  and  they  sleep  separate. 

About  this  time  young  Esmond,  who  had  a  knack  of 
stringing  verses,  turned  some  of  Ovid's  epistles  into  rhymes 
and  brought  them  to  his  lady  for  her  delectation.  Those 
which  treated  of  forsaken  women  touched  her  immenselv 
Harry  remarked ;  and  when  Oenone  called  after  Paris,  and 
Medea  bade  Jason  come  back  again,  the  lady  of  Castlewood 
sighed,  and  said  she  thought  that  part  of  the  verses  was  the 
most  pleasing.  Indeed,  she  would  have  chopped  up  the 
dean,  her  old  father,  in  order  to  bring  her  husband  back 
again.  But  her  beautiful  Jason  was  gone,  as  beautiful 
Jasons  will  go,  and  the  poor  enchantress  had  never  a  spell 
to  keep  him. 

My  lord  was  only  sulky  as  long  as  his  wife's  anxious  face 
or  behaviour  seemed  to  upbraid  him.  When  she  had  got 
to  master  these,  and  to  show  an  outwardly  cheertul  coun- 
tenance and  behaviour,  her  husband's  good  humour  returned 
partially,  and  he  swore  and  stormed  no  longer  at  dinner, 
but  laughed  sometimes,  and  yawned  unrestrainedly; 
absenting  himself  often  from  home,  inviting  more  com- 
pany thither,  passing  the  greater  part  of  his  days  in  the 
hunting.field,  or  over  the  bottle  as  before  ;  but,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  poor  wife  could  no  longer  see  now, 
as  she  had  done  formerly,  the  light  of  love  kindled  in  his 
eyes.  He  was  with  her,  but  that  flame  was  out ;  and  t'.at 
once  welcome  beacon  no  more  shone  there. 

What  were  this  lady's  feelings  when  forced  to  admit  the 
truth  whereof  her  foreboding  glass  had  given  her  only  too 
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true  warning,  that  with  her  beauty  her  reign  had  ended 
and  the  days  of  her  love  were  over  ?     What  does  a  seaman 
do  m  a  storm  if  mast  and  rudder  are  carried  away  *'     He 
ships  a  jury  mast,  and  steers  as  he  best  can  with  an  oar 
U  hat  happens  if  your  roof  falls  in  a  tempest  ?     After  the 
first  stun  of  the  calamity  the  sufferer  starts  up    aropes 
around  to  see  that  the  children  are  safe,  and  puts  them 
under  a  shed  out  oi  the  rain.     If  the  palace  burns  down 
you  take  shelter  in   the   barn.     What  man's  life  is   not 
overtaken  by  one  or  more  of  these  tornadoes  that  send 
us  out  of  the  course,  and  fling  us  on  rocks  to  shelter  as 
best  we  may  ? 

When  Lady  Castlewood  found  that  her  great  ship  had 
gone  down,  she  began  as  best  she  might,  after  she  had 
rallied  from  the  eflfects  of  the  loss,  to  put  out  small  ventures 
of  happiness  ;    and  hope  for  little  gains  and  returns,  as 
a  merchant  on  'Change,  indocilis  pauperiem  pati,  havini? 
Jost  his  thousands,  embarks  a  few  guineas  upon  the  next 
ship.     She  laid  out  her  all  upon  her  children,  indulging 
them  beyond  all  measure,  as  was  inevitable  with  one  of  her 
kindness  of  disposition  ;    giving  all  her  thoughts  to  their 
u  elf  are— learning,  that  she  might  teach  them,and  improving 
iier  own  many  natural  gifts  and  feminine  accomplishments 
that  she  might  impart  them  to  her  young  ones.    To  be  -'oing 
^ood  for  some  one  else,  is  the  life  of  most  good  wt   len 
Ihey  are  exuberant  of  kindness,  as  it  were,  and  must  impart 
It  to  some  one.     She  made  herself  a  good  scholar  of  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin,  having  been  grounded  in  these  by  her 
father  m  her  youth  :    hiding  these  gifts  from  her  husband 
f-ut  of  fear,  perhaps,  that  they  should  offend  him,  for  mv 
Wd  was  no  bookman— pish 'd  and  psha'd  at  the  notion  oi 
learned  ladies,  and  would  have  been  angry  that  his  wife 
could  construe  out  of  a  Latin  book  of  which  he  could  scarce 
understand   two  words.     Young   Esmond  was   usher    or 
house  tutor,  under  her  or  over  her,  as  it  might  happen. 
during  my  lord's  many  absences,  these  schooldays  would 
20  on  uninterruptedly  :   the  mother  and  daughter  learning 
with  surprising  quidkness  :  the  latter  bv  fits  and  starts  only, 
and  as  suited  her  wayward  humour.     As  for  the  little  lord, 
it^must  be  owned  that  he  took  after  his  father  in  the  matter 
ot  learning— hked  marbles  and  plav,  and  the  great  horse, 
and  the  little  one  which  his  father  brought  him,  and  on 
\wuch  he  took  hmi  out  a-hunting— a  great  deal  better  than 
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('orderius  and  Lily  ;  marshalled  the  village  boys,  and  had 
a  little  court  of  them,  already  flogging  them,  and  domineer- 
ing over  them  with  a  fine  imperious  spirit,  that  made  his 
father  laugh  when  he  beheld  it,  and  his  mother  fondly  warn 
him.  The  cook  had  a  son,  the  woodman  had  two,  the  bij» 
lad  at  the  porter's  lodge  took  his  cuffs  and  his  orders. 
Doctor  Tusher  said  he  was  a  young  nobleman  of  gallant 
spirit  ;  and  Harry  Esmond,  who  was  his  tutor,  anc  eight 
years  his  little  lordship's  senior,  had  hard  work  sometimes 
to  keep  his  own  temper,  and  hold  his  authority  over  his 
rebeUious  little  chief  and  kinsman. 

In  a  couple  of  years  after  that  calamity  had  befallen 
which  had  robbed  Lady  Castlewood  of  a  httle — a  very 
little — of  her  beauty,  and  her  careless  husband's  heart  (if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  my  lady  had  found  not  only  that 
her  reign  was  over,  but  that  her  successor  was  appointed, 
a  princess  of  a  noble  house  in  Drury  Lane  somewhere,  who 
was  installed  and  visited  by  my  lord  at  the  town  eight  miles 
off — pudet  haec  opprobria  dicere  nobis) — a  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  her  mind,  which,  by  struggles  only  known  to 
herself,  at  least  never  mentioned  to  any  one,  and  unsuspected 
by  the  person  who  caused  the  pain  she  endured — had  been 
.schooled  into  such  a  condition  as  she  could  not  very  likely 
have  imagined  possible  a  score  of  months  since,  before  her 
misfortunes  had  begun. 

She  had  oldened  in  that  time  as  people  do  who  suffer 
silently  great  mental  pain  ;  and  learned  much  that  sae  had 
never  suspected  before.  She  was  taught  by  that  bitter 
teacher  Misfortune.  A  child,  the  mother  of  other  children, 
but  two  years  back  her  lord  was  a  god  to  her  ;  his  words 
her  law  :  his  smile  her  sunshine  ;  his  lazj  commonplaces 
listened  to  eagerly,  as  if  they  were  words  of  wisdom — all 
his  wishes  and  freaks  obeyed  with  a  servile  devotion.  She 
had  been  mj^  lord's  chief  slave  and  blind  worshipper.  Some 
women  bear  farther  than  this,  and  submit  not  only  to 
neglect  but  to  unfaithfulness  too — but  hero  this  lady's  alle 
giance  had  failed  her.  Her  spirit  rebelled  and  disowned  any 
more  obedience.  First  she  had  to  bea^in  secret  the  passion 
of  losing  the  adored  object  :  then  to  get  a  farther  initiation, 
and  to  find  this  worshipped  being  was  but  a  clumsy  idol : 
then  to  admit  the  silent  truth,  that  it  was  she  was  superior, 
and  not  the  monarch  her  master  :  that  she  had  thoughts 
which  his  brains  could  never  master,  and  was  the  better 
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of  the  two  ;   quite  separate  from  my  lord  although  tied  to 

'  ^f  S?"1f  ^i""""'^  ^"  P«°P^«  («^^^  «  very  happy  few^ 
to  work  all  her  l.fe  alone.  My  lord  sat  in  his  chair,  Ehin  J 
his  augh,  cracking  his  joke,  his  face  flushing  wi  h  wine- 
my  lady  m  her  place  over  against  him  -he  never  suspecting 
that  his  superior  was  there,  in  the  calm  resigned  lady,  cold 
of  manner  with  downcast  eyes.  When  he**  was  merry  n 
h,s  cups   he  would  make  jokes  about  her  coldness,  and 

K    \ !  '  "°'''  ?/  ^^"^y  '^  S*'"®'  ^'«  ^''"  have  t'other  bottle  ' 

he  would  8.  y.  He  was  frank  enough  in  telling  his  thoughts 
.such  as  chey  were.  There  was  little  mystfry  about^my 
lord  s  words  or  actions.  His  fair  Rosamond  did  not  iTZ 
in  a  abynnth,  hke  the  lady  of  Mr.  Addison's  opera,  but 
paraded  with  painted  cheeks  and  a  tipsy  retinue  in  the 
country  town.  Had  she  a  mind  to  be  revenged,  Lady 
Cas  lewood  could  have  found  the  way  to  her  riv-al's  house 
easily  enough  ;  and,  if  she  had  come  with  bowl  and  dagger 
would  have  been  routed  off  the  ground  by  the  enemv  ^^th 
byter.''       ^'"'"««g^^^'  ^^"^^  ^^e  fair  pe'^son  alwa^  kept 

Meanwhile,  it  has  been  said,  that  for  Harry  Esmond  his 

benefactress's  sweet  face  had  lost  none  of  its  charms      It 

had  always  the  kindest  of  looks  and  smiles  for  him-smiles 

wood  ifrj  ?nr  ^'V"""  perhaps  as  those  which  Lady  Castle-' 

ood  had  formerly  worn,  when,  a  child  herself,  playing 

ere  al7shp  .h''"'.^^^"t^^"^'^  P'^^"''^  ^"^  ^utho^rity 
utre  all  she  thought  of  ;    but  out  of  her  griefs  and  cares 

houl'hts    «nH'  "      fr  ""^^^^aWe,  grew  up  a  number  of 

IZfnol   h«H    ^^,^f  ^"^^«    ^vhich    had    never   come    into 

them      S„i     "      ^^'  '"^'T^'r^  misfortunes  engendered 

hem.     Sure,  occasion  is  the  father  of  most  that  is  good 

n  us.     As  you  have  seen  the  awkward  fingers  and  clumsv 

Ss  of%rvTu'"l^"^  '^""r  ^^^  "^-^^  dehcltehS 
E  ^  T^  ^'^''^  '  ^^  achieve  the  most  prodigious 
underground  labours,  and  cut  through  walls  of  mTsoZ 

ingenuity  or  fortitude,  or  endurance,  in  hearts  where  the«?e 
wSTaveleTXnT  ^°  '''  '"^  '^^  *^^  circumstance 

once^s^S  w>h  ^^""""tu  ^^''  V^  ^*'"^*''  ^^  ■'  Castlewood 
I'J^-  ^^t\one  of  her  smiles  to  young  Esmond  (who 
«  as  reading  to  her  a  version  of  certain  lines  out  of  Eun pidls) 

ESMOND  *^  '' 
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*  that  Medea  became  a  learned  woman  and  a  great  enchant- 
ress.' 

'  And  she  could  conjure  the  stars  out  of  heaven,'  tin 
young  tutor  added,  '  but  she  could  not  bring  Jason  back 
again.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  aske<I  my  lady,  very  angry. 

'  Indeed  '  mean  nothing,'  said  the  other,  '  save  what  I've 
read  in  books.  What  should  I  know  about  such  matters  / 
I  have  seen  no  woman  save  you  and  little  Beatrix,  and  tin 
parson's  wife  and  my  late  mistress,  and  your  ladyship's 
woman  here.' 

*  The  men  who  wrote  your  books,'  says  my  lady,  '  your 
Horaces,  and  Ovids,  and  V'irgils,  as  far  as  I  know  of  them, 
all  thought  ill  of  us,  as  all  the  heroes  they  wrote  about  used 
us  basely.  We  were  bred  to  be  slaves  always  ;  and  even 
of  our  own  times,  as  you  are  still  the  only  lawgivers,  I  think 
our  sermons  seem  to  say  that  the  best  woman  is  she  who 
beais  her  master's  chains  most  gracefully.  'Tis  a  pity  there 
are  no  nunneries  permitted  by  our  Church  :  Beatrix  and 
J  would  fly  to  one,  and  end  our  days  in  peace  there  away 
f      lyou.' 

And  is  there  no  slavery  in  a  convent  ?  '  says  Esmond. 

'  At  least  if  women  are  slaves  there,  no  one  sees  them." 
answered  the  lady.  *  They  don't  work  in  street-gangs  with 
the  public  to  jeer  them  :  and  if  they  suffer,  suffer  in  private. 
Here  comes  my  lord  home  from  hunting.  Take  away  the 
books.  My  lord  does  not  love  to  see  them.  Lessons  are 
over  for  to-day,  Mr.  Tutor.'  And  with  a  curtsy  and  a  smile 
she  would  end  this  sort  of  colloquy. 

Indeed  '  Mr.  Tutor',  as  my  lady  called  Esmond,  had  now 
business  enough  on  his  hands  in  Castlewood  House.  He  had 
three  pupils,  his  lady  and  her  two  children,  at  whose  lessons 
she  would  always  be  present ;  besides  writing  my  lord's 
letters,  and  arranging  his  accompts  for  him — when  these 
could  be  got  from  Esmond's  indolent  ^mtron. 

Of  the  pupils  the  two  young  people  were  but  lazy  scholars, 
and  as  my  lady  would  admit  no  discipHne  such  as  was  then 
in  use,  my  lord's  son  only  learned  what  he  liked,  which  wa.^ 
but  little,  and  never  to  his  life's  end  could  be  got  to  construe 
more  than  six  lines  of  Virgil.  Mistress  Beatrix  chattered 
French  prettily  from  a  very  early  age  ;  and  sang  sweetly. 
but  this  was  from  her  mother's  teaching — not  Harry 
Esmond's,  who  could  scarce  distinguish  between   '  Green 
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Sleeves;  and  '  Lillabullero' ;  although  he  had  no  l-  ater 
delight  inhfe  than  to  hear  the  ladie?  sing.  He  Hees  them 
now  (will  he  ever  forget  them  V)  a«  they  used  to  sit  togeK 
of  the  summer  evenings-the  two  golden  heads  over  the 
page-the  ehild's  lit.:e  hand  and  thf  mother^s  tating    ho 

But  If  the  children  were  careless,  'twas  a  wonder  how 
eagerly  the  mother  learned  from  her  young  tutor-and 
aught  h.m  too.  The  happiest  instinctive  faculty  was  £ 
lady  s-a  faculty  for  discerning  latent  beauties  and  hidden 
graces  of  books,  especially  books  of  poetry,  as  in  a  walk 
•she  would  spy  out  field-flowers  and  make  posies  of  them 
such  as  no  other  hand  c  aid.  She  wa.s  a^  critic  notT; 
reason  but  by  feelmg  ;  the  sweetest  commentator  of  those 
books  they  read  together  ;  and  the  happiest  hours  of  youna 
Esmond  s  life,  perhaps,  were  those  pSsed  in  the  companv 
of  this  kind  mistress  and  her  children  company 

These  happy  days  were  to  end  soon,  however-    and  it 
was  by  the  Lady  Castlewood's  own  decree  that    hev  were 

L^fl,^  [J  ""'''i'*  ^T«  "^"'  P^«*  «'^teen  years  of  age 
that  his  old  comrade,  adversary,  and  friend,  Tom  Tu^er 
returned  from  his  school  in  London,  a  fair,  well.rown  and 

on  f^om  hiWh'nl  """"r  '"  ^"*^''  ^«"^g^'  -thVn  exhtbt 

he  ClZh  Torn  T  ^f  f  fn'P^"^  °^  ^^^^'^  P^o^otion  in 
tne  cnurch.     lom  Tusher's  talk  was  of  nothing  but  r«ni 

bridge  now;  and  the  boys,  v.ho  were  good  IrienSf  examined 
j^ch  other  eagerly  about  their  progreL  in  books  '  Tom  had 
earned  some  Greek  and  Hebrew,  besides  Latin,  in  wh  ch 
he  was  pretty  well  skilled,  and  also  had  given  himself  to 
mathematical  studies  under  his  father's  guMance   who  wis 

noTcouTd  he"  ''r  f  r ^^' °'  ^^-^"^^^  ^-»^"d  knewnoth  ^g 
tTk?t  hPtflT  ^-^^^u"  '°  ''■""  ^  Tom,  though  he  could 
Jesuit  father  'fnT^  ^""^  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^'«  ^^^^  ^^'^^d  the 
tarmesf  «ffl'  f     ^^'^^^^  ™^^ory  the  lad  ever  retained  the 

lean  in  the  bttle  crypt  where  the  father  had  shown  them 
to  Esmond  on  the  night  of  his  visit  •   and  o'ten  of  a  niJh? 

0  cuShiijf  ifT"''  ^^^  ^V^^^«^'  ^-^th  which  the  lad 
Kkh^H  r  •  K.^'^  would  look  up  at  the  window,  thinking 
he  u  ished  it  might  open  and  let  in  the  good  father.  He  had 
^ome  and  passed  away  like  a  dream  f  but  for  the  swords 
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and  books  Harry  might  almost  think  the  father  was  an 
imagination  of  his  mind — and  for  two  letters  which  had 
come  to  him,  one  from  abroad  full  of  advice  and  affection, 
another  soon  after  he  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Hexton,  in  which  Father  Holt  deplored  his  falling  away. 
But  Harry  Esmond  felt  so  confident  now  of  his  being  in 
the  right,  and  of  his  own  powers  as  a  casuist,  that  he  thougiit 
he  was  able  to  face  the  father  himself  in  argument,  and 
possibly  convert  him. 

To  work  upon  the  faith  of  her  young  pupil,  Esmond's 
kind  mistress  sent  to  the  library  of  her  father  the  dean,  who 
had  been  distinguished  in  the  disputes  of  the  late  king's 
reign  ;  and,  an  old  soldier  now,  had  hung  up  his  weapons 
of  controversy.  These  he  took  down  from  his  shelves 
willingly  for  young  Esmond,  whom  he  benefited  by  his  own 
personal  advice  and  instruction.  It  did  not  require  much 
persuasion  to  induce  the  boy  to  worship  with  his  beloved 
mistress.  And  the  good  old  nonjuring  dean  flattered  him- 
self with  a  conversion  which  in  truth  was  owing  to  a  much 
gentler  and  fairer  persuader. 

lender  her  ladyship's  kind  eyes  (my  lord's  being  sealed 
in  sleep  pretty  generally),  Esmond  read  many  volumes  of 
the  works  of  the  famous  British  divines  of  the  last  age, 
and  was  familiar  with  Wake  and  Sherlock,  with  Stillingflect 
and  Patrick.  His  mistress  never  tired  to  listen  or  to  read, 
to  pursue  the  text  with  fond  comments,  to  urge  those  points 
which  her  fancy  dwelt  on  most,  or  her  reason  deemed  most 
important.  Since  the  death  of  her  father  the  dean,  this 
lady  hath  admitted  a  certain  latitude  of  theological  reading, 
which  her  orthodox  father  would  never  have  allowed ; 
his  favourite  writers  appealing  more  to  reason  and  antiquity 
than  to  the  passions  or  imaginations  of  their  readers,  so 
that  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor,  nay,  those  of  Mr.  Baxter 
and  Mr.  Law,  have  in  reality  found  more  favour  with  my 
Lady  Castlewood  than  the  severer  volumes  of  our  great 
English  schoolmen. 

In  later  life,  at  the  University,  Esmond  reopened  the 
controversy,  and  pursued  it  in  a  very  different  manner, 
when  his  patrons  had  determined  for  him  that  he  was  to 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  life.  But  though  his  mistress's 
heart  was  in  this  calling,  his  own  never  was  much.  After 
that  first  fervour  of  simple  devotion,  which  his  beloved 
Jesuit  priest  had  inspired  in  him  speculative  theology  took 
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but  Uttle^hold  upon  the  young  man's  mind.  VVlien  his 
early  creduhty  ua«  disturbed,  and  his  saintH  and  viJns 
♦'^'<*'"  «"t  «f  his  worship,  to  rank  little  higher  than  the 
chv,n,t,es  of  Olympus  his  belief  became  aequiescenee  rather 
than  ardour;  and  he  made  his  mind  up  to  assume  L 
cassock  and  bands  as  another  man  does  to  wear  a  breast! 

r  n vpin"ll*"''"J'r^''  ""l  '?  "»"""*  ^  n,erchant's  desk  for 
a  hvehhood.  and  from  obedience  and  necessity,  rather  than 
rom  choice.  There  were  scores  of  such  men  in  Mr.  Esmond's 
t.me  at  the  Universities,  who  were  going  to  the  Church 
with  no  l>etter  calling  than  his.  v^nurcn 

When  Thoma^  Tusher  Mas  gone,  a  feeling  of  no  small 
depression  and  di^^uiet  fell  upon  young  Esmond,  of  whTch 
though  he  did  r  mplain.  his  kind  mistress  must  have 

divined  the  caus         >r  soon  after  she  showed  not  only  till 
she  under       i  the  reason  of  Harry's  melancholy  but  coufd 
provide  a  remedy  for  it.     Her  habit  was  thus 'to  watch 
unobservedly.  those  to  whom  duty  or  affection  bound  he 
nd  to  prevent  their  designs,  or  to  fulfil  them,  when  sl'e 
had  the  ,K,wor      It  was  this  lady's  dispositio^  to  ?h'nk 
kindntoses,   and   devise   silent    bounties,   and   to   sch^ne 
benevolence  for  those  about  her.     We  take  such  goodness 
for  the  most  part,  as  if  it  was  our  due;    the  Marvs  who 
bring  ointment  for  our  feet  get  but  little    hanks^^  8W  of 
us  never  feel  this  devotion  at  all,  or  are  moved  byT  to 

Xf  «Whe1r"''^«^T"*  '  k"^'*^^«  -»>^  recall  it'^;ea:: 
alter,  m  hen  the  days  are  past  in  which  those  sweet  kindnesses 
were  spent  on  us,  and  we  offer  back  our  return  for  Uie  debt 
by  a  poor  tardy  payment  of  tears.  Then  forgotten  tones 
oh  s'o  ZV  "!^  ^1^  ^'"^  «'^"^^«  «hine  out  oTthe  pastl 
ttvare  out  orrlt^'-~^'Vr  ^°"«^^  after  !-bLause 
a  nrison  Zu  ^  'u-*'  ^"^'^^^  '""^'^  f'-om  ^vithinside 

a  prison  u all— or  sunshine  seen  through  the  bars-    more 

pmed  because  unattainable-more  bright  becauTe'of  tl  e 

no  escape     ^""""'''  ^^'^"'''^  ^"^  ^°^''"^^'  '''^'^'^  '^^^^^^ 

of  nirrv  fI'oVJ^'"'  ^;^^^\La<ly  Castlewood  seemed  to  take 
I  ro  «««   K  ?  [«elanchoIy.  upon  Tom  Tuslier's  depar- 

fi  >  gloom.     She  made  his  three  scholars  (herself  beine  the 
;;b'of  one  more  cheerful  than  ever  they  had  been  before  and 

ttian  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do.     '  For  who  knows/ 
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said  the  lady,  '  what  may  happen,  and  whether  we  may  be 
able  to  keep  such  a  learned  tutor  long  ?  ' 

Frank  Esmond  said  he  for  his  part  did  not  want  to  learn 
any  more,  and  Cousin  Harry  might  shut  up  his  book  when- 
ever he  liked,  if  he  would  come  out  a-fishing  ;  and  little 
Beatrix  declared  she  would  send  for  Tom  Tusher,  and  he 
would  be  glad  enough  to  come  to  Castlewood,  if  Harry  chose 
to  go  away. 

At  last  comes  a  messenger  from  Winchester  one  day, 
bearer  of  a  letter  with  a  great  black  seal  from  the  dean  there, 
to  say  that  his  sister  was  dead,  and  had  left  her  fortune 
of  2,000?.  among  her  six  nieces,  the  dean's  daughters  ;  and 
many  a  time  since  has  Harry  Esmond  recalled  the  flushed 
face  and  eager  look  wherewith,  after  this  intelligence,  his 
kind  lady  regarded  him.  She  did  not  pretend  to  any  grief 
about  the  deceased  relative,  from  whom  she  and  her  family 
had  been  many  years  parted. 

When  my  lord  heard  of  the  news,  he  also  did  not  make 
any  very  long  face.  '  The  money  will  come  very  handy  to 
furnish  the  music-room  and  the  cellar,  which  is  getting  low. 
and  buy  your  ladyship  a  coach  and  a  couple  of  horses  that 
will  do  indifferent  to  ride  or  for  the  coach.  And  Beatrix, 
you  shall  have  a  spinet :  and  Frank,  you  shall  have  a  little 
horse  from  Hexton  Fair ;  and  Harry,  you  shall  have  five 
pounds  to  buy  some  books,'  said  my  lord,  who  was  generous 
with  his  own,  and  indeed  with  other  folks'  money.  '  I  wish 
your  aunt  would  die  once  a  year,  Rachel ;  we  could  spend 
your  money,  and  all  your  sisters',  too.' 

'  I  have  but  one  aunt — and — and  I  have  another  use  for 
the  money,  my  lord,'  says  my  lady,  turning  very  red. 

'  Another  use,  my  dear  ;  and  what  do  you  know  about 
money  ? '  cries  my  lord.  '  And  what  the  devil  is  there  that 
I  don't  give  you  which  you  want  ?  ' 

'  I  intend  to  give  this  money — can't  you  fancy  how,  mv 
lord  ? '  '  ■ 

My  lord  swore  one  of  his  large  oaths  that  he  did  not  kno« 
in  the  least  what  she  meant. 

'  I  intend  it  for  Harry  Esmond  to  go  to  college. — Cousin 
Harry,'  says  my  lady,  'you  mustn't  st^y  longer  in  this 
dull  place,  but  make  a  name  to  yourself,  and  for  us  too. 
Harry.' 

'  D— n  it,  Harry's  well  enough  here,'  says  my  lord,  for 
a  moment  looking  rather  sulky. 


I  LOSE  MY  PLACE  AS  TUTOR  .  iflt 

•  Is  Harry  going  away  ?     You  don't  mean  to  say  you  wUI 
go  away  ?     cry  out  Frank  and  Beatrix  at  one  breath. 

But  he  will  come  back  :  and  this  will  always  be  his 
home,  cries  my  lady,  with  blue  eyes  looking  a  celestial 
kindness  :  and  his  scholars  will  always  love  him  ;  won't 
iiiey  . 

'  By  G— d,  Rachel,  you're  a  good  woman  ! '  says  mv  lord 
seizing  my  lady's  hand,  at  which  she  blushed  very  much 
and  shrank  back,  putting  her  children  before  her.     '  I  wish 
you  joy,  my  kinsman,'  he  continued,  giving  Harry  Esmond 
a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder.     '  I  won't  balk  your  luck. 
X      ^^'^  <^«',?^?"<^ge,  boy  ;    and  when  Tusher  dies  you  shall 
have  the  hving  here,  if  you  are  not  better  provided  by  that 
time      Well  furnish  the  dining-room  and  buy  the  horses 
another  year.     1 11  g,ve  thee  a  nag  out  of  the  stable  :   take 
any  one  except  my  hack  and  the  bay  gelding  and  the  coach- 
horses  ;  and  God  speed  thee,  my  boy  '  ' 
;    '  Have^ the  sorrel,  Harry  ;    'tis  a  good  one.     Father  says 
tis  the  best  in  the  stable,'  says  little  Frank,  clapping  his 
hands,^  and  jumping  up.     '  Let's  come  and  see  him  in  the 
.stable.      And  the  other,  in  his  delight  and  eagerness,  was 
for  leaving  the  room  that  instant  to  arrange  about  his 
journey.  " 

The  Lady  Castlewood  looked  after  him  with  sad  pene- 
trating glances  'He  wishes  to  be  gone  already,  my  lord,' 
said  she  to  her  husband. 

The  young  man  hung  back  abashed.  '  Indeed,  I  would 
stay  for  ever,  if  your  ladyship  bade  me,'  he  said. 

.ni/;;,t?°;j  ''■?^^'^f  ^^  *  ^°°^  ^^^  *'^y  P^'"«'  kinsman,' 
said  my  lord.  Tut,  tut,  man.  Go  and  see  the  world. 
feow  thy  wild  oats  ;  and  take  the  best  luck  that  Fate  sends 

lJ\  \  "1 V  rr'"'^'"^  ^  ^^y  *g^'n  that  I  might  go  to  college, 
and  taste  the  Trumpington  ale.' 

'Ours  indeed  is  but  a  dull  home,'  cries  my  lady,  with 
a  little  of  sadness  and  maybe  of  satire,  in  her  voice  :  '  an 
old  glum  house,  half  ruined,  and  the  rest  only  half  furnished  • 
a  woman  and  two  children  are  but  poor  company  for  men 
hat  are  accustomed  to  better.  We  are  only  fit  to  be  your 
orship  8  handmaids,  and  your  pleasures  must  of  necessity 
he  elsewhere  than  at  home.'  ^ 

JST^  ""^1  P*''.*]®''  '^  ^  ^"«^^'  "o^^'  whether  thou  art  in 
earnest  or  not,'  said  my  lord. 

'  In  earnest,  my  loi-d  !  '  says  she.  still  clinging  by  one  of 
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her  children.  '  Is  there  much  subject  here  for  joke  ? ' 
And  she  made  him  a  grand  curtsy,  and,  giving  a  stately 
look  to  Harry  Esmond,  which  seemed  to  say,  '  Remember ; 
you  understand  me,  though  he  does  not,'  she  left  the  room 
with  her  children. 

'  Since  she  found  out  that  confounded  Hexton  business,' 
my  lord  said—'  and  be  hanged  to  them  that  told  her  !— 
she  has  not  been  the  same  woman.    She,  who  used  to  be 
as  humble  as  a  milkmaid,  is  as  proud  as  a  princess,'  says 
my  lord.     'Take  my  counsel,  Harry  Esmond,  and  keep 
clear  of  women.     Since  I  have  had  anything  to  do  \i-ith 
the  jades,  they  have  given  me  nothing  but  disgust.     I  had 
a  wife  at  Tangier,  with  whom,  as  she  couldn't  speak  a  word 
of  my  language,  you'd  have  thought  I  might  lead  a  quiet 
life.     But  she  tried  to  poison  me,  because  she  was  jealous 
of  a  Jew  girl.    There  was  your  aunt,  for  aunt  she  is — aunt 
Jezebel,  a  pretty  life  your  father  led  with  her,  and  here's 
my  lady.     When  I  saw  her  on  a  pillion  riding  behind  the 
dean  her  father,  she  looked  and  was  such  a  baby,  that  a 
sixpenny  doll  might  have  pleased  her.    And  now  you  see 
what  fUc  is— hands  off,  highty-tighty,  high  and  mighty, 
an  empress  couldn't  be  grander.     Pass  us  the  tankard, 
Harry,  my  boy.    A  mug  of  beer  and  a  toast  at  mom,  says 
my  host.     A  toast  and  a  mug  of  beer  at  noon,  says  my  dear. 
D— n  it,  Polly  loves  a  mug  of  ale,  too,  and  laced  with 
brandy,  by  Jove  ! '     Indeed,  I  suppose  they  drank  it  to- 
gether ;  for  my  lord  was  often  thick  in  his  speech  at  mid- 
day dinner  ;  and  at  night  at  supper,  speechless  altogether. 
Harry  Esmond's  departure  resolved  upon,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Lady  Castlewood,  too,  rejoiced  to  lose  him  ;    for 
more  than  once,  when  the  lad,  ashamed  perliaps  at  his  own 
secret  eagerness  to  go  away  (at  any  rate  stricken  with 
sadness  at  the  idea  of  leaving  those  from  whom  he  had 
received  so  many  proofs  of  love  and  kindness  inestimable), 
tried  to  express  to  his  mistress  his  sense  of  gratitude  to  her, 
and  his  sorrow  at  quitting  those  who  had  so  sheltered  and 
tended  a  nameless  and  houseless  orphan,  Lady  Castlewood 
cut  short  his  protests  of  love  and  his  lamentations,  and 
would  hear,  of  no  grief,  but  onlv  look  forward  to  Harry's 
fame  and  prospects  in  life.     '  Our  little  legacy  will  keep 
you  for  four  years  like  a  gentleman.     Heaven's  Providence, 
your  own  genius,  industry,  honour,  must  do  the  rest  for 
you.     Castlewood  will  always  be  a  home  for  you  ;  and  these 
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clu  dren,  whom  you  have  taught  and  loved,  will  not  forget 
to  love  you  And  Harry,'  said  she  (and  this  was  the  only 
ime  when  she  spoke  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  or  a  tremor  in 
her  voice),  it  may  happen  in  the  course  of  nature  that 
I  shall  be  called  a%v^y  from  them  :  and  their  father-and- 
and  hey  will  need  true  friends  and  protectors.  Promise 
me  that  you  will  be  true  to  them-as-as  I  think  I  have 
vdfh  ^°/P"~^"**  *  mother's  fond  prayer  and  blessing  go 

'So  help  me  God,  madam,  I  will,'  said  Harry  Esmond, 
falling  on  Ins  knees,  and  kissing  the  hand  of  his  dearest 
mistress.  If  you  will  have  me  stay  now,  I  will  Wliat 
matters  whether  or  no  I  make  my  way  in  life,  or  whether 
a  poor  bastard  dies  as  unknown  as  he  is  now  ?  'Tis  enouch 
that  I  have  your  love  and  kindness  surely  ;  and  to  make 
you  happy  is  duty  enough  for  me.' 

chi'wreS!'and— ''^''  '   '  *""'  ^"^""^  ^  '^"^^^^  '«  ^^'  ^^'"^  "^^ 

'  "^.u^  '^^W  • '  ^/i^  Esmond  (for  he  knew  what  her  life 
was  though  he  and  his  mistress  never  spoke  a  word  concern- 
ing it).  If  not  happiness,  it  may  be  ease.  Let  me  stav 
and  work  for  you-let  me  stay  and  be  your  servant.'  ^ 
Indeed,  you  are  best  away,'  said  my  lady,  laughing  as 
she  put  her  hand  on  the  boy's  head  for  a  moment^  "  You 
•shall  stay  in  no  such  dull  place.  You  shall  go  to  college 
and  distinguish  yourself  as  becomes  your  name.  That  is 
ow  you  shall  please  me  -est ;  and-and  if  my  children 
«ant  you,  or  I  want  yo  i,  you  shall  come  to  us  :  and  I 
know  we  may  count  on  you.' 

'May  Heaven  forsake  me  if  you  may  not,'  Harrv  said 
getting  up  from  his  knee.  ^  ^         ' 

mJfah^^tllf'^  ^T?  ^'*  *  ?"*«°"  *hi«  '"«ta"t  that  he 
HaL  fLo^h  f"^.  ^^yj  ^*"S^^"«  '  ^^'^"«h  «P^«^h  made 
thSf  ^  'u^''^'  ^"?  *"""  ^^  •  f«^  i'^deed  the  very 
t  ought  was  in  his  mind,  that  he  would  like  that  some 
h  rdevS "^  ^^mediately  happen  whereby  he  might  slTw 
Id  .!n  J  I?'  u""^,'^  P^^*^^  ^^™  to  tl"«k  that  his  lady 
ad  called  him  'her  knight',  and  often  and  often  he  recalled 

knight,  too.  '  ^'^y^  ^^'^*  ^^  "^'ght  be  her  true 

(nSr!*^^'j   bedchamber  window  looked   out  over  the 
tastleMood  village,  the  green  common  betwixt  that  and  the 
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Hall,  and  the  old  bridge  which  crossed  over  the  river.  When 
Harr^  Esmond  went  away  for  Cambridge,  little  Frank  ran 
alongside  his  horse  as  far  as  the  bridge,  and  there  Harry 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  looked  back  at  the  house  where 
the  best  part  of  his  life  had  been  passed.  It  lay  before  him 
with  its  grey  familiar  towers,  a  pinnacle  or  two  shining  in 
the  sun,  the  buttresses  and  terrace  walls  casting  great  blue 
shades  on  the  grass.  And  Harry  remembered  all  his  life 
after  how  he  saw  his  mistress  at  the  window  looking  out  on 
him,  in  a  white  robe,  the  Uttle  Beatrix's  chestnut  curls 
resting  at  her  mother's  side.  Both  waved  a  farewell  to 
him,  and  little  Frank  sobbed  to  leave  him.  Yes,  he 
vx>vM  be  his  lady's  true  knight,  he  vowed  in  his  heart ;  he 
waved  her  an  adieu  with  his  hat.  The  village  people  had 
good-bye  to  say  to  him  too.  All  knew  that  Master  Harry 
was  going  to  college,  and  most  of  them  had  a  kind  word  and 
a  look  of  farewell.  I  do  not  stop  to  say  what  adventures  he 
began  to  imagine,  or  what  career  to  devise  for  himself, 
before  he  had  ridden  three  miles  from  home.  He  had  not 
read  Monsieur  Galland's  ingenious  Arabian  tales  as  yet ; 
but  be  sure  that  there  are  other  folks  who  build  castles  in 
the  air,  and  have  fine  hopes,  and  kick  them  down  too,  besides 
honest  Alnaschar. 


CHAPTER  X 

I  GO  TO   CAMBRIDGE,   AXD  DO  BUT   LITTLE  GOOD  THERE 

My  lord,  who  said  he  should  like  to  revisit  the  old  haunts 
of  his  youth,  kindly  accompanied  Harry  Esmond  in  his  first 
journey  to  Cambridge.  Their  road  lay  through  London, 
where  my  lord  viscount  would  also  have  Harry  stay  a  few 
days  to  show  him  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  before  he  entered 
upon  his  University  studies,  and  whilst  here  Harry's  patron 
conducted  the  young  man  to  ray  lady  dowager's  house  at 
Chelsey  near  London  :  the  kind  lady  at  Castlewood  having 
specially  ordered  that  the  young  gentleman  and  the  old 
should  pay  a  respectful  visit  in  that  quarter. 

Her  ladyship  the  viscountess  dowager  occupied  a  hand- 
some new  house  in  Chelsey,  with  a  garden  behind  it,  and 
facing  the  river,  always  a  bright  and  animated  sight  with 
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its  swarms  of  sailors,  barges,  and  wherries.  Harry  laughed 
at  recogmzmg  in  the  parlour  the  well-remembered  old  piece 
of  bir  Peter  Lely,  wherem  his  father's  widow  was  represented 
as  a  virgm  huntress,  armed  with  a  gilt  bow  and  aS-ou%  and 
encumbered  only  with  that  small  quantity  of  drapery  wWch 
foSt^r '^  ^^^^^"^  '"^  Kinglhar  Js  day  .^re^tut 
My  lady  dowager  had  left  off  this  peculiar  habit  of  huntress 
when  she  married.  But  though  she  was  now  consSably 
past  sixty  years  of  age,  I  believe  she  thought  that  airy 
nymph  of  the  picture  could  still  be  easily  recognized  in  the 

hiTplton^^''^"^^"  ''■*'°  ^*^^  *^  *"^*"""^  *°  Han^  and 
She  received  the  young  man  with  even  more  favour  than 
she  Showed  to  the  elder,  for  she  chose  to  carry  on  the  con 
v^.ation  in  French  in  which  my  Lord  Castlewood  v.^s  no 
that  ifr    F?"''r^  Z^'''''?  ^^'  satisfaction  at  finding 
' 'tI^  ;»,     ™?''^  ''^"i^  /P^*^  «"^"%  i"  that  language 
J     aaI  ""^y  ?"^  ^*  ^°^  P«l'te  conversation,'  shi  con- 
descended to  say, ;  and  suitable  to  persons  of  high  breeding  ' 
My  lord  laughed  afterwards,  as  the  gentlemen  went  away, 
ul  t,W  "T^'T  '  '^^aviour.     Repaid  he  remembered 
ILh  ^ \^'^^n  '^^  ''""^^  «P^^^  Enghsh  fast  enough,  and 

K^^^lJ^UT^r^^"^  ?^^?"^?  *«  ^«*^  ^^  ^«^d«»^iP  news  of 
Id  had  th.  «  ^'if  '  '^^  \*^  t"*^^  *^^*  ^dy  C^stlewood 

m„nh  hL    ^!!"*"■P°^,'    «^^  ^«P^^  she  ^'^8  not  so  i;ery 
much  disfigured  as  people  said.  ^ 

At  this  remark  about  his  wife's  malady,  my  lord  viscount 
Hmeed  and  turned  red ;    but  the  dowager,  in  speakTng  o 

Is,  aS"'™'"*  SV*'"  L°"°^  ^^y'  t"^"^d  to  her  lookig- 
gkss  and  examined  her  old  wrinkled  countenance  in  it  with 
juch  a  grin  of  satisfaction,  that  it  was  all  her  guests  could 
do  to  refrain  from  laughing  in  her  ancient  face.^ 
bhe  asked  Harry  what  hi.^  profession  was  to  be  ;  and  my 

hLlr^  H  *'  *^"  ¥  ™  *«  ^^^^  °"i«^«'  ^nd  have  t™e 
d  d  Inf  L  't^'T'*  '''^^''  °'^  ^'-  Tusher  vacated  it ;  she 
Harrv'l  tr  '  '^^°*'^"y  particular  anger  at  tlie  notion  of 
is7Jh^'''l"!l"i*  ^^^^^  «^  ^"«^and  clergyman,  nay, 
«as  rather  glad  than  otherv^ise,  that  the  youth  should  be 

herjl!?f^  ^r  ^^t**^"  ^'-  E«™°"d  "«t  to  forget  to  pay 
Her  a  visit  whenever  he  parsed  through  London,  and  carried 
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her  graciousness  so  far  as  to  send  a  purse  with  twenty 
guineas  for  him,  to  the  tavern  at  which  my  lord  put  up  (the 
'Greyhound',  in  Charing  Cross);  and,  along  with  this 
welcome  gift  for  her  kinsman,  she  sent  a  little  doll  for  a 
present  to  my  lord's  little  daughter  Beatrix,  who  was 
growing  beyond  the  age  of  dolls  by  this  time,  and  was  as 
tall  almost  as  her  venerable  relative. 

After  seeing  the  town,  and  going  to  the  plays,  my  Lord 
Castlewood  and  Esmond  rode  together  to  Cambridge, 
spending  two  pleasant  days  upon  the  journey.  Those 
rapid  new  coaches  were  not  established  as  yet,  that  per- 
formed the  whole  journey  between  London  and  the  Univer- 
sity in  a  single  day  ;  however,  the  road  was  pleasant  and 
short  enough  to  Harry  Esmond,  and  he  always  gratefully 
remembered  that  happy  holiday,  which  his  kind  patron 
gave  him. 

Mr.  Esmond  was  entered  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  College  in 
Cambridge,  to  which  famous  college  my  lord  had  also  in  his 
youth  belonged.  Dr.  Montague  was  master  at  this  time, 
and  received  my  lord  viscount  with  great  politeness  ;  so  did 
Mr.  Bridge,  who  was  appointed  to  be  Harry's  tutor.  Tom 
Tusher,  who  was  of  Emmanuel  College,  and  was  by  this  time 
a  junior  soph,  came  to  wait  upon  my  lord,  and  to  take  Harry 
under  his  protection  ;  and  comfortable  rooms  being  pro- 
vided for  him  in  the  great  court  close  by  the  gate,  and 
near  to  the  famous  Mr.  Newton's  lodgings,  Harry's  patron 
took  leave  of  him  with  many  kind  words  and  blessings,  and 
an  admonition  to  him  to  behave  better  at  the  University 
than  my  lord  himself  had  ever  done. 

'Tis  needless  in  these  memoirs  to  go  at  any  length  into 
the  particulars  of  Harry  Esmond's  college  career.  It  «as 
like  that  of  a  hundred  young  gentlemen  of  that  day.  But  he 
had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  older  by  a  couple  of  years  than 
most  of  his  fellow  students  ;  and  by  his  previous  solitary 
mode  of  bringing  up,  the  circumstances  of  his  hfe,  and  the 
pecuUar  thoughtfulness  and  melancholy  that  had  naturally 
engendered,  he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  cut  off  from  tiie 
society  of  comrades  who  were  much  younger  and  higher- 
spirited  than  he.  His  tutor,  who  had  bowed  down  to  the 
ground,  as  he  walked  my  lord  over  the  college  grass-plats, 
changed  his  behaviour  as  soon  as  the  nobleman's  back  was 
turned,  and  was — at  least  Harry  thought  so — harsh  and 
overbearing.     When  the  lads  used  to  assemble  in  their 
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greges  in  hall,  Harry  found  himself  alone  in  the  midst  of 
that  little  flock  of  boys  ;   they  raised  a  great  laugh  at  him 
when  he  was  set  on  to  read  Latin,  which  he  did  with  the 
foreign  pronunciation  taught  to  him  by  his  old  master,  the 
Jesuit,  than  which  he  knew  no  other.     Mr.  Bridge,  the  tutor, 
made  him  the  object  of  clumsy  jokes,  in  which  he  was  fond  of 
indulging.     The  young  man's  spirit  was  chafed,  and  his 
vanity  mortified  ;   and  he  found  himself,  for  some  time,  as 
lonely  in  this  place  as  ever  he  had  been  at  Castlewood, 
whither  he  longed  to  return.     His  birth  was  a  source  of 
shame  to  him,  and  he  fancied  a  hundred  slights  and  sneers 
from  young  and  old,  who,  no  doubt,  had  treated  him  better 
liad  he  met  them  himself  more  frankly.     And  as  he  looks 
back,  in  calmer  days,  upon  this  period  of  his  Ufe,  which  he 
thought  so  unhappy,  he  can  see  that  his  own  pride  and 
vanity  caused  no  small  part  of  the  mortifications  which  he 
attributed  to  others'  ill  will.  The  world  deals  good-naturedly 
with   good-natured   people,   and   I   never  knew   a   sulky 
misanthropist  who  quarrelled  with  it,  but  it  was  he,  and  not 
it,  that  was  in  t^e  wrong.    Tom  Tusher  gave  Harry  plenty 
of  good  advice  .  i  this  subject,  for  Tom  had  both  good  sense 
and  good  humour  ;  but  Mr.  Harry  chose  to  treat  his  senior 
with  a  great  deal  of  superfluous  disdain  and  absurd  scorn, 
and  would  by  no  means  part  from  his  darling  injuries,  in 
which,  very  likely,  no  man  believed  but  himself.    As  for 
honest  Doctor  Bridge,  the  tutor  found,  after  a  few  trials  of 
wit  w  ith  the  pupil,  that  the  younger  man  was  an  ugly  subject 
for  wit,  and  that  the  laugh  was  often  turned  against  him. 
This  did  not  make  tutor  and  pupil  any  better  friends  ;   but 
had,  so  far,  an  advantage  for  Esmond,  that  Mr.  Bridge  was 
induced  to  leave  him  alone ;    and  so  long  as  he  kept  his 
chapels,  and  did  the  college  exercises  required  of  him.  Bridge 
was  content  not  to  see  Harry's  glum  face  in  his  class,  and  to 
leave  him  to  read  and  sulk  for  himself  in  his  own  chamber. 
A  poem  or  two  in  Latin  and  English,  which  were  pro- 
nounced to  have  some  merit,  and  a  Latin  oration  (for 
Mr.  Esmond  could  write  that  language  better  than  pronounce 
it),  got  him  a  little  reputation  both  with  the  authorities  of 
tile  University  and  amongst  the  young  men,  wiili  whom  he 
began  to  pass  for  more  than  he  was  worth.     A  few  victories 
over  their  common  enemy  Mr.  Bridge,  made  them  incHne 
towards  him,  and  look  upon  him  as  the  champion  of  their 
order  against  the  seniors.     Such  of  the  lads  as  he  took  into 
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his  confidence,  found  him  not  so  gloomy  and  haughty  as 
his  appearance  led  them  to  beheve  ;  and  Don  Dismallo,  as 
he  was  called,  became  presently  a  person  of  some  little 
importance  m  his  college,  and  was,  as  he  believes,  set  down 
by  the  seniors  there  as  rather  a  dangerous  character. 

Don  Dismallo  was  a  stanch  young  Jacobite,  like  the  rest 
of  his  family  ;  gave  himself  many  absurd  airs  of  loyalty  • 
used  to  invite  young  friends  to  burgundy,  and  give  the 
king  s  health  on  King  James's  birthday  ;  wore  black  on  the 
day  of  his  abdication  ;  fasted  on  the  anniversary  of  King 
William's  coronation  ;  and  performed  a  thousand  absurd 
antics,  of  which  he  smiles  now  to  think. 

These  follies  caused  many  remonstrances  on  Tom  Tusher's 
part,  who  was  always  a  friend  to  the  powers  that  be,  as 
Esmond  was  always  in  opposition  to  them.  Tom  was  a 
Whig,  while  Esmond  was  a  Tory.  Tom  never  missed  a 
lecture,  and  capped  the  proctor  with  the  profoundest  of 
bows.  No  wonder  he  sighed  over  Harry's  insubordinate 
courses,  and  was  angry  when  the  others  laughed  at  him. 
But  that  Harry  waR  known  to  have  my  lord  viscount's 
protection,  Tom  no  doubt  would  have  broken  with  him  alto- 
gether. But  honest  Tom  never  gave  up  a  comrade  as  long 
.  as  he  was  the  friend  of  a  great  man.  This  was  not  out  of 
scheming  on  Tom's  part,  .  _  a  natural  inclination  towards 
the  great.  'Twas  no  hypocrisy  in  him  to  flatter,  but  the 
bent  of  his  mmd,  which  was  always  perfectly  good- 
humoured,  obliging,  and  servile. 

Harry  had  very  liberal  allowances,  for  his  dear  mistress 
of  Castlewood  not  only  regularly  supplied  him,  but  the 
dowager  at  Chelsey  made  her  donation  annual,  and  received 
Esmond  at  her  house  near  London  every  Christmas  ;  but. 
m  spite  of  these  benefactions,  Esmond  was  constantly 
poor ;  Whilst  'twas  a  wonder  with  how  small  a  stipend 
from  his  father,  Tom  Tusher  contrived  to  make  a  good 
figure.  Tis  true  that  Harry  both  spent,  gave,  and  lent 
his  money  very  freely,  which  Thomas  never  did.  I  think 
he  was  like  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  this  in- 
stance, who,  getting  a  present  of  fifty  pieces,  when  a  young 
man,  from  some  foolish  woman  who  fell  in  love  with  his 
good  looks,  showed  the  money  to  Cadogan  in  a  drawer 
scores  of  years  after,  where  it  had  lain  ever  since  he  had 
sold  his  beardless  honour  to  procure  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Tom  ever  let  out  his  good  looks  so  profitably  for 
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nafure  had  not  endowed  him  with  any  particular  charms  of 
person,  and  he  ever  was  a  pattern  of  moral  behaviour,  losing 
no  opportunity  of  giving  the  very  best  advice  to  his  younger 
comrade  ;   with  which  article,  to  do  him  justice,  he  parted 
very  freely.    Not  but  that  he  was  a  merry  fellow,  too,  in  his 
way  ;  he  loved  a  joke,  if  by  good  fortune  he  understood  it, 
and  took  his  share  generously  of  a  bottle  if  another  paid  for 
it,  and  especially  if  there  was  a  young  lord  in  company  to 
drink  it.     In  these  cases  there  was  not  a  harder  drinker 
in  the  University  than  Mr,  Tusher  could  be ;   and  it  was 
edifying  to  behold  him,  fresh  shaved  and  with  smug  face, 
singing  out  '  Amen  ! '  at  early  chapel  in  the  morning.     In 
his  reading,  poor  Harry  permitted  himself  to  go  a-gadding 
after  all  the  Nine  Muses,  and  so  very  likely  had  but  little 
favour  from  any  one  of  them  ;   whereas  Tom  Tusher,  who 
had  no  more  turn  for  poetry  than  a  ploughboy,  nevertheless, 
by  a  dogged  perseverance  and  obsequiousness  in  courting 
the  divine  Calliope,  got  himself  a  prize,  and  some  credit 
in  the  University,  and  a  fellowship  at  his  college,  as  a 
reward  for  his  scholarship.     In  this  time  of  Mr.  Esmond's 
life,  he  got  the  little  reading  which  he  ever  could  boast  of, 
and  passed  a  good  part  of  his  days  greedily  devouring  all 
the  books  on  which  he  could  lay  hand.     In  this  desultory 
way  the  works  of  most  of  the  English,  French,  and  Italictn 
poets  came  under  his  eyes,  and  he  had  a  smattering  of  the 
Spanish  tongue  likewise,  besides  the  ancient  languages,  of 
which,  at  least  of  Latin,  he  was  a  tolerable  master. 

Then,  about  midway  in  his  University  career,  he  fell  to 
reading  for  the  profession  to  which  worldly  prudence  rather 
than  inclination  called  him,  and  was  perfectly  bewildered 
in  theological  controversy.  In  the  course  of  his  reading 
(which  was  neither  pursued  with  that  seriousness  or  that 
devout  mind  which  such  a  study  requires),  the  youth  found 
himself,  at  the  end  of  one  month,  a  Papist,  and  was  about 
to  proclaim  his  faith  ;  the  next  month  a  Protestant,  with 
Chillingworth  ;  and  the  third  a  sceptic,  with  Hobbs  and 
Bayle.  Whereas  honest  Tom  Tusher  never  permitted  his 
mind  to  stray  out  of  the  prescribed  University  path, 
accepted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  all  his  heart,  and 
would  have  signed  and  sworn  to  other  nine-and-thirty 
with  entire  obedience.  Harry's  wilfulness  in  this  matter, 
and  disorderly  thoughts  and  conversation,  so  shocked  and 
afflicted  his  senior,  that  there  grew  up  a  coldness  and 
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estrangement  between  them,  so  that  they  became  scarco 
more  than  mere  acquaintances,  from  having  been  intimate 
friends  when  they  cai..e  to  college  first.  Politics  ran  high, 
too,  at  the  University  ;  and  here,  also,  the  young  men  were 
at  variance.  Tom  professed  himself,  albeit  a  High  Church- 
nian,  a  strong  King  William's-man  ;  whereas  Harry  brought 
his  family  Tory  politics  to  college  with  him,  to  which  he 
must  add  a  dangerous  admiration  for  Oliver  Cromwell 
whose  side,  or  King  James's  by  turns,  he  often  chose  to  take- 
m  the  disputes  which  the  young  gentlemen  used  to  hold  in 
each  other's  rooms,  where  they  debated  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  crowned  and  deposed  kings,  and  toasted  past  and 
present  heroes  or  beauties  in  flagons  of  college  ale. 

Thus,  either  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  or  the 
natural  melancholy  of  his  disposition,  Esmond  came  to  live 
very  much  by  himself  during  his  stay  et  the  University 
having  neither  ambition  enough  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  college  career,  nor  caring  to  mingle  with  the  mere  plea- 
sures and  boyish  frolics  of  the  students,  who  were,  for  the 
most  part,  two  or  three  years  younger  than  he.  He  fancied 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  common-room  of  his  college 
slighted  him  on  account  of  his  birth,  and  hence  kept  aloof 
from  their  society.  It  may  be  that  he  made  the  ill  will 
which  he  imagined  came  from  them,  by  his  own  behaviour' 
which,  as  he  looks  back  on  it  in  after-life,  he  now  sees  was 
morose  and  haughty.  At  any  rate  ,e  was  as  tenderly 
grateful  for  kindness  as  he  was  sur  ^tible  of  slight  and 
wrong  ;  and,  lonely  as  he  was  generf  y,  yet  had  one  or  tw  o 
very  warm  friendships  for  his  companions  of  those  days. 

One  of  these  was  a  queer  gentleman  that  resided  in  the 
tniversity,  though  he  was  no  member  of  it,  and  was  the 
professor  of  a  science  scarce  recognized  in  the  common  course 
of  college  education.     This  was  a  French  r  fugee  officer 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  his  native  country  at  the  time  of 
the  Protestant  persecutions  there,  and  who  came  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  taught  the  science  of  the  small-sword,  and 
set     p  a  saloon-of-arms.    Though  he  declared  liimself  a 
Protestant,  twas  said  Mr.  Moreau  was  a  Jesuit  in  disguise  • 
indeed,  he  brought  very  strong  recommendations  to  tlie 
lory  party   which  was  pretty  strong  in  that  University, 
and  very  hkely  was  one  of  the  many  agents  whom  King 
James  had  in  this  country.     Esmond  found  this  gentleman's 
conversation  very  much  more  agreeable,  and  to  his  taste, 
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han  the  talk  of  the  college  divines  in  the  common-room  • 
he  never  weaned  of  Moreau's  stories  of  the  wars  of  Turenne 
and  Cond6m  which  he  had  borne  a  part;  and  being 
famihar  with  the  French  tongue  from  his  youth,  and  in 
a  place  where  but  few  spoke  it,  his  company  became  very 
agreeable  to  the  brave  old  professor  of  arms,  n  hose  favourite 
pupil  he  was,  and  who  made  Mr.  Esmond  a  very  tolerable 
prohcient  in  the  noble  science  of  escrime. 

At  the  next  term  Esmond  was  to  take  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  afterwards,  in  proper  season,  to  assume 
the  cassock  and  bands  which  his  fond  mistress  would  have 
him  wear     Tom  Tusher  himself  was  a  parson  and  a  fellow 
of  his  college  by  this  time  ;   and  Harry  felt  that  he  would 
very  gladly  cede  his  right  to  the  living  of  Castlewood  to 
lorn,  and  that  his  own  calling  was  in  no  way  the  pulpit. 
But  as  he  was  bound,  before  all  things  in  the  world,  to  his 
dear  mistress  at  home,  and  knew  that  a  refusal  on  his  part 
would  gneve  her,  he  determined  to  give  her  no  hint  of  his 
unwillingness  to  the  clerical  office  ;    and  it  was  in  this' 
unsatisfactory  mood  of  mind  that  he  went  to  spend  the 
ast  vacation  he  should  have   at  Castlewood   before   he 
took  orders. 


CHAPTER  XI 

I  COME  h6mE  for  a  HOUDAY  TO  CASTLEWOOD,  AND  FIND  A  SKELETON 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

At  his  third  long  vacation,  Esmond  came  as  usual  to  Castle- 
wood, always  feeling  an  eager  thrill  of  pleasure  when  he 
found  himself  once  more  in  the  house  where  he  had  passed 
so  many  years,  and  beheld  the  kind  familiar  eyes  of  his 
mistress  looking  upon  him.  She  and  her  children  (out  of 
whose_company  she  scarce  ever  saw  him)  came  to  greet  him. 
31ISS  Beatrix  was  grown  so  tali  that  Harry  did  not  quite 
knmv  whether  lie  might  kiss  her  or  no  ;  and  she  blushed  and 
lield  back  when  he  offered  that  salutation,  though  she  took 
It.  and  even  courted  it,  when  they  were  alone.  The  young 
ord  was  ^.liooting  up  to  be  like  his  gallant  father  in  look, 
hough  with  his  mother's  kind  eyes  :  the  Lady  of  Ca.stlewood 
Herself  seemed  grown,  too,  since  Harry  saw  her— in  her  look 
more  stately,  in  her  person  fuller,  in  her  face,  still  as  ever 
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moat  '■ « 'ider  and  friendly,  a  greater  air  of  command  and  de 
cision  th-\n  had  appeared  in  that  guileless  swt^et  countenance 
whicl  H  ry  remembered  so  gratefully.  The  tcme  of  hei 
voice  va:  o  much  deeper  and  sadder  when  she  spoke  ancJ 
welci  r.,vd  l.im,  that  it  quite  startled  Esmond,  who  looked  U|j 
at  h.i*  .iiirii.  ised  as  she  spoke,  when  she  withdrew  her  eyes 
fron-  I  1 1  ;  lor  did  she  ever  look  at  him  afterwards  when 
hi.'  '».  ii  ey*  s  were  gazing  upon  her.  A  something  hinting 
at  gr  «;f  aul  secret,  und  tilling  his  min.!  with  alarm  undefin- 
ablr,  sctn.'  i  to  speak  with  that  low  Uirilling  V(Moe  of  hers, 
anr  U-okoi  lof  thoM  ■. oarsadeyes.  Her  greeting  to  Esmond 
wn  --o  cold  that  ii,  almost  pained  the  lad  (who  would  have 
lik  i  t>t  f..ll  (  '\  his  knees  and  kiss  the  skirt  of  her  robe,  so 
fond  fiid  ar(ic,-t  was  his  respect  and  regard  for  her),  and 
he  faltered  ;ti  .ui?wering  the  questions  which  she,  hesitating 
on  hrr  side,  bngui  to  put  to  him.  Was  he  happy  at  Cam- 
bridge V  Did  he  study  too  hard  ?  She  hoped  not.  He  had 
grow  a  very  tall,  and  looked  very  well. 

'  He  has  got  a  moustache  ! '  cries  out  Master  Esmond. 
'  Why  does  he  not  wear  a  peruke  like  my  Lord  Mohun  ? ' 
asked  Miss  Beatrix.      '  My  lord  says  that  nobody  wears 
their  own  hair.' 

'  i  beheve  you  will  have  to  occupy  your  old  chamber,' 
says  my  lady.     '  I  hope  the  liousekeeper  has  got  it  ready.' 
'  Why,  mamma,  you  have  been  there  ten  times  these 
three  days  yourself  !  '  exclaims  Frank. 

'And  she  cut  some  flowers  which  you  planted  in  niv 
garden — do  you  remember,  ever  so  many  years  ago  ?  — 
when  I  was  quite  a  little  girl,'  cries  out  Miss  B«  itrix,  on 
tiptoe.     '  And  mamma  put  them  in  your  wiridow.' 

'  I  remember  when  you  grew  well  after  you  were  ill  that 
you  used  to  like  roses,'  said  the  lady,  bluslung  like  one  of 
them.  They  all  conducted  Harry  Esmond  to  his  chamber  ; 
the  children  running  before,  Harry  walkinii  by  his  mistress 
hand  in-hand. 

The  old  room  had  been  ornamented  and  beautifiiKi  not 
a  little  to  receive  him.  The  flowers  were  in  the  window 
in  a  china  vase  ;  and  there  was  a  fine  new  coimterpane  on 
the  bed,  which  chatterbox  Beatrix  said  mamma  had  made 
too.  A  fire  was  crackling  on  the  hearth,  although  it  wna 
June.  My  lady  thought  tK  •  room  wanted  warming  ;  f  verv- 
thing  was  done  to  make  him  happy  and  we!'  ome  :  And 
you  ar'  not  to  be  a  page  any  longer,  but  a  ^    itleman  and 
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CWk...  ood\rd  S  MiXatrfxa  pr^om  Zrf.;  't'''^ 
8°'f "  >  "-/'.aife,  with  t»„  little C  wCchK™"' 
1.  nw      be».de  the  co»ch,  „hich  mararaa  went  in      and 

ll?r  voio<       vvi,^/  eyes    and   Me  plaintive  vibrations  of 
Xre    ,,   hSk  '"""'"'       fey -li<!hl«l  by  love  once, 
omJn  LntT.^";"^'  "V'""  •  7  "f  l"'"P«  exitinguished 
inliis'hoilse    Sn^lT'^  r  '"'""?      ^"ry  man  has  sudi 

be.  trbUtnd"^  aTLh"t:  "^  ^tt'df  ^'T ' 
gloot  -  upon  our  smshine      S^  r   -  h  .     n      ^^^  ''^^^^  ^ 

invo  -ati^s  of  K  .  ven  Ind  nri''  t  "l"'"^"^  sworn  and 
belief  and  I nv«  ;^"-  »««  pr  -  ...  fremonies,  and  fond 
"eutt,  and  Jove.    .  fon-l  and  faitiiful  .    at  it  never  doubted 
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but  that  it  should  live  for  ever,  are  all  of  no  avail  towards 
making  love  eternal :  it  dies,  in  spite  of  the  banns  and  the 
priest ;  and  I  have  often  thought  there  should  be  a  visitation 
of  the  sick  for  it,  and  a  funeral  service,  and  an  extreme 
unction,  and  an  abi  in  pace.  It  has  its  course,  like  all  mortal 
things— its  beginning,  progress,  and  decay.  It  buds  and  it 
blooms  out  into  sunshine,  and  it  withers  and  ends.  Strephon 
and  Chloe  languish  apart ;  join  in  a  rapture  :  and  presently 
you  hear  that  Chloe  is  crying,  and  Strephon  has  broken  his 
crook  across  her  back.  Can  you  mend  it  so  as  to  show  no 
mark?  of  rupture  ?  Not  all  the  priests  of  Hymen,  not  all 
the  incantations  to  the  gods,  can  make  it  whole  ! 

Waking  up  from  dreams,  books,  and  visions  of  college 
honours,  in  which,  for  two  years,  Harry  Esmond  had  been 
immersed,  he  found  himself  instantly,  on  his  return  home, 
in  the  midst  of  this  actual  tragedy  of  life,  which  absorbed 
and  interested  him  more  than  all  his  tutor  taught  him.  The 
persons  whom  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  and  to  whom  he 
owed  most,  were  living  unhappily  together.  The  gentlest 
and  kindest  of  women  was  suffering  ill-usage  and  shedding 
tears  in  secret :  the  man  who  made  her  wretched  by  neglect, 
if  not  by  violence,  was  Harry's  benefactor  and  patron.  In 
houses  where,  in  place  of  that  sacred,  inmost  flame  of  love, 
there  is  discord  at  the  centre,  the  whole  household  becomes 
hypocritical,  and  each  lies  to  his  neighbour.  The  husband 
(or  it  may  be  the  wife)  lies  when  the  visitor  comes  in,  and 
wears  a  grin  of  reconcihation  or  politeness  before  him. 
The  wife  lies  (indeed,  her  business  is  to  do  that,  and  to  smile, 
however  much  she  is  beaten),  swallows  her  tears,  and  lies  to 
her  lord  and  master  ;  lies  in  bidding  little  Jacky  respect  dear 
papa;  Hes  in  assuring  grandpapa  that  she  is  perfectly 
happy .^  The  servants  lie,  wearing  grave  faces  behind  their 
master's  chair,  and  pretending  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
fighting  ;  and  so,  from  morning  till  bedtime,  life  is  passed 
in  falsehood.  And  wiseacres  call  this  a  proper  regard  of 
morals,  and  point  out  Baucis  and  Philemon  as  examples 
of  a  good  life. 

If  my  lady  did  not  speak  of  her  griefs  to  Harry  Esmond, 
my  lord  was  by  no  means  reserved  when  in  his  ( ups,  and 
spoke  his  mind  very  freely,  bidding  Harry  in  his  coarse  way, 
and  with  his  blunt  languaf?e,  beware  of  all  women  as  cheats, 
jades,  jilts,  and  using  other  unmistakable  monosyllables 
m  speaking  of  them.     Indeed,  'twas  the  fashion  of  the  dav 
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as  I  must  own  ;  and  there's  not  a  writer  of  my  time  of  any 
note,  with  the  exception  of  poor  Dick  Steele,  that  does  not 
speak  of  a  woman  as  of  a  slave,  and  scorn  and  use  her  as 
such.  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Gay, 
every  one  of  'em,  sing  in  this  key,  each  according  to  his 
nature  and  politeness  ;  and  louder  and  fouler  than  all  in 
abuse  is  Dr.  Swift,  who  spoke  of  them  as  he  treated  them, 
worst  of  all. 

Much  of  the  quarrels  and  hatred  which  arise  between 
married  people  come  in  my  mind  from  the  husband's  rage 
and  revolt  at  discovering  that  his  slave  and  bedfellow,  who 
is  to  minister  to  ah  his  wishes,  and  is  church-sworn  to  honour 
and  obey  him— is  his  superior  ;   and  that  he,  and  not  she, 
ought  to  be  the  subordinate  of  the  twain  ;    and  in  these 
controversies,  I  think,  lay  the  cause  of  my  lord's  anger 
against  his  lady.     When  he  left  her,  she  began  to  think  for 
lierself,  and  her  thoughts  were  not  in  his  favour.     After 
the  illumination,  when  the  love-lamp  is  put  out  that  anon 
we  spoke  of,  and  by  the  common  daylight  we  look  at  the 
picture,  what  a  daub  it  looks  !   what  a  clumsy  effigy  !   How 
many  men  and  wives  come  to  this  knowledge,  think  you  ? 
And  if  it  be  painful  to  a  woman  to  find  herself  mated  for 
life  to  a  boor,  and  ordered  to  loye  and  honour  a  dullard ;  it  is 
worse  still  for  the  man  himself  perhaps,  whenever  in  his  dim 
comprehension  the  idea  dawns  that  his  slave  and  drudge 
yonder  is,  in  truth,  his  superior  ;  that  the  woman  who  does 
ins  bidding,  and  submits  to  his  humour,  should  be  his  lord  ; 
that  she  can  think  a  thousand  things  beyond  the  power  of 
ius  muddled  brains  ;  and  that  in  yonder  head,  on  the  pillow 
opposite  to   him,   lie   a   thousand   feelings,   mysteries  of 
thought,  latent  scorns  and  rebellions,  whereof  he  only  dimly 
perceives  the  existence  as  they  look  out  furtively  from  her 
eyes  :   treasures  of  love  doomed  to  perish  without  a  hand 
to  gather  them  ;   sweet  fancies  and  images  of  beauty  that 
would  grow  and  unfold  themselves  into  flower  ;  bright  wit 
that  would  shine  hke  diamonds  could  it  be  brought  into 
the  sun  :  and  the  tyrant  in  possession  crushes  the  outbreak 
of  all  these,  drives  them  back  like  slaves  into  the  dungeon 
and  darkness,  and  chafes  without  that  his  prisoner  is  rebel- 
lious, and  his  sworn  subject  undutiful  and  refractory.     So 
the  lamp  was  out  in  Castle  wood  Hall,  and  the  lord  and  lady 
there  saw  each  other  as  they  were.     With  her  iUness  and 
altered  beauty  my  lord's  fire  for  his  wife  disappeared  ;  with 
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his  selfishness  and  faithlessness  her  foolish  fiction  of  love 
and  reveren'^e  was  rent  away.  Love  !-who  is  to  love  what 
js  ba^e  and  unlovely  ?  Respect  !-who  is  to  respect  what  i 

ail  the  parsons,  cardinals,  ministers,  muftis,  and  rabbins  in 
the  world,  can  bind  to  that  monstrous  allegiance.  S 
couple  was  hving  apart  then  ;  the  woman  happy  to  be 
allowed  to  love  and  tend  her  children  (who  were  never  of 
her  own  goodwill  away  from  her)  and  thankful  to  have 

Z?,  '"''^  'ST"',"'  ^  *^"««  °"*  «f  the  wreck  in  which  the 
better  part  of  her  heart  went  down 

m^i!®'^  ^?i\^  ones  had  had  no  instructors  save  their 
mother  and  Doctor  Tusher  for  their  theology  occasionalh^ 

unlr^  ff^  "*^  •'  r?«'^"''  *^*"  °^*«ht  have  been  exi^S 
under  a  tutor  so  indulgent  and  fond  as  Lady  CastlewoSl 
Beatrix  could  sing  and  dance  like  a  nymph.     Her  vdce 
was  her   ather  8  delight  after  dinner.     She  ruled  over  the 

and  WheJ  at  ^TT^'f^^'  Y^'^^  ^"^  P^^«"*«  -^^^ 
and  laughed  at     She  had  long  learned  the  value  of  her 

Dright  eyes,  and  tried  experiments  in  coquetrv  in  corvore 

m/,    upon  rustics  and  country  squires,  untif'sie  sho'^ld 

prepare  to  conquer  the  world  and  the  fashion.     She  put  o„ 

«nH  '^  "^!3  ^^  ''''^'°°^"  ^^^y  E«"^««d,  made  eyes  at  him 
and  directed  her  young  smiles  at  him,  not  a  little  to  the 
amusement  of  the  young  man,  and  the  joy  of  her  father 
who  laughed  his  great  laugh,  and  encouraged  her  in  he; 
thousand   antics.     Lady   cLtlewood   watcfed   the   chiW 

hermXr  "^I ''  '^'  ^'''t  °"^  "^  ^'^  '^  her'^^es  o 
nrL?««  #'  y^*/«««^  »n  her  protestations  of  love  and 
promises  of  amendment ;  and  as  ready  to  cry  (after  a  httle 

r^h  r'rfma'^f'^  ^^^  own  giddinei)  untTllhe  had  won 
Dack  her  mamma  s  favour,  as  she  was  to  risk  the  kind  ladv's 
Kri.'''*'^  fresh  outbreaks  of  restless  vanity  S 
her  mothers  sad  looks  she  fled  to  her  father's  chair  and 

^^^it^'f^l^''     ®^^  ^^'^^y  '^'  the  one  against  the  other 

ZJl^  ^f^  '^«""  ^""^^^^  ^«  the  mischief  which  si  e 
knew  how  to  make  so  early 

mo^ther^H  ^  H.l^wJf  ^'^°^  ^"^  «P«"^^  hy  father  and 
mother  both      He  took  their  caresses  as  men  do  and  as  if 

doThlT..^!  "^^*-  .?^  1?^  ^^«  hawks  and  his  spam 
fnS'fn^i-  t  ^""T.  *"u^  his  beagles.     He  had  learned  to  ride 

The  so^  of '  Z^h''  t"^'  ^^^".«  ''  ^"^  ^«  had  a  small  court 
the  bons  of  the  huntsman  and  woodman,  as  became  the 
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heir-apparent,  taking  after  the  example  of  my  lord  his 
father.  If  he  had  a  headache,  his  mother  was  as  much 
frightened  as  if  the  plague  were  in  the  house  :  my  lord 
laughed  and  jeered  in  his  abrupt  way— (indeed,  'twas  on  the 
day  after  New  Year's  Day,  and  an  excess  of  mince-pie)— 
and  said  with  some  of  his  usual  oaths—'  D— n  it,  Harry 
Esmond— you  see  how  my  lady  takes  on  about  Frank's 
megnni.  She  used  to  be  sorry  about  me,  my  boy  (pass  the 
tankard  Harry),  and  to  be  frightened  if  I  had  a  headache 
once.  She  don  t  care  about  my  head  now.  They're  hke 
that— women  are— aU  the  same.  Harry,  all  jilts  in  their 
hearts.  Stick  to  college— stick  to  punch  and  buttery  ale  : 
and  never  see  a  woman  that's  handsomer  than  an  old 
cinder-faced  bedmaker.     That's  my  counsel,' 

It  was  my  lord's  custom  to  fling  out  many  jokes  of  this 
nature,  m  presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  at  meals— 
ciunjsy  sarcasms  which  my  lady  turned  many  a  time,  or 
which,  sometimes,  she  affected  not  to  hear,  or  which  now 
and  again  would  hit  their  mark  and  make  the  poor  victim 
wnce  (as  you  could  see  by  her  flushing  face  and  eyes  fiUinir 
with  tears),  or  which  again  worked  her  up  to  anger  and 
retort,  when,  in  answer  to  one  of  these  heavy  bolts    she 
would  flash  back  with  a  quivering  reply.     The  pair  were 
not  happy ;    nor  indeed  was  it  happy  to  be  with  them. 
Alas  that  youthful  love  and  truth  should  end  in  bitterness 
and  bankruptcy  !  To  see  a  young  couple  loving  each  other 
is  no  wonder  ;  but  to  see  an  old  couple  loving  each  other  is 
the  best  sight  of  aU.     Harry  Esmond  became  the  confidant 
of  one  and  the  other— that  is,  my  lord  told  the  lad  all  his 
griefs  and  wrongs  (which  were  indeed  of  Lord  Castiewood's 
own  making),  and  Harry  divined  my  lady's  ;   his  affection 
leading  him  easily  to  penetrate  the  hypocrisy  under  which 
i^dy  Castlewood  generally  chose  to  go  disguised,  and  see 
her  heart  aching  whilst  her  face  wore  a  smile.     'Tis  a  hard 
task  for  women  m  life,  that  riask  which  the  world  bids  them 
"  ^^i'     j"*  ^^^^^ '®  ^^  greater  crime  than  for  a  woman  who 
IS  HI  used  and  unhappy  to  show  that  she  is  so.     The  world 
IS  quite  relentless  about  bidding  her  to  keep  a  cheerful  face  • 
and  our  women,  like  the  Malabar  wives,  are  forced  to  ^o 
Miuling  and  painted  to  sacrifice  themselves  with  their  bus- 
t)ands  ;   their  relations  being  the  most  eager  to  push  them 
on  to  their  duty,  and,  under  their  shouts  and  applauses,  to 
smother  and  hush  their  cries  of  pain. 
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So,  into  the  sad  secret  of  his  patron's  household,  Harry 
E-!mond  became  initiated,  he  scarce  knew  how.  It  had 
passed  under  his  eyes  two  years  before,  when  he  couhl  not 
understand  it ;  but  reading,  and  thought,  and  experience 
of  men,  had  oldened  him  ;  and  one  of  the  dee|)est  sorrows 
of  a  life  which  had  never,  in  truth,  been  very  happy,  cain«^ 
upon  him  now,  when  ho  was  comi)elled  to  understand  and 
j)ity  a  grief  \\  hich  he  stood  quite  powerless  to  relieve. 

It  hath  been  said  my  lord  would  never  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  nor  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
M-here,  indeed,  he  had  but  a  nominal  estate  ;  and  refused 
an  English  peerage  which  King  William's  Government 
offered  him  as  a  bribe  to  secure  his  loyalty. 

He  might  have  accepted  this,  and  would  doubtless,  but 
for  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  wife  (who  ruled  her 
husband  sopinions better  than  she  could  govern  his  conduct), 
and  who  being  a  simple-hearted  woman,  with  but  one  rule 
of  faith  and  right,  never  thought  of  swerving  from  her  fidelity 
to  the  exiled  family,  or  of  recognizing  any  other  sovereign 
but  King  James  ;  and,  though  she  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine 
of  obedience  to  the  reigning  power,  no  temptation,  she 
thought,  could  induce  her  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  rightful  monarch,  nor  to  let  her  lord  so  acknow- 
ledge  him.  So  my  Lord  Castlewood  remained  a  nonjuror 
all  his  life  nearly,  though  his  self-denial  caused  him  many 
a  pang,  and  left  him  sulky  and  out  of  humour. 

^The  year  after  the  Revolution,  and  all  through  Kins 
William's  life,  'tis  known  there  were  constant  intrigues  for 
the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family  ;  but  if  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood took  any  share  of  these,  as  is  probable,  'twas  only  for 
a  short  time,  and  when  Harry  Esmond  was  too  young  to  be 
introduced  into  such  important  secrets. 

But  in  the  year  1695,  when  that  conspiracy  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  Colonel  Lowick,  and  others,  was  set  on  foot,  for 
waylaying  King  William  as  he  came  from  Hampton  Court 
to  London,  and  a  secret  plot  was  formed,  in  which  a  vast 
number  of  the  nobility  and  people  of  honour  were  engaged  : 
Father  Holt  appeared  at  Castlewood,  and  brought  a  youn.L' 
friend  with  him,  a  gentleman  whom  'twas  easy  to  see  that 
both  my  lord  and  the  father  treated  with  uncommon  defer- 
ence.  Harry  Esmond  saw  this  gentleman,  and  knew  and 
recognized  him  in  after-life,  as  shall  be  shown  in  its  place: 
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and  he  ha*  little  doubt  now  that  my  lord  viscount  was  imnli. 
cated  somewhat  in  the  transactions  which  always  kept 
Father  Holt  employed  and  travelling  hither  and  thither 
under  a  dozen  of  different  names  and  disguises.  The 
fathers  companion  went  by  the  name  of  Captain  James  • 

?h.t  'L^'^v^^'a  T^  ^?''"^"*  "^"^^  «»<1  appearance 
that  Harry  Esmond  aftenvards  saw  him 

It  was  the  next  year  that  the  Fenwick  conspiracy  blew  un 
which  IS  a  matter  of  public  history  now.  and  which  ended 
in  the  execution  of  Sir  John  and  many  more,  who  suffered 
manfully  for  their  treason,  and  who  were  attended  to  Tyburn 
by  my  lady  s  father  Dean  Armstrong,  Mr.  Collier,  and  other 
aHwS""^  <^lergymen.  who  absolved  them  at   the 

'Tis  known  that  when  Sir  John  was  apprehended,  discovery 
was  made  of  a  great  number  of  names  of  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy ;  when,  with  a  noble  wisdom  and  clemency. 
the  pnnce  burned  the  list  of  conspirators  furnished  to  him 

ZtT.;.rH  ^'*'?i  "*  ^^'''"'  "°  T'^-  ^'«^"  '^  ^■^'  after  this 
ZtrJ^St^u'^''^  swore  his  great  oath,  that  he  would 
a^Iin;t  ?h^t  K  ""  ^T^""'  .be  engaged  in  any  transaction 
Xn  fh  ,1  5*r  ^u?  ^^^<^^i»i  man  ;  and  so  he  told  Holt 
« hen  the  indefatigable  pnest  visited  him,  and  would  have 
had  him  engage  m  a  farther  conspiracy.  Aft«r  this  mv 
S^rTh'^^"  °^  King  William  as  he  was-as  one  c^  Se 
fZ  'A^f  u^""^^''  *"d,**^«  greatest  of  men.  My  Lady 
Esmond  (for  her  part)  said  she  could  never  pardon  the  king 
first,  for  ousting  his  father-in-law  from  his  throne    and 

Marv  Vrj°T  ^^"£  ^.T'^'^'  *«  ^«  ^•^^^'  the  Princes^ 
L  n?;*  i  t^:,^  *^J"^  '^  ^^'^  ^^«  to  rise  again,  and  b, 
nlrin  ?"«**"?;  ^^^J  «««J  fan^ly  man,  the  ladies  would 

Zt    5'"!i    ?^^  '^"^  ^^"^^^  at  his  life's  objections- 
the  standard  of  virtue  did  not  fit  him  much. 

tor  I  nU '*  conference  which  Mr.  Holt  had  with  his  lordship 

mm  .nl?  "^  u  "^"■'*  "^^  ^*^"^  h°"^  f«^  ^'^  fi^  vacation 
rem  college  (Harry  saw  nis  old  tutor  but  for  a  half-hour 

and  exchanged  no  private  words  with  him),  and  their  talk' 
.  hatever  it  might  be,  left  my  lord  viscount  verv  much 
kinVm^Tw  """J-*^  "J"^'h  8«-  that  his  Wife,  and  his  voung 
XhTu'u^"^  Esmond,  could  not  but  observe  his  disquiet 
;rItJ^u  "^^^  r"f'  ™>'  *o"*  rebuffed  Esmond,  and  again 
reated  him  ^nth  the  greatest  deference  :  he  shunned^is 
«iies  questions  and  company,  and  looked  at  his  children 
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with  such  a  face  of  gloom  and  anxiety,  muttering,  '  Poor 
children— poor  children  ! '  in  a  way  that  could  not  but  fill 
those  whose  life  it  was  to  watch  him  and  obey  him,  with 
great  alarm.  For  which  gloom,  each  person  interested  in 
the  Lord  Castlewood,  framed  in  his  or  her  own  mind  an 
interpretation. 

My  lady,  with  a  laugh  of  cruel  bitterness,  said, '  I  suppose 
the  person  at  Hexton  has  been  ill,  or  has  scolded  him '  (for 
my  lord's  infatuation  about  Mrs.  Marwood  was  known  only 
too  well).  Young  Esmond  feared  for  his  money  affairs, 
into  the  condition  of  which  he  had  been  initiated  ;  and  that 
the  expenses,  always  greater  than  his  revenue,  had  caused 
Lord  Castlewood  disquiet. 

One  of  the  causes  why  my  lord  viscount  had  taken  young 
Esmond  into  his  special  favour  was  a  trivial  one,  that  hath 
not  before  been  mentioned,  though  it  was  a  very  luckv 
accident  in  Henry  Esmond's  life.  A  very  few  months  after 
my  lord's  coming  to  Castlewood,  in  the  winter-time— the 
little  boy,  being  a  child  in  a  petticoat,  trotting  about— it 
happened  that  little  Frank  was  with  his  father  after  dinner, 
who  fell  asleep  over  his  wine,  heedless  of  the  child,  who 
crawled  to  the  fire  ;  and,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it. 
Esmond  was  sent  by  his  mistress  for  the  boy  just  as  the 
poor  little  screaming  urchin's  coat  was  set  on  fire  by  a  log : 
when  Esmond,  rushing  forward,  tore  the  dress  off  the  infant, 
so  that  his  own  hands  were  burned  more  than  the  child's, 
who  was  frightened  rather  than  hurt,  by  this  accident. 
But  certainly  'twas  providential  that  a  resolute  person 
should  have  come  in  at  that  instant,  or  the  child  had  been 
burned  to  death  probably,  my  lord  sleeping  very  heavily 
after  drinking,  and  not  waking  so  cool  as  a  man  should  who 
had  a  danger  to  face. 

Ever  after  this  the  father,  loud  in  his  expressions  of 
remorse  and  humility  for  being  a  tipsy  good-for-nothing, 
and  of  admiration  for  Harry  Esmond,  whom  his  lordship 
would  style  a  hero  for  doing  a  very  trifling  service,  had  the 
teriderest  regard  for  his  son's  preserver,  and  Harry  became 
quite  as  one  of  the  family.  His  burns  were  tended  with  the 
greatest  care  by  his  kind  mistress,  who  said  that  Heaven 
had  sent  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  her  children,  and  that 
she  would  love  him  all  her  life. 

And  it  was  after  this,  and  from  the  very  great  love  and 
tenderness  which  had  grown  up  in  this  little  household. 
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rather  than  to  the  exhortations  of  Dean  Armstrona  (though 
these  had  no  smal  weight  with  him),  that  Harry  came  to 
be  quite  of  the  religion  of  his  house  and  his  dear  mistress, 
of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  a  professing  member. 
As  for  Dr.  Tusher's  boasts  that  he  was  the  cause  of  this 
conversion— even  in  these  young  days  Mr.  Esmond  had 
such  a  contempt  for  the  doctor,  that  had  Tusher  bade  him 
beheve  anything  (which  he  did  not-never  meddling  at  all) 
Harry  would  that  instant  have  questioned  the  truth  on't 

My  lady  seldom  drank  wine  ;  but  on  certain  davs  of 
the  year,  such  as  birthdays  (poor  Harry  had  never  a' one) 
and  anniversaries,  she  took  a  little  ;  and  this  day,  the  29th 
December,  was  one.  At  the  end,  then,  of  this  year,  '96 
It  niight  have  been  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Holt's  last  visit,' 
Lord  Castlewood  being  still  very  gloomy  in  mind,  and  sitting 
at  table-my  lady  bidding  a  servant  bring  her  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  looking  at  her  husband  with  one  of  her  sweet 
smiles,  said — 

•  My  lord,  will  you  not  fill  a  bumper  too,  and  let  me  call 
a  toast  .' 

'  What  is  it,  Rachel 
glass  to  be  filled. 

Tis  the  29th  of  December,'  says  my  lady,  with  her  fond 
look  of  gratitude  :  '  and  my  toast  is,  "  Harrv-and  God 
bless  him,  who  saved  my  boy's  life  !  "  ' 

My  lord  looked  at  Harry  hard,  and  drank  the  glass,  but 
clapped  it  down  on  the  table  in  a  moment,  and,  with  a 
sort  of  groan,  rose  up,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  What 
was  tiie  matter  ?  We  all  knew  that  some  great  grief  was 
over  him.  * 

1  ^^'l^^ther  my  lord's  prudence  had  made  him  richer,  or 
legacies  had  fal  en  to  him,  which  enabled  him  to  support 
a  greater  establishment  than  that  frugal  one  which  had 
been  too  much  for  his  small  means.  Harry  Esmond  knew 
not  :  but  the  house  of  Castlewood  was  now  on  a  scale 
muph  more  costly  than  it  had  been  during  the  first  vear 
»t  his  lordships  coming  to  the  title.  There  were  more 
nor^es  m  the  stable  and  more  servants  in  the  hall  and 
many  more  guests  coming  and  going  now  than  formeriv, 
>  ben  It  was  found  difficult  enough  bv  the  strictest  economy 
0  keep  the  house  as  befitted  one  of  his  lordship's  rank,  and 

ml'^  .     ""t*  ""i  't*'^•     ^"^  '*  *d  "ot  require  verj-  much 
IHnetration  to  find,  that  many  of  the  new  acquaintances 
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at  Castlewood  were  not  agreeable  to  the  lady  there :  not 
that  she  ever  treated  them  or  any  mortal  with  anything 
but  courtesy ;    but  they  were  persons  who  could  not  be 
welcome  to  her ;   and  whose  society  a  lady  so  refined  and 
■  reserved  could  scarce  desire  for  her  children.     There  came 
fuddlmg  squires  from  the  country  round,  who  bawled  their 
songs  under  her  windows  and  drank  themselves  tipsy  with 
ray  lord's  punch  and  ale  :  there  came  officere  from  Hexton 
m  whose  company  our  little  lord  was  made  to  hear  talk 
and  to  drink,  and  swear  too  in  a  way  that  made  the  delicate 
lady  tremble  for  her  son.     Esmond  tried  to  console  her  by 
saying  what  he  knew  of  his  college  experience ;  that  with 
this  sort  of  company  and  conversation  a  man  must  fall  in 
sooner  or  later  in  his  course  through  the  world :    and  it 
mattered  very  little  whether  he  heard  it  at  twelve  years  old 
or  twenty— the  youths  who  quitted  mother's  apron-stringg 
the  latest  being  not  uncommonly  the  wildest  rakes.     But 
it  was  about  her  daughter  that  Lady  Castlewood  was  the 
most  anxious,  and  the  danger  which  she  thought  menaced 
the  little  Beatrix  from  the  indulgences  which  her  father 
gave  her  (it  must  be  owned  that  my  lord,  since  these  unhappy 
domestic  diflferences  especially,  was  at  once  violent  in  his 
language  to  the  children  when  angry,  as  he  was  too  familiar, 
not  to  say  coarse,  when  he  was  in  a  good  humour),  and  from 
the  company  into  which  the  careless  lord  brought  the  child 
Not  very  far  off  from  Castlewood  is  Sark  Castle,  where 
the  Marchioness  of  Sark  lived,  who  was  known  to  have 
been  a  mistress  of  the  late  King  Charles— and  to  this  house, 
whither  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  country  gentry  went! 
my  lord  insisted  upon  going,  not  only  himself,  but  oii 
taking  his  little  daughter  and  son  to  play  with  the  children 
*  I  ^®jj        children  were  nothing  loath,  for  the  house  Mas 
splendid,  and  the  welcome  kind  enough.     But  my  lady, 
justly  no  doubt,  thought  that  the  children  of  such  a  mother 
as  that  noted  Lady  Sark  had  been,        ^Id  be  no  good 
company  for  her  two  ;    and  spoke  her  ■  ind  to  her  lord. 
H'^  own  language  when  he  was  thwarted  was  not  indeed 
of  the  gentlest :    to  be  brief,  there  was  a  family  dispute 
oil  this,  as  there  had  been  on  many  othei  points— and  the 
lady  was  not  only  forced  to  give  in,  for  the  other's  will  was 
u     ~??i  ^^"'^  ^^®'  ^^  account  of  their  tender  age,  tell 
her  children  what  was  the  nature  of  her  objection  to  their 
visit  of  pleasure,  or  indeed  mention  to  them  any  objection 
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at  all— but  she  had  the  additional  secret  mortification  to 
find  them  returmng  delighted  with  their  new  friends,  loaded 
with  presents  from  them,  and  eager  to  be  allowed  to  go  back 
to  a  place  of  such  delights  as  Sark  Castle.  Every  year  she 
thought  the  company  there  would  be  more  dangerous  to 
her  daughter,  as  from  a  child  Beatrix  grew  to  a  woman 
and  her  daily  increasing  beauty,  and  many  faults  of  charac- 
ter too,  expanded. 

It  was  Harry  Esmond's  lot  to  see  one  of  the  visits  which 
the  old  lady  of  Sark  paid  to  the  lady  of  Castlewood  Hall  • 
whither  she  came  m  state  with  six  chestnut  horses  and  blue 
ribbons,  a  page  on  each  carriage  step,  a  gentleman  of  the 
horae   and  armed  servants  riding  before  and  behind  her. 
And,  but  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  see  Lady  Castlewood's 
face,  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  behaviour  of  the  two 
enesnies  :  the  frigid  patience  of  the  younger  lady,  and  the 
unconquerable  good  humour  of  the  elder— who  would  see 
no  offence  whatever  her  rival  intended,  and  who  never 
ceased  to  smile  and  to  laugh,  and  to  coax  the  children, 
and  to  pay  compliments  to  every  man,  woman,  child,  nav 
dog,  or  chair  and  table,  in  Castlewood,  so  bent  was  she 
upon  admiring  everything  there.      She  lauded  the  children, 
and  wished— as  indeed  she  well  might— that  her  own  family 
had  been  brought  up  as  well  as  those  cherubs.     She  had 
never  seen  such  a  complexion  as  dear  Beatrix's— though 
to  be  sure  she  had  a  right  to  it  from  father  and  mother— 
Lady  Castlewood's  was  indeed  a  wonder  of  freshness,  and 
Lady  Sark  sighed  to  think  she  had  not  been  born  a  fair 
woman  ;  and  remarking  Harry  Esmond,  with  a  fascinating 
superannuated  smile,  she  complimented  him  on  his  wit 
which  fahe  said  she  could  see  from  his  eyes  and  forehead  ' 
and  vowed  that  she  would  never  have  him  at  Sark  until 
her  daughter  were  out  of  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

MY  LORD  MOH0N  COMES  AMONG   US  FOB  ttO  GOOD 

There  had  ridden  along  with  this  old  princess's  cavalcade, 
two  gentlemen  ;  her  son,  my  Lord  Firebrace,  and  his  friend! 
my  Lord  Mohun,  who  both  were  greeted  with  a  great  deal 
of  cordiality  by  the  hospitable  Lord  of  Castlewood.     Mv 
Lord  Firebrace  was  but  a  feeble-minded  and  weak-limbed 
young  nobleman,  small  in  stature  and  limited  in  under- 
standing— to  judge  from  the  talk  young  Esmond  had  with 
him  ;   but  the  other  was  a  person  of  a  handsome  presence, 
with  the  bel  air,  and  a  bright  daring  warlike  aspect,  which,' 
according  to  the  chronicle  of  those  days,   had  already 
achieved  for  him  the  conquest  of  several  beauties  and 
toasts.     He  had  fought  and  conquered  in  France,  as  well 
as  in  Flanders  ;  he  had  served  a  couple  of  campaigns  with 
the  Prince  of  Baden  on  the  Danube,  and  witnessed  the 
rescue  of  Vienna  from  the  Turk.     And  he  spoke  of  his 
military  exploits  pleasantly,  and  with  the  manly  freedom  of 
a  soldier,  so  as  to  delight  all  his  hearers  at  Castlewood,  who 
were  little  accustomed  to  meet  a  companion  so  agreeable. 
On  the  first  day  this  noble  company  came,  my  lord  would 
not  hear  of  their  departure  before  dinner,  and  carried  away 
the  gentlemen  to  amuse  them,  whilst  his  wife  was  left  to 
do  the  honours  of  her  house  to  the  old  marchioness  and  her 
daughter  within.     They  looked  at  the  stables,  where  my 
Lord  Mohun  praised  the  horses,  though   there  was  but 
a  poor  show  there  :    they  walked  over  the  old  house  and 
gardens,  and  fought  the  siege  of  Oliver's  time  over  again  : 
they  played  a  game  of  rackets  in  the  old  court,  where  my 
Lord  Castlewood  beat  my  Lord  Mohun,  who  said  he  loved 
ball  of  all  things,  and  would  quickly  come  back  to  Castle- 
wood for  his  revenge.   After  dinner  they  played  bowls,  and 
drank  punch  in  the  green  alley  ;    and  when  they  parted 
they  were  sworn  friends,  my  Lord  Castlewood  kissing  the 
other  lord  before  he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  pronounting 
him  the  best  companion  he  had  met  for  many  a  long  day. 
All  night  long,  over  his  tobacco-pipe  Castlewood  did  not 
cease  to  talk  to  Harry  Esmond  in  praise  of  his  new  friend, 
and  in  fact  did  not  leave  off  speaking  of  him  until  his 
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lordship  was  so  tipsy  that  he  could  not  speak  plainly  any 

At  breakfast  next  day  it  was  the  same  talk  renewed  • 
Vt^'^ii^l  ""^  \^r  '^'^  ^^^'^  ^'^  something  fr^efnU^e 
ner  co  mistrust  him,  her  lord  burst  out  with  one  of  hi«i 

vi„hf,-  '  ""' «'™t  «he  WM  sure  to  be  jealous  of  it  •  that 

w1^  mZ  „1  E"'t  f  ?"  '2  ^"«'''"<' :  "«"  !•'  hop^ 

lo  see  more  of  him  whilst  m  the  country  •    and  f  h^f  k« 

well  enoS^h  ^^f^«*'^^««d  «a'd. '  I  I'ked  his  conversation 

know     I  thoulhtT'^T^^^''^^  '5*"  *^^*  «^  °»°«t  P««J>1« 
1  Know.    1  thought  It,  I  own,  too  free  ;   not  from  what  h« 

said   as  rathe-  from  what  he  impHed.'  ^'^ 

Fsha  !  yt    r  ladyship  does  not  know  the  world  '  said  hpr 

husband  ;      und  you  have  always  been  as  squeaSsh  as 

when  you  were  a  miss  of  fifteen  '  squeamish  as 

»  BraJ''"'''*J'°  ^^"'*  '''^^''  ^  ^^«  ^  °^'««  at  fifteen.' 

now    i^d  I  &H^? '."'?  «'■"""  '^°  °^d  ^°^  ^  pinafore 
now ,   ana  1  hold  that   tis  for  me  to  judge  what  comnanv 

""^iTi'^^t  ''<  ^i^  "^y  ^°^^'  «lappingThe  table^  "P*"^ 
Indeed,  Francis,  I  never  thought  otherwise  '  answered 

fn  whi^h  i  K    ^^«  ^'^e^i^n^'f .  there  was  defiance  too  ;  and 

drra^'T^n-su^-tHU.^"''"  '•"' »'  <"«--  s 

III  fnl.?"^  •  5°^""  ''  *^^  ^*^'«*  f«"o^^'  '■»  England  ;   and 

V     "see  such  a  fri.J'  'V^^^'''  '''^'  "«"^^"      ^^^  yo" 
ever  see  such  a  frigid  insolence  as  it  is,  Harry  ?     That's 

the  way  she  treats  me.'  he  broke  out,  storming  Tnd  his  face 

growing  red  as  he  clenched  his  fist;  and  S  on      '  S 

nobody  m  my  own  house.     I'm  to  be  the  humble  se;vant  S 

n  ng  the  disli  at  my  head  than  sneer  at  me  as  she  does 

dirs  ,    and,  1 11  swear,  tells  Frank  and  Beatv  that  oan^ 

bnt  nf  r       ^"f  '"'*^.^^'  ''^'  I  n^^^^  heal-d  her  say  a  word 
:^o,  curse  It!  I  vnsh  she  would  speak.    But  she  never 
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does.  She  scorns  me,  and  holds  her  tongue.  She  keepH 
of!  from  me,  as  if  I  was  a  pestilence.  By  Georoe  !  she  was 
fond  enough  of  her  pestilence  once.  And  when  I  came 
a-courting,  you  would  see  miss  blush — blush  red,  by  George  ! 
for  joy.  Why,  what  do  you  think  hKc  said  ^o  me,  Harry  ? 
She  said  herself,  when  I  joked  with  her  ;r,out  her  d — d 
smiling  red  cheeks  :  "  'Tis  a-  they  do  at  St.  James's  ;  I  put 
up  my  red  flag  when  my  king  comes."  I  was  the  king, 
you  see,  she  meant.  But  now,  sir,  look  at  her  !  I  believe 
she  would  be  glad  if  I  was  dead  ;  and  dead  I've  been  to 
her  these  five  vears— ever  since  you  all  of  you  had  the 
smalUpox  :   and  she  never  forgave  me  for  going  away.' 

'  Indeed,  my  lord,  though  'twas  hard  to  forgive,  I  think 
my  mistress  forgave  it,'  Harry  Esmond  said  ;  '  and  remem 
ber  how  eagerly  she  watched  your  lordship's  return,  and 
how  sadly  she  turned  away  when  she  saw  your  cold  looks.' 
'  Damme  ! '  cries  out  my  lord  ;  '  would  you  have  had 
me  wait  and  catch  the  small-pox  ?  Where  the  deuce  had 
been  the  good  of  that  ?  I'll  bear  danger  with  any  man— 
but  not  useless  danger — no,  no.  Thank  you  for  nothing. 
And — you  nod  your  head,  and  I  know  very  well,  Parson 
Harry,  what  you  mean.  There  was  the— the  other  affair 
to  make  her  angry.  But  is  a  woman  never  to  forgive 
a  husband  who  goes  a-tripping  ?  Do  you  take  me  for 
a  saint  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not,'  says  Harry,  with  a  smile. 
'  Since  that  time  my  wife's  as  cold  as  the  statue  at 
Charing  Cross.  I  tell  thee  she  has  no  forgiveness  in  her, 
Henry.  Her  coldness  blights  my  whole  Ufe,  and  sends  me 
to  the  punch-bov/1.  or  driving  about  the  country.  My 
children  are  not  mine,  but  hers,  when  we  are  together. 
'Tis  only  when  she  is  out  of  sight  with  her  abominable 
cold  glances,  that  run  through  me,  that  they'll  come  to 
me,  and  that  I  dare  to  give  them  so  much  as  a  kiss  ;  and 
that's  why  I  take  'em  and  love  'em  in  other  people's  houses, 
Harry.  I'm  killed  by  the  very  virtue  of  that  proud  woman. 
Virtue  !  give  me  the  virtue  that  can  forgive  ;  give  me  the 
virtue  that  thinks  not  of  preserving  itself,  but  of  making 
other  folks  happy.  Damme,  what  matters  a  &car  or  two 
if  'tis  got  in  helping  a  friend  in  ill  fortune  ?  ' 

And  my  lord  again  slapped  the  table,  and  took  a  great 
draught  from  the  tankard.  Harry  Esmond  admired  as 
he  listened  to  him,  and  thought  how  the  poor  preacher  of 
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lady  had  borne  80  cheerfully.  «nd  whicl»  ha/lw -n  the  cau8^ 
of  80  much  di8ur.,on  in  the  lives  of  r  II  in  this  hr.u«e  'How 
;vell  men  preacn  '  thought  the  young  man.     Zd  .achTs 

m  a  dispute,  and  a  true  one.  too,  and  both  arc  riffht  or 
u  r(,n^  as  you  will  !  >     Harry's  heart  was  pained  withf  him 

thi^ktS  tlTi'^'Z  "'^  ^' "««  ^'^^^  ^^^  the  breast  of 
inia  kind,  manly  friend  and  [iri.tector 

'  Indeed,  sir.'  said  he,  '  I  wisJi  to  6,h\  that  ray  mistress 
could  hear  you  speak  as  I  hav-  heard  you     sh.  wouS  know 

"•     But  m?1  *^."lf*'^  '^^  ^''"  '^'  ^-W-^'  ooulS  she  hear 

a  jeer  he  saiXt  P  ^  ""^^  "'''•  «"^  '''  hi.  oaths,  and 
a  jeer  ,  ne  said  that  Parson  Harry  uas  a  tuod  fellow  •   hnf 

hat  as  for  women,  all  women  Lre  ahlt -a«  jaTes  and 
Ijeartless.     So  a  man  cksl.cs  u.  fine      ,se  dov.n  and  despSls 

t  for  being  broken  It  may  U.  ^v.nink^^-^-Un^:  Su?^^Z 
had  the  keeping  of  it,  and  whr.  shattered  it  ? 

f.  ^r*/J'  '!i  I!  T'^^u^^r  «''''■"  h'**  ''f^  t«  maJ-^e  his  bt>ne. 
'  Iw  wilt    '  ^T*'^"^  '^Wy,  bethought  him.  now  that 

alHad  f  a^^t  A^\^  f  fu^  "/  "^'"^  ^^•««'  ^"d  that  he 
ally  had  a  great  deal  of  that  love  kft  in  his  heart   and 

ready  for  his  life's  accept,  nee  if  she  would  take  it  whether 
'.e  could  not  be  a  means  of  recondUationXtiU  theL 
^  M>  persons,  whom  he  revered  the  most  in  the  world      And 
.e  cast  about  how  he  should  break  a  part  of  his  mind  to 
us  mistress,  and  warn  her  that  in  his.  Harry's  opinion  at 
least  her  husband  was  still  her  admire^  and  evenTer  loVr 
i>ut  he  found  the  subject  a  very  difficult  one  to  handle' 
^r^Jf /""'y;^,*^  remonstrate.  Vhich  he  d°Tin  the  very 
devoton  .nH^'   r^.T^.^""''^  ^"^  ^^'^^'•^ted  proofs  S 
fll  hn?    *"V«rt*y  had  given  him  a  sort  of  autLrity  in 
the  house,  which  he  resumed  as  soon  as  ever  he  returned 
T.   mH  ''^^.r^^  *  ^P^^^  that  should  have  some  effect 
as,  indeed    ,t  was  uttered  with  the  speaker's  own  heart 
h^  ^ontured  most  gently  to  hint  to  his  adored  mistress 
tha.  she  was  doing  her  husband  harm  by  her  ill  op  nion 

She  who  was  ordinarily  calm  and  most  centle   and  fnll 

spotTo^"  * -*^"*--' fl"BJ-d  up  when'^oungEsmonS 
Sf?,  k  .  I'y^'  *"*^  '■^^  ^""o™  her  chair,  looking  at  him 
H.th  a  haughtiness  and  indignation  that  he  had  never  befom 
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known  her  to  display.  She  was  quite  an  altered  being  for 
that  moment ;  and  looked  an  angry  princess  insulted  by 
a  vassal. 

'  Have  you  ever  heard  me  utter  a  word  in  my  lord's 
disparagement  ?  '  she  asked  hastily,  hissing  out  her  words, 
and  stamping  her  foot. 

'  Indeed,  no,'  Esmond  said,  looking  down. 

'  Are  you  come  to  me  as  his  ambassador —  You  ?  '  she 
continued. 

'  I  would  sooner  see  peace  between  you  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,'  Harry  answered,  '  and  would  go  of  any 
embassy  that  had  that  end.' 

'  So  you  are  my  lord's  go-between  ? '  she  went  on,  not 
regarding  this  speech.  '  You  are  sent  to  bid  me  back 
into  slavery  again,  and  inform  me  that  my  lord's  favour  is 
graciously  restored  to  his  handmaid  ?  He  is  weary  of 
Covent  Garden,  is  he,  that  he  comes  home  and  would  have 
the  fatted  calf  killed  ?  ' 

'  There's  good  authority  for  it,  surely,'  said  Esmond. 

'  For  a  son,  yes ;  but  my  lord  is  not  my  son.  It  was 
he  who  cast  me  away  from  him.  It  was  he  who  broke 
our  happiness  down,  and  he  bids  me  to  repair  it.  It  was 
he  who  showed  himself  to  me  at  last,  as  he  was,  not  as  I  had 
thought  him.  It  is  he  who  comes  before  my  children  stupid 
and  senseless  with  wine — who  leaves  our  company  for  that 
of  frequenters  of  taverns  and  bagnios — who  goes  from  liis 
home  to  the  city  yonder  and  his  friends  there,  and  when 
he  is  tired  of  them  returns  hither,  and  expects  that  I  shall 
kneel  and  welcome  him.  And  he  sends  you  as  his  chamber- 
lain !  What  a  proud  embassy  !  Monsieur,  I  make  you  my 
compliment  of  the  new  place.' 

'  It  would  be  a  proud  embassy,  and  a  happ)'  embassy 
too,  could  I  bring  you  and  my  lord  together,'  Esmond 
replied. 

'  I  presume  you  have  fulfilled  your  mission  now,  sir, 
'Twas  a  pretty  one  for  you  to  undertake.  I  don't  know 
whether  'tis  your  Cambridge  philosophy,  or  time,  that  \va> 
altered  your  ways  of  thinking,'  I^ady  Castlewood  continued, 
still  in  a  sarcastic  tone.  '  Perhaps  you  too  have  learned 
to  love  drink,  and  to  hiccup  over  your  wine  or  punch  : 
which  is  your  worship's  favourite  liquor  ?  Perhaps  you 
♦oc;  put  up  at  the  '  Rose '  on  your  way  through  London,  and 
have  your  acquaintances  in  Covent  Carden.     My  scvices 
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In/f^key/''  ^""''^^^  ^""^  ambassador,  to  master  and- 
'  Great  Heavens,  madam,'  cried  Harry  '  what  1irv*»  t 
done  that  thus,  for  a  second  time,  you^nsu  t  r^e  Do 
you  wish  me  to  blush  for  what  I  used^to  be  proud  of  that 
I  hved  on  your  bounty  ?  Next  to  doing  you  a  service 
Ine  tm^v5'-  ^'«"^d  pay  for),  you  know^ff  to  rece^v: 
I  done  vou  tL'f  ""^  ^K^^fj*  P^"^"''^'     ^hat  Mrong  have 

eves      '  VV%    L  «a»d   lookmg  at  Esmond  with  wild 

'   f  J  ,    .   ®"'  none— none  that  you  know  of    Harrv    «r 

could  help.     Why  did  you  bring^back  the  small  pox^'Z 

added  after  a  pause, '  from  Castllwood  village  ?Y^ou  could 

leads  us^'''Bn;'«  ^°"  '    }7^''^  °^  "«  ^"°-«  whither  fS 
leaas  us  .'     But  we  were  all  happy,  Henry  till  then  '     AnH 

ine  estrangement   between   his   patron   and   his   beloved 

ZSeTtrhf^t^h^:;^"^^^-^'^ 

apSa'rTto  I^L^'^'"",  ^^^  ^^?«  ^^^^^  *"d  Castlewood 

cou^trT^    and^rT^J"*"?  ^  ^^^  ^°™^^  ^«»"^n^  '«  the 
country,    and  my  Lord  of  Castlewoou  especially  seemf^l 

"Z'll^  »^iWy  out  of  his  new  comrade^  S  ^h^ 

r  S,rd'^:^?r'  '^^^'*rJ^'  *h«y  PWed  bowlsS  tennis"^ 
my  LK)rd  i^astlewood  would  co  for  threp  davs  f^  Qo-i,       J 

"IrthVTna^^t'^  V^^  ^-^^^^^^^ 

aU  th?t«Ik  nffK    .  *  "r""'  ^^""^  **  ^«"^P«  ^«r  t»»e  children 

niMWmt  of  the  camp  and  Alsatia  perhaps    but  that  hnH 

t  UdvV"H^'"'T^  ^""^  ^  «-««--  .'^and  1  is  mantr 
t    Lady  Castlewood  was  so  devoted  and  respectful    that 

•'ic  had  ronccvt^  aga.u,t  liim-nay,  before  long,  bugail  to 
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be  interested  in  his  spiritual  welfare,  and  hopeful  of  his 
conversion,  lending  him  books  of  piety,  which  he  promised 
dutifully  to  study.  With  her  my  lord  talked  of  reform, 
of  settling  into  quiet  life,  quitting  the  Court  and  town,  and 
buying  some  land  in  the  neighbourhood — though  it  must 
be  owned  that,  when  the  two  lords  were  together  over  their 
burgundy  after  dinner,  their  talk  was  very  different,  and 
there  was  very  little  question  of  conversion  on  my  Lord 
Mohun's  part.  When  they  got  to  their  second  bottle. 
Harry  Esmond  used  commonly  to  leave  these  two  noble 
topers,  who,  though  they  talked  freely  enough.  Heaven 
knows,  in  his  presence  (Good  Lord,  what  a  set  of  stories, 
ot  Alsatia  and  Spring  Garden,  of  the  taverns  and  gaming- 
houses,  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  and  mesdames  of  the 
theatres,  he  can  recall  out  of  their  godly  conversation  !)— 
although  I  say  they  talked  before  Esmond  freely,  yet  they 
seemed  pleased  when  he  went  away,  and  then  they  had 
another  bottle,  and  then  they  fell  to  cards,  and  then  niv 
Lord  Mohun  came  to  her  ladyship's  drawing-room  ;  leaving 
his  boon  companion  to  sleep  off  his  wine. 

'Twas  a  point  of  honour  with  the  fine  gentlemen  of  those 
days  to  lose  or  win  magnificently  at  their  horse-matches, 
or  games  of  cards  and  dice — and  you  could  never  tell. 
from  the  demeanour  of  these  two  lords  afterwards,  whitli 
had  been  successful  and  which  the  loser  at  their  games. 
And  when  my  lady  hinted  to  my  lord  that  he  played  more 
than  she  liked,  he  dismissed  her  with  a  '  pish ',  and  swore 
that  nothing  was  more  equal  than  play  betwixt  gentlemen, 
if  they  did  but  keep  it  up  long  enough.  And  these  ke}>t 
it  up  long  enough  you  may  1:^  sure.  A  man  of  fashion 
of  that  time  often  passed  a  quarter  of  his  day  at  cards, 
and  another  quarter  at  drink  :  I  have  known  many  a  pretty 
fellow,  who  was  a  wit  too,  ready  of  repartee,  and  possessed 
of  a  thousand  graces,  who  would  be  puzzled  if  he  had  t 
write  more  than  his  name. 

There  is  scarce  any  thoughtful  man  or  woman,  I  suppose, 
but  can  look  back  upon  his  course  of  past  life,  and  rcmembei 
some  point,  trifling  as  it  may  have  seemed  at  the  time  of 
occurrence,  which  has  nevertheless  turned  and  altered  hi- 
whole  career.  'Tis  with  almost  all  of  us,  as  in  Mon.«ieui 
Ma.ssillon's  magnificent  image  regarding  King  WilUaui.  a 
grain  de  sable  that  perverts  or  perhaps  overthrows  us ;  and 
so  it  was  but  a  hght  word  flung  in  the  air,  u  mere  freak  oi 
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a  ri^rverse  child's  tomper,  that  brought  down  a  whole  heap 
of  crushing  woe.  upon  that  family  whereof  Harr>-  KsmonS 
for.Tied  a  part.  -    »-iui.>nu 

Coming  home  to  his  dear  Castlewood  in  the  thirrJ  year 

rrlTAf^^T'^'^l-'V"^'  <"'^^'^'"  *>^  had  now  obtained 

of  Gloucester.  Pnncess  Anne  of  Denmark's  son.  having 
gained  h,m  a  medal,  and  introduced  him  to  the  societv  ?J 
the  Lnivers.ty  w.ts).  Esmond  found  his  little  friend  an  i 
pup.l  Beatnx  grown  to  be  Uller  than  her  mother  a  4m 
and  lovely  young  girl  «-ith  cheeks  mantling  with  health 
and  ros^  :  w.th  eyes  like  stars  shining  out  of  azure  w 
vvavjng  bronze  hair  clustered  about  th?  fairest  voung  fo  e- 

!    ,;r«'Th";  Ti  %™'^"  ^"^  '^^P^  haughtv  and  &auti- 
ful.  ,uch  as  that  of  the  famous  antique  statue  of  the  huntre-, 
D.ana-at  one  tjme  haughty,  rapid,  imperioas.  whh  ev^ 
and  arrows  that  dart  and  kill.  Ha^  watojTed  and  wondeJS 
Artl^'  y°"n«  jreature,  and  likened  her  in  his  Zd  u> 
Artemis  with  the  nnging  bow  and  shafts  flashing  death 
ur^n  the  children  of  Xiobe  ;   at  another  time  she  wa^^v 
and  meltmg  as  Luna  shining  tenderly  upon   Endvmion 
It 'n  ;VJ**"'?  this  lustrous  Phoebe:  waTonly  voungT^ 
and  br^iw""*''-'  '"*"^^  ^T  '""  ^P'^^^^"'"  ■  ''"f  crescent 
h^^M    n^\Zl'TP^^^'''^t'^''^  "^  '^^  I mvei^ity.  his 

f?  i    •  ®^  poetical  fancies,  his  heart  perhaps  throbbing 
u.th  desires  undefined,  admired  this  rising  you^divimty ' 

rar  ^f^  tl*'"V''^*'"«l!  '"^•^  ^  ^'  ^"^^  •  brighTpartSr 
t.  h^  t^^^  ^''  ^^"^^^  ""''^  ^"^1^  delight^nd  wonder. 
m-n^  ^"  f  ^^'^r"^  ''•^'^  the  earUest  times  almost 
trying  her  freaks  and  jealousies,  her  wayward  frolic-T^d 
«mmng  caresses,  upon  all  that  came  Within  he?  r^a^h 
h.r  ^-L    '  ?.?™^"  quarrelling  in  the  nursery-,  and  practised 

%h;  w^.k'  5'^'"  "^  '^/  "^^  behind  him  on  the  pilli^ 
.  ne  was  the  darhng  and  torment  of  father  and  mother 
>h.  mtngued  with  each  secretly  :   and  bestowed  her  fond - 

r;:  le^lT"''^?  ''•  f'"^  '^'"^  "'th  tean..  smiles.  kiJ^. 
caj.;lement8  :— when  the  mother  was  anffr\-    as  haonenf^d 

h  rvicti:/.'  ^'r  '^Tr''  ^^^^^"^  '-^^^  h^m'^'u^u":^ 

al^^  t,  'th7T  ^}^  ^^"^  displeased.  tran.sfei?ed  her 
CkZrJ.^"'^^r  •''  ""'^t^hed  until  .she  could  wm 

'^  k  her  parent.s  go^xl  graces,  either  bv  surprising  them 
■  t-  laughter  and  gcxi  humour,  or  appeasing  thim  bv 
^ubm.s..on  and  artful  humilitv.   She  ^vj^^  ^^  w"  V 
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like  that  fickle  goddess  Horace  describes,  and  of  whose 
'  malicious  joy  '  a  great  poet  of  our  own  has  wTitten  so 
nobly — who,  famous  and  heroic  as  he  was,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  torture  of  women. 

It  was  but  three  years  before,  that  the  child,  then  but 
ten  years  old,  had  nearly  managed  to  make  a  quanel 
between  Harry  Esmond  and  his  comrade,  good-natured, 
phlegmatic  Thomas  Tusher,  who  never  of  his  own  seeking 
quarrelled  with  anybody  :  by  quoting  to  the  latter  some 
silly  joke  which  Harry  had  made  regarding  him — (it  was 
the  merest,  idlest  jest,  though  it  near  drove  two  old  friends 
to  blowf,,  and  I  think  such  a  battle  would  have  pleased 
her) — and  from  that  day  Tom  kept  at  a  distance  from  her  ; 
and  she  respected  him,  and  coaxed  him  sedulously  whenever 
they  met.  But  Harry  was  much  more  easily  appeased, 
because  he  was  fonder  of  the  child  :  and  when  she  made 
mischief,  used  cutting  speeches,  or  caused  her  friends  pain, 
she  excused  herself  for  her  fault,  not  by  admitting  and 
deploring  it,  but  by  pleading  not  guilty,  and  asserting 
innocence  so  constantly,  and  with  such  seeming  artlessness, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  question  her  plea.  In  her  child- 
hood, they  were  but  mischiefs  then  which  she  did  ;  but  hei 
power  became  more  fatal  as  she  grew  older — as  a  kitten  first 
plays  with  a  ball,  and  then  pounces  on  a  bird  and  kills  it. 
'Tis  not  to  be  imagined  that  Harry  Esmond  had  all  this 
experience  at  this  early  stage  of  his  life,  whereof  he  is  now 
writing  the  history — many  things  here  noted  were  but 
known  to  him  in  later  days.  Almost  everything  Beatrix 
did  or  undid  seemed  good,' or  at  least  pardonable,  to  him 
then,  and  years  afterwards. 

^  It  happened,  then,  that  Harry  Esmond  came  home  to 
Castlewood  for  his  last  vacation,  with  good  hopes  of  a  fellow- 
ship at  his  college,  and  a  contented  resolve  to  advance  his 
fortune  that  way.  'Twas  in  the  finst  year  of  the  present 
century,  Mr.  Esmond  (as  far  as  he  knew  the  period  of 
his  birth)  being  then  twenty-two  years  old.  He  found 
his  quondam  pupil  shot  up  into  this  beauty  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  promising  yet  more  :  her  brother,  my 
lord's  son,  a  handsome  high-spirited  brave  lad,  generous 
and  frank,  and  kind  to  everybody,  save  perhaps  his  sister, 
with  whom  Frank  was  at  war  (and  not  from  his  but  her 
fault)— adoring  his  mother,  whose  joy  he  was  :  and  taking 
her  side   in   the  unhappy  matrimonial  differences  which 
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"ny'.'Ith'wS;  *m  "'■^'^'^.Mi^^  Beatrix 

adherents  and  which  rav  ladv^«  InH  ''^'\  ^^  '^'^^ 
be  ever  so  steathily  conducted  hnfhilS"*"^"^'  ""^^ 
the  secrets  of  other  abfgails         '  ^^'^^»ng««  >*  against 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MY  LORD   LEAVES   rs  AND   HIS   EVIL  BEHIND   HIM 

reports)  was  once  morLTg^t  afc^f  L^^'^^  ''"'  "^1^ 
.nore  intimately  aUied  ^^htyt^':^;,^^^^^^^ 

of  thecoC^whohad  t^^tS"^      Montague,  the  master 

made  themselvS  a  arl?f^  w      ^^^T  '  *^'*^  ^^^  parsons 

'»'aplain    th^ch   he^Lf^  ^y>^k«  ^^t,  where  the 
^^'-y.s-^lrfaVMol^:lrua;   ^'  *"  P*--  ^0' 
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'  And  when  I  am  a  parson,'  says  Mr.  Esmond,  '  will  you 
give  me  no  custard,  Beatrix  ?  ' 

'  You — you  are  different,'  Beatrix  answered.  '  You  are 
of  our  blood.' 

'  My  father  was  a  parson,  as  you  call  him,'  said  my 
lady. 

'  But  mine  is  a  peer  of  Ireland,'  says  Mistress  Beatrix, 
tossing  her  head.  '  Let  people  know  their  places.  I  suppose 
you  will  have  me  go  down  on  my  knees  and  ask  a  blessing 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Tusher,  that  has  just  been  made  a  curate, 
and  whose  mother  was  a  waiting-maid.' 

And  she  tossed  out  of  the  room,  being  in  one  of  her  flighty 
humours  then. 

When  she  was  gone,  my  lady  looked  so  sad  and  grave, 
that  Harry  asked  the  cause  of  her  disquietude.  She  said 
it  was  not  merely  what  he  said  of.  Newmarket,  but  what 
she  had  remarked,  with  great  anxiety  and  terror,  that  my 
lord,  ever  since  his  acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Mohun 
especially,  had  recurred  to  his  fondness  for  play,  which  he 
had  renounced  since  his  marriage. 

'  But  men  promise  more  than  they  are  able  to  perform 
in  marriage,'  said  my  lady,  with  a  sigh.  '  I  fear  he  has  lost 
large  sums  ;  and  our  property,  alwa5'^s  small,  is  dwindling 
away  under  this  reckless  dissipation.  I  heard  of  him  in 
London  with  very  wild  company.  Since  his  return  letters 
and  lawyers  are  constantly  coming  and  going  :  he  seems 
to  me  to  have  a  constant  anxiety,  though  he  hides  it  under 
boisterousness  and  laughter.  I  looked  through — through 
the  door  last  night,  and — and  before,'  said  my  lady,  '  and 
saw  them  at  cards  after  midnight ;  no  estate  will  bear  that 
extravagance,  much  less  ours,  which  will  be  so  diminished 
that  my  son  will  have  nothing  at  all,  and  my  poor  Beatrix 
no  portion ! ' 

'  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  madam,'  said  Harry  Esmond. 
sighing,and  wishing  that  unavaihngly,and  for  the  thousandth 
time  in  his  life. 

'  Who  can  ?  Only  God,'  said  Lady  Esmond — '  only  God. 
in  whose  hands  we  are.'  And  so  it  is,  and  for  his  rule  over 
his  family,  and  for  his  conduct  to  wife  and  children— sub- 
jects over  whom  his  power  is  monarchical — any  one  who 
watches  the  world  must  think  with  trembling  sometimes  of 
the  account  which  many  a  man  >vill  have  to  render.  For 
in  our  society  there's  no  law  to  control  the  King  of  the 
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Hpt  w  .  '  "?^*^;  ""^  P W^'^y-  happiness-life  almost. 
He  18  free  to  punish,  to  make  happy  or  unhappy-to  ruin 
or  to  torture.  He^may  kill  a  wife  graduall/  and  be  no 
.nore  questioned  than  the  Grand  Seignior  who  drowns  a 

I'hf/Ki!?'**"'^^*',  ."^™*y  "^"^^  «J*^e«  and  hypocrites 
of  his  children  ;  or  friends  and  freemen  ;  or  drive  them  into 
revolt  and  enmity  agamnt  the  natural  law  of  love.  I  have 
heard  politicians  and  coffee-house  wiseacres  talking  over 
the  newyaper,  and  railing  at  the  tyranny  of  the  French 
king,  and  the  emperor,  and  wondered  how  these  (who  are 
monarchs,  too,  in  their  way)  govern  their  own  dominio^ 
at  home  where  each  man  rules  absolute  ?  When  the  annals 
of  each  little  reign  are  shown  to  the  Supreme  Master,  under 
whom  we  hold  sovereigntv,  histories  wiU  be  laid  bare  of 
household  tyrants  as  cruel  as  Amurath,  and  as  savage  as 

^ro,  and  as  reckless  and  dissolute  as  Charies. 

If  Harry  Esmond's  patron  erred,  'twas  in  the  latter  wav 
from  a  disposition  rather  self-indulgent  than  cruel ;  and  he 
might  have  been  brought  back  to  much  better  feelings,  had 
,Xrm?^"  ^'''^"  ^"^  ^'"^  ^°  ^""«  ^^  repentance  to  a  laking 

As  my  lord  and  his  friend  Lord  Mohun  were  such  close 
companions.  Mistress  Beatrix  chose  to  be  jealous  of  the 

atter  ,  and  the  two  gentlemen  often  entertained  each  other 
by   aughmg,  m  their  rude  boisterous  way,  at  the  child's 

reaks  of  anger  and  show  of  dislike.  '  VVh;n  thou  art  old 
u^IuM^v  "  Shalt  marry  Lord  Mohun,'  Beatrix's  father 
«ouId  say  :  on  which  the  giri  would  pout  and  say,  '  I  would 
rather  marry  Tom  Tusher.'  And  because  the  Lord  Mohun 
always  showed  an  extreme  gallantry  to  my  Lady  Castle- 
wood,  whom  hf>  nr/^foQo^l  ♦^  „j„;_-"j-„   .L    y,  ^   v^oout- 


wood,  Whom  he  professed  to  "admire  de7otSlyT^ni  day,  in 
d  joke  of  her  father's,  Beatrix  said,  '  I 


answer  to  this  old  joKe  ot  her  father's,  Beatrix  said,  '  I  think 
my  lord  would  rather  marry  mamma  than  marry  me  ;  and 
IS  waiting  till  you  die  to  ask  her.'  ^ 

nJht^hT^^  '''^'■^  '*'"*  '^«^^'y  *"^  P^^tly  by  the  giri  one 
nS  th.  *''%TP''''a,f  **^«  ^*°^"y  party  ^^•^'•e  assembled 
;t-P  i^  r?*  ^'^-  ,  V"^  *^'«  ^°^*^'  ^ho  vvere  at  cards,  both 
Misfr.«  2  i  •"'y  lady  turned  as  red  as  scariet,  and  bade 
>.jtres8  Beatrix  go  to  her  own  chamber  ;  whereupon  the 
mi  putting  on,  as  her  wont  was.  the  mont  innocent  air,  said 
L're!t  ,l!"r  "'?"*"«  "  '•ong  ;  I  am  sure  mamma  talks  a 
J,Th  ■'!!?''^*''  ^.^'■y  ^°^o"d  than  she  does  to  papa  - 
and  .she  cried  when  Harry  went  away,  and  she  nev"r  does 
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when  papa  goes  away ;  and  last  night  she  talked  to  Lord 
Mohun  for  ever  so  fong,  and  sent  us  out  of  the  room,  and 
cried  when  we  came  back,  and ' 

'  P n  ! '  cried  out  my  Lord  Castlewood,  out  of  all 

patience.  '  Go  out  of  the  room,  you  little  viper  ! '  and  he 
started  up  and  flung  down  his  cards. 

'  Ask  Lord  Mohun  what  I  said  to  him,  Francis,'  her  lady- 
ship said,  rising  up  with  a  scared  face,  but  yet  with  a  great 
and  touching  dignity  and  candour  in  her  look  and  voice. 
'  Come  away  with  me,  Beatrix.'  Beatrix  sprung  up  too ; 
she  v/as  in  tears  now. 

'  Dearest  mamma,  what  have  I  done  ?  '  she  asked.  *  Sure 
I  meant  no  harm.'  And  she  clung  to  her  mother,  and  the 
pair  went  out  sobbing  together. 

'  I  will  tell  you  what  your  wife  said  to  me,  Frank,'  my 
Lord  Mohun  cried — '  Parson  Harry  may  hear  it ;  and,  as 
I  hope  for  heaven,  every  word  I  say  is  true.  Last  night, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  your  wife  implored  me  to  play  no 
more  with  you  at  dice  or  at  cards,  and  you  know  best 
whether  what  she  asked  was  not  for  your  good.' 

'Of  course  it  was,  Mohun,'  says  my  lord,  in  a  dry  hard 
voice.  '  Of  course,  you  are  a  model  of  a  man  :  and  the 
world  knows  what  a  saint  you  are.' 

My  Lord  Mohun  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  had  had 
many  affairs  of  honour  :  of  which  women  as  usual  had  been 
the  cause. 

'  I  am  no  saint,  though  your  \\  ife  is — and  I  can  answer 
for  my  actions  as  other  people  must  for  tht  ir  words,'  said 
my  Lord  Mohun. 

'  By  G — ,  my  lord,  you  shall,'  cried  the  othor,  starting  up. 

'  We  have  another  little  account  to  settle  first,  my  lord.' 
says  Lord  Mohun.  Whereupon  Harry  Esmond,  filled  with 
alarm  for  the  consequences  to  which  this  disastrous  dispute 
might  lead,  broke  out  into  the  most  vehement  exijostulations 
with  his  patron  and  his  adversary.  '  Gracious  Heavens  ! ' 
he  said, '  my  lord,  are  you  going  to  draw  a  sword  upon  your 
friend  in  your  own  house  :  Can  you  doubt  the  honour  of 
a  lady  who  is  as  pure  as  Heaven,  and  would  die  a  thousand 
times  rather  than  do  you  a  wrong  ?  Are  the  idle  words  of 
a  jealous  child  to  set  friends  at  variance  V  Has  not  n!V 
mistress,  as  much  as  she  dared  to,  besought  your  lordship, 
as  the  truth  must  be  told,  to  break  your  mtimacy  with  my 
Lord  Mohun  ;   and  to  gne  up  the  habit  which  may  bring 
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But  for  my  Lord  MohuH's  illness,  had 


ruin  on  your  family 
lie  not  left  you  ?  ' 

'  Faith,  Frank,  a  man  «ith  a  goutv  toe  ran'f  mn  off^r 
other  men's  wives,'  broke  out  mvQ  J^hun  '  h^"nd^ 
jyas  m  that  way.  and  with  a  laugt  and  a  lo^k  ^t « is  swSfh^ 
hmb  so  frank  and  comical,  that  the  other  dashiri-  his  fi^ 
across  his  forehead  was  caught  by  that  infectious  goid 

humour    and   said   with   his  oath,    ' it    Harr?     i 

believe  thee,'  and  so  this  quarrel  was  over,  and  the  tv 
gentlemen   at  swords  drawn  but  just  now    dropped  their 
pomts,  and  shook  hands.  aroppea  their 

patron  Esmond  went  away  only  too  glad  to  be  the  bearer 
of  such  good  news.  He  found  her  at  the  door  she  had 
been   istening  there,  but  went  back  as  he  came.  '  She  took 

^n  ni"Lir"^''K^'''\^'"?."'*^^'^  ^«^d-  «>»^  seemed  IL  if  she 
would  fall  on  his  shoulde.-.     'Thank  you,  and  God  bless 

So'd  Mt  tfr  """"^  ' ''''  ^*^'^-  ^^^  kissed  lIlThanT 
liismond  felt  her  teai-s  upon  it :    and  leading  her  into  the 

outbreak  ^of"Pf  *r  ™^  '^T^' i^^  ^^^^  Castle^wood  wiUi  an 
pv ,  1  f^  ?    *^^"^  ^"^   affection,  such  as  he  had   not 
exhibited  for  many  a  long  day,  took  his  wife  to  his  heait 
and  bent  over  and  kissed  her  and  asked  her  pardon. 

lis  time  for  me  to  go  to  roost.  I  will  have  mv  e^uel 
a^^ed,  said  my  Lord  Mohun  :  and  limped  off  comTcallv  on 
he'Sd  T"n1^^  ?;:-•  ;  %  George,  th^t  wornan  "a  pL  " 
Hav?  vou  «ll  Vf  ^"'^;  ^  P'«  t^*'^  ««»Wn't  value  her. 
Have  you  seen  the  vulgar  trapesing  orange-girl  whon; 
U7nond'-but  here  Mr.  Esmond  interrupted  liin^  si,  g 
that  these  were  riot  affairs  for  him  to  know.  '^    ^' 

My  lords  gentleman  came  in  to  wait  upon  his  master 
h  hXnothr''  ^."  *"\"'ghtcaP  and  dres^sing-go.Ttha n 
fo  him  anH  I''''  '''  ''^'T  ^""^  ^««*  insisted^n  sending 
her  el^  with  ?hi/'  T  'i''  °*^f  V^*"  *'^^  ^^^  Castl^wood 
Se  ani  Lrrt     >i^  f  ""*  ^""^  '  '"'^'"^^  ^^'^  '^"^^^^^  bade  her 

Wrf  rJfi   ^  With  her  own  hands  in  to  her  guest. 

onTl^i?  fitlnr''*^  '*''?^  ^'^^^^^  *^*^^  *"«  ^  'f^  as  «lie  went 
hJaJr  ^{  -^"^  ^}'^  ^°°^^'  Harry  Esmond  couid  not 
expreSr''nf  l'"''  *"^  ^^^^^ed  in  L  patron's  face  «n 

hands  fpullT^f-  **-^  yo"n§  man.  Lord  Castlewood's 
Stly  heTid-"'  "^'''  ""^  ^'''  ''''^  ^'^  »"«  ^^^*'  *"^ 
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■  You  hv-ard  what  Mohun  said,  parson  ?  ' 

'  That  my  lady  was  a  saint  ? ' 

'  That  there  are  two  p^counf  h  to  settle.  I  have  been  goin); 
wrong  these  five  years,  Harry  Elsmond.  Kver  since  you 
brought  that  damned  small-pox  into  the  house,  there  haH 
been  a  fate  pursuing  me,  md  I  had  best  have  died  of  it,  and 
not  run  away  from  it  like  a  coward.  I  left  Beatrix  with  her 
relations,  and  went  to  London  ;  and  I  fell  among  thieve^i, 
Harry,  and  I  got  back  to  confounded  cards  and  dice,  which 
1  hadn't  touched  since  m  v  marriage — no,  not  since  I  was  in 
the  duke's  guard,  with  those  wild  Mohocks.  And  I  have 
been  playing  worye  and  worse,  and  going  deeper  and  deeper 
into  it ;  and  I  owe  Mohun  two  thoasand  pounds  now  ;  and 
when  it's  paid  I  am  little  better  than  a  b^^ar.  I  don't 
like  to  look  my  boy  in  the  face  ;  he  hates  me,  fknow  he  does. 
And  I  have  spent  Beatv's  little  portion  ;  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  will  come  if  I  live  ;  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
die,  and  release  what  portion  of  the  estate  is  redeemable  for 
the  boy,' 

Mohun  was  as  much  master  at  Castlewood  as  the  owner 
of  the  Hall  itself  ;  and  his  equipages  filled  the  stables,  where, 
indeed,  there  was  room  in  plenty  for  many  more  horses  than 
Harry  Esmond's  impoverished  patron  could  afford  to  keep. 
He  had  arrived  on  horseback  with  his  people  ;  but  when  his 
gout  broke  out  mj'  Lord  Mohun  sent  to  London  for  a  light 
chaise  he  had,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  small  horses,  and  runninp 
as  swift,  wherever  loads  were  good,  as  a  Laplander's  sledge. 
When  this  carriage  came,  his  lordship  was  eager  to  drive 
the  Lady  Castlewood  abroad  in  it,  and  did  so  many  tiniw, 
and  at  a  rapid  pace,  greatly  to  his  companion's  enjoyment, 
who  loved  the  swift  motion  and  the  healthy  breezes  over 
the  downs  which  lie  hard  upon  Castlewood,  and  stretdi 
thence  towaids  the  sea.  As  this  amusement  was  verv 
pleasant  to  her,  and  her  lord,  far  from  showing  any  mistrust 
of  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Mohun,  enc  araged  her  to  be 
his  companion  ;  as  if  willing,  by  his  present  extreme  confi- 
dence, to  make  up  for  any  past  mistrust  which  his  jealousy 
had  shown  ;  the  Lady  Castle  rood  enjoyed  herself  freely  in 
this  harmless  diversion,  whicu,  it  must  be  owned,  her  gutst 
was  very  eager  to  give  her  ;  an^  u  seemed  that  she  grew 
the  more  free  with  Lord  Mohun,  n.J  pleased  with  his  com- 
pany, because  of  some  sacrifice  which  his  gallautr}'  was 
pleased  to  make  in  her  favour. 
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Seeing  the  two  gentlemen  constantly  at  cards  still  of 
evenings.  Harry  Esmond  one  day  deplored  to  liTniist re^^ 
that  tE,8  fatal  infatuation  of  her  loVd^o,3d  ISlT 
and  now  they  seemed  reconciled  together,  begged  his  ladv 
to  h,nt  to  her  husband  that  he  should  play  no  more        ^ 

But  Lady  Castlewood.  smiling  archly  and  gaily,  8aid  she 
would  speak  to  him  presently,  and  that,  for^a  few  iiXs 
more  at  least,  he  might  be  let  to  have  his  amusement^ 

vn„       an"^' V  ""•  /*'*^  "*'7'  *  y**"  ^"°^  "«t  «  hat  it  costs 

you  ,   and   tis  easy  for  any  observer  who  knows  the  game 
to  see  that  Lord  jfohun  is  by  far  the  stronger  of  the  two" 
I  know  he  .8,    says  my  lady,  still  with  exceeding  good 

'Madam,  madam,'  Esmond  cried,  transported  and  p,o- 
voked.  Debts  o  honour  must  be  paid  some  time  or  othtM  • 
and  my  master  will  be  ruined  if  he  goes  on.'  ' 

Harry,  shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  ?  '  my  lady  replied   with 
kmdness  and  pleasure  still  in  her  eyes.     '  Francis  wi  1  mi 
be  ruined  if  he  goes  on  ;    he  will  be^escueSff  he  ^^    on 
I  repent  of  having  spoken  and  thought  unkindly  of  the  Lord 
Mohun  when  he  was  here  in  the  past  year.     He  is  full  of 
much  kindness  and  good  ;  and  'tis  my  belief  that  we  shaU 
brmg  him  to  better  things.     I  have  lent  him  TiUotron  and 
your  favourite  Bishop  Taylor,  and  he  is  much  touclSi^he 
bays,    and  as  a  proof  of  his  repentance— (and  herein  lies 
my  secre   -what  do  you  think  he  is  doing  wfth  FraSc  s  ' 
He  IS  letting  poor  Frank  win  his  money  back  again      He 
hath  won  already  at  the  last  four  nights;    and  my  Lord 
Mohun  says  that  he  will  not  be  the  mlans  of  injurin^g  p^or 
Frank  and  my  dear  children.'  ■"       *  ^ 

sacrffi"ce  v"  ^^J  "l?™"^'  !1'^'*\^°  ^^^  "^*"^"  '""^  ^^^  tl"-^ 
Zn  Zl  f^K-  ^'^°"d-  aghast ;  who  knew  enough  of 
a  i;;!^  ^°^  S^'"  °"^  •"  particular,  to  be  aware  that  such 
a  hnished  rake  gave  nothing  for  nothing.  'How.  in 
Heaven's  name,  are  vou  to  pay  him  > ' 

Drave^r^ . !"""  '     ^'^^^  ,^  "'°^^^'■'"    *^'^««'"g   ^^^   »    life's 
hT^ %       ''T^i"^  *f^y'   ^**^»"«  her  hands   together. 
Harry  Esmond  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh,  to  belngrv 
or  to  love  his  dear  mistress  more  than  ever  for  the  obstinate 

TZT^h^'"'  ^^"'  1^'^^  ^>«^  ^«  ''^^'^  the  conduct  of 
hitZr^f  u  '^'''.!? '  .'^'n  ^^«'«"«  ^«  ^"«^'  better  how  to 
interpret.     He  told  the  lady,  guardedly,  but  .so  as  to  make 
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his  meaning  quite  clear  to  her,  what  he  knew  in  respect  of 
the  former  life  and  conduct  of  this  nob^man  ;  of  other 
women  against  whom  he  had  plotted,  and  whom  he  had 
overcome ;  of  the  conversation  whicli  he  Harry  himself 
had  had  with  Lord  Mohun,  wherein  the  lord  made  a  boast 
of  his  libertinism,  and  frequently  avowed  that  ho  held  all 
women  to  be  fair  game  (as  his  lordship  styled  this  pretty 
sport),  and  that  they  were  all,  without  exception,  to  be  won. 
And  the  return  Harry  had  for  his  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances was  a  fit  of  anger  on  Lady  Castlewood's  part,  who 
would  not  hsten  to  his  accusations,  she  said,  and  retorted 
that  he  himself  must  be  very  wicked  and  perverted,  to  sup- 
pose evil  designs,  where  she  was  sure  none  were  meant. 
•  And  this  is  the  good  meddlers  get  of  interfering,'  Harry 
thought  to  himself  with  much  bitterness  ;  and  his  perplexity 
and  annoyance  were  only  the  greater,  because  he  could  not 
speak  to  my  Lord  Gastlewood  himself  upon  a  subject  of  this 
nature,  or  venture  to  advise  or  warn  him  regarding  a 
matter  so  very  sacred  as  his  own  honour,  of  which  my  lord 
was  naturally  the  best  guardian. 

But  though  Lady  Gastlewood  would  listen  to  no  advice 
from  her  young  dependant,  and  appeared  indignantly  to 
refuse  it  when  offered,  Harry  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  she  adopted  the  counsel  which  she  professed  to  reject ; 
for  the  next  day  she  pleaded  a  headache,  when  my  Lord 
Mohun  would  have  had  her  drive  out,  and  the  next  day 
the  headache  continued  ;  and  next  day,  in  a  laughing  gay 
way  she  proposed  that  the  children  should  take  her  place 
in  his  lordship's  car,  for  they  would  be  charmed  with  a  ride 
of  all  things ;  and  she  must  not  have  all  the  pleasure  for 
herself.  My  lord  gave  them  a  drive  with  a  very  good  grace, 
though  I  dare  say  with  rage  and  disappointment  inwardly— 
not  that  his  heart  was  very  seriously  engaged  in  his  designs 
upon  this  simplo  lady  :  but  the  life  of  such  men  is  often  one 
of  intrigue,  and  they  can  no  more  go  through  the  day  without 
a  woman  to  pursue,  than  a  fox-hunter  without  his  sport 
after  breakfast. 

Under  an  affected  carelessness  of  demeanour,  and  though 
there  was  no  outward  demonstration  of  doubt  upon  his 
patron's  part  since  vlie  quarrel  between  the  two  lords, 
Harry  yet  saw  that  Lord  Gastlewood  was  watching  his  guest 
very  narrowly  ;  and  caught  signs  of  distrust  and  smothered 
rage  (as  Harry  thought)  which  foreboded  no  good.     On  tlie 
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point  of  honour  Esmond  knew  how  touchy  his  patron  was  • 
and  watched  him  almost  as  a  physician  itches  a  nat^nV 
and  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  one  wa«  slow  to  tSke  the 
disease,  though  he  could  not  throw  off  the  poison  when  once 
It  had  mingled  with  his  blood.     We  read  in  Shlkespeare 

M^r'^n.^  ''''m  '  ^'  ^^  P*^*  ^°"«^<l«r«  to  be  far  beyond 
•S  fr^'  ¥"■•  ^^y^^"'  «^  a^y  of  the  wits  of  the  nresent 
period)  that  when  jealousy  is  once  declared    nor  Cnv 
nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East  ^wm 
ever  soothe  it  or  medicine  it  away.  '     " 

In  fine,  the  symptoms  seemed  to  be  so  alarminc  to  this 

Know  that  his  designs  were  suspected  and  watched      S 
one  day  w-hen  in  rather  a  pettish  humour,  his  lorSp  had 
ent  to  Lady  Castlewood,  who  had  promised  to  Sv?S 
him,  and  now  refused  to  come,  HaVry  said-' mJ  brd^  if 
you  will  kindly  give  me  a  place  by  your  side  I  wV  thank 

fo^ciu'abr  ""'^'  '^ '"'  ^  ^^"'^"^  wouid^irio  sp::;k 

P.Zn!i^''"''"T^  by  giving  mc  your  confidence,  Mr.  Henry 
Esmond,  says  the  other,  with  a  very  grand  bow     MvZd 

wa"  tten  Esmn  ^H'"'^^"""'  *"?  ^^^^  as  hT  wa^^tWe 
was  tnat  m  Jismond's  manner  wh  ch  showed  that  Hp  upi* 

b-r  o^^r  *""'  *"^  '^''  '^^"^  '"^ght  t^ke  a  ibertyultt 
h.m-so  the  pair  went  out,  and  mounted  the  httle  carriage 
vhich  was  in  waiting  for  them  in  the  court,  with  ftst^S 
little  cr^m-coloured  Hanoverian  horses  covered  with 
splendid  furniture  and  champing  at  the  bit  '^^ 

My  lord,  says  Harry  Esmond,  after  thev  were  cot  into 

trs^tSi  fn  fl  p"^'"«i«  °^y  H  MohuVrfoot'til" 

I  ni.Mnn     '      flannel  and  put  up  ra£her  ostentatiously  on 

'  TnS~T>"'^  ^°'^  ^  ^^""^^^  medicine  at  CambridgJ' 

Indeed,  Parson  Harry  '  savs  Hp  •    '  ar^A  ^T'         ^   . 

to  takp  nnf  a  ri:«i  y'  ^ays  ne  .      and  are  you  going 

to^t^  out  a  diploma  :   and  cure  your  fellow  students  of 

Imn  W^i^HiP  f-'y'  ??7y'  ^"terrupting  him,  and  looking 
'  I  honP  In    ^*^^  '     I  ^now  a  good  deal  about  the  gout/ 

says  my  loM   ^^hTT  ^'-^^^  '*'     "^''  ^"  ^"^^™^^  disease.' 
1^  mn^oi^  '  aT?  '*^  J''''"^®^  »''«  diabolical.    Ah  ! '  and 
lie  made  a  dreadful  wry  face,  as  if  he  just  felt  a  twinge 
Your  lordship  would  be  much  better  if  you  tTk  off  all 
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that  flannel— it  only  serves  to  inflame  the  toe,'  Harry  con- 
tinued, looking  his  man  full  in  the  face. 

'  Oh  !  it  only  serves  to  inflame  the  toe,  does  it  ? '  says  the 
other,  with  an  innocent  air. 

'If  you  took  off  that  flannel,  and  flung  that  absurd 
slipper  away,  and  wore  a  boot,'  continues  Harry. 

'  You  recommend  me  boots,  Mr.  Esmond  ?  '  asks  my  lord 
Yes,  boots  and  spurs.  I  saw  your  lordship  three  days 
ago  run  dovvn  the  gallery  fast  enough,'  Harry  goes  on 
1  am  sure  that  taking  gruel  at  night  is  not  so  pleasant  as 
claret  to  your  lordship  ;  and  besides  it  k.  eps  your  lordship's 
head  cool  for  play,  whilst  my  patron's  is  hot  and  flustered 
with  drink. 

;  'Sdeath,  sir,  you  dare  not  say  that  I  don't  play  fair  ' ' 
cries  my  lord,  whipping  his  horses,  which  v/ent  awi-y  at 
a  gallop.  ^ 

^    '  You  are  cool  when  my  lord  is  drunk,'  Harry  continued  • 
your  lordship  gets  the   better  of  my  patron.     I  have 
watched  you  as  I  lookea  up  from  my  books.' 

'  You  young  Argus  ! '  says  Lord  Mohun,  who  liked  Hanv 
^smond— and  for  whose  company  and  wit,  and  a  certain 
daring  manner,  Harry  had  a  great  liking  too—'  You  voune 
Argus  !  you  may  look  with  all  your  hundred  eyes  and  see 
we  play  fair.  I've  played  away  an  estate  of  a  night,  and 
1  ve  played  my  shirt  off  my  back  ;  and  I've  played  av^av 
my  periwig  and  gone  home  in  a  nightcap.  But  no  mali 
can  say  I  ever  took  an  advantage  of  him  beyond  the  ad  van 
Kp^-ty  ^^^^'  ^  P%ed  a  dice-cogging  scoundrel  in 
Alsatia  for  his  ears  and  won  'em.  and  have  one  of  'em  in  my 
lodging  m  Bow  Street  in  a  bottle  of  spirits.  Harry  Mohun 
will  play  any  man  for  anything— always  would.' 

'  You  are  playing  awful  stakes,  my  lord,  in  my  patron's 

^'^w/u      j''''^'  ^*^^'  '  *"^  ^^^^  games  than  are  on  the  cards.' 
What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  '  cries  my  lord,  turning  round, 
with  a  flush  on  his  face. 

'  I  mean  '  answers  Harry,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  '  that  your 
gout  IS  well— if  ever  you  had  it.' 

'  Sir  ! '  cried  my  lord,  getting  hot. 

'  And  to  tell  the  truth  I  believe  your  lordship  has  no  m<  re 
gout  than  I  have.  At  any  rate,  change  of  air  will  do  y^.i 
good,  my  Lord  Mohun.  And  I  mean  fairly  that  you  had 
better  go  from  Castlewood.' 

'  And  were  you  appointed  to  give  me  this  message  ? ' 
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cries  the  Lord  Mohun. 


'  Did  Frank  Esmond  commission 
'Twas  the  lionour  of  my  family  tliat  com- 


you 

'  No  one  did 
missioned  me.' 

fuHott^Ta^h^g  W^^il^  ^"^^-^  ''''  "-  '  -^-  ^'-  ot.er, 

ifyotwhipToKy.'^""^  '"-"^''P  ^'''  "P-^  ^'^  ---g« 
'  By  George,  you  have  a  brave  spirit ! '  my  lord  cried  out 
burstmg  into  a  laugh.     '  I  suppose  'tis  that  infernS^io"; 
deJesuitethKt  makes  you  so  bold,'  he  added 

lis  the  peace  of  the  family  I  love  bestin  the  world  ' 
l^enXfrTh^  "t^  warmly-^'tis  the  honour  of  a  noble 
X^dlen  7  *fPP'"^««  of  ^y  dear  mistress  and  her 
cluldren.     I  owe  them  everything  in  life,  my  lord      and 

S  tolstu^rbTl  '"'  ""^.T  «^^^^--     WhJt  brings  you 
Mere  to  disturb  this  quiet  household  ?    What  keens  vmi 
Lngermg  month  after  month  in  the  country  ?Wha?makes 
you  feign  Illness  and  invent  pretexts  for  delay  vL^fto 
win  my  poor  patron's  money  ?   Be  generous   mvl«.^        a 
•spare  his  weakness  for  the  Ue  of  ^sTfe  a"n^  Sre'n^ 
Is  It  to  practise  upon  the  simple  heart  of  a  virtuous  iSiv"' 
Vou  might  as  vve  11  storm  the  Tower  single-ha'ded       Bui 
you  may  blemish  her  name  by  light  comments  on  if  «r  K 
aw.ess  pursuits-and  I  don't'^deVthaT'T  n  your  pou^^ 
f^^tW   ""'^PP^-     'P^^^  ''^'^  ^— ^  peop'le^Tnd 
'  By  the  Lord,  I  believe  thou  hast  an  eve  to  the  nrpft^ 
Puritan  thyself,  Master  Harry,'  says  m?  lord    witThh 
reckless,  good-humoured  laugh    and  a7if  he  hli  been 
nar^^mt  "*''i^^'  *"  the  Passionate  appeal  of  the  young 
elf";   H^T"'  5*'T  J"'^  ^^o'^  ^"  'ove  with  he?  thy^ 
flesh  ?  P  P'^  ^'^"^  ^'"^^"^  ^°«^«  by  the  way  of  a^l 

^v.fl}^'^'  "^l  ^°''^;'  '^"^  "*">^'  his  face  flushing  and  his 
Sladvir  ^^  'P?^^'    l""^^^  ^*d  a  mother,  bSt  i  love 

a  nt  To  h  """^K  ^  ''■^''^^P  ^^^  *«  «■  devotee  worships  a 
to  m;  W  Ti  ^'^^  !J^™^  "P«^^"  "ghtly  seems  blasphemy 
to  me.     Would  you  dare  think  of  your  own  mother  so  or 

uffer  any  one  so  to  speak  of  her  !  It  is  a  hoSor  to  me  to 
^ncy  that  any  man  should  think  of  her  impurely  I  imXe 
>ou   I  beseech  you.  to  leave  her.     Dangler  wTll  come  out 
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'Danger,  psha  ! '  says  my  lord,  giving  a  cut  to  the  horses, 
which  at  this  minute — for  we  were  g  t  on  to  the  Downs— 
fairly  ran  off  into  a  gallop  that  no  pulling  could  stop.  T'e 
rein  broke  in  Lord  Mohun's  hands,  and  the  furious  beasts 
scampered  madly  forwards,  the  carriage  swaying  to  and 
fro,  and  the  persons  within  it  holding  on  to  the  ides  as  best 
they  might,  until  seeing  a  great  ravine  before  them,  when* 
an  upset  was  inevitable,  the  two  gontlemen  leapt  for  their 
lives,  each  out  of  his  side  of  t!ie  t  aise.  Harry  Esmond 
was  quit  for  a  fall  on  the  grass,  which  was  so  severe  that 
it  stunned  him  for  a  minute  ;  but  he  got  up  presently  very 
sick,  and  bleeding  ->,t  the  nose,  but  with  no  other  hurt. 
The  Lord  Mohun  was  not  so  fortunate  ;  he  fell  on  his 
head  against  a  stone,  and  lay  on  the  ground  dead  to  all 
appearance. 

This  misadventure  happened  as  the  gentlemen  were  on 
their  return  homewards  ;  and  my  Lord  Castlewood,  with  his 
son  and  daughter,  who  were  going  out  for  a  ride,  met  the 
ponies  as  they  were  galloping  vith  the  car  behind,  the 
broken  traces  entangling  their  heels,  and  my  lord's  people 
turned  and  stopped  them.  It  was  young  Frank  who  spied 
out  Lord  Mohun's  scarlet  coat  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
the  party  made  up  to  that  unfortunate  gentleman  and 
Esmond,  who  was  now  standing  over  him.  His  large  peri- 
wig and  feathered  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  he  was  bleeding 
profusely  from  a  wound  on  the  forehead,  and  looking,  and 
being,  indeed,  a  coipse. 

'  Great  God  !  he's  dead  ! '  says  my  lord.  '  Ride,  some 
one  :  fetch  a  doctor — stay.  I'll  go  home  and  bring  back 
Tusher  ;  he  knows  surgery,'  and  my  lord,  with  his  son  after 
him,  galloped  away. 

They  were  scarce  gono  when  Harry  Esmond,  who  was 
indeed  but  just  come  to  himself,  bethought  him  of  a  similai- 
accident  which  he  had  seen  on  a  ride  from  Newmark  it  to 
Cambridge,  and  taking  off  a  sleeve  of  my  lord's  coat,  Harry, 
with  a  p'^nknife,  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm,  and  was  greatly 
relieved,  after  a  moment,  to  see  the  blood  flow.  He  was 
near  half  an  hour  before  he  came  to  himself,  by  which  time 
Doctor  Tusher  and  little  Frank  arrived,  and  found  my  lord 
not  a  corpse  indeed,  but  as  pale  as  one. 

After  a  time,  and  when  he  was  able  to  bear  motion,  they 
put  ni;  lord  upon  a  groom's  hi>rse,  and  gave  the  other  to 
Esmond,  the  men  walking  on  each  side  of  my  lord,   tu 
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support  him,  if  need  were,  and  worthy  Doctor  Tusher  with 
them    Little  Frank  and  Harry  rode  to'^ether  at  a  foot  p^e 
When  we  rode  together  home,  the  bov  said  :   '  We  met 

ThT^'  V^°  J^"  J*^^'"g  ^»  the  terrace  with  the  doctor. 

and  papa  frightened  her,  and  told  her  you  were  dead ' 

1  hat  I  was  dead  ?  '  asks  Harry. 
'  Yes.     Papa  says :  "  Here's  poor  Harry  killed,  mv  dear  • ' 
on  which  mamma  gives  a  great  scream  ;   and  oh,  Harry  ' 
she  drops  down  ;   and  I  thought  she  was  derd,  tcio.     Ahd 

his  great  oaths  :  and  he  turned  quite  pale  ;  and  then  he 
began  to  laugh  somehow,  and  he  told  the  doctor  to  take 

T'lni^Tk*"!**  '"!.*''  ^^^^"^  ^'"^  '  and  we  left  him.  And 
1  looked  back,  and  saw  him  dashing  water  out  of  the  foun- 
tarn  en  to  mamma.    Oh,  she  was  so  frightened  ' ' 

Musing  upon  this  curious  history— for  my  Lord  Mohun's 
name  was  Henry  too,  and  they  called  each  other  Frank  and 

pf^  ^^^''T*'''^  ''^J.  *,  ""^^  disturbed  and  anxious, 
bsmond  rode  home.  His  dear  lady  was  on  the  terrace  stil' 
one  of  her  women  with  her,  and  my  lord  no  longer  there. 
1  here  are  steps  and  a  little  door  thence  down  into  the  n  ad. 
31y  lord  passed,  looking  very  ghastly,  with  a  handkerchief 
over  his  head,  and  without  his  hat  and  periwig,  which  a 
groom  carried,  but  his  politeness  did  not  desert  him,  and  he 
made  a  bow  to  the  lady  above. 

'  Thank  Heaven  you  are  safe,'  she  said. 
'  huzz"^  ^^  '^  Harry,  too,  mamma,'  says  little  Frank,— 

A-^fll7  Esmond  got  oflf  the  horse  to  run  to  his  mistress,  as 
did  little  Frank,  and  one  of  the  grooms  took  cY  A  the 

two  beasts,  while  the  other,  hat  and  periwig  in  hanu,  walked 
by  my  lord's  bridle  to  the  front  gate,  which  lay  half  a  mile 

*  JJh'  my  boy  !  what  a  fright  you  have  given  me  ! '  Lady 
tastlewood  raid  when  Harry  Esmond  came  up,  greeting 
inm  with  one  of  her  shining  looks.,  and  a  voice  of  tende? 
^velcome  ;  and  she  was  so  kind  as  to  kiss  the  joang  man 
( twas  the  second  time  she  had  so  honoured  him),  and  she 
walked  into  the  house  between  him  and  her  son,  holding 
a  hand  of  each.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

WE   RIDE  AFTER  HIM  TO  LONDON 

After  a  repose  of  a  couple  of  days,  the  Lord  Mohun  was  so 
far  recovered  of  his  hurt  as  to  be  able  to  announce  his 
departure  for  the  next  morning;    when,  accordingly,   he 
took  leave  of  Castlewood,  proposing  to  ride  to  London  by 
easy  stages,  and  lie  two  nights  upon  the  road.     His  host 
treated   him  with   a  studied   and  ceremonious  courtesv 
certainly  different  from  my  lord's  usual  frank  and  careless 
demeanour  ;    but  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
t\vo  lords  parted  otherwise  than  good  friends,  though  Harrv 
Esmond   remarked  that   my  lord  viscount  only  saw    liis 
guest  in  company  with  other  persons,  and  seemed  to  avoid 
being  alone  with  him.     Nor  did  he  ride  any  distance  with 
Lord  Mohun,  as  his  custom  was  with  most  of  his  friends 
whom  he  was  always  eager  to  welcome  and  unwilling  to  lose  ' 
but  contented  himself,   when  his  lordship's  horses   were 
announced,  and  their  owner  appeared  booted  for  liis  journey 
to  take  a  courteous  leave  of  the  ladies  of  Castlewood    bv 
following  the  Lord  Mohun  downstairs  to  his  horses,  and  bv 
bowing  and  wishing  him  a  good  day,  in  the  courtyard 
1  shall  see  you  m  London  before  very  long,  Mohun,'  mv 
lord  said,  with  a  smile  ;  '  when  we  will  settle  our  accounts 
together.' 

'  Do  not  let  them  trouble  you,  Frank,'  said  the  other 
good-naturedly,  and,  holding  out  his  hand,  looked  rather 
surprised  at  the  grim  and  stately  manner  in  which  his  host 
received  his  parting  salutation  :  and  so,  followed  by  his 
people,  he  rode  away. 

Harry  Esmond  was  witness  of  the  departure.  It  was 
very  different  to  my  lord's  coming,  for  which  great  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  (the  old  house  putting  on  its  best 
appearance  to  welcome  its  guest),  and  there  was  a  sadness 
and  constraint  about  all  persons  that  day,  which  filled 
Mr.  Esmond  with  gloomy  forebodings,  and  sad  indefinite 
appeehensions.  Lord  Castlewood  stood  at  the  door  watch- 
ing his  guest  and  his  people  as  they  went  out  under  the 
arch  of  the  outer  gate.  When  he  was  there.  Lord  Mohuti 
turned  once  more,  my  lord  viscount  slowly  raised  liis  beaver 
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and  bowed  His  face  wore  a  peciliar  livid  look,  Harrv 
thought.  He  cursed  and  kicked  away  his  dogs,  which  cam^ 
jumping  about  h,m-then  he  walked  up  to  th;  fountain  in 

cokS"?;tn  .h     k''"'"'*'  and  leaned  against  a  pillar  and 
looked  into  the  ba^in.     As  Esmond  crossed  over  to  his 
own  room    late  the  chaplain's,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
;'".«H '  *"^,*"/"t'^  to  «•?*««•  in  at  the  low  door,  he  saw  Lady 
(a^tlewood   looking   through    the   curtains   of   the   great 
wmdow  of  the  drawing-room  overhead,  at  my  lord  L  he 
stood  regarding  the  fountain.     There  was  in  the  court 
a  peculiar  silence  somehow  ;   and  the  scene  remained  long 
in   J^^monds    memory ;— the  sky   bright  overhead-    thp 
buttresses  of  the  building  and  th"^  sun'dial  citing  shadovv 
over  the  gilt  memento  mori  inscribed  underneath  ;   the  two 
dogs  a  black  greyhound  and  a  spaniel  nearly  white,  the  one 
Mth  his  face  up  to  the  sun,  and  the  other  snuffing  amongst 
the  grass  and  stones,  and  my  lord  leaning  over  the  fountain 
Aduch  was  plashing  audibly.     'Tis  strange  how  that  scene 
and  the  sound  of  that  fountain  remain  fixed  on  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  has  beheld  a  hundred  sights  of  splendour,  and 
danger  too,  of  which  he  has  kept  no  account 

It  was  Lady  Castlewood,  she  had  been  laughing  all  the 
rnornmg.  and  especially  gay  and  lively  before  her  husband 

^nLu     7        u  '''^'''  ^^  '''*'"  "^  *^^  *^'o  gentlemen  went 

together  from  her  room,  ran  to  Harry,  the  expression  of  her 

•ount--    -'  qi^te  changed  now,  and  with  a  face  and  eyes 

*ull  t  ,nd  said,     Follow  them,  Harry,  I  am  sure 

some      .  s  gone  \yrong.'     And  so  it  was  that  Esmond 

^as  ..,  epsesdropper  at   this  lady's  orders:    and 

etirea  to  ms  ow,   chamber,  to  give  himself  time  in  truth  to 

nr  h.     ^o^POf  a  story  which  would  soothe  his  mistress, 

tor  he  could  not  but  have  his  own  apprehension  that  some 

serious  quarrel  was  pending  between  the  two  gentlemen 

u-^nS  o  ?°T*  Ji  ^^""^'/^  ^^y^  ^^'^  ^'"J^  company  at  Castle- 
u  ood  sat  at  table  as  of  e vemngs  :  this  care,  though  unnamed 
«and  invisible  being  nevertheless  present  ahvay,  in  the  mind^ 

:!nfL  *?i,-^^^  l^^'""""  ^^'^'^-  ^^y  ^o'-d  «as  exceeding 
fvl  f  r  11^'  Whenever  he  quitted  the  room,  his  wife's 
p-es  followed  him.  He  behaved  to  her  with  a  kind  of  moum- 
tul  courtesy  and  kindness  remarkable  in  one  of  his  blunt 
ways  and  ordinary  rough  manner.     He  called  her  by  her 

I  thllf"  1!mT  ''^*^"  ^""^  ^°"^^y'  ^^as  very  soft  and  gentle 
\Mth  the  children,  especially  with  the  boy,  whom  he  did  not 
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love,  and  being  lax  about  church  generally,  ho  went  thither 
and  performed  all  the  offices  (down  even  to  listening  to 
Doctor  Tusher's  sciinon)  with  great  devotion. 

'  He  paces  his  room  all  ni^'ht ;  what  is  it  ?  Henry,  find 
out  what  it  is,'  Lady  Castlewood  said  constantly  "to  her 
young  dependant.  '  He  htvs  sent  three  letters  to  London  ' 
she  said,  another  day. 

'  Indeed,  madam,  they  were  to  a  law^'er,'  Harry  answered, 
who  knew  of  these  letters,  and  had  seen  a  part  of  tho 
correspondence,  which  related  to  a  new  loan  my  lord  was 
raising ;  and  when  the  young  man  remonstrated  with  his 
patron,  my  lord  said,  '  He  was  only  raising  money  to 
pay  off  an  old  debt  on  the  property,  which  must  be 
discharged.' 

Regarding  the  money.  Lady  Castlewood  was  not  in  the 
least  anxious.  Few  fond  women  feel  money-distressed  ; 
indeed  you  can  hardlj  ^^ive  a  woman  a  greater  pleasure  than 
to  bid  her  pawn  her  diamonds  for  the  man  she  loves  ;  and 
I  remember  hearing  Mr.  Congreve  say  of  my  Lord  Marl- 
borough,  that  the  reason  why  my  lord  was  so  successful 
with  women  as  a  young  man  was.  because  he  took  monev  of 
them.  '  There  are  few  men  who  will  make  such  a  sacrifice 
for  them,'  says  Mr.  Congreve,  who  knew  a  part  of  the  sex 
pretty  well. 

Harry  Esmond's  vacation  was  just  over,  and,  as  hatli 
been  said,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  University  foi 
his  last  term  before  taking  his  degree  and  entering  into  the 
Church.     He  had  made  up  his  mind  for  this  office,  not 
indeed  with  that  reverence  which  becomes  a  man  about 
to  enter  upon  a  duty  so  holy,  but  with  a  worldly  spirit  of 
acquiescence  in  the  prudence  of  adopting  that  profession 
for  his  calling.     But  his  reasoning  was  that  he  owed  all  to 
the  family  of  Castlewood,  and  loved  better  to  be  near  them 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  ;   that  he  might  be  useful 
to  his  benefactors,  who  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  him 
andafTection  for  him  in  return  ;  that  he  might  aid  in  bringinu 
up  the  young  heir  of  the  house  and  acting  as  his  governor  : 
that  he  might  continue  to  be  his  dear  patron's  and  mistress's 
friend  and  adviser,  who  both  were  pleased  to  say  that  thev 
should  ever  look  upon  him  as  such  :  and  so,  by  making  hini- 
self  useful  to  those  he  loved  best,  he  proposed  to  console 
•  r^u  ^^^  8'^'"g  "P  °f  *^"y  schemes  of  ambition  which  he 
might  have  had  in  his  own  bosom.     Indeed,  his  mistress  had 
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told  him  that  she  would  not  l»avo  liim  leave  her  :  and  what. 

(V'or  Hhe  commanded  was  will  to  him. 
Tlie  Lady  Cw^tlewood's  mind  was  greatly  relieved  in  the 

ast  few  days  of  this  well-rememberc^  holiday  time,  bv  mv 

..rd  H  announemg  one  morning,  after  the  post  had  brought 
h  m  letters  from  London,  ir,  a  careless  tone,  that  the  Lord 

Mohun  was  gone  to  Paris,  and  was  about  to  make  a  areat 
journey  ,n  feu  rope  ;  and  though  Lord  Castlewood's  own 
..'  ..om  did  not  wear  off,  or  his  behaviour  alter,  yet  this  cause 
of  anxiety  being  removed  from  his  lady's  mind,  she  began  to 
l..|  more  hopeful  and  easy  in  her  spirits ;  striving  too^  with 
all  he  heart,  and  by  all  the  means  of  soothing  inLr  power 

..call  back  my  lord's  cheerfulness  and  dissipate  his  Lodv' 
iiuinour.  '' 

lioalth,  that  he^ wanted  to  see  his  physician;  that  he 
A  M  ^?  ,¥"don,  and  consult  Doctor  Cheyn;.  It  wal 
Hureed  that  Ins  lordship  and  Harry  Esmond  should  make 
the  journey  as  far  as  London  together  ;  and  of  a  Mondav 
mornmg,  the  lOth  of  October,  in  the  year  ITW   thevVet 

orwards  towards  London  on  horseback.  The  day  Sfore 
I'cmg  Sunday  and  the  rain  pouring  down,  the  family  did 
not  v,s,t  church  :  and  at  night  my  lord  read  the  servfce  to 
hs  family,  very  finely,  and  with  a  peculiar  sweetness  and 
,rav  ty-speakmg  the  parting  benediction,  Harry  thought 
M^SpTnd'  :^'tr^\  AndhekissUandembrafed 
iTt  in?  f  /  '^"  ^^°'■^^  ^^^y  '^'^"*  *«  their  own  chambers 
u     uTh  n  J"?"*"^'!  ^^^Vf  r^  ordinarily  wont  to  show, 

ttrAl^     «plemmty  and  feeling  of  which  they  thought  in 
ittcr  days  with  no  small  comfort 

tl.J'famiirLV'^S  ^^^  next  morning  (after  adieux  from 
t  le  tamiJy  as  tender  as  on  the  mght  previous)  lav  fh  t 
mght  on  the  road,  and  entered  LoSdon'^TnTg  ifZ;  my 
>rd  gomg  to  the  '  Trumpet '.  in  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall  a 
l.ouse  used  by  the  military  in  his  time  as  a  young  min  and 
accustomed  by  his  lordsh^  i  ever  since 

vi^!" hS^^vl^^^''  ""y  lords  arrival  (which  showed  that  his 
visit  had  been  arranged  before'iand^  my  lord's  man  of 
husness  arrived  from  Gray's  Lm ;  and  thinking  th^t  his 
patron  might  v^ish  to  be  private  with  the  lawyer,  Esmond 

h?rt     in?r::?^  5"i?  '•  i'''  '"J  ^«^^  «^'d  his  Lsiness  was 
u  ?n  I,'  j"*^<^»c<^  Mr.  Esmond  particularly  to  the  lawyer 
«  ho  had  been  engaged  for  the  family  in  the  old  lord's  time  ; 
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M  ho  said  that  ho  liad  }Miid  the  money,  a»  deHiretl  that  day. 
to  my  Lord  Mohun  himself,  at  hin  lotlgingH  in  Bow  Street ; 
that  hiH  hirdship  had  expressed  »  ne  surprise,  as  it  was  not 
tn«tomary  to  employ  lawyers,  he  said,  in  such  transactions 
b<>tween  men  of  honour  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  had  returneil 
my  lord  viscount's  note  of  hand,  which  he  held  at  his  client's 
disposition. 

'  I  thought  the  Lord  Mohun  had  been  in  Paris  ! '  cried 
Mr.  F)smond,  in  great  alarm  and  astonishment. 

'He  is  come  back  at  my  invitation,'  said  my  lord 
viscount.     '  We  have  accounts  to  settle  together.' 

'  I  pray  Heaven  they  are  over,  sir,'  says  Esmond. 

*  Oh,  quite,'  replied  the  .  ther,  looking  hard  at  the  younj; 
man.  '  He  was  rather  troublesome  about  that  money 
which  I  told  you  I  had  lost  to  him  at  play.  And  now  'tis 
paid,  and  we  are  quits  on  that  score,  and  we  shall  meet 
gooo  '-'ends  again. 

'  My  lord,'  cried  out  Esmond, '  I  am  sure  you  are  deceiving 
me.  and  that  there  is  a  quarrel  between  the  Lord  Mohun 
and  you.' 

'  Quarrel— pish  !  We  shall  sup  together  this  very  night. 
and  dnnk  a  bottle.  Every  man  is  ill-humoured  who  los<  < 
such  a  sum  as  I  liave  lost.  But  now  'tis  paid,  and  niv 
anger  is  gone  with  it.' 

'  VVhere  shall  we  sup,  sir  ?  '  says  Harry. 

'  We  !  Let  some  gentlemen  wait  till  they  are  asked.' 
says  my  lord  viscount,  with  a  laugh.  '  You  go  to  Duko 
Street,  and  see  Mr.  Betterton.  You  love  the  play,  I  know . 
Leave  me  to  follow  my  own  devices  ;  and  in  the  morninj.' 
well  breakfast  together,  with  what  appetite  we  may,  a< 
the  play  says.' 

•  By  G—  !  my  lord,  I  will  not  leave  you  this  night,'  sav< 
Harry  Esmond.  '  I  think  I  know  the  cause  of  your  dispute . 
I  swear  to  you  'tis  nothi'-  .  On  the  very  day  the  accident 
befell  Lord  Mohun,  7  wa-  ^peaking  to  him  about  it.  I  know 
that  nothing  has  passed  but  idle  gallantry  on  his  part.' 

'  You  know  that  nothing  has  passed  but  idle  gallantry 
between  Lord  Mohun  and  my  wife,'  says  my  lord,  in  a 
thundering  voice—'  you  knew  of  this,  and  did  not  tell  me  .' " 

"  I  knew  more  of  it  than  my  dear  mistress  did  herseif. 
sir— a  thousand  times  more.  How  was  she,  who  was  as 
innocent  as  a  child,  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
covert  addresses  of  a  villain  ?  ' 
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'A  villain  he  is.  y„u  allow,  and  would  have  taken  mv 
u  if«!  away  from  nje. 
'  Sir,  she  iH  as  pure  as  an  angel.'  cried  young  Esmond. 

Have  I  said  a  word  against  her  ?  '  shrieks  out  my  lord. 
Did  I  ever  doubt  that  she  was  nure  ?     It  would  have  been 
..last  day  of  her  life  when  I  did.     Do  you  faney  I  think 
hat  *Ae  would  go  astray  ?     No.  she  hasn't  pa-sswrn  enough 
f(.r   that.    She   neither   sins   nor   forgives.     J    know    her 
trrnper-and  now  I've  lost  her:    by  Heave;     [  love  her 
ten  thousand  times  more  than  ever  I  did— y       ulien  she 
M^as  young  and  as  beautiful  as  an  angel-when  she  smiled 
at  me  in  her  old  father's  house,  and  u.sed  to  lie  in  wait 
for  me  tjiere  as  I  eame  from  hunting-when  I  used  to  fling 
my  head  down  on  her  llttl-  knees  and  ery  like  a  ehlld  on 
lur  lap-and  swear  I  woulc    eform  and  drink  no  more,  and 
play  no  more,  and  follow  women  no  more  ;    when  all  the 
men  of  the  Court  u.sed  to  be  following  her-when  she  used 
to  look  with  her  eluld  more  beautiful,  by  George,  than  the 
Madonna  in  the  Queen's  Chapel.     I  am  not  grfod  like  her. 
-J  u  •     r  .""  '^"'^y  Heaven,  who  is  ?     I  tired  and 
«eaned  her,  I  know  that  very  well.     I  could  not  talk  to 
I    '    il'''';   men    of   wit  and    books  could  do  that,   and 

Zt?m^  ^f  ^ i?!!'^"''-  ^'""^y'  ^^-h^"  y°^'  «•»«  »>"t 

a  boy  of  hfteen  I  could  hear  you  two  together  talking  your 
poetry  and  your  books  ti.l  I  was  in  such  .  -age  that  vas 
ht  to  strangle  you.  But  you  were  always  a  gooi  ad. 
Harrr  and  I  loved  you,  you  know  I  did.  And  I  feic  she 
didn  t  belong  to  me  :  and  the  children  don't.  And  I  be- 
sot ed  myself,  and  gambled,  and  d^nk.  and     ..k  to  all 

nllf  \?1'^^''    '^3  T  ?M  ^T^''  ^"*^  ^'    '       *^"d  r  ow  comes 
tM.s  Mohun,  and  she  hkes  him,  I  know  she  like>,  him.' 
_^^ndeed,  and  on  my  soul,  you  are  wrong,  sir,'  Esmond 

H.^''^'  takes  letters  from  him.'  cries  my  lord-'  look  here 
Harry,  and  he  pulled  out  a  paper  with  a  brown  stai  1  of 
Mood  upon  It.  '  It  fell  from  him  that  day  he  wasn't  killed. 
Ur  e  of  the  grooms  picked  it  up  from  the  ground  and  gave 

!  Here  It  IS  in  their  d d  comedy  jargon.     "Divine 

Monana-Wliy  look  so  coldly  on  you?  tlaf  e  who  adores 
>'>u  .  tiave  you  no  compassion  on  the  tortur-s  you  have 
--en  me  suffering  ?     Do  you  vouchsafe  no  re^iiy  to  billets 

n  111?/""'*/^"  T'*^  .*'*''  ^'^°^  °f  '">'  »»^^^*  She  had 
more  letters  from  him. 
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'  But  she  answered  none,'  cries  Esmond. 

'  That's  not  Mohun's  fault,'  says  my  lord,  '  and  I  will 
be  revenged  on  him,  as  God's  in  heaven,  I  will.' 

'  For  a  light  word  or  two,  will  you  risk  your  lady's  honoui- 
and  your  family's  happiness,  my  lord  ? '  Esmond  interposed 
beseechingly. 

'Psha— there  shall  be  no  question  of  my  wife's  honour,' 
said  my  lord  ;  '  we  can  quarrel  on  plenty  of  grounds  besido. 
If  I  hve,  that  villain  will  be  punished  ;  if  I  fall,  my  family 
will  be  only  the  better  :  there  will  only  be  a  spendthrift 
the  less  to  keep  in  the  world  :  and  Frank  has  better  teaching 
than  his  father.  My  mind  is  made  up,  Harry  Esmond,  and 
whatever  the  event  is  I  am  easy  about  it.  I  leave  my  wife 
and  you  as  guardians  to  the  children.' 

Seeing  that  my  lord  was  bent  upon  pursuing  this  quan-el. 
and  that  no  entreaties  would  draw  him  from  it,  Harry 
Esmond  (then  of  a  hotter  and  more  impetuous  nature  than 
now,  when  care,  and  reflection,  and  grey  hairs  have  calnud 
him)  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  stand  by  his  kind  generous 
patron,  and  said— '  My  lord,  if  you  are  determined  up  ■ 
war,  you  must  not  go  into  it  alone.  'Tis  the  duty  of  our 
house  to  stand  by  its  chief  :  and  I  should  neither  forgive 
myself  nor  you  if  you  did  not  call  me,  or  I  should  be  absent 
from  you  at  a  moment  of  danger.' 

'  Why,  Harry,  my  poor  boy,  you  are  bred  for  a  parson,' 
says  my  lord,  taking  Esmond  by  the  hand  very  kindly  • 
and  it  M  ere  a  great  pity  that  you  should  meddle  in  the 
matter. 

'  Your  lordship  thought  of  being  a  churchman  once ' 
Harry  answered,  '  and  your  father's  orders  did  not  prevent 
him  hghting  at  Castlewood  against  the  Roundheads.  Your 
enemies  are  mine,  sir  :  I  can  use  the  foils,  as  you  have  seen 
indifferently  well,  and  don't  think  I  shall  be  afraid  when' 
the  buttons  are  taken  off  'em.'  And  then  Harry  explained 
with  some  blushes  and  hesitation  (for  the  matter  was 
delicate,  and  he  feared  lest,  by  having  put  himself  forward 
in  the  quarrel,  he  might  have  offended  his  patron),  how  he 
liad  himself  expostulated  with  the  Lord  Mohun,  and  pro- 
posed to  measure  swords  with  him  if  need  were  and  he 
could   not  be  got  to  withdraw  peaceably  in  this  dispute. 

And  I  should  have  beat  him,  sir,'  says  Harry,  laughing. 

He  never  could  parry  that  hotte  I  brought  from  Cambridge. 
Let  us  have  half  an  hour  of  it,  and  rehearse— I  can  teacli 
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it  your  lordship  :   'tis  the  most  delicate  point  in  the  world 
and  if  you  miss  it  your  adversary's  sword  is  through  you  '   ' 

•  By  George,  Harry  !  you  ought  to  be  the  head  of  the 
house  says  my  lord  gloomily.  '  You  had  been  better 
Lord  Castlewood  than  a  lazy  sot  like  me,'  he  added,  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  surveying  his  kinsman  «ith 
very  kind  and  affectionate  glances. 

'  Let  us  take  our  coats  oflF  and  have  half  an  hour's  practice 
before  nightfall,  says  Harry,  after  thankfully  grasping  his 
patron's  manly  hand.  * 

'  You  are  but  a  little  bit  of  a  lad,'  says  my  lord  good- 

.umouredly  ;    '  but,  in  faith,  I  believe  you  could  do  for 

that  fello\y.     No   my  boy,'  he  continued,  '  I'll  have  none 

of  your  femts  and  tricks  of  stabbing  :   I  can  use  my  sword 

pretty  well  too,  and  will  fight  my  own  quarrel  my  own  way.' 

But  I  shall  be  by  to  see  fair  play,'  cries  Harry. 

*  Yes,  God  bless  you— you  shall  be  by.' 

-When  is  it,  sir  ?  '  says  Harry,  for  he  saw  that  the  matter 
lord  ^'•''^"ged    privately,   and    beforehand,    by   my 

*  'Tis  arranged  thus  :  I  sent  off  a  courier  to  Jack  Westburv 
to  say  that  I  wanted  him  specially.     He  knows  for  what, 
and  will  be  here  presently,  and  drink  part  of  that  bottle 
of  sack.     Then  we  shall  go  to  the  theatre  in  Duke  Street 
where  we  shall  meet  Mohun  ;  and  then  we  shall  all  go  sup  at 
the '  Rose  or  the  '  Greyhound '.   Then  we  shall  call  for  cards, 
and  there  will  be  probably  a  difference  over  the  cards— 
and  then,  God  help  us  .'-either  a  wicked  villain  and  traitor 
siiall  go  out  of  the  world,  or  a  poor  worthless  devil,  that 
doesn  t  care  to  remain  in  it.     I  am  better  away,  Hal— mv 
wife  A^ll  be  al!  the  happier  when  I  am  gone,'  says  my  lord 
with  a  groan  that  tore  the  heart  of  Harry  Esmond  so  that 
lie  fairly  broke  into  a  sob  over  his  patron's  kind  hand. 

1  he  business  was  talked  over  with  Mohun  before  he  left 
home-Castlewood  1  mean  '-my  lord  went  on.  '  I  took 
.  fh  t  -n  ^  ^»™' ^;^'ch  I  had  read,  and  I  charged  him 
nth  his  villany,  and  he  could  make  no  denial  of  it,  only 
He  said  that  my  wife  was  innocent.' 

•  And  so  she  is  ;   before  Heaven,  mv  lord,  she  is  •  '  cries 
Harry.  '  -         .  , 

;  No  doubt,  no  doubt.     They  always  are,'  says  my  lord, 
accident  ^  ""  ^'^  ''^^  *''"^'  ""^^  ^^'"^^^  ^''°"* 
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'  But,  my  lord,  my  name  is  Harry,'  cried  out  Esmond, 
burning  red.     '  You  told  my  lady,  "  Harry  was  killed  !  "  ' 

'  Damnation  !  shall  I  fight  you  too  ?  '  shouts  my  lord, 
in  a  fury.  '  Are  you,  you  little  serpent,  warmed  by  my 
fire,  going  to  sting — you  ? — No,  my  boy,  you're  an  honest 
boy  ;  you  are  a  good  boy.'  (And  here  he  broke  from  rag(- 
into  tears  even  more  cruel  to  see.)  '  You  are  an  honest  boy. 
and  I  love  you ;  and,  by  Heavens,  I  am  so  wretched  that 
I  don't  care  what  sword  it  is  that  ends  me.  Stop,  here".-* 
Jack  Westbury.  Well,  Jack  !  Welcome,  old  boy  !  Thi> 
is  my  kinsman,  Harry  Esmond.' 

'  Who  brought  your  bowls  for  you  at  Castlewood,  sir,' 
says  Harry,  bowing  ;  and  the  three  gentlemen  sat  down 
and  drank  of  that  bottle  of  sack  which  was  prepared  for 
them. 

'  Harry  is  number  three,'  says  my  lord.  '  You  needn't 
be  afraid  of  him.  Jack.'  And  the  colonel  gave  a  look,  a.>* 
much  as  to  say,  '  Indeed,  he  don't  look  as  if  I  need.'  And 
then  my  lord  explained  what  he  had  only  told  by  hints 
before.  When  he  quarrelled  with  Lord  Molum  he  wa.s 
indebted  to  his  lordship  in  a  sum  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds, 
for  which  Lord  Mohun  said  he  proposed  to  wait  until  my  lord 
viscount  should  pay  him.  My  lord  had  raised  the  sixteen 
hundred  pounds  and  sent  them  to  Lord  Mohun  that  morning, 
and  before  quitting  home  had  put  his  affairs  into  order, 
and  was  now  quite  ready  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  quarrel. 

When  we  had  drunk  a  couple  of  bottles  of  sack,  a  coach 
was  called,  and  the  three  gentlemen  went  to  the  Duke's 
Playhouse,  as  agreed.  The  play  was  one  of  Mr.  Wycherley's 
— Love  in  a  Wood. 

Harry  Esmond  has  thought  of  that  play  ever  since  with 
a  kind  of  terror,  and  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  actress  who 
performed  the  girl's  part  in  the  comedy.  She  was  di-sguiscd 
as  a  page,  and  came  and  stood  before  the  genth  nen  a> 
they  sat  on  the  stage,  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  with 
a  pair  of  arch  black  eyes,  and  laughed  at  my  lord,  and 
asked  what  ailed  the  gentlemen  from  the  country,  and  had 
he  had  bad  news  from  Bullock  Fair  ? 

Between  the  acts  of  the  play  the  gentlemen  crossed  over 
and  conversed  freely.  There  were  two  of  Lord  Mohun- 
party,  Captain  Macartney,  in  a  military  habit,  and  a  gentle- 
man in  a  suit  of  blue  velvet  and  silver  in  a  fair  periwi*.'. 
with  a  rich  fall  of  point  of  Venice  lace — my  lord  the  Earl  of 
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S'l'h^-T"^  ^^"5"^-.  ^yJ""'^  ^^^  *  ^^Ver  of  oranges, 
\  ^^,     ^^  *"**  ^^^'^^^  to  the  actresses,  joking  with  them 
And  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  when  my  Lord  Mohin  safd  something 
rude,  turned  on  him    and  asked  him  what  he  did  there 
and  whether  he  and  his  friends  had  come  to  stab  anybody 
else.  ^  they  did  poor  Will  Mountford  ?    My  lord's  dark  face 
tT  ^f  f  ^*t  this  taunt  and  wore  a  mischievous  fatal  look. 
h7v,      i^*'T  '*  remembered  it,  and  said  so  afterward. 
When  the  play  vvas  ended  the  two  parties  joined  company  • 
and  my  Lord  Castlewood  then  proposed  that  they  should  eo 
0  a  tavern  and  sup.    Lockit's,  the  '  Greyhound '! in  Charing 
ross,  was  the  house  selected.     All  six  marched  togethef 
that  way  ;    the  three  lords  going  ahead,  Lord  Mohun's 
.aptam,  and  Colonel  Westbury,  and  Harry  EsmondAvEg 
behind    them      As    they   walked,    Westbury    told    Harr? 
Esmond  about  his  old  friend  Dick  the  Scholar,  who  hid 
got  promotion,  and  was  comet  of  the  Guards,  and  had 
wrote  a  book  called  the  Christian  Hero,  and  had  all  the 
Guards  to  laugh   at  him  for  his  pains,  for  the  Christian 
Hero  WM  breaking  the  commandments  constantly, Westbury 
said,  and  had  fought  one  or  two  duels  already.    And,  in 
a  lower  tone,  Westbury  besought  young  Mr.  Esmond  to  take 
no  part  m  the  quarrel.     '  There  was  no  need  for  more 
seconds  than  one,'  said  the  colonel,  'and  the  captain  or 
Lord  Warwick  might  easily  withdraw.'     But  Ha?ry  said 

InrLn  kIT^  "*i  ""^  ^u^^"^  *^'^"«h  ^^-^th  the  business. 
Indeed  he  had  a p  an  m  his  head,  which,  he  thought,  might 
prevent  my  lord  viscount  from  engaging.  ^ 

They  went  in  at  the  bar  of  the  taveni,  and  desired 
a  private  room  and  wine  and  cards,  and  when  the  drawer 
had  brought  these,  they  began  to  drink  and  call  healths! 
fHendly  "^  ^        servants  were  in  the  room  appeared  very 

Harry  Esmond's  plan  was  no  other  than  to  engage  in  talk 

ua  rPl      ^^"'\""'  '"  T"^'  *""^'  ^"^  «°  g^t  the  first  of  the 
•  p!  ,?.■'         '  r^""^!  l''^'''  proposed  he  offered  to  play. 

lAt  ^^f  ™^  ^°'^  ^^°h""  (whether  wishing  to^ve 

Many  or  not  cnoosmg  to  try  the  botte  de  J Isuite,  it  is  not 

hv  th^r^I^r  ••  """^^  gentlemen  from  college  should  not 
piav  these  stakes.     You  are  too  young  ' 

•  Who  dares  say  I  am  too  young  ?  '  broke  out  Harry 
N  your  lordship  afraid  ?  '  c  uuv  xiao^. 

■  .\fraid  ! '  cries  out  Mohun. 
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But  my  good  lord  viscount  saw  the  move — '  I'll  play  yon 
for  ten  moidores,  Mohun,'  says  he — '  You  silly  boy,  we  don't 
play  for  groats  here  as  you  do  at  Cambridge  : '  and  Harry, 
who  had  no  such  sum  in  his  pocket  (for  his  half-year's 
salary  was  always  pretty  well  spent  before  it  was  due),  fell 
back  with  rage  and  vexation  in  his  heart  that  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  stake. 

'  I'll  stake  the  young  gentleman  a  crown,'  says  the  Lord 
Mohun's  captain. 

'  I  thought  crowns  were  rather  scarce  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  army,'  says  Harry. 

'  Do  they  birch  at  college  ?  '  says  the  captain. 

'  They  birch  fools,'  says  Harry,  '  and  they  cane  bullies, 
and  they  fling  puppies  into  the  water.' 

'  Faith,  then,  there's  some  escapes  drowning,'  says  the 
captain,  who  was  an  Irishman ;  and  all  the  gentlemen 
began  to  laugh,  and  made  poor  Harry  only  more  angry. 

My  Lord  Mohun  presently  snufifed  a  candle.  It  was  when 
the  drawers  broutrht  in  fresh  bottles  and  glasses  and  were 
in  the  room — on  which  my  lord  viscount  said — '  The  deuce 
take  you,  Mohun,  how  damned  awkward  you  are !  Light 
the  candle,  you  drawer,' 

'  Damned  awkward  is  a  damned  awkward  expression,  my 
lord,'  says  the  other.  '  Town  gentlemen  don't  use  such 
words — or  ask  pardon  if  they  do.' 

'  I'm  a  country  gentleman,'  says  my  lord  viscount. 

'  I  see  it  by  your  manner,'  says  my  Lord  Mohun.  '  No 
man  shall  say  "  damned  awkward  "  to  me.' 

'  I  fling  the  words  in  your  face,  my  lord,'  says  the  other  ; 
'  shall  I  send  the  cards  too  ?  ' 

'  Gentlemen,  gentlemen  !  before  the  servants  ?  '  cry  out 
r^ilonel  Westbury  and  my  Lord  Warwick  in  a  breath. 
The  drawers  go  out  of  the  room  hastily.  They  tell  the 
people  below  of  the  quarrel  upstairs. 

'  Enough  has  been  said,'  says  Colonel  Westbury.  '  Will 
your  lordships  meet  to-morrow  morning  ?  ' 

'  Will  my  Lord  Castlewood  withdraw  his  words  V  '  ask;* 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

'  My  Lord  Castlewood  will  be  first,'  says  Colonel 

Westbury. 

'  Then  we  have  nothing  for  it.  Take  notice,  gentlemen, 
there  h« ve  been  outrageous  words — reparation  asked  and 
refused.' 


A  CHALLENGE 
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l.«/"*^ww!f^''  iW  ™^  ^^^  Castlewood,  putting  on  his 
liat.       Where  shall  the  meeting  be  ?  and  when  '  ' 

'  Since  my  lord  refuses  me  satisfaction,  which  I  deeply 
regret,  there  is  no  time  so  good  as  now,'  says  my  Lord 
Mohun.       Let  us  have  chairs  and  go  t-  Leicester  Field.' 

Are  your  lordslijp  and  I  to  have  the  honour  of  exchanginc 
a  pass  or  two  ?  says  Colonel  Westbury,  with  a  lo^.  low 
to  my  Lord  of  Warwick  and  Holland 

'  It  IS  an  honour  for  me,'  gays  my  lord,  with  a  profound 
congee,  to  be  matched  with  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
at  Mons  and  Namur.' 

'  Will  your  reverence  permit  r  e  to  give  you  a  lesson  '  ' 
.says  the  captain.  "^  ' 

•Nay,  nay,  gentlemen,  two  on  a  side  are  p  aty,'  says 
Harrys  patrom  'Spare  the  boy.  Captain \\xa<;a;tn^y  ' 
fntis  life  "^     hand-for  the  last  time,  save  o^e. 

At  the  bar  of  the  tavern  all  the  gentlemen  stopped,  and 
my  lord  viscount  said,  laughing,  to  the  barwom^  that 
those  cards  set  people  sadly  a-quarreUing  ;  but  that  the 
dispute  was  over  now,  and  the  parties  were  all  going  away 
to  my  Lord  Mohun's  house,  in  Bow  Street,  to  drink  a  bottfe 
more  before  going  to  bed. 

A  hulf-dozen  of  chairs  were  now  called,  and  the  six  gentle- 
men stepping  into  them,  the  wo-d  was  privately  given  to 
the  chairmen  to  go  to  Leicester  Field,  where  the  gentlemen 
were  set  down  opposite  the  'Standard'  Tavern.   It  was  mid- 
night, and  the  town  was  abed  by  this  time,  and  only  a  few 
hgh  8  m  the  windows  of  the  houses;    but  the  night  was 
ofml  l"°"f^       ""i''^  unhappy  purpose  which  the  disputants 
came  about ;   and  so  all  six  entered  into  that  fatal  square 
tlie  chairmen  standing  without  the  railing  and  keeping  the 
gate  lest  any  persons  should  disturb  ihe  meeting. 
All  that  happened  there  hath  been  matter  of  public 
otoriety   and  is  recorded,  for  warning  to  lawless  men,  in 
the  annals  of  our  country.     After  being  engaged  for  not 
ZuJhr-^  couple  of  minutes,  as  Harr|  Esmo^nd  thought 
,  nf ^   K-  u^  occupied  at  the  time  with  his  own  adversary's 

tinJr      "■'*'•'  1.^*''''''  ^f  ""^y  "°^  *^^^'«  t^^^n  a  good  note 

ZS\^  •'''^-  ^'°'"   ^^^^.  ^^^ai'-n^^"  without,   who  were 

tied  n/f»,      '  PlPf'^^".'^  '^*"'"S  ^^'^^  the  railings  of  the 

Untfnn      ^/'f'^T^.^'^^  ^'"^  ^°"^h^t  ^^^t»""-  announced 
tliat  t,onie  catastrophe  had  happened  which  caused  Esmo.>d 
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to  drop  his  sword  and  look  round,  at  whioli  moment  his 
«MMMny  wounded  him  in  tlio  right  hand.  But  the  youn^; 
man  did  not  heed  this  hurt  mudi,  and  ran  up  to  the  pla^.o 
where  he  saw  liis  dej»r  master  was  down. 

My  L<»rd  Mohun  m  as  standing  over  him. 

'  Are  you  nmeh  hurt.  Frank  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

'  I  believe  I'm  a  deiul  nan,'  my  lord  said  from  the  ground. 

'No,  no,  not  so,'  says  the  other;  'and  I  eall  (Jod  to 
witness.  Frank  Ksmond,  that  I  would  have  asked  your 
l)arilon,  had  you  but  given  nie  a  chance.  In — in  the  first 
cause  of  our  falling  out,  I  swear  that  no  one  was  to  blaino 
but  me,  and — and  that  my  lady ' 

'  Hush  !  '  says  my  poor  loitl  viscount,  lifting  himself  on 
his  elbow,  and  speaking  faintly.  '  'Twas  a  dispute  about 
the  cards — the  cursed  cards.  Harry,  ly  boy,  are  you 
wounded,  too  ?  God  help  thee  !  I  loved  thee,  Harry,  and 
thou  must  watch  over  my  little  Frank — and — and  canv 
this  little  heart  to  my  wife.' 

And  here  my  dear  lord  felt  in  his  breast  for  a  locket  \w 
wore  there,  and.  in  the  act.  fell  back,  fainting. 

We  were  all  at  this  terrifiied,  thinking  him  dead  ;  but 
Esmond  and  Colonel  Westbury  bade  the  chairmen  to  coni< 
into  the  field  ;  and  so  my  lord  was  carried  to  one  Mr.  Ainits. 
a  surgeon,  in  Long  Acre,  who  kept  a  bath,  and  there  tlu 
house  was  wakened  up,  and  the  victim  of  this  quarnl 
carried  in. 

My  lord  viscount  was  put  to  bed,  and  his  wound  looked 
to  by  the  surgeon,  who  seemed  both  kind  and  skilful. 
When  he  had  looked  to  my  lord,  he  bandaged  up  Harry 
Esmond's  hand  (who,  from  less  of  blood,  had  fainted  tou. 
in  ilie  house,  and  may  have  been  some  time  unconscious  > ; 
and  when  the  yoing  man  came  to  himself,  you  may  be  suiv 
he  eagerly  asked  what  news  tl>ere  were  of  his  dear  patron  : 
on  which  the  surgeon  carried  him  to  the  room  where  tlie 
Lord  Castlewood  lay  ;  w  ho  had  already  sent  for  a  priest ; 
and  desired  earnestly,  they  said,  to  speak  with  his  kinsman. 
He  was  lying  on  a  bed,  very  pale  and  ghastly,  with  that 
fixed,  fatal  look  in  his  eyes,  which  betokens  death  ;  and 
faintly  beckoning  all  the  other  persons  away  from  him  witi. 
his  hand,  and  crying  out  'Only  Harry  Esmond',  the  iiaiid 
fell  powerless  down  on  the  coverlet,  as  Harry  came  forward. 
and  knelt  down  and  kissed  it. 

'Thou  art   all  but  a  priest,  Harry,'  my  lord  viscoui.: 


A  OKATH-BKD  CONFESSION 

'trlsi!'  "if  ^*  '**"*  T'''^'  «"^  p--"r.  of  h,.  .old 


Are    they   all    gorif-  ?     I>^t 


copfftjwion 

And  with  »afrr-d  Death  ..,...,.^ 
a.1  an  awful  witness  of  hiri  w" rdi'u 


HI 

-hand. 
Hie   make   the-*;  a   death-U-d 


i  waitinj?,a,^  it  were,  at  the  ^J*^l-frx,t 


prof..H.on  of  oontri;?on  frln  faultl'"''-nd~f':  'T''!" 
towards    th»:  world   he  wa.i   leaving    i'/i  l    *'"'^->' 

fonr-fmf^l  Har^    fc'  i      "^^'"l?-     ^>m*t  things  he  said 

'    «ari    by  hi.s  advice.  I  think    thar    Har^^-    t-  ." 

r  ^t^^i^  -^^  ^?n.to  o^of^s*,^ 

bit  111  ^-   ^''"^^    ^    citstrngt-ished    member,    -fir^k*- 

ar  *fve°ivLTin  X*^  '^'  ^^  prie.t  already  at  hi.,  rxx.k... 
i-rlv  ^o  ?h.  h  °?'^"'"?-  an<J  he  foUowed  the  man 

f1    -^       */^t.h''»f  «-bere  my  poor  bra  viscount  lav- 

^^"^^ond-  h'.'nH  "^  ^  J"-  '^"^•'»>"0- -"*  arrival,  and  ^^^ueezin^ 

■  -a"cCl,   ■^''""^  f*"^'™'  tookVlV.  within.  :'; 

^--  out  Vf  t ,;.  r"  " 'f  ~;'^  °"'^>"  '^  more-3Ir.  Atterbur^- 

^c^S'Jhi^r^'   ^H'^''^  God-,  awful   judgeme  t.-   the 
.  ^.^.«  tampered.       He  has  made  hi<  breast  clean  to  lue. 
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forgives  and  bt^lievcs.  and  makes  |■(>^4titution.     Shall  it 
in  })ublie  ?     Shall  \v«?  call  a  witnoHs  to  »ign  it  ? 

•  (Jod  knows,'  sobbed  out  the  young  num,  '  my  dearest 
lord  has  only  done  me  kindness  all  his  life.' 

The  priest  put  the  paper  into  Ksniond's  hand  He  looked 
at  it.     It  swam  before  his  eyes. 

•  'Tis  a  confession,'  he  said. 

•  'Tis  i-s  you  please,'  said  Mr.  Atterbury. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  room,  where  the  cloths  wnr 
drying  for  the  baths,  and  there  lay  a  heap  in  a  corner, 
saturated  with  the  blood  of  my  dear  lord's  body.  Ksmotul 
went  to  the  tire,  and  threw  the  paper  into  it.  'Twas  a  great 
chimney  with  glazed  Dutch  tiles.  How  we  remember  sueli 
trifles  in  such  awful  moments  ! — the  scrap  of  the  book  that 
we  have  read  in  a  great  grief — the  taste  of  that  last  dish 
that  we  have  eaten  before  a  duel  or  some  such  supremo 
meeting  or  parting.  On  the  Dutch  tiles  at  the  bagnio  was 
a  rude  picture  representing  Jacob  in  hairy  gloves,  cheating' 
Isaa('  of  Esau's  birthright.  The  burning  paper  lighted 
it  up. 

'  'Tis  only  a  confession,  Mr.  Atterbury,'  said  the  youag 
man.  He  leaned  his  head  against  the  mantelpiece  .  a  bui>t 
of  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  They  were  the  first  he  had  slied 
as  he  sat  by  his  lord,  scared  by  this  calamity  and  more  yet 
by  what  the  poor  dying  gentleman  had  told  him,  and 
shocked  to  think  that  he  should  be  the  agent  of  bringiiii: 
this  double  misfortune  on  those  he  loved  best. 

'  Let  us  go  to  him,'  said  Mr.  Esmond.  And  accordingly 
they  went  into  the  next  chamber,  where,  by  this  time,  the 
dawn  had  broke,  which  showed  my  lord's  poor  pale  face 
and  wild  appealing  eyes,  that  wore  that  awful  fatal  look  of 
coming  dissolution.  The  surgeon  was  with  him.  He  went 
into  the  chamber  as  Atterbury  came  out  thence.  My  lord 
viscount  turned  round  his  sick  eyes  towards  Esmond.  It 
choked  the  other  to  hear  that  rattle  in  his  throat. 

•  My  lord  viscount,'  says  Mr.  Atterbury,  '  Mr.  Esmond 
\\  ants  no  witnesses,  and  hath  burned  the  paper.' 

'  My  dearest  master  !  '  Esmond  said,  kneeling  down,  and 
taking  his  hand  and  kissing  it. 

My  lord  viscount  sprang  up  in  his  bed,  -^nd  flung  hi^ 
arms  round  Esmond.  *  God  bl — bless  ....,'  Wcvs  all  he  said. 
The  blood  rushed  from  his  mouth,  deluging  the  young  man. 
My  dearest  lord  was  no  more.     He  was  gone  with  a  bles>^ir..' 


KKQi:j|->W  AT  I\  |'A(  fi  ,83 

Znly  /irt.**"'*  ''^""  ^""^  "'f^"*«"-^  «nd  kindneas  in  his 
'  Btnedictibeneilk^.TUe„:  .says  Mr.  Atterbury,  and  tho  vounif 
man  kneehnK  at  the  he-dsido,  ^roam^l  out  an  Arn.n!  ^  ^ 
Who  shall  take  the  news  to  her  ?  '  waw  Mr  f^m.mrr- 
mxt  thought,  And  on  this  he  f^^ought  Mr  Atte;3  l 
h.ar  the  fdings  to  Castlewo^xl.  He  could  not  £^7 his 
mistress  h.mself  with  those  dreadful  news.     Mr  AttT/burv 

iirk^t^o'nlv  l":*!^'  '""T^,  V''  t  ''^''y  ->^*^  -  h"  tab^ 
tHHk  to  niy  lord  s  man,  bidding  him  get  the  horses  for  Mr 

Atterbury    and  ndo  with  him,  and  send  E-smond's  Jwn 
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BOOK    II 


CONTAINS  MR.   ESMOND'S  MILITARY  LIFE,   AND  OTHER  MATTERS 
APPERTAINING  TO  THE   ESMOND  FAMILY. 

CHAPTER  I 

I   AM   IN    PRI.SON,   AND   VISITED,   BUT  NOT  CONSOLED  THERE 

Those  may  imagine,  who  have  seen  death  untimely  strike 
down  persons  revered  and  beloved,  and  know  liow  unavailing 
(  onsolation  is,  what  was  Harry  Esmond's  anguish  after  being 
an  actor  in  that  ghastly  midniglit  scene  of  blood  and  homi- 
(ide.  He  could  not,  he  felt,  have  faced  his  dear  mistref-^ 
and  told  her  that  story.  He  was  thankful  that  kind  Atter- 
hury  consented  to  break  the  sad  news  to  her  but,  besides 
his  grief,  which  he  took  into  prison  with  him,  he  had  that 
in  his  heart  which  secretly  cheered  and  consoled  him. 

A  great  secret  had  been  told  to  Esmond  by  his  unhappy 
stricken  kinsman,  lying  on  his  death-bed.  Were  he  to 
disclose  it, as  m  equity  and  honour  he  might  do,  the  discovery 
would  but  bring  greater  grief  upon  those  whom  he  loved 
best  in  the  world,  and  who  were  sad  enough  already.  Should 
lie  bring  down  shame  and  perplexity  upon  all  those  beings 
to  w  .om  he  w.  «  attached  by  so  many  tender  ties  of  affection 
and  gratitude  ?  degrade  his  father's  widow  ?  impeach  and 
sully  his  father's  and  kinsman's  honour  ?  and  for  what  ? 
for  a  barren  title,  to  be  worn  at  the  expense  of  an  innocent 
boy,  the  son  of  his  dearest  benefactress.  He  had  debated 
this  matter  in  his  conscience,  whilst  his  poor  lord  was 
making  his  dying  confession.  On  one  side  were  ambition, 
tempta,tion,  justice  even  ;  but  love,  gratitude,  and  fidelity, 
pleadwi  on  the  other.  And  when  the  struggle  was  over  in 
Harry's  mind,  a  glow  of  righteous  happiness  filled  it ;  and 
It  was  with  grateful  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  returned  thanks 

'1?^       *'***  ^®^'^*o"  ^^'ch  he  had  been        ^'ed  to  make. 

'  j"  ^  ^^  denied  by  my  own  bi      .       bought  he  ; 

Uiese  dearest  friends  received  and  chei      .a  me.     When 
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I  was  a  nameless  orphan  myself,  and  n*M>dod  a  protortor. 
I  found  one  in  yonder  kind  soul,  w'Ijo  has  p'  to  his  account 
re|H'ntinp  of  the  innocent  wrong  he  has  d  ne.' 

And  with  this  consoling  thought  he  went  away  to  give 
himself  up  at  the  prison,  after  kissing  the  cold  lips  of  his 
benefactor. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  he  had  come  to  the  (Jatehouse 
prison  (where  he  lay  in  no  small  pain  from  his  wound,  which 
inflamed  and  ached  severely);  and  with  those  thoughts  and 
resolu^DUs  that  have  been  just  spoke  of.  to  depress,  and 
yet  to  console  him,  that  H.  Ksmond's  keeper  came  and  told 
him  that  a  visitor  was  asking  for  him,  and  though  he  could 
not  see  her  face,  which  was  enveloped  in  a  black  hood,  her 
whole  figure,  too,  being  veiled  and  covered  with  the  deepest 
mourning,  Esmond  knew  at  once  that  his  visitor  was  his 
dear  mistress. 

He  got  up  from  his  bed,  where  he  was  lying,  being  very 
weak  ;  and  uJvancing  towards  her,  as  the  retiring  kevpcr 
shut  the  door  upon  him  and  his  guest  in  that  sad  place, 
he  put  forward  his  left  hand  (for  the  right  was  wounded  and 
bandaged),  and  he  would  have  taken  that  kind  one  of  his 
mistress,  which  had  done  so  many  oflfices  of  friendship  foi 
,im  for  so  many  years. 

But  the  Lady  Castl  wood  went  back  from  him,  puttin<i 
bark  her  hood,  and  leaning  against  the  great  stanchioned 
door  which  the  gaoler  had  just  closed  upon  them.  Her 
face  was  ghastly  white,  as  Esmond  saw  it,  looking  from  the 
hood  ;  and  her  eyes,  ordinarily  so  sweet  and  tender,  were 
fixed  at  him  with  such  a  tragic  glance  of  woe  and  anger, 
as  caused  the  young  man,  unaccustomed  to  unkindness 
from  that  person,  to  avert  his  own  glances  from  her 
face. 

*  And  this,  Mr.  Esmond,'  she  said,  '  is  where  I  see  you  ; 
and  'tis  to  this  you  have  brought  me  ! ' 

'  You  have  come  to  console  me  in  my  calamity,  madam,' 
said  he  (though,  in  truth,  he  scarce  knew  how  to  address 
her,  his  emotions  at  beholding  her,  so  overpowered  him). 

She  advanced  a  little,  but  stood  silent  and  tremblinjr. 
looking  out  at  him  from  Iier  black  draperies,  with  her  snipili 
white  hands  clasped  together,  and  quivering  lips  and  hol- 
low eyes. 

'  Not  to  reproach  me,'  he  continued,  after  a  pause.  '  My 
grief  is  sufficir   1  as  it  is.' 
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'  Takp  buck  your  hand— do  not  tourh  mo  with  it  ! '  she 
( ri«'d.     '  Ijc.nk  !    thon''H  bloinl  on  it  !  ' 

•  I  wish  thvy  hnd  takon  it  all,'  said  >:Hmond  ;  '  if  vou  ar.- 
unkind  to  m<*.' 

*  Whoro  iH  my  husband  ?  '  she  broko  out.     '  (iiv*-  mo 
hack  my  husband,  Henry  ?      Why  did  vou  ntand  by  at 
inichiight  and  see  him  murdorcfl  /     Why  did  the  traitor 
oscape  who  did  it  ?     You,  tho  champion  of  your  house,  wlio 
offered  to  dio  for  us  !     You  that  ho  h)vod  and  trusted,  and 
tf»  Avliom  I  confided  him— you  that  vowed  tievotion  and 
uratitudo,  and  I  behoved  you — yes,  I  behoved  you — wliy 
are  you  here,  and  my  nnhlo  Francis  gone  ?     Why  did  you 
tome  among  us  ?     You  liave  only  brought  us  'grief  and 
sorrow ;    and  repentance,   bitter,   bitter  repntance,   as  n 
return  for  our  love  and  kindness.     Did   1  ever  do  you 
a  wrong,  Henry  ?     You  were  but  an  orphan  child  when 
I  first  saw  you — when  he  first  saw  you,  who  was  so  good, 
and  noble,  and  trusting.     He  would  have  had  you  sent 
away,  but,  like  a  foolish  woman,  I  besought  bin  to  let  you 
stay.     And  you  pretended  to  love  us,  and  we  believed  you — 
and  you  made  our  house  wretched,   ani  mv  husband's 
heart  went  from  me  :   and  I  lost  him  through  you— I  lost 
him— the  husband  of  my  youth,  I  say.     I  worshipi^d  him  : 
you  know  I  worshipped  him— and  he  was  changed  to  me. 
He  was  no  more  my  Francis  of  old— my  dear,  dear  soldier. 
He  loved  me  before  he  saw  you  ;    and  I  loved  hin       oh, 
(<>  d  is  my  witness  how  I  loved  him  !     Why  did  he  not  send 
you  from  among  us  ?     'Twas  only  his  kindness,  that  could 
refuse  me  nothing  then.     And,  young  as  you  were— yes. 
and  weak  and  alone — there  was  evil,  I  knew  there  was  evil 
in  keeping  you.     I  read  it  in  your  face  and  eyes.     I  saw 
that  they  boded  harm  to  us — and  it  came,  I  knew  it  would. 
Why  did  you  not  die  when  you  had  the  small-pox— and 
I  came  myself  and  watched  you,  and  you  didn't  know  me 
in  your  delirium— and  you  called  out  for  me,  though  I  was 
there  at  your  side.     All  that  has  happened  since,  was  a  just 
judgement  on  my  wicked  heart— my  wicked  jealous  heart. 
Oh,  I  am  punished— awfully  punished  :     My  husband  lies 
m  his  blood— nmrdered  for' defending  me,  mv  kind,  kind, 
irenerous  lord— and  you  were  by.   and  vou 'let  him  die, 
Henry  ! ' 

These  words,  uttered  in  the  wildness  of  her  grief,  by  one 
who  Avas  ordinarily  quiet,  and  spoke  seldom  except  witii 
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a  gentle  smile  and  a  soothing  tone,  rung  in  Esmond's  ear  ; 
and  'tis  said  that  he  repeated  many  of  them  in  the  fever 
into  which  he  now  fell  from  his  wound,  and  perhaps  from 
the  emotion  which  such  passionate,  undeserved  upbraidings 
caused  him.  It  seemed  as  if  his  very  sacrifices  and  love 
for  this  lady  and  her  family  were  to  turn  to  evil  and  reproach : 
as  if  his  presence  amongst  them  was  indeed  a  cause  of  grief, 
and  the  continuance  of  his  life  but  woe  and  bitterness  to 
theirs.  As  the  Lady  Castlewood  spoke  bitterly,  rapidly, 
without  a  tear,  he  never  offered  a  word  of  appeal  or  remon- 
strance ;  but  sat  at  the  foot  of  his  prison-bed,  stricken  only 
with  the  more  pain  at  thinking  it  was  that  soft  and  beloved 
hand  which  should  stab  him  so  cruelly,  and  powerless  against, 
her  fatal  sorrow.  Her  words  as  she  spoke  struck  the  cliords 
of  all  his  memory,  and  the  whole  of  his  boyhood  and  youth 
])assed  within  him  ;  whilst  this  lady,  so  fond  and  gentle  but 
yesterday— this  good  angel  whom  he  had  loved  and  woi- 
shipped — stood  before  him,  pursuing  him  with  keen  words 
and  aspect  malign. 

•  I  wish  I  were  in  my  lord's  place,'  he  groaned  out.  '  It 
was  not  my  fault  that  I  was  not  there,  madam.  But  Fate 
is  stronger  than  all  of  us,  and  willed  what  has  come  to  pass. 
It  had  been  bettor  for  me  to  have  died  wlien  I  had  the 
illness.' 

Yes,  Henry,'  said  she— and  as  she  spoke  she  looked  at 
him  with  a  glance  that  was  at  once  so  fond  and  so  sad, 
that  the  young  man,  tossing  up  his  arms,  wildly  fell  back, 
hiding  his  head  in  the  coverlet  of  the  bed.  As^  he  turned 
he  struck  against  the  wall  with  his  wounded  hand,  displacing 
the  ligature  ;  and  he  felt  the  blood  rushing  again  from  the 
wound.  He  remembered  feeling  a  secret  pleasure  at  tiie 
accident — and  thinking,  "  Suppose  I  were  to  end  now,  who 
would  grieve  for  me  V  ' 

This  haemorrhage,  or  the  grief  and  despair  in  which  the 
luckless  young  man  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  must 
have  brought  on  a  deliquium  presently ;  for  he  had  scarce 
any  recollection  afterwards,  save  of  some  one,  his  mistress 
probably,  seizing  his  hand— and  then  of  the  buzzing  noise 
in  his  ears  as  he  awoke,  with  two  or  three  persons  of  the 
prison  around  his  bed,  whereon  he  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood 
from  his  arm. 

It  was  now  bandaged  up  again  by  the  prison  surgeon, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  place  ;   and  the  governor's  wife 
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make  a  namo  for  myself,  I  can  die  Mithout  one.  Some  day, 
when  my  dear  mistress  sees  my  heart,  I  shall  be  righted  ; 
or  if  not  here  or  now,  why,  elsewhere  ;  where  Honour  doth 
not  follow  us,  but  where  Love  reigns  perpetual.' 

'Tis  needless  to  narrate  here,  as  the  reports  of  the  lawyers 
already  have  chronicled  them,  the  particulars  or  issue  of 
that  trial  which  ensued  upon  my  Lord  Castlewood's  melan- 
choly homicide.  Of  the  two  lords  engaged  in  that  said 
matter,  the  second,  my  lord  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Hol- 
land, who  had  been  engaged  with  Colonel  Westbury,  and 
wounded  by  him,  was  found  not  guilty  by  his  peers,  before 
whom  he  was  tried  (under  the  presidence  of  the  Lord 
Steward,  Lord  Somers) ;  and  the  principal,  the  Lord 
Mohun,  being  found  gui'ty  of  the  manslaughter  (which, 
indeed,  was  forced  upon  him,  and  of  which  he  repented 
most  sincerely),  pleaded  his  clergy  ;  and  so  was  discharged 
without  any  penalty.  The  widow  of  the  slain  nobleman, 
as  it  was  told  us  in  prison,  showed  an  extraordinary  spirit ; 
and,  though  she  had  to  wait  for  ten  years  before  her  son  was 
old  enough  to  compass  it,  declared  she  would  have  revenge 
of  her  husband's  murderer.  So  much  and  suddenly  had 
grief,  anger,  and  misfortune  appeared  to  change  her.  But 
fortune,  good  or  ill,  as  1  take  it,  does  not  change  men  and 
women.  It  but  develops  their  characters.  As  there  are 
a  thousand  thoughts  lying  within  a  man  that  he  does  not 
know  till  he  takes  up  the  pen  to  write,  so  the  heart  is  a 
secret  even  to  him  (or  her)  who  has  it  in  his  own  breast. 
Who  hath  not  found  himself  surprised  into  revenge,  or 
action,  or  passion,  for  good  or  evil ;  whereof  the  seeds  lay 
within  him,  latent  and  unsuspected,  until  the  occasion 
called  them  forth  V  With  the  death  of  her  lord,  a  chanpe 
seemed  to  come  over  the  whole  conduct  and  mind  of  Lady 
Castlewood  ;  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  in  the  right  season 
and  anon. 

The  lords  being  tried  then  before  their  peers  at  West- 
minster, according  to  their  privilege,  being  brought  from 
the  Tower  with  state  processions  and  barges,  and  accom- 
panied by  lieutenants  and  axe-men,  the  commoners  engaged 
in  that  melancholy  fray  took  their  trial  at  Newgate,  a>; 
bet-anie  tlieni ;  and,  being  all  found  guiity,  pleaded  liki  ■ 
wise  their  benefit  of  clergy.  The  sentence,  as  we  all  know. 
in  these  cases  is,  that  the  culprit  lies  a  year  in  prison,  or 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  is  burned  in  the  hand,  or 
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slio  did  not  know  how  niiuh,  for  his  mistress,  and  slie  threw 
him  aside — he  had  endowed  lier  family  with  all  they  had. 
and  she  talked  about  giving  him  alms  as  to  a  menial !  Tin- 
grief  for  his  patron's  loss  :  the  pains  of  his  own  present 
position,  and  doubts  as  to  the  future  :  all  these  were  for- 
gotten under  the  sense  of  the  consummate  outrage  which 
he  had  to  endure,  and  overpowered  by  the  superior  panu 
of  that  torture. 

He  writ  back  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tusher  froni  his  prison, 
congratulating  his  reverence  upon  his  appointment  to  the 
living  of  Castlewood  :  sarcastically  bidding  him  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  admirable  father,  whose  gown  liad 
descended  upon  him — thanking  her  ladyship  for  her  offer 
of  alms,  which  he  said  he  should  trust  not  to  need  ;  and 
beseeching  her  to  remember  that,  if  ever  her  determination 
should  change  towards  him,  he  would  be  ready  to  give  her 
proofs  of  a  fidelity  which  had  never  wavered,  and  whicli 
ought  never  to  have  been  questioned  by  that  house.  '  And 
if  we  meet  no  more,  or  only  as  strangers  in  this  world." 
Mr.  Esmond  concluded.  '  a  sentence  against  the  cn-eity 
and  injustice  of  which  I  disdain  to  appeal  ;  hereafter  slie 
will  know  wlio  was  faithful  to  her,  and  whether  .,he  had  any 
cause  to  suspect  the  love  and  devotion  of  her  kinsman  and 
servant." 

After  the  sending  of  this  letter,  the  poor  young  fellow  "> 
mind  was  more  at  ease  than  it  had  been  previously.  Tlir 
blow  had  been  struck,  and  he  had  borne  it.  His  cnul 
goddess  had  shaken  her  wings  and  fled  :  and  left  him  alotic 
and  friendless,  but  virtute  sua.  And  he  had  to  bear  him 
up,  at  once  the  sense  of  his  right  and  the  feeling  of  l!i> 
wror  .;s.  his  honour  and  his  misfortune.  As  I  have  seen 
men  waking  and  running  to  arms  at  a  sudden  trumpet  : 
before  emergency  a  manly  heart  leaps  up  resolute  :  meci- 
the  threatening  danger  with  undaunted  countenance  ;  and. 
whether  conquered  or  conquering,  faces  it  always.  Ah  ' 
no  man  knows  his  strength  or  his  weakness,  till  occasion 
proves  them.  If  there  be  some  thoughts  and  actions  of  hi> 
life  from  the  memory  of  which  a  man  shrinks  with  shanu'. 
sure  there  are  some  which  he  may  be  proud  to  own  and 
remember  ;  forgiven  injuries,  conquered  temptations  (now 
and  then),  and  difficulties  vannuished  by  endurance. 
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any  great  poignaru y  <.f  grief  re.spocting  the  dead,   wl.icli 
attected  Harry  hHiiiond  wliiist  in  pri.son  after  his  trial  •   but 
It  may  be  imagined  tliat  he  could  take  no  comrade  of  misfor- 
tune mto  the  confidence  of  his  feelings,  and  they  thought 
It  was  remorse  and  sorrow  for   his   patron's  loss   which 
affected  tfie  young  man,  in  error  of  which  opinion  he  chose 
to  leave  them.     As  a  compamon  he  was  so  moody  and  silent 
that  the  two  officers,  his  fellow  sufferers,  left  him  to  him- 
self  mostly   liked  little  very  likely  what  they  knew  of  him, 
.(msoled  themselves    vith  dice,  cards,  and  the  bottle    and 
ulnled  away  their  oun  captivity  in  their  own  way.     It 
s..emed  to  Esmond  as  if  he  lived  years  in  that  prison  :   and 
uas  changed  and  aged  when  he  came  out  of  it.     At  certain 
periods  of  hfe  we  live  years  of  emotion  in  a  few  weeks-and 
onk  back  on  those  times,  as  on  great  gaps  between  the  old 
lif(  and  the  new.     Y^ou  do  not  know  how  much  vou  suffer 
in  tliose  critical  maladies  of  the  heart,  until  the'disease  is 
over  and  you  look  back  on  it  afterwards.     During  the  time 
tlie  suffering  is  at  least  sufferable.     The  day  passes  in  more 
or  less  of  pain,  and  the  night  wears  awav\somehow.     Tis 
only  in  after-days  that  we  see  what  the  danger  has  been— as 
a  man  out  a-hunting  or  riding  for  his  life  looks  at  a  leap 
and  wonders  how  he  should  have  survived  the  taking  of  it.' 
O  dark  months  of  grief  and  rage  !   of  wrong  and  cruel  en- 
durance !    He  IS  old  now  who  recalls  you.    Long  ago  he  has 
f    i.'iven  and  blest  the  soft  hand  that  wounded  him  •    but 
the  mark  is  there,  and  the  wound  is  cicatrized  only     no  time 
tears,  caresses,  or  repentance,  can  obliter;  te  the  scar      We 
are  indocile  to  put  up  with  grief,  howevf        Reficimm  rate., 
r"issas :  we  tempt  the  ocean  again  and  ,.  and  try  upon 

n.u  ventures.  Esmond  thought  of  hi,  arlv  time  as  a 
novitiate  and  of  this  past  trial  as  an  initiation  before  enter- 
ing into  hfe— as  our  young  Indians  undergo  tortures  silently 
before  they  pass  to  the  rank  of  warriors  in  the  tribe. 

I  he  officers   meanwhile,  who  «ere  not  let  into  the  secret 

-t  the  grief  which  was  gnawing  at  the  side  of  their  silent 

young  friend,  and  being  accustomed  to  such  transactions 

n  which  one  comrade  or  another  was  daily  paying  the  forfeit 

t  the  sword,  did  not  of  course  bemoan  themselves  very 

iKonsolablv' about  the  fate  of  their  late  companion  in  arms 

!  his  one  told  es  of  former  adventures  of  love,  or  war  or 

pleasui.  .  in  poor  Fran'.  Esmond  had  been  engaged  • 

^  other  iveoli.        i  how  a  co..  .table  had  been  bilked,  or  a 
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tavern-bully  beaten  :  whilst  my  lord's  poor  widow  «as 
sittinpf  :.:  his  tomb  worshipping  him  as  an  actual  saint  and 
spot''  ss  '  1 — so  the  visitors  said  who  had  news  of  I^adx 
Cast    \.  I  and   Westbury  and   Macartney  had   pretty 

nearl      in.   all  the  town  to  come  and  see  thei'> 

The  ciufi,  its  fatal  termination,  the  trial  oi  i!.e  two  peers 
and  the  three  commoners  concerned,  had  caused  tlu' 
greatest  excitement  in  the  town.  The  prints  and  News 
Letters  w(  re  full  of  them.  The  three  gentlemen  in  Newgate 
were  almost  as  much  crowded  as  the  bishops  in  the  Towei, 
or  a  highwayman  before  execution.  We  wore  allowed  to 
live  in  the  governor's  house,  as  hath  been  said,  both  befon- 
trial  and  after  condemnation,  waiting  the  king's  pleasure  : 
nor  was  the  real  cause  of  the  fatal  quarrel  known,  so  closely 
had  my  lord  and  the  two  other  persons  who  knew  it  kept 
the  secret,  but  every  one  imagined  that  the  origin  of  the 
meeting  was  a  gambling  dispute.  Except  fresh  air,  the 
prisoners  had,  upon  payment,  most  things  they  could  desir  •. 
Interest  was  made  that  they  -ihould  not  mix  with  the  vulgar 
convicts,  whose  ribald  choruses  and  loud  laughter  and 
curses  could  be  heard  from  their  own  part  of  the  prison, 
where  they  and  the  miserable  debtors  were  confined  pell- 
mell. 


CHAPTER  II 

I    COME  TO    THE    END   OF   MY  CAPTIVITY.    BUT   NOT   OF    MY   TROL'BLK 

Among  the  company  which  came  to  visit  the  two  of!icer> 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Harry  Esmond  ;  that  gentleman 
of  the  Guards,  namely,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Harry 
when  Captain  Westbury's  troop  had  been  quartered  at 
Castle  wood  more  than  seven  years  before.  Dick  the 
Scholar  was  no  longer  Dick  the  Trooper  now,  but  Captain 
Steele  of  Lucas's  Fusiliers,  and  secretary  to  my  Lord  Cutts, 
that  famous  officer  of  King  William's,  the  bravest  and  most 
beloved  man  of  the  English  army.  The  two  jolly  prisoners 
had  been  drinking  with  a  party  of  fr4ends  (for  our  cellar 
and  that  of  the  keepers  of  Newgate,  too,  were  supplied  witli 
endless  hampers  of  burgundy  and  champagne  that  the 
friends  of  the  colonels  sent  in)  ;  and  Harry,  having  no  wish 
for  their  drink  or  their  conversation,  being  too  feeble  in 
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fiealth  for  the  one  and  too  wad  in  spirits  for  the  other,  was 
sitting  apart  in  his  little  room,  reading  s;ieh  books  as  he 
had,  one  evening,  when  honest  Colonel  Westbur3',  flushed 
with  liquor,  and  always  good-humoured  in  and  out  of  his 
cups,  came  laughing  into  Harry's  closet,  and  said.  '  H(». 
young  Killjoy  !  here's  a  friend  come  to  see  thee  ;  he'll  prav 
uith  thee,  or  he'll  drink  with  thee  ;  or  he'll  drink  and  prav 
turn  about.  Dick,  my  Christian  hero,  here's  the  little 
scholar  of  Castlewood.' 

Dick  came  up  and  kissed  Esmond  on  both  cheeks,  impart- 
ing a  strong  perfume  of  burnt  sack  along  with  his  caress  to 
the  young  man. 

•  What !  is  this  the  little  man  that  u.sed  to  talk  Latin 
and  fetch  our  bowls  ?  How  tall  thou  art  grown  !  I  protest 
I  should  have  known  thee  anywhere.  And  so  you  have 
turned  ruffian  and  fighter  ;  and  wanted  to  measure  swords 
\vith  Mohun,  did  you  ?  I  protest  that  Mohun  said  at  the 
(Juard  dinner  yesterday,  where  there  was  a  pretty  company 
of  us.  that  the  young  fellow  wanted  to  fight  him,  and  was 
the  better  man  of  the  two.' 

•  I  wish  we  could  have  tried  and  proved  it.  Mr.  8teele.' 
says  Esmond,  thinking  of  his  dead  benefactor,  and  his  eves 
filling  with  tears. 

With  the  exception  of  that  one  cruel  letter  w  hich  he  had 
from  his  mistress,  Mr.  Esmond  heard  nothing  from  her,  and 
she  seemed  determined  to  execute  her  resolve  of  parting 
from  him  and  disowning  him.  But  he  had  news  of  her, 
such  as  it  was,  which  Mr.  Steele  a.ssiduously  brought  him 
from  the  prince's  and  princesses'  Court,  where  our  honest 
( aptain  had  been  advanced  to  the  post  of  gentleman  waiter. 
When  ofF  duty  there.  Captain  Dick  often  came  to  console 
his  friends  in  captivity  ;  a  good  nature  and  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  all  who  were  in  ill  fortune  no  doubt 
prompting  him  to  make  his  visits,  and  good  fellowship  and 
good  wine  to  prolong  them. 

•  Faith,'  says  Westbury,  '  the  little  scholar  was  the  first 
to  begin  the  quarrel— I  mind  me  of  it  now— at  Lockit's. 
1  always  hated  that  fellow  Mohun.     What  was  the  real 

ause  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  poor  Frank  /  I  would 
wager  'twas  a  woman.' 

'Twas  a  quarrel  about  play— on  mv  word,  about  play.* 
Harry  said.  '  My  poor  lord  lost  great 'sums  to  his  guest  at 
Castlewood.     Angry  words  passed   between  them ;    and, 
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though  Lord  Castlewood  was  tlu'  kindest  and  most  pliable 
soul  alive,  his  spirit  was  very  lii^h  ;  and  lieiue  that  nieetinir 
whieh  has  brought  us  all  here,'  says  Mr.  Ksniond,  resolv<'(l 
never  to  acknowledjie  that  there  had  ever  hvvu  any  otliei' 
hut  eards  for  the  duel. 

'  I  do  not  like  to  use  bad  words  of  a  nobleman,'  s.iys 
West  bury  ;  '  but  if  my  Lord  Mohun  were  a  commonn . 
1  would  say,  'twas  a  i)ity  he  was  not  hanged.  He  was 
familiar  with  diee  and  women  at  a  time  other  boys  are  at 
sehool.  being  bir(>hed  ;  he  was  tvs  w icked  as  the  oldest  rak( . 
years  ere  he  had  done  growing  ;  and  handled  a  sword  and 
a  foil,  and  a  bloody  one  too.  before  ever  he  used  a  ra/or. 
He  held  poor  Will  Mountford  in  talk  that  night,  when  bloody 
Diok  Hill  ran  him  through.  He  w  ill  eome  to  a  bad  end,  w  ili 
that  young  lord  ;  and  no  end  is  bad  enough  for  him,'  says 
honest  Mr.  Westbury  :  whose  prophecy  was  fulfilled  twelve 
years  after,  upon  that  fatal  day  when  Mohun  fell,  draggiiiL' 
down  one  of  the  bravest  and  greatest  gentlemen  in  Englami 
in  his  fall. 

From  Mr.  Steele,  then,  who  brought  the  public  rumour. 
a.s  well  as  his  own  private  intelligence,  Esmond  learned  the 
movements  of  his  unfortunate  mistress.  Steele's  heart  was 
of  very  inflammable  composition  ;  and  the  gentleman  usher 
spoke  in  terms  of  boundless  admiration  both  of  the  w  idow 
(that  most  beautiful  woman,  as  he  said)  and  of  her  daughter, 
who,  in  the  captain's  eyes,  was  a  still  greater  paragon.  If 
the  pale  w  idow,  w  bom  Captain  Richard,  in  his  poetic  raptun . 
compared  to  a  Niobe  in  tears — to  a  Sigismunda — to  a  w  ecp- 
ing  Belvidera,  was  an  object  the  most  lovely  and  pathetir 
which  his  eyes  had  ever  beheld,  or  for  which  his  heart  had 
melted,  even  her  ripened  perfections  and  beauty  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  promise  of  that  extreme'loveliness 
w  hich  the  good  captain  saw  in  her  daughter.  It  was  matr> 
pulcra  filia  jmlcrior.  Steele  composed  sonnets  whilst  he 
was  on  duty  in  his  prince's  antechamber,  to  the  maternal 
and  filial  charms.  He  would  speak  for  hours  about  them 
to  Harry  Esmond  ;  and,  indeed,  he  could  have  chosen  few 
subjects  more  likely  to  interest  the  unhappy  young  man 
whose  heart  was  now  as  always  devoted  to  these  Tadit -  . 
and  ho  was  thankful  to  all  who  loved  them,  or  praised 
them,  or  wished  them  well. 

Not  that  his  fidelity  was  recompensed  by  any  answeriii: 
kindness,  or  show  of  relenting  even,  on  the  part  of  a  misti'  - 
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nUihmav  „ou-  aft^T  ten  y.-ars  of  lovr-  ar.d  fn-nofartion-      TIh- 
!".or  youPK  rnan  «.ttin«  „o  ansu.r.  .sav.  Tu.sfn   •     to  t  ' 
I'tNT  u  J.H.I.    ..  |.,«I  uritu-n.  ar.d  »>.!,.«  too  proud  Vout: 
"""■'•-  -P-nerl  a  part  of  hin  |.,.art  to  St.d.-,  U.an  uhor  o 
man    -v hen  ur.l.uppy,  .ould  fi,.d  a  kinder  hr-an'r  or      o 
rn'-ndly   ..m..H.sary  ;     deneribed    (in    words    uhiC    u  -r      n^i 
dou  ,t  pathot..  for  they  .am.  irno  r^rfr^.,  and  -aus.    hon. "^ 
>..k  to  u<.c.p  plentifully,  hi.  youth,  his  conn  amT  his  Z 
'l-o,<,n   to   that  household    uhieh   had  rear.d^him       1]^ 

v..t«raay,  and  (as  far  a.s  he  might)  the  cireumstanees  and 

..r.ly  8ad  .n  erv^ew  which  his  mistress  had  granted  him 
;;..H  she  had  left  him  with  anger  and  almost^mpreeat  on' 
•>  Lose  u ords  and  thoughts  until  then  had  been  only  W^  fn J 

HFv  ne  DChougut  Mr.  Steele  to  mform  his  mistre'^s  of  her 

■impair  and  V»r  *"''  ""l"''^  "'«'-'  inTkind  of  poS^ 

pair  and  rage  against  his  iniquitous  fortune      It   wa.^ 

.-  .oftest  liand  that  struck  l.inK  the  gentle""  and  mot? 

..ve  !:ff;;'jd'for'T.\ike^':;:^^l.r^i;:  ^i7,,;ii-<'- .-d 

•  inrtiiro  t^  „.i,-  1  •'    -mci  iriu.!.  db  na\ e  tu  endure 

orture  to  uhich  my  niistress  subjects  me.' 

■ ;.  a^s^'^^J  "'"''^^  ^^  E.smond-s  stirv.  and  his  passionate 
.-•  ueara  them,  they  had  no  effect  upon  the  person  whom 
■>  "ere  designed  to  move.     Esmon?^.  ambSor  came 
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back  from  the  r.iiMHion  with  u  Inch  the  poor  youiif^  ^cntleninii 
had  charged  him,  with  a  sad  blank  face  and  a  Hhake  of  the 
head,  which  told  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  prisoner  . 
and  scarce  a  wretched  culprit  in  that  prison  of  New  gat  •• 
ordered  for  execution,  and  trembling  for  a  reprieve,  felt 
more  cast  down  than  Mr.  Ksmond,  iiuiocent  and  con 
demned. 

As  had  been  arranged  between  the  prisoner  and  liis 
counsel  in  their  consultations,  Mr.  Steele  had  gone  to  llic 
dowager's  house  in  (^helsey,  where  it  has  been  said  tin- 
widow  and  her  orphans  were,  had  .-<een  my  lady  viscountc.s> 
and  pleaded  the  cause  of  her  unfortunate  kinsman.  '  Aful 
I  think  I  spoke  well,  my  poor  boy,'  says  Mr.  Steele  ;  '  for 
who  would  not  speak  well  in  such  a  cause,  and  before  so 
beautiful  a  judge  ?  I  did  not  see  the  lovely  Beatrix  (suic 
her  famous  namesake  of  Florence  was  never  half  bo  beaut' 
ful),  only  the  young  viscount  was  in  the  room  with  the  Lo:  I 
Churchill,  my  Lord  of  Marlborough's  eldest  son.  But  thes. 
young  gentlemen  went  off  to  the  garden.  I  could  see  thci- 
from  the  window  tilting  at  each  other  with  poles  in  a  minii' 
tournament  (grief  touches  the  young  but  lightly,  and  1 
remember  that  I  beat  a  drum  at  the  coffin  of  my  own  fathei  i. 
Fy  lady  viscountess  looked  out  at  the  two  boys  at  their 
game,  and  said — "  You  see,  sir,  children  are  taught  to  ust 
weapons  of  death  as  toys,  and  to  make  a  sport  of  murder  ' : 
and  as  she  spoke  she  looked  so  lovely,  and  stood  there  in 
herself  so  sad  and  beautiful  an  instance  of  that  doctrliit- 
w  hereof  I  am  a  humble  preacher,  that  had  I  not  dedicated 
my  little  volume  of  the  Christian  Hero  (I  perceive,  Harry, 
thou  hast  not  cut  the  leaves  of  it.  The  sermon  is  good 
believe  me,  though  the  preacher's  life  may  not  answer  it)- 
I  say,  hadn't  I  dedicated  the  volume  to  Lord  Cutts,  I  would 
have  asked  permission  to  place  her  ladyship's  name  on  tlu 
first  page.  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  violet 
as  tha*  of  her  eyes.  Harry.  Her  complexion  is  of  the  pink 
of  the  blush-rose,  she  hath  an  exquisite  turned  wrist  and 
dimpled  hand,  and  I  make  no  doubt ' 

'  Did  you  come  to  tell  me  about  the  dimples  on  my  ladv 
hand  ?  '    broke  out  Mr.  Esmond,  sadly. 

'  A  lovely  creature  in  affliction  seems  always  doul>!\ 
beautiful  to  me,'  says  the  poor  captain,  who  indeed  wa> 
but  too  often  in  a  state  to  see  double,  and  so  checked  !)• 
resumed  the  interrupted  thread  of  his  story.     '  As  I  i«pukc 
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;ni.tn..  .hat  a..  t|.t;^  k^v.  I'^l  t  ^X^  .J^;.  S 
»H'.-..   •■a^.T         a(kn„wlc.d«,.-that   you   had   tri'^   to   n . 
vourse  f  fHawcon  th.  two  lords,  and  to  tak^  vour  nltr.   "1 
MuarrH  on   .our  r.vvn  jK,int  ;   I  r-countod  th.  gSa   nra    . 
ot   your   gallantry     b^-sidrs    my    Uml    Mohun's   partT, .  lar 
testimony  to  ,t  ;    I  thought  thV  widow  list^-n.-d  uTth       nn 
mterast    and  her  eycs-I  have  novor  .seon  su  h  a  v  o " 
Harry-I.jokod    up    at    mine    once    or    twice      But    af,; 
I  l.aa  sr.oken  on  this  then.e  for  a  while  she  suddenly  hr  ke 

Mid.  I  had  never  heard  that  word  gallantry  whi  h 
ou  use,  or  known  the  meaning  of  it.  My  lord  mii^  .f 
have  been  here  but  for  that  ;  my  home  m.ghtt^  ha  n 
my  iK,or  boy  have  a  father,  h  was  what  you  uZl 
'"'•n  call  gallantry  name  into  my  home,  and  dro?e  mV 
iHHband  on  to  the  cruel  sword  'that  ki  led  him  V  I. 
.'hould   not   speak  the  word  to  a  Christian  womTn    sir- 

iUr'untifu;:^    "u'"''  of   orphans,    whose   "ome      as 
liappj   untd  the  world  came  into  it— the   wicked   irmlles^ 

^ui'liy  g''t?""  ""  "'"^  -'  ""=  '™<-en.,  and  ^'C 
•  A»  the  afflicted  lady  spoke  in  this  strain,  sir  '  Mr  Sti-cl.- 

«Ay.'hrcCL  a„d"eye':rnd!inJ      "  w„«  f  ""  '"1""- 
does  vniir  xvr>rU     •       lu      '^'""""8  '       wbat  compen.sation 

I  Mdren  forti^  ^'"^^^  '''1°T  ^""^  ^^'  husband*^nd  the 
\  AA  1  i*"^.  "i^i^erer  of  their  father  ?  The  wretch 
uho  d.d  the  deed  ha.s  not  even  a  puni.shment.  Consclnce  • 
^^hat  conscience  has  he,  who  can  enter  the  house  of  a  fHend 
ulusper  falsehood  and  insult  to  a  woman  that  never  haZd 
Iv'loH  T  l^r  ^^"^  ?^^^^  *^*^  '^''^^  him  "  Mv^ford-^ 
J^^rs  meet  1 0  tt'  h^'^  ^"J  Y'""'."'"'  "^>'  ^'^  Murderer's 
Ttwo  ofrlnrnS      "i'  *"^  *  »^y  ^ismiss  him  with  a  word 

puf  tstithiji^'^^:; -:  r  1 -ti^ 

r'hor'  S.r"'^"  ''^^  ^^^^^^^  ^*  XybumTor  stea  ]„;•; 

'f  ff  •  honour'  Tna  T\r^  another'of  his  life,  or  afad^ 

t   ner  Honour    and  .shall   pay  no  penalty'     I  take   ml- 

d  _run  to  the  throne,  and  on  ray  knees' ask  forTustice 

^ad  the  kmg  n   .ses  me.     Tl.e  king!    he  is  no  S.g  of 
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iiiiiM*  —111*  nevt'i"  shall  In*.  Hf.  too,  n>l»lw'd  the  throm-  from 
tli«>  king  Imh  futhi>r-tlu>  true  king  and  lie  huH  ^(iiic 
iiDpuninhed,  as  tht-  gr(>at  do." 

♦  hon  tiiought  to  sju'ak  for  you,'  Mr.  Stt-clc  coiuinufd. 
'  tiiid  1  interposed  by  saying,  "  There  was  one,  iiiadatu. 
w  iio,  at  least,  would  have  put  his  own  hrt'ast  Ixlween  youi 
husband's  and  n»y  lx>rd  Mohan's  swDrd.  Nour  poor  younj; 
kinsman,  Harry  Esmond,  hath  told  me  that  he  tried  to 
draw  the  (juarrel  on  himself." 

'  "  Are  you  eome  from  him  /  "  askefl  the  lady'  (so  Mi. 
Steele  went  on), '  rising  up  witli  a  g'vat  severity  and  stateli- 
ness.  "  I  thought  you  had  eome  from  the  prineess.  I  .saw 
Mr.  Ksmond  in  his  prison,  and  bad**  him  farewell.  H» 
brought  niisery  into  my  house.  He  never  should  have 
entered  it." 

'  *'  Madam,  madam,  he  is  not  to  blame."  I  interposetl," 
continued  Mr.  Steele. 

*  *'  Do  1  blame  him  to  you,  sir  'i  "  asked  the  widow. 
"  If  'ti:4  he  who  sent  you,  say  that  1  have  taken  counsel, 
wiiere  " — she  spoke  with  a  very  pallid  cheek  now,  and 
a  break  iti  her  voice — "  where  all  who  ask  may  have  it  ;— 
and  that  it  bids  me  to  part  from  him,  and  to  .see  him  in' 
more.  We  met  in  the  prison  for  tin*  last  time — at  lea>t 
for  years  to  come.  It  may  be,  in  years  iiei.'i%  when - 
when  our  knees  and  our  tears  and  our  contrition  have 
(hanged  our  sinful  hearts,  sir,  and  wrought  our  pardon, 
we  may  meet  again — but  not  now.  After  what  has  passed. 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  him.  I  wish  him  well,  sir  ;  but 
1  wisli  him  farewell,  too  ;  and  if  he  has  that — that  regaid 
t'  -s  which  he  speaks  of,  I  beseech  him  to  prove  it 

bv  me  in  this." 

Teak  the  young  man's  heart,  madam,  by  tlii« 
hard  sei.^^w^c,"  '  Mr.  Steele  said. 

'  The  lady  shook  her  head,'  continued  my  kind  scholar. 
'  "  The  hearts  of  young  men,  Mr.  Steele,  are  not  so  made. " 
she  said.  "  Mr.  Esmond  will  find  other — other  friend?. 
The  mistress  of  this  house  has  relented  very  much  toward? 
the  late  lord's  son,"  she  added,  with  a  blush,  "  and  lia? 
promised  me,  that  is,  has  promised  that  she  will  care  fui 
iiis  fortune.  Whilst  I  live  in  it,  after  the  horrid,  horrid 
deed  which  has  passed,  Castlewood  must  never  be  a  1  oir.e 
to  him — never.  Nor  would  I  have  him  write  to  m> — 
except — no — I  would  have  him  never  write  to  me,  nor  ?ee 
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hiia  more,     (iivi-  him,  if  you  will,  my  purtiiig 

a  word  of  this  fM'f«»re  my  dau^l-ter. 

•  Hero^th.'  fair  B.atrix  «'ntfrfd  from  Hu-  riv.r.  uith  licr 

.li.-fkM  HushiiiK   with   health,  and  l<M)kin«  only  the  more 

lovely  and  fresh  for  the  mourning  hahilimentM  which  .^he 

uore.     And  my  lady  vincountesH  .said  — 

Beatrix,   Uiis   is   Mr.   Steele,   x<'ntleman-usher   to   the 

prinee  H  highness.       When  do^-s  your  new-  .omedy  aniM-ar. 

Mr.  htx^ele  /        i  hop,,  thou  wilt  be  out  of  pri.son  for  the 

hr-<t  night,  Harry. 
The  .sentimental  captain  ccmcluded  his  .sad  tale,  savifig 
taith.  the  beauty  of  Filia  pule,     -  drove  pulr.ram  ma'rn,] 

-mt  of  my  head  ;    and  yet  as  I       me  down  tlie  river,  and 

thought  aljout  the  pair,  the  pallid  dignity  and  exquisite 

-n.K  e  of  the  matron  had  the  uppermost,  and  I  thought  her 

'v.ri  more  noble  than  the  virgin  !  " 

The  party  of  prisoners  lived  very  well  in  Newgate    and 

■vith  comforts  very  different  to  tho.se  which  were  awarded 
to  the  poor  wretches  there  (his  insensibility  to  their  misery 
tiHir  gaiety  still  more  frightful,  their  curses  and  blasphemy 
n.Uh  struck  with  a  kind  of  shame  since— as  proving  how" 
-insh,  during  his  impn.sonment,  his  own  particular  grief 

'/.s.  and  how  entirely  the  thou-hts  of  it  absorbed  him,  • 
It  the  three  gentlemen  lived  ucU  under  the  care  of  the 
'■.ud.>n  of  Newgate,  it  was  because  they  paid  well  :  and 
^-'.•i.ed  the  cost  at  the  dearest  ordinary  or  the  grande>t 
t  v.nn  in  .ondon  could  not  have  furnished  a  longer^reckun- 
|i:-'.  than  our  host  of  the  •  Handcuff  Inn  '—as  Colonel  West- 
^nvy  called  it.  Our  rooms  were  the  three  in  the  gate  over 
.N.-ugate— on  the  second  story  looking  up  Newgate  Street 
t-.vurds  Cheapside  and  Paul's  Church.     And  we  had  leave 

■  walk  on  the  roof,  and  could  .see  thence  Smithfield  and 
r:.-   Kluecoat  Boys'  School.  Gardens,   and  the  C»iartreu\ 
.  :ane.  as  Harry  Esmond  remembered.  Dick  the  Scholar 
-•-d  his  friend  Tom  Tusher.  had  had  their  .schooling. 

Harry  could  never  hav-  paid  his  share  of  that  prodicrious 
:.  -u-y  reckoning  which  my  landlord  brouirht  to  his  guests 

..f  a  week:  for  he  had  but  three  piece-;  in  his  pockets 
-a.  fatal  night  before  the  duel,  when  the  gentlemen  were 
'•  '  ards,  and  offered  to  play  five.  But  whilst  he  was  yet 
-  at  the  Gatehouse,  after  Lady  Castlewood  had  visited 

fu  there,  and  before  his  trial,  there  came  one  in  an  orange- 
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tawny  coat  and  blue  lace,  the  livery  which  the  Esmonds 
always  wore,  and  brought  a  sealed  packet  for  Mr.  Esmond, 
which  contained  twenty  guineas,  and  a  note  saying  that 
a  counsel  had  been  appointed  for  him,  and  that  more 
money  would  be  forthcoming  whenever  he  needed  it. 

'Twas  a  queer  letter  from  the  scholar  as  she  was,  or  a,s 
she  called  herself  :  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Castle  wood, 
written  in  the  strange  barbarous  French  which  she  and 
many  other  fine  ladies  of  that  time — witness  Her  Grace  of 
Portsmouth — employed.  Indeed,  spelling  was  not  an 
article  of  general  commodity  in  the  world  then,  and  my 
Lord  Marlborough's  letters  can  show  that  he,  for  one,  had 
but  a  little  share  of  this  part  of  grammar. 

Mong  Coussin  (my  lady  viscountess  dowager  wrote),  je  scay 
que  VOU8  vous  etes  bravement  batew  et  grievement  blessay — du 
coste  de  feu  M.  le  Vicomte.  M.  le  Compte  de  Varique  ne  se  playt 
qua  parlay  de  vous  :  M.  de  Moon  au^y.  II  di  que  vous  avay  voulew 
vous  bastre  avecque  luy — que  vous  estes  plus  fort  que  luy  sur 
I'ayscrimme — quil'ya  surtout  certaine  Botte  que  vous  scavay  quil 
n'a  jammay  sceu  pariay  :  et  que  e'en  eut  ete  fay  de  luy  si  vousehiv 
vous  vous  fussiay  battews  ansamb.  Aincy  ce  pauv  Vicompte  est 
mort.  Mort  et  peutayt — Mon  coussin,  mon  coussin  !  jay  dans  la 
tayste  que  vous  n'estes  quung  pety  Monst— angcy  que  les  Esmonds 
ong  tousjours  este.  La  veuve  est  chay  moy.  J  "ay  recuilly  cot' 
pauve  famme.  Elle  est  furieuse  cont  vous.'allans  tous  les  jours 
chercher  le  Roy  (d'icy)  demandant  a  gran  cri  revanche  pour  son 
Jfary.  Elle  ne  veux  voyre  ni  entende  parlay  de  vous  :  pourtant  die 
ne  fay  qu'en  parlay  milfoy  par  jour.  Quand  vous  seray  hor  prison 
venay  me  voyre.  J'auray  aoing  de  vous.  Si  cette  petite  Prude  vent 
se  defaire  de  song  pety  Monste  (Helas  je  craing  quil  ne  soy  trotar  1) 
je  m'en  chargeray.  J'ay  enoor  quelqu  interay  et  quelques  eseus  de 
oostay. 

La  Veuve  se  raccommode  avec  ]\riladi  Marlboro  qui  est  tout 
puiyante  avecque  la  Reine  Anne.  Cet  dam  senteraysent  pour  la 
uetite  prude  ;   qui  pourctant  a  un  fi  du  mesme  asge  que  vous  savay. 

Rn  sortant  de  prisong  venez  icy.  Je  ne  puy  vous  recevoir  chav- 
moy  a  cause  des  mechansetes  du  monde,  may  pre  du  moy  vous 
aurez  logement. 

ISABELLE   ViCOMPTESSE  d'EsMOND. 

Marchioness  of  Esmond  this  lady  sometimes  called  her- 
self, in  virtue  of  that  patent  which  had  been  given  by  the 
late  King  James  to  Harry  Esmond's  father  ;  and  in  this 
state  she  had  her  train  carried  by  a  knight's  wife,  a  cup 
and  cover  of  assay  to  drink  from,  and  fringed  cloth. 

He  who  was  of  the  same  age  as  little  Francis,  whom  we 
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shall  henceforth  call  Viscount  Castlewood  here,  was  H.R  H 
the  Prince  of  Wales  born  in  the  same  year  and  month  witli 
Rrt«iA^?'   ^"'*  proclaimed  at  St.  Germains,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  J< ranee,  and  Irekv'd, 


CAAPTETl  III 

1  TAKE  THE  QUEEN's   PAY  IN   QCIN's  REGIMENT 

The   fellow   in   the   orange-tawny   livery  with  blue  lace 
and  facings  was  in  waiting  when  Esmond  came  out  of 
prison,  and,  taking  the  young  gentleman's  slender  baggage 
ed  the  vv^ay  out  of  that  odious  Newgate,  and  by  Flfet 
Conduit,  down  to  the  Thames,  where  a  pair  of  oars  was 
•  ailed    and  they  went  up  the  river  to  Chelsea.     Esmond 
hought  the  sun  had  never  shone  so  bright;    nor  the  air 
felt  so  fresh  and  exhilarating.     Temple  Garden,  as  they 
rowed  by,  looked  hke  the  garden  of  Eden  to  him,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  quays,  wharves,  and  buildings  by  the  river 
N.meTset   House,   and   Westminster   (where   the   splendid 
new  bridge  was  just  beginning),  Lambeth  tower  and  palace, 
and  that  busy  shining  scene  of  the  Thames  swarming  with 
beats  and  barges,  filled  his  heart  with  pleasure  and  cheerful- 
ness-as  well  such  a  beautiful  scene  might  to  one  who  had 
heen  a  prisoner  so  long,  and  with  so  many  dark  thoughts 
deepening  the  gloom  of  his  captivity.     They  rowed  up  at 
("ngth  to  the  pretty  village  of  Chelsey,  where  the  nobility 
liavo   many  handsome  country-houses  ;    and  so  came  to 
my  lady  viscountess's  house,  a  cheerful  new  house  in  the 
row  facing  the  river,  with  a  handsome  garden  behind  it 
and  a  pleasant  look-out  both  towards  Surrey  and  Kensing- 
on,  ^yhere  stands  the  noble  ancient  palace  of  the  Lofd 
W  ar\nck,  Harry  s  reconciled  adversary. 

Here  in  her  ladyship's  saloon,  the  young  man  saw  again 
s<nne  of  those  pictures  which  had  been  at  Castlewood,  and 
\vliich  she  had  removed  thence  on  the  death  of  her  lord 
Harry  s  father  Specially,  and  in  the  place  of  honour! 
ri  .,"'  Feter  Leiy  s  picture  of  the  Honourable  Mistress 
Isabella  Esmond  as  Diana,  in  yellow  satin,  with  a  bow 
m  her  hand  and  a  crescent  in  her  forehead  ;  and  dogs 
fnskmg  about  her.     'Twas  painted  about  the  time  when 
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royal  Endymions  were  said  to  find  favour  with  this  virgin 
huntress  ;  and,  as  goddesses  have  youth  perpetual,  t\\\> 
one  believed  to  the  day  of  her  death  that  she  never  grew 
older  :  and  always  persisted  in  supposing  the  picture  wiis 
still  like  her. 

After  he  had  been  shown  to  her  room  by  the  groom  of 
the  chamber,  who  filled  many  offices  besides  in  her  lady- 
ship's modest  household  ;  and  after  a  proper  interval,  his 
elderly  goddess  Diana  vouchsafed  to  appear  to  the  younjj 
man.  A  blackamoor  in  a  Turkish  habit,  with  red  boots 
and  a  silver  collar,  on  which  the  viscountess's  arms  were 
engraven,  preceded  her  and  bore  her  cushion  ;  then  came 
her  gentlewoman  ;  a  little  pack  of  spaniels  barking  and 
frisking  about  preceded  the  austere  huntress — then,  behold, 
the  viscountess  herself  '  dropping  odours '.  Esmond  n- 
coUected  from  his  childhood  that  rich  arorria  of  musk  whicli 
his  mother-in-law  (for  she  may  be  called  so)  exhaled.  As 
the  sky  grows  redder  and  redder  towards  sunset,  so,  in  the 
decline  of  her  years,  the  cheeks  of  my  lady  dowager  blushed 
more  deeply.  Her  face  was  illuminated  with  vermilion,  whiih 
appeared  the  brighter  from  the  white  paint  employed  to 
set  it  off.  She  wore  the  rinalets  which  had  been  in  fashion 
in  King  Charles's  time  ;  wht  reas  the  ladies  of  King  Williams 
had  head-dresses  like  the  towers  of  Cybele.  Her  eyo 
gleamed  out  from  tlie  midst  of  this  queer  structure  of 
paint,  dyes,  and  jiomatums.  Such  was  my  lady  viscountess, 
Mr,  Esmond's  father's  widow. 

He  made  her  such  a  profound  bow  as  her  dignity  atul 
relationship  merited  :  and  advanced  with  the  greatest 
gravity,  and  once  more  kissed  that  hand,  upon  the  trembliiii: 
knuckles  of  wliich  glittered  a  score  of  rings — rememberiiii: 
old  times  when  that  trembling  hand  made  him  tremble, 
'  Marchioness,'  says  he,  bowing,  and  on  one  knee,  '  is  it  oidy 
tlie  hand  I  may  have  the  honour  of  saluting  '!  '  Foi. 
accompanying  that  inward  laughter,  which  the  sight  of 
such  an  astonishing  old  figure  might  well  produce  in  tlu- 
young  man,  there  was  goodwill  too,  and  the  kindness  of 
consanguinity.  She  had  been  his  father's  wife,  and  was  his 
grandfather's  daughter.  She  had  suffered  him  in  old  days, 
and  was  kind  to  him  now  after  her  fashion.  And  in<\\ 
that  bar-sinister  was  removed  from  Esmond's  thought,  arul 
that  secret  opprobrium  no  longer  cast  upon  his  mind,  he 
was  pleased  to  feel  family  ties  and  own  them — perhaps 
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ti:^^  iW>^   wL^ie^,^,'^f  ;^V^^'  -d  to  think 

prevented   by  Ss  oTvn   mLnl        f  ^^,  ^'''  '^«"««'  ^^^^  only 
»l^^.^^  y    ins  oun  magnanimity  from  advancing  his 

,>o;t'XnThisTyin^  H  IT^I  '"'V'^'  ^^^  »>''^ 
iH'side  it,  he  had  felt^nl^    '    ^*"^"^  ^'  '^^  ^^'««  standing 

aow  llea^of  hers  o'r  Sl^'""^"""'^^^^«'  -'-'»  ^-^ 
l.e  knew  or  sus^e^red'thl' tl^  h"SS^^^^^  '^^^ 

u  1.0  had  paid  her  a  wfit  tu-o  t      ^''^  (Cambridge  student 

i'ad  disnid  ui  h  fivfpL'es^e'nt  bvTh  ""^  "^^""2  -^'^^ 
'  I'amber.     She  eved  tiim    tl!o     /      V,  -X  ^^^  8^°°"!  of  the 

-as  her  wont!  perLt  'ar^rsaS'"'^^,^  ^''"'  "^^'"^  ^^'^'^ 
a  frightened  voice  '     ^^^^«0"^^'  cousin',  in 

secret  of  his  Srth  wp-  ^T  ""f '^.  ^'^''^^^^'^  ^'^^  ^^  'f  the 
and  right  y  determir  iV"*  '""^ '   ^"^  ^^  «"ddenly 

tl'at  hi  ladvshlo^  «  a  different  course.     He  asked 

when  they  Tere^  private  ^^'W  f ''^"'^  ^  ?'^"^'««^d'  ^"^ 
-nadam,  if  should  be^he7aid  'T''  T^'^"^^'  ^^  ^^^«^' 
flone  to  me  and  to  vnn  ^  V  "^  ^'"^^^  '"''^"g  ^as  been 
no  more  '  ^^''"'  ^"^  ^'^  "^^  P^O''  "bother,  who  is 

h™Xrtn«       ?  P"^"'  possession  have  be™  my  dearest 

m      SeSS''"''*'J"»«™'  of  in.enti„"Il tCg 

'mtil  a  feu  m^/^r^K^  ''"?''  Pf' ""•  ''™''  «<>'  'he  truth 

^-u.Utre„'::!2tht'-"  '"  "'""'•  "'*'"  ^''">-  H<"t 

■"..fe!S•o^'.™■edtt^f  if  '■"  """f^^i""!    He  had  it  in 
^»sion  .    cried  out  the  dowager  lady. 

Mr.  t™„d  ™sw:;;s^  "■  iztr  -^  r"  ■" '"  ''^^'°-' 

uiiHwerea.       My  father,  when  wounded  at  the 
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Boyne,  told  the  trutli  to  a  French  priest,  who  was  in  hidinir 
after  the  battle,  as  well  as  to  the  priest  there,  at  whose 
house  he  died.  This  gentleman  d'd  not  think  fit  to  divuljrc 
the  story  till  he  met  with  Mr.  Holt  at  St.  Omer's.  AikI 
the  latter  kept  it  back  for  his  own  purpose,  and  until  he 
had  learned  whether  my  mother  was  ahve  or  no.  She  is 
dead  years  since  :  my  poor  patron  told  me  with  his  dyin? 
breath  ;  and  I  doubt  him  not.  I  do  not  know  even  whether 
I  could  prove  a  marriage.  I  would  not  if  I  could.  I  do 
not  care  to  bring  shame  on  our  name,  or  grief  upon  thosr 
whom  I  love,  however  hardly  they  may  use  me.  My  fathers 
son,  madam,  won't  aggravate  the  wrong  my  father  did  you. 
Continue  to  be  his  widow,  and  give  me  your  kindnes>. 
'Tis  all  I  ask  from  you  :  and  1  shall  never  speak  of  this 
matter  again.'  ,   .        i 

'  Mais  vous  etes  un  noble  jeune  homme  !  breaks  out  my 
ladv,  speaking,  as  usual  with  her  when  she  was  agitated, 
in  the  French  language. 

'  Noblesse  oblige:  says  Mr.  F:smond,  makmg  her  a  low 
bow.  '  There  are  those  aliv,-  to  whom,  in  return  for  their 
love  t-  me,  I  often  fondly  said  I  would  give  my  life  away. 
Shall  L  be  their  enemy  now,  and  quarrel  about  a  title  V 
What  matters  who  has' it  ?     'Tis  with  the  family  still.' 

'  What  can  there  be  in  that  little  prude  of  a  woman,  that 
makes  men  so  rafioler  about  her  ?  '    cries    out  my  lady 
dowager.      '  8he   was   here  for  a   month   petitioning  tlie 
king."  She  is  pretty,  and  well  conserved  ;   but  she  has  not 
the  bel  air.    In  his  late  Majesty's  Court  all  the  men  pretended 
to  admire  her  ;    and  she  was  no  better  than  a  little  wax 
doll.     She  is  better  now,  and  looks  the  sister  of  her  daughter 
but  what  mean  you  all  by  bepraising  her  ?     Mr.  Steele. 
who  was  in  waiting  on  Princ-  George,  seeing  her  with  her 
two  children  going  to  Kensington,  writ  a  poem  about  lier ; 
and  says  he  shall  wear  her  t  olours,  and  dress  in  black  for 
the  future.     Mr.  Congreve  says  he  will  write  a  Mounnmj 
Widow,  that   shall  be   better   than    his  Mourning  Bruh. 
Though  their  husbands  quarrelled  and  fouglit  when  that 
wretch  Churchill  deserted  the  king  (for  which  he  deserved 
to  be  hung).  Lady  Marlborough  has  again  gone  wild  about 
the  little  widow  f  insulted  me  in  my  own  drawing-room,  by 
saving  that  'twas  not  the  old  w  idow,  but  the  young  viscoun- 
tess, she  had  come  to  see.     Little  Castlewood  and  littl. 
Lord  Churchill  are  to  be  sworn  friends,  and  have  boxed 
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brothers  already.  'Twas 
Mohun  who,  coming  back  from  the 
provinces  last  year,  whe -e  he  had  disinterred  her,  raved 
about  her  all  the  wmter  said  she  «as  a  pearl  set  before 
sume  ;  and  killed  poor  stupid  Frank.  The  quarrel  was 
all  about  his  wife.  I  know  'twas  all  about  her.  Was  there 
anything  between  her  and  Moliun,  nephew  ?  Tell  me  now  • 
;vas  there  anything  ?  About  yourself,  I  do  not  ask  voil 
o  answer  questions.'  Mr.  Esmond  blushed  up.  '*Mv 
lad.v  s  virtue  is  like  that  of  a  saint  in  lieaven,  madam  '  he 
cried  out. 

•  Eh  \-mo7i  neveu.      Many  saints  get  to  Heaver.  aft( 
Maying  a  deal  to  repent  of.     I  believe  you  are  like  all  the 
rest  ot  the  fools,  and  madly  in  love  with  her.' 

'  Indeed,  I  loved  and  honoured  her  before' all  the  world  ' 
Ksmond  answered.     '  I  take  no  shame  in  that ' 

'And  she  has  shut  her  door  on  you—given  the  living  to 
t!.at  horrid  young  cub,  son  of  that  horrid  old  bear,  Tusher 
and  says  she  will  never  see  you  more.  Monsieur  mon  veveu 
-we  are  all  like  that.  When  I  was  a  young  woman,  I'm 
positive  that  a  thousand  duels  were  fought  about  me  And 
when  poor  Monsieur  de  Souchy  drowned  himself  in  the 
canal  at  Bruges  because  I  danced  with  Count  Springbock 
1  coudn  t  squeeze  out  a  single  tear,  but  danced  till  five 

0  clock  the  next  morning.  'Twas  the  count-no,  'twas  mv 
Lord  Ormonde  that  paid  the  fiddles,  and  his  Majesty  did 
me  the  honour  of  dancing  all  night  with  me.-How  you  are 
grown  !  You  have  got  the  bet  air.  You  are  a  black  man. 
Our  Esmonds  are  all  black.  The  little  prude's  8on  is  fair  ;  so 
was  his  father— fair  and  stupid.  You  were  an  ugly  little 
wretch  when  you  came  to  Castlewood~you  were  all  eves 
like  a  young  crovv  We  intended  you  should  be  a  priest! 
That  awful  Father  Holt-how  he  used  to  frighten  me  when 
n^l  A       ■     .^  *  comfortable  director  now— the  Abbe 

1  ouillette-a  dear  man.  We  make  meagre  on  Fridays 
always  My  cook  is  a  devout  pious  man.  You,  of  course, 
are  of  the  right  way  of  thinking.  They  say  the  Prince 
of  Orange  is  very  ill  indeed.' 

In  this  way  Jie  old  dowager  rattled  on  remorselessly  to 

,1  ,  .f.?°"^'  '^^'^°  ^^««  <i"'te  astounded  with  her  present 

0  ubihty  contrasting  it  Nnth  her  former  haughty  behaviour 

to  turn.     Hut  she  had  taken  him  into  favour  for  the  moment 

and  chose  not  only  to  like  him.  as  far  as  her  nature  permitted" 
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but  to  be  afraid  of  him  ;  and  ho  found  himself  to  ho  as 
famihar  with  hor  now  as  a  younp  man,  as  when  a  boy. 
ho  had  been  timorous  and  silent.  She  waa  a8  goml  as  lu  • 
word  respecting  him.  She  introduced  him  to  her  company, 
of  which  she  entertained  a  poo<l  deal — of  the  adherents  of 
King  James  of  course — and  a  great  deal  of  loud  intriguing 
took  place  over  hor  card-tables.  She  presented  Mr.  Esmond 
as  hor  kinsman  to  many  persons  of  honour  ;  she  supplied 
him  not  illibtM'ally  with  money,  which  he  had  no  scru])lo 
in  accepting  from  her,  considering  the  relationship  which 
he  bore  to  her,  and  the  sacrifices  which  he  himself  was 
making  in  behalf  of  the  family.  But  he  had  made  up  liis 
mind  to  continue  at  no  woman's  apron-strings  longer  ;  and 
[)erhaps  had  cast  about  how  he  should  distinguish  himself. 
and  make  himself  a  name,  which  his  singular  fortune  liad 
denied  him.  A  discoiitent  with  his  former  bookish  life  and 
ijuietude, — a  bitter  feeling  of  revolt  at  that  slavery  in  which 
ho  liad  chosen  to  confine  liimself  for  the  sake  of  those  whose 
hardness  towards  him  made  his  heart  bleed, — a  restless  wish 
Ut  see  men  and  the  world, — led  him  to  think  of  the  military 
profession  :  at  any  rate,  to  desire  to  see  a  few  campaigns, 
and  accordingly  he  pressed  his  new  patroness  to  get  him 
a  pair  of  colours  ;  and  one  day  had  the  honour  of  findintr 
himself  appointed  an  ensign  in  Colonel  Quin's  regiment  nf 
Fusiliers  on  the  Irish  establishment, 

Mr,  Esmond's  commission  was  scarce  three  weeks  old 
when  that  accident  befell  King  VViUiam  which  ended  the 
Ufe  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  and  most  clement 
sovereign  whom  England  ever  knew.  'Twas  the  fashion 
of  the  hostile  party  to  assail  this  great  prince's  reputation 
during  his  life  ;  but  the  joy  which  they  and  all  his  enemies 
in  Europe  showed  at  his  death,  is  a  proof  of  the  terror  in 
which  they  held  him.  Young  as  Esmond  was,  he  was  A\ise 
enough  (and  generous  enough  too,  let  it  be  said)  to  .scorn 
that  indecency  of  gratulation  which  broke  out  amongst  the 
followers  of  King  James  in  London,  upon  the  death  of  this 
illustrious  prince,  this  invincible  warrior,  this  wise  and 
moderate  statesman.  Loyalty  to  the  exiled  king's  family 
was  traditional,  as  has  been  said,  in  that  house  to  which 
Mr,  Esmond  belonged.  His  father's  widow^  had  all  her 
hopes,  sympathies,  recollections,  prejudices,  engaged  on 
King  James's  side  ;  and  was  certainly  as  noisy  a  conspirator 
as  ever  asserted  the  king's  rights,  or  abused  his  opponent's. 
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over  a  quadrille  tahl,-  „r  a  di,l,  of  l»,l„.a.     H<-r  ladv-slm/n 
«.e,v<,d  t he  Uuke  of  Berwi/k  when  he  landed  hen  .n  'm 

a..er  helS  ."^t  ^"J,;  ':%e':? Ti;e''£'n;;t',  '^ Vi"" 

r.e£S  H2S-r=^^ 

!iad  .i«n  th^i?  tSl r  '"'i  '"^n"  *""»  his  apprentiee 

"..'  iT'"*ij;rki"r-  -''^^  '=''"""^'  '-"'"'rjt^e.ra 

tii™  ail:  '""^"•on.an-s  greater  faith  had  swallow  for 

;«;K-any4rX'rlp^;::,?.^er^;^ 

■™  ner  uusband,  very  much  more  perhaps  than  my 
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lord  knew,  who  uduiiivd  his  wife  prtKligiously  though  he 
might  hi"  inconstant  to  her,  and  wiio,  adverse  to  tho  trouhio 
of  thinking  himself,  gladly  enough  adopted  the  opinion-* 
whieh  she  ehose  for  liim.  To  one  of  her  simple  and  faithful 
heart,  allegiance  to  any  sovereign  but  the  one  was  impossible. 
To  serve  King  William  for  inti-rest's  sake  would  have  been 
a  monstrous  hypocrisy  and  treason.  Her  pure  conscietui- 
could  no  more  have  consented  to  it  than  to  a  theft,  a  forgery, 
«)r  any  other  base  action.  Lord  C'astlewood  might  have 
been  won  over,  no  doubt,  but  his  wife  never  could  :  and 
he  submitted  his  conscience  to  hers  in  this  case  as  he  ilid 
in  most  others,  when  he  was  not  tempted  too  st)rely.  And 
it  was  from  his  affection  and  gratitude  most  likely,  and 
from  that  eager  devotion  for  his  mistress,  which  character- 
ized all  Esmond's  youth,  that  the  young  man  subscribed 
to  this,  and  other  articles  of  faith,  which  his  fond  bene- 
factress set  him.  Had  she  been  a  Whig,  he  had  been  one : 
had  she  followed  Mr.  Fox,  and  turned  Quaker,  no  douht 
he  would  have  abjured  ruffles  and  a  periwig,  and  have 
forsworn  swords,  lace  coats,  and  clocked  stockings.  In 
the  .scholars'  boyish  disputes  at  the  University,  where 
{)arties  ran  very  high,  Esmond  was  noted  as  a  Jacobite, 
and  very  likely  from  vanity  as  much  as  affection  took  the 
side  of  his  family. 

Almost  the  wliole  of  the  clergy  of  the  country  and  more 
than  a  half  of  the  nation  were  on  this  side.  Ours  is  t Ik- 
most  loyal  people  in  the  world  srrely  ;  we  admire  our 
kings,  and  are  faithful  to  them  long  after  they  have  ceas .d 
to  be  true  to  us.  'Tis  a  wonder  to  any  one  who  looks  baek 
at  the  history  of  the  Stuart  family  to  think  how  they  k.cked 
their  crowns  away  from  them  ;  how  they  flung  away  chance- 
after  chances  ;  what  treasures  of  loyalty  they  dissipated. 
and  how  fatally  they  were  bent  on  consummating  their 
own  ruin.  If  ever  men  liad  fidelity,  'twfis  they  ;  if  ever 
men  squandered  opportunity,  'twas  they  ;  and,  of  all  tlir 
enemies  they  had,  they  themselves  were  the  most  fatal. ^ 

When  the  Princess  Anne  succeeded,  the  wearied  natiur; 
was  glad  enough  to  cry  a  truce  from  all  these  wars,  co:  ■ 
troversics,  and  coiispiraties,  and  to  accept  in  the  person    ! 

*  '11   TTfljToe,  olov  dt'i   vv  Btoiis  tipoToi  air(Ob>iTa(, 
t^  ijfifav  yup  (JM<ri  kuk    Upptvai'    oJ  Se  Koi  ajToi 
afpfjiTiv  aTacr6u\i>jviv   vnip  pupuv  uAye'   t\ov<jiv. 
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a  f)rim(;s.s  cf  tlu>  hlo<Hj  loyul  a  coniprc^misc  hvtwven  th 
l.iirtifs  into  whUU  th(»  country  was  divided.     Tho  T 
•  ould  scrvu  under  } 
lory   lurself,   .she   n 
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presented   the   triumph   of   the   Whig 


e  i)eople  of  England,  always  likin-  that  th 


leir 


ofiinion.  _ 

[.riiHes  should'  be'  attmhed'^'tolheir  <.wn  families,  were 
pleased  to  think  the  prineess  was  faithful  to  herw  ;  and  up 
n.  t he  very  last  day  and  hour  of  her  reign,  and  but  for  that 
fatuht^  whieh  he  inh-ntcd  from  his  fathers  along  with  their 
.  luiias  to  the  Knghsh  erown,  King  James  the  Third  might 
have  worn  ,t.  But  he  neither  knew  how  to  wait  an  oppor- 
tunity nor  to  use  it  when  he  had  it  ;  he  was  venturesome 
-I.en  he  ouglit  to  have  been  eautious,  and  cautious  when 
•i»  ought  to  have  dared  everything.  Tis  with  a  sort  of 
raye  at  his  inaptitude  that  one  thinks  of  his  melancholy 
^t..iy.     Do  the  fates  deal  more  specially  with  kings  than 

ith  common  men  V  One  is  apt  to  imagine  so,  in  consider- 
i.'!-  the  history  of  that  royal  race,  in  whose  behalf  so  much 
i'Hitv  so  much  valour,  so  much  blood  were  desperately 
iiifl  bootlessly  expended.  ■^ 

The  king  dead  then,  the  Princess  Anne  (ugly  Anne  Hyde's 
'i  .ughter  our  dowager  at  Chelsey  called  her)  was  pro- 
.  aimed  by  trumpeting  heralds  all  over  the  town  from 
\U-stnunster  to  Ludgate  Hill,  amidst  immense  jubilations 
"f  the  people.  * 

Next  week  my  Lord  Marlborough  was  promoted  to  the 
<.arter,  and  to  be  captnin-general  of  her  Majesty's  forces 
a  home  and  abroad,  l  ins  appointment  only  inflamed  the 
duuagers  rage,  or,  as  she  thought  it,  her  fidelity  to  her 

"Si   if  nTr^"-  /  ^^^  P"""^'^'  '■«  ^"*  ^  P"PP^t  in  the 
■aiids  of  that  fur>'  of  a  woman,  who  comes  into  my  drawing. 

"""I  ^"i'f  "Its  me  to  my  face.     What  can  come  to  "a 

-untry  that  is  given  over  to  such  a  woman  Y  '  says  the 

'i-'vvager :       As    for  that  double-faced   traitor,   my  Lord 

.'  arlborough  he  hu3  betrayed  every  man  and  every  woman 

uth  whom  he  has  had  to  deal,  except  his  horrid  wife 

^ho  makes  him  tremble.     'Tis  all  over  with  the  countr^^ 

•  .-ri  ,t  has  got  into  the  clutches  of  such  wretches  as  these'' 

:^>mund  s  old  kinswoman  saluted  the  new  powers  In  this 

i.v  ;  but  some  good  fortune  at  least  occurred  to  a  family 

;'ii'-h  stood  in  great  need  of  it,  by  the  advancement  o> 

>^v-  tamous  personages  who  benefited  humbler  people  that 

't  the  luck  of  being  in  their  favour.     Before  Mr.  Esmond 
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left  Kngland  in  tlic  numtli  of  Au^uhI,  aiul  lH'inj»  Hmmi  at 
Portsmouth,  where  he  had  joined  his  regiment,  and  wa> 
busy  at  drill,  learning  the  praetiee  and  mysteries  of  tin 
musket  and  pike,  he  heard  that  a  iM'nsionOn  the  Stamp 
Office  had  been  got  for  his  late  beloved  mistress,  and  that 
the  young  Mistress  Bi'at-ix  was  also  to  Ix'  taken  into('ourl 
So  much  good,  at  least,  had  come  of  the  poor  widow's  visit 
to  London,  not  revenge  upon  her  husband's  enemies,  hut 
reconcilement  to  old  friends,  who  pitied,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  serve  her.     As  for  the  comrades  in  prison  and  the  lat( 
misfortune  ;  Colonel  Westbury  was  with  the  captain-general 
gone  to  Holland;  Captain  Macartney  Mas  now  at  Portsmouth 
with  his  regiment  of  Fusiliers  and  the  force  under  comniatid 
of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  bound  for  Spain  it  wa> 
said  ;    my  Lord  Warwick  was  returned  home  ;    and  Lord 
Mohun,  so  far  from  being  punished  for  the  homicide  whidi 
had  brought  so  nmch  grief  and  change  into  the  Ksmoiid 
family,  was  gone  in  company  of  my  Lord  Macclesfield- 
splendid  embassy  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  carrying  tin 
Garter  to  hi.>i       hness,  and  a  complimentary  letter  from  tin 
queen. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RECAI'ITULATIONS 


From  such  fitful  lights  as  could  be  cast  upon  his  dark 
history  by  the  broken  narrative  of  his  poor  patron,  torn 
by  remorse  and  struggling  in  the  last  pangs  of  dissolution. 
Mr.  Esmond  had  been  made  to  understand  so  far,  that  lii> 
mother  was  long  since  dead  ;  and  so  there  could  be  iiu 
question^  as  regarded  her  or  her  honour,  tarnished  by  Ik  r 
husband's  desertion  and  injury,  to  influence  her  sen  in  anv 
steps  which  he  might  take  either  for  prosecuting  or  reliii- 
quishing  his  own  just  claims.  It  appeared  from  my  poor 
lord's  hurried  confession,  that  he  had  been  made  acquainttni 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case  only  two  years  since,  when 
Mr.  Holt  visited  him,  and  would  have  implicated  him  ii. 
one  of  those  many  conspiracies  by  which  the  secret  leadtr- 
of  King  James's  party  in  thi.s  country  were  ever  endeavour- 
ing to  destroy  the  Prince  of  Orange's  life  or  power  ;  cui;- 
spiracies  so  like  murder,  so  cowardly  in  the  means  UM-d 
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M,  wicked  in  the  end    that  our  nation  has  sure  done  well 
H.  throumy  off  a  I  allegianee  and  fiddity  to  the  unhappy 
family  that  could  not  vindicate  itH  right  except  hv   hu  h 
tnachery-by  Huch  dark  intrig    ,  and  base  agentH  ^Thon^ 
u.re  deHignH  againnt  King   VVilham   that   were  no   more 
iMmourab ie  than  tJ.e  ambuHhes  of  cut-throats  and  foot.^ds 
lis  hum.hat.ng  to  think  that  a  great  prince,  pc^HeSc^ 
a  ^reat  and  Hacred  right,  and  upholde'r  of  a  great  caus 
.hould  have  .stooped  to  such  ba«ene.s8  of  a.s.sa.ssination  and 
tnasons  as  are  proved  by  the  unfortunate  King  Jamts's 
o'.vn  warrant  and  «ign-manual  given  to  his  sunnortenTin 
tins  country.     What  he  and  they  ca)  ed   evy  nJTar  was 

Prince  of  Orln^'tT'"  '.^""  ''^^^'^ating  murder  ^The  nobie 
1  rince  of  Orange  burst  magnanimously  through  tliose  feeble 
jn^shes  of  conspiracy  in  which  his  enemies  trh^d  to  envelop 
lurn  :  it  seemed  as  if  their  cowardly  daccers  broke  nnnn 
t.-.-  breast  of  hi.  undaunted  resolution  Affer  king  JarS 
d-ath.  the  queen  and  her  people  at  St.  Germains-pSts 
|Hu  jvonjen  for  the  most  part-<3ontinued  thei^  intrig^uTsl 
J  of  the  young  prmce,  James  the  Third,  as  he  was 

'  Hvalier  de  bt.  George,  was  horn  in  the  same  year  with 

tv";,'rin?.'^^  ff"?  PT-'  ^''""'^'  ""'y  '^'^d  ^•^^"""t's  In):  and 
n    prince  s  affairs,  being  ,n  the  hands  of  priests  and  wonfen 
v.-  e  conducted  a^  priests  and  women  will  conduct  ?hem' 
ar^fu  ly   cruel  y,  feebly,  and  to  a  certain  bad  issue      The 
r>.ral  of  the  Jesuit's  story  I  think  as  wholesome  a  one  as 
.   .r  was  writ  :  the  artfullest,  the  wisest,  the  most  toilsome 
and   dexterous  plot-builders  in   the  world-there  alw^s 
.rues  a  day  when  the  roused  public  indignation  kTckslSr 
aI     iSt  h!.t  fi""'  f"d/^^ds  its  cowardly  enemies  a-flyin^ 
-Mr   Swift  hath  finely  described  that  passion  for  intriguf 

'^ '  liv  people,  hangers-on  of  weak  courts.     'Tis  the  nature 

run'and'thf  ^^  '''' '  *^^  ^^^°"^'  ^^  c:.;prre  their 
run     and  the  conspiracy  succeeas  very  well,  and  every- 

^L^Z^J\'^^^'^y   overthrow  of   the   great 
V.  t  m      untd  one^day  Gulhver  -ouses  himself,  shakes  off 

a"        f  'f^V''  ""L^."  ^"^^y'  and  walks  away  unmolested. 

(  V.nJl^i  "      ^"^lu^^  "^^^^  '''^^  «ay  ^ft^r  the  Boyne. 

1   i^^  H  "f  uT*^  "''  ^'^^  '''^  ^^'^  %h^  it  over  again  ' 

Aeak  pnest-ndden,  woman-ridden  man,  with  such  punv 
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allies  and  weapons  uh  his  own  poor  nature  led  him  to  choose, 
contending  against  the  Hchemes,  the  generalship,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  heart  of  a  hero. 

On  one  of  these  many  coward's  errands,  then  (for,  ah 
I  view  them  now,  I  can  call  them  no  less),  Mr.  Holt  had 
come  to  my  lord  at  (V'^tlewood,  proposing  some  infallihli* 
plan  for  the  Prince  of  Orange's  destruction,  in  which  my 
lord  viscount,  loyalist  as  he  was,  had  indignantly  refusid 
to  join.  As  far  as  Mr.  Ksmond  could  gather  from  his  dyirii; 
word.s,  Holt  came  to  my  lord  with  a  plan  of  in»urrecti«)ti. 
and  offer  of  the  renewal,  in  his  person,  of  that  maniuiss 
title  which  King  James  had  conferred  on  the  precediiij; 
viscount ;  and  on  refusal  of  this  bribe,  a  thresit  was  made, 
on  Holt's  part,  to  upset  my  lord  viscount's  claim  to  his 
estate  and  title  of  Castlewood  altogether.  To  back  this 
astounding  piece  of  intelligence,  of  wliich  Henry  Esmonds 
patron  now  had  the  first  light.  Holt  came  armed  with  tin- 
late  lord's  dying  declaration,  after  the  affair  of  the  Boyno. 
at  Trim,  in  Ireland,  made  both  to  the  Irish  priest  and  a 
French  ecclesiastic  of  Holt's  order,  that  was  with  King 
James's  army.  Holt  showed,  or  pretended  to  show,  tiie 
marriage  certificate  of  the  late  Viscount  Esmond  with  my 
mother,  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  in  the  ye*>r  1677,  when  the 
viscount,  then  Thomas  Eismond,  was  serving  with  the 
English  army  in  Flanders  ;  he  could  show,  he  said,  that 
this  Gertrude,  deserted  by  her  husband  long  since,  vas 
ahve,  and  a  professed  nun  in  the  year  1685,  at  Brussels, 
in  which  year  Thomas  Esmond  married  his  uncle's  daughter. 
Isabella,  now  called  Viscountess  Dowager  of  Castlewood ; 
and  leaving  him,  for  twelve  hours,  to  consider  this  astound- 
ing news  (so  the  poor  dying  lord  said),  disappeared  with 
his  papers  in  the  mysterious  way  in  which  he  came.  Esmond 
knew  how,  well  enough  :  by  that  window  from  which  he 
had  seen  the  father  issue  : — but  there  was  no  need  to  explain 
to  my  poor  lord,  only  to  gather  from  his  parting  lips  the 
words  which  he  would  soon  be  able  to  utter  no  more. 

Ere  the  twelve  hours  were  over,  Holt  himself  was  a 
prisoner,  implicated  in  Sir  John  Fenwick's  conspiracy,  and 
locked  up  at  Hextoii  first,  wiience  he  was  transferred  to  tliC 
Tower  ;  leaving  the  poor  lord  viscount,  who  was  not  avare 
of  the  others  being  taken,  in  daily  apprehension  of  his  return. 
when  (as  my  Lord  Castlewood  declared,  calling  God  to 
witness,  and  with  tears  in  his  dying  eyes)  it  had  been  his 
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intontion at  on,..  i„  gh-,.  „,,  |,i«  ,„iatc  ami  hi.,  titi,.  to  lh,ir 

« t .  lu,  family.  •  ,\,„i  „„„j,i  t,, (.,,,1 1  ,,„,, ,,    .  , ,y„r' ';'. 

!«■.     id   a„d  tl    ,  ,      "'"'"'•'  '""'"^■''  ""  ""»»'''  "">t  had 
11  »aia,  aiKI  that  I liinss  wire  aa  thi-v  »,.«■ 

1  had  a  sore  t.niiitatron,'  «aid  mv  p<,or'lord      '  Sinre 

;"r  r"K.r«i  I'rr"',""" "'  ^■"»''-"<^.  >vi".h'ha;i: 

I  l..urh'ad''L.'':^J.:  v„^  y,'a'n;  ""Z'lfc  a'V  "I'Tr"  '""""' 
luivo  itonf  nui  .,ft\!\  "'^  .'•  .  -^  ^"^  *^"^  children  must 
M.U  (  gone  out  of  the  house  dishonoured,  and  beoi/ars  dad 
know.,  ,t  hath  been  a  nu.serable  one  for  me  and  mine      Like 

I  kept  the  truth  from  Rachel  and  you.  I  tried  to  uin 
money  of  Mohun,   and   only   plunged   deeper    nfo  deb 

^^u.^d  hath  been  hanging  over  my  head  f  lasse  t  vo  vears 

tf'ter   V  •'^'  ^PP•^  ^^  ^'"  -'^"'^""'«  Wade  entered  my^^iSe^ 

After  lymg  ten  months  in  the  Tower,  Holt  against  xvhom 

nothmg  eould  be  found  except  that  he  ua    a  Sft  prtT 

k  0  vn  to  be  m  King  James's  interest,  was  put  on  sh  pCrd 

Tv  "7"u^  '  *  "angmg  if  ever  he  should  again  set  foot 
l^n  Lnghsh  shore.     More  than  once,  whilst  he  was  in  nriin 

Jimself  Es,nond  had  thought  where  those  papers  eou?d  be 
^^iuch  the  Jesuit  had  shown  to  his  patron    and  whkh  had 
;u'  h  an  mterest  for  himself.     They  were  norfound  on  A?r 
Hots  person  when  that  father  wL  ap^fehLded   for  had 
^     i  been  the  ease  my  lords  of  the  council  had  se'en  them 

Houete'r  fT^^  a''""'^.  ^^"^  ^°"«  ^'"^^  been  made  publk! 
ttou  ever,  Esmond  eared  not  to  seek  tlie  papor^      His  resolu 

huu  th^dt^'"  '  !"'  poor  mother  dea^d  f  what  matter  to 

S^h  he  w-rr."^'  '""T^  P^^'"8  his  right  to  a  title 

n icii  he  was  determmed  not  to  claim,  and  of  which  he 

u    woSdT  'S  tP^'^t  ^^^^  ^-ily  -^^ieh  he  loved  best  in 
uorld  t    Perhaps  he  took  a  greater  pride  out  of  hi" 
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sacrifice  than  he  would  have  had  in  those  honours  whicli 
he  was  resolved  to  forgo.  Again,  as  long  as  these  titles 
were  not  forthcoming,  Esmond's  kinsman,  dear  young 
Francis,  was  the  honourable  and  undisputed  owner  of  the 
Castlewood  estate  and  title.  The  mere  word  of  a  Jesuit  could 
not  overset  Frank's  right  of  occupancy,  and  so  Esmond's 
mind  felt  actually  at  ease  to  think  the  papers  were  missing, 
and  in  their  absence  his  dear  mistress  and  her  son  the  law- 
ful lady  and  lord  of  Castlewood. 

Very  soon  after  his  liberation,  Mr.  Esmond  made  it  liis 
business  to  ride  to  that  village  of  Ealing  where  he  had 
passed  his  earliest  years  in  this  country,  and  to  see  if  hit; 
old  guardians  were  still  alive  and  inhabitants  of  that  place. 
But  the  only  relic  which  he  found  of  old  Monsieur  Pastoureau 
was  a  stone  in  the  churchyard,  which  told  that  Athanasius 
Pastoureau,  a  native  of  Flanders,  lay  there  buried,  aged 
87  years.    The  old  man's  cottage,  which  Esmond  perfectly 
recollected,  and  the  garden  (where  in  his  childhood  he  had 
passed  many  hours  of  play  and  reverie,  and  had  many 
a  beating  from  his  termagant  of  a  foster-mother),  were  nov 
in  the  occupation  of  quite  a  different  family  ;    and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  learn  in  the  village  what  had 
come  of  Pastoureau's  widow  and  children.     The  clerk  of  the 
parish  recollected  her — the  old  man  was  scarce  altered  in 
the  fourteen  years  that  had  passed  since  last  Esmond  set 
eyes  on  him.     It  appeared  she  had  pretty  soon  consoled 
herself  after  the  death  of  her  old  husband,  whom  she  ruled 
over,  by  taking  a  new  one  younger  than  herself,  who  spent 
her  money  and  ill-treated  her  and  her  children.     The  girl 
died  ;   one  of  the  boys  'listed  ;   the  other  had  gone  appren- 
tice.    Old  Mr.  Rogers,  the  clerk,  said  he  had  heard  that 
Mrs.  Pastoureau  was  dead  too.     She  and  her  husband  liad 
left  Ealing  this  seven  year  ;   and  so  Mr.  Esmond's  hopes 
of  gaining  any  information  regarding  his  parentage  from 
this  family,  were  brought  to  an  end.     He  gave  the  old  clerk 
a  crown-piece  for  his  news,  smiling  to  think  of  the  time 
when  he  and  his  little  playfellows  had  slunk  out  of  the 
churchyard,   or   hidden   behind   the  gravestones,   at   the 
approach  of  this  awful  authority. 

Who  was  his  mother  ?  What  had  her  name  been  ' 
When  did  she  die  ?  Esmond  longed  to  find  some  one  w  ho 
could  answer  these  questions  to  him,  and  thought  even  of 
putting  them  to  his  aunt  the  viscountess,  who  had  inno- 
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cently  taken  the  name  which  belonged  of  right  to  Henry's 
mother.  But  she  knew  nothing,  or  chose  to  know  nothing 
on  this  subject,  nor,  indeed,  could  Mr.  Esmond  press  her 
much  to  speak  on  it.  Father  Holt  was  the  only  man  who 
could  enlighten  him,  and  Esmond  felt  he  must  wait  until 
some  fresh  chance  or  new  intrigue  might  put  him  face  to 
face  w-ith  his  old  friend,  or  bring  that  restless  indefatigable 
spirit  back  to  England  again. 

The  appointment  to  his  ensigncy,  and  the  preparations 
necessary  for  the  campaign,  presently  gave  the  young  gentle- 
man other  matters  to  think  of.     His  new  patroness  treated 
him  very  kindly  and  liberally ;    she  promised  to  make 
interest  and  pay  money,  too,  to  get  him  a  company  speedilv  ; 
she  bade  him  procure  a  handsome  outfit,  both  of  clothes 
and  of  arms,  and  was  pleased  to  admire  him  when  he  made 
his  hrst  appearance  in  his  laced  scariet  coat,  and  to  permit 
him  to  salute  her  on  the  occasion  of  this  interesting  mves 
titure.       Red     says  she,  tossing  up  her  old  head,  '  hath 
always  been  the  colour  worn  by  the  Esmonds.'    And  so  her 
adyship  wore  it  on  her  own  cheeks  very  faithfully  to  the 
ast     She  would  have  him  be  dressed,  she  said,  as  became 
his  fathers  son    and  paid  cheerfully  for  his  five-pound 
beaver,  his  black  buckled  periwig,  and  his  fine  hoUand 
shirts,  and  his  swords,  and  his  pistols,  mounted  with  silver, 
bince  the  day  he  was  born,  poor  Harry  had  never  looked 
such  a  fine  gentleman  :    his  Hberal  stepmother  filled  his 
purse  with  guineas,  too,  some  of  which  Captain  Steele  and 
a  few  choice  spirits  helped  Harry  to  spend  in  an  entertain- 
ment which  Dick  ordered  (and,  indeed,  would  have  paid 
lor    but  that  he  had  no  money  when  the  reckoning  was 
called  for;    nor    would  the  landlord  give  him    any  more 

in  Pall  MaU  ^'"^^'"  ''''^''  *^*'"^*  *^®  ^^^^  °^  *^^  ^*'*'^^' 
The  old  viscountess,  indeed,  if  she  had  done  Esmond  any 
wrong  formerly,  seemed  inclined  to  repair  it  by  the  present 
kindness  of  her  behaWour  :  she  embraced  him  copiously 
at  parting  wept  plentifully,  bade  him  write  by  every  packet 
and  gave  him  an  inestimable  relic,  which  she  besought  him 
to  wear  round  his  neck--a  medal,  blessed  by  I  know  not 
J  nat  I'ope  and  worn  by  his  late  sacred  Majesty  King  James. 
&o  Jismond  arrived  at  his  regiment  with  a  better  equipage 
tlian  most  young  officers  could  afford.  He  was  older  than 
most  of  his  seniors,  and  had  a  further  advantage  which 
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belonged  but  to  very  few  of  the  army  gentlemen  in  his  day 
— many  of  whom  could  do  little  more  than  write  their 
names — that  he  had  read  much,  both  at  home  and  at  the 
University,  was  master  of  two  or  three  languages,  and  had 
that  further  education  which  neither  books  nor  years  will 
give,  but  which  some  men  get  from  the  silent  teaching  of 
adversity.  She  is  a  great  schoolmistress,  as  many  a  poor 
fellow  knows,  that  hath  held  his  hand  out  to  her  ferule, 
and  whimpered  over  his  lesson  before  her  awful  chair. 


CHAPTER  V 


I  GO  ON-  THE  VIGO  BAY  EXPEDITION,  TASTE  SALT  WATER  AND  SMELL 

POAVDER 

The  first  expedition  in  which  Mr.  Esmond  had  the  honour 
to  be  engaged,  rather  resembled  one  of  the  invasions  pro- 
jected by  the  redoubted  Captain  Avory  or  Captain  Kid, 
than  a  war  betweer  .rowned  heads,  carried  on  by  generals 
of  rank  and  honour.  On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1702,  a  great 
fleet,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  set  sail  from  Spithead, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Shovell,  having  on  board 
12,000  troops,  with  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Ormond  as  the 
captain-general  of  the  expedition.  One  of  these  12,000 
heroes  having  never  been  to  sea  before,  or,  at  least,  only 
once  in  his  infancy,  when  he  made  the  voyage  to  England 
from  that  unknown  country  where  he  was  bom— one  of 
those  12,000 — the  junior  ensign  of  Colonel  Quin's  regiment 
of  Fusiliers — was  in  a  quite  unheroic  state  of  corporal  pros- 
tration a  few  hours  after  sailing ;  and  an  enemy,  had  he 
boarded  the  ship,  would  have  had  easy  work  of  him.  From 
Portsmouth  we  put  into  Plymouth,  and  took  in  fresh  rein- 
forcements. We  were  off  Finisterre  on  the  31st  of  July. 
so  Esmond's  table-book  informs  him  ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
August  made  the  rock  of  Lisbon.  By  this  time  the  ensign 
was  grown  as  bold  as  an  admiral,  and  a  week  afterwards 
had  the  fortune  to  be  under  fire  for  the  first  time — and 
under  water,  too — his  boat  being  swamped  in  the  surf  in 
Toros  Bay,  where  the  troops  landed.  The  ducking  of  his 
new  coat  was  all  the  harm  the  young  soldier  got  in  this 
expedition,  for,  indeed,  the  Spaniards  made  no  stand  before 
our  troops,  and  were  not  in  strength  to  do  so. 
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But  the  campaign,  if  not  very  glorious,  was  very  pleaaant. 
hew  sights  of  nature,  by  sea  and  land-a  life  of  action 
beginning  now  for  the  first  time-occupied  and  excited  the 
young  man.  The  many  accidents,  and  the  routine  of  ship- 
board— the  military  duty— the  new  acquaintonces,  both  of 
his  comrades  m  arms,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet— 

r^;  i^u^^""  *"^  °°''"Py  ^"«  '"'"'i'  and  waken  it  out  of 
that  selfish  depression  into  which  his  late  unhappy  fortunes 
had  plunged  him.  He  felt  as  if  the  ocean  se^Led  h"S 
from  his  past  care,  and  welcomed  the  new  era  of  life  which 
«^8  dawmng  for  him.  Wounds  heal  rapidly  in  a  heart 
of  two-and-twenty;  hopes  revive  daily;  and  courage 
raUies  m  spite  of  a  man.  Perhaps,  as  Esmond  thought  of 
his  late  despondency  and  melancholy,  and  how  irremediable 
it^had  seemed  to  him,  as  he  lay  in  his  prison  a  few  months 
back,  he  was  almost  mortified  in  his  secret  mind  at  finding 
himself  so  cheerful.  * 

To  see  with  one's  m^-n  eyes  men  and  countries,  is  better 
than  reading  aU  the  books  of  travel  in  the  world  :   and  it 
«as  with  extreme  delight  and  exultation  that  the  young 
man  found  himself  actually  on  his  grand  tour,  and  in  tS 
vjew  of  people  and  cities  which  he  had  read  about  as  a  bov. 
He  beheld  war  for  the  first  time-t..e  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  it,  at  least,  if  not  much  of  the  dilxige?.    He 
saw  actuaUy,  and  mth  his  own  eyes,  those  Spanish  cavahere 
and  If^ies  whom  he  had  beheld  in  imagination  in  that 
immortal  story  of  Cervantes,  which  had  been  the  delight 
of  his  youthful  leisure.     'Tis  forty  years  since  Mr.  Esmond 
witnessed  those  scenes,  but  they  remain  as  fresh  in  his 
memory  as  on  the  day  when  first  he  saw  them  as  a  young 
man.    A  cloud  as  of  grief,  that  had  lowered  over  him,  and 
had  wrapped  the  laat  years  of  his  life  in  gloom,  seemed  to 
clear  away  from  Esmond  during  this  fortunate  voyage  and 
campaign      His  energies  seemed  to  awaken  and  to  expand, 
under  a  cheerful  sense  of  freedom.     Was  his  heart  searetlv 
g  ad  to  have  escaped  from  that  fond  but  ignoble  bondage 
a    home  ?     Was  it  that  the  inferiority  to  which  the  idia 
of  his  base  birth  had  compelled  him,  vanished  with  the 
knowledge  of  that  secret,  which  though,  perforce,  kept  to 
himself    was  yet  enough  to  cheer  and  console  him  ?    At 
any  rate,  young  I^mond  of  the  army  was  quite  a  diflFerent 
btmg  to  the  sad  Uttle  dependant  of  the  kind  Castlew^ 
household,  and  the  melancholy  student  of  Trinity  W^kT 
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discontented  »vith  his  fate,  and  ^nth  the  vocation  into 
which  that  drove  him,  ard  thinking,  with  a  secret  indigna- 
tion, that  the  cassock  and  bands,  and  the  very  sacred  office 
with  which  he  had  once  proposed  to  invest  himself,  were,  in 
fact,  but  marks  of  a  servitude  which  was  to  continue  all  his 
life  long.  For,  disguise  it  as  he  might  to  himself,  he  had 
all  along  felt  that  to  be  Castlewood's  chaplain  was  to  be 
Castlewood's  inferior  still,  and  that  his  life  was  but  to  be 
a  long,  hopeless  servitude.  So,  indeed,  he  was  far  from 
grudging  his  old  friend  Tom  Tusher's  gooid  fortune  (as  Tom, 
no  doubt,  thought  it).  Had  it  been  a  mitre  and  Lambeth 
which  his  friends  offered  him,  and  not  a  small  living  and 
a  country  parsonage,  he  would  have  felt  as  much  a  slave 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  was  quite  happy  and  thank- 
ful to  be  free. 

The  bravest  man  I  ever  knew  in  the  army,  and  who  had 
been  present  in  most  of  King  William's  actions,  as  well  as 
In  the  campaigns  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  could 
never  be  got  to  tell  us  of  any  achievement  of  his,  except 
that  once  Prince  Eugene  ordered  him  up  a  tree  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy,  which  feat  he  could  not  achieve  on  account  of 
the  horseman's  boots  he  wore ;  and  on  another  day  that 
he  was  very  nearly  taken  prisoner  because  of  these  jack- 
boots, which  prevented  him  from  running  away.  The 
present  narrator  shall  imitate  this  laudable  reserve,  and 
doth  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  his  military  exploits,  which 
were  in  truth  not  very  different  from  those  of  a  thousand 
other  gentlemen.  This  first  campaign  of  Mr.  Esmond's 
lasted  but  a  few  days  ;  and  as  a  score  of  books  have  been 
written  concerning  it,  it  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly  here. 

When  our  fleet  came  within  view  of  Cadiz,  our  commander 
sent  a  boat  with  a  white  flag  and  a  couple  of  officers  to  the 
Governor  of  Cadiz,  Don  Scipio  de  Brancaccio,  with  a  letter 
from  his  grace,  in  which  he  hoped  that  as  Don  Scipio  had 
formerly  served  with  the  Austrians  against  the  French  in 
England,  'twas  to  be  hoped  that  his  excellency  would  now 
declare  himself  against  the  French  king  and  for  the  Austrian 
in  the  war  between  King  Philip  and  King  Charles.  But  his 
excellency,  Don  Scipio,  prepared  a  reply,  in  which  l.e 
announced  that,  having  served  his  former  king  with  honour 
and  fidehty,  he  hoped  to  exhibit  the  same  loyally  and 
devotion  towards  his  present  sovereign.  King  Philip  V ; 
and  by  the  time  this  letter  was  ready,  the  officers  who  had 
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such  as  hrhS  nev^r  fe  t  LF"^^  '''^"^"'  *"^  ^^^'g^t- 
art  of  painting  •  an^thlL  f-  w~^°"'=*''"^"g  *^^«  ^i^'"^ 
refectioSand^^hocdlt^^^^^^^ 

wanted  to  make  no^onn,?.«f    ^  ^llf  ^^^'  ^"^  ^^^  ourselves 
But  aU  tl?,re?oquenceTaX^^^  ^"  ^P"'^  **  ^"• 

seem:    the  CaltlinalnL^     f^  }^,^^P^'^'^^^^ 
listen  to  us  th^n    E;  G„v?i      ^"^^'M^'*  ^vould  no  more 
his  grace'^pit^yamatinn    tl     J"^  ^^^'^  '    ^"'^  ^'^  ^^P^V  to 

oif  fnothe?Sh"fhre  Ittn^rV/s'^l^^^^^^^^ 
rather  the  best  of  the  two  and  nf  Tk-  ^P?"'«^  thought 
Esmond,  whose  kind  W it'  .^""^^  this  number  was  Hany 
and  now  C?he  hon'^ur  nf?  ^^i^^^'  ^^  instructed  him, 
harmless  document  of  "a/  '  Tw"^  ^°'  J'li^"^^  ^^^^ 
his  grace,  and,  indeed  froth™3s  in  S^  5?"^'^^ 
serwce,  m  the  concluding  sente^cf  ofThe  Don     ^^^X^ 

princess  whrgo;tned  England  "'^''  -™---ate  to  the 

'tis^c::Srn^'omeSrtl.r^^^^  ***'"«  -P-tee  or  no, 
able  to  get  Zsess^on^nf  P  T  '"  *  ^""^  '  *°^'  "»*  bein^ 
Port  St.  Mar^s  a^  j/t^f'u^""  P^«P*«  ^^^^^  "Pon 
chants'  BtSoU^'g^t.^'^^^^^^^^^  *^^  -- 

there,  pillacinff  and  rohhL  "  ^T  *"^  famous  wines 
murdering  and  doLJ^^^^  T^i  ^J^"«^«  *"d  convents, 
Mr.  Esmond  drew  fntS'\'^''^,^*'^  ^^'^  ^'«^  ^'Wch 
knocking  down  ai  EnaH^  f  '^t^'l"^  campaign,  was  the 
was  oSeriTim^t  ^J^^'  «entine  with  a  half-pike,  who 
to  turn  out  a  Stv  .  J^^'  trembling  nun.     Is  she  going 

mother  z:^:t:il£':szz' L^r^^L'  ^«°^r^' 

but  a  poor  wheezy  old  dropsicTwran.  .Ilr  ^^rt^^ 
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her  nose.  But  liaving  been  early  taught  a  part  of  the 
Roman  religion,  he  never  had  the  horror  of  it  that  some 
Protestants  have  shown,  and  seem  to  think  to  be  a  part 
of  ours. 

After  the  pillage  and  plunder  of  St.  Mary's,  and  an 
assault  upon  a  fort  or  two,  the  troops  all  took  shipping,  and 
finished  their  expedition,  at  any  rate,  more  brilliantly 
than  it  had  begun.  Hearing  that  the  French  fleet  witli 
a  great  treasure  was  in  Vigo  Bay,  our  admirals,  Rooke 
and  Hopson,  pursued  the  enemy  thither  ;  the  troops 
landed  and  carried  the  forts  that  protected  the  bay,  Hopson 
passing  the  boom  first  on  board  his  ship  the  Torbay,  antl 
the  rest  of  the  ships,  English  and  Dutch,  following  him. 
Twenty  ships  were  burned  or  taken  in  the  port  of  Redon- 
dilla,  and  a  vast  deal  more  plunder  than  was  ever  accounted 
for  ;  but  poor  men  before  that  expedition  were  rich  after- 
wards, and  so  often  was  it  found  and  remarked  that  the 
Vigo  officers  came  home  with  pockets  full  of  money,  that 
the  notorious  Jack  Shafto,  who  made  such  a  figure  at  the 
coffee-houses  and  gaming-tables  in  London,  and  gave  out 
that  he  had  been  a  soldier  at  Vigo,  owned,  'vhen  he  was 
about  to  be  hanged,  that  Bagshot  Heath  had  been  ///n 
Vigo,  and  that  he  only  spoke  of  La  Redondilla  to  turn 
away  people's  eyes  from  the  real  place  where  the  booty  lay. 
Indeed,  Hounslow  or  Vigo — which  matters  much  ?  The 
latter  was  a  bad  business,  though  Mr.  Addison  did  sing  its 
praises  in  Latin,  That  honest  gentleman's  muse  had  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  she  saw 
much  inspiration  in  the  losing  side. 

But  though  Esmond,  for  his  part,  got  no  share  of  tliis 
fabulous  booty,  one  great  prize  which  he  had  out  of  the 
campaign  was,  that  excitement  of  action  and  change  of 
scene,  which  shook  off  a  great  deal  of  his  previous  melan- 
choly. He  learnt  at  any  rate  to  bear  his  fate  cheerfully. 
He  brought  back  a  browned  face,  a  heart  resolute  enough. 
and  a  little  pleasant  store  of  knowledge  and  observation, 
from  that  expedition,  which  was  over  with  the  autumn, 
when  the  troops  were  back  in  England  again  ;  and  Esmond 
giving  up  his  post  of  secretary  to  General  Lumley,  wlmse 
command  was  over,  and  parting  with  that  officer  witli 
many  kind  expressions  of  goodwill  on  the  general's  side, 
had  leave  to  go  to  London,  to  see  if  he  could  push  In- 
fortunes  any  way  further,  and  found  himself  once  mc»re 


«r-  ^'^msr: 
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in  his  dowager  aunt's  comfortable  ouartpn,  af   ru^i 
and  m  greater  favour  than  ever    vith  fhT^W  i  P^^^'^' 

for  him,  introduced  him  V«  ^'     ^^  ^^y  ^^^  f«'a«ts 

Marlborough's   interest     St?  '™  ■^'"''"8''  ^^^^^  La^ly 

^av  thatTe  had  refe^ed ihpT^^"'  ^'^'  ^"^  ^''^^ned  to 
both  for  courage  and  lil^^  '"P°^^«  ^^  ^^^^-  Esmond, 
the  voung  gentleman  mtni^'  '\^^^^0"  yo"  may  be  sure 
himself  efgl^tos^rve  under  thP'''^''"r'^-^°^"'  ^"^  ^^Pressed 
HI  the  world'  ^^"^  *^^  °'^'*^  distinguished  captain 

E^mond'h^  lu^'sWe''?  T""^  °"   '^"«  prosperously, 
appearance  aW  tfth    °f  P'^*«"^^'  ^oo,  and  made  his 

^hom  he  iiadZen   ,W   o^  Persons-of  two  fair  women, 
-•!:^-  with  a  sigh  *°  *^''''"  ^^°^°^^'  ^"^  ^'"Ptied  his 

t^L'^^ounTer^'rlf'^r^'^^^^^^  '»*d  g-«^-«  tired  again 
udov  't«««^    ;  ^"^  , whenever  she  spoke  of  mv  loid's 

^"t   P^o     lliV'The'"  ""  "*^""^  complimentary  iward 
poor  iaci^  .    the  younger  woman  not  needing  her 
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protection  any  longer,  the  elder  abused  her.     Most  of  the 
family  quarrels  that   I  have  seen  in  Ufe  (saving  always 
those  arising  from  money  disputes,  when   a  division  of 
twopence-halfpenny  will  often  drive  the  dearest  relatives 
into  war  and  estrangement),  .spring  out  of  jealousy  and 
envy.     Jauk  and  Tom,  born  of  the  same  family  and  to  the 
same  fortune,  live  very  cordially  together,  not  until  Jack 
is  ruined  when  Tom  deserts  him,  but  until  Tom  make.-, 
a  sudden  rise   in  prosperity,   which  Jack   can't   forgive. 
Ten  times  to  one  'tis  the  unprosperous  man  that  is  angry, 
not  the  other  who  is  in  fault.     'Tis  Mrs.  Jack,  who  can 
only  afford  a  chair,  that  sickens  at  Mrs.  Tom's  new  coach- 
and-six,  cries  out  against  her  sister's  airs,  and  sets  her 
husband   against   his   brother.     'Tis   Jack   who   sees   his 
brother  shaking  hands  with  a  lord  (with  whom  Jack  would 
like  to  exchange  snutf-boxes  himself),  that  goes  home  and 
tells  his  wife  how  poor  Tom  is  spoiled,  he  fears,  and  no 
better  than  a  sneak,  parasite,  and  beggar  on  horseback. 
I  remember  how  furious  the  coffee-house  wits  were  with 
Dick  Steele  when  he  set  up  his  coach,  and  fine  house  in 
Bloorasbury  :    they  began  to  forgive  him  when  the  bailiffs 
were  after  him,  and  abused  Mr.  Addison  for  selling  Dick's 
country-house.     And  yet  Dick  i     "'''»  spunging-house,  or 
Dick  in  the  Park,  with  his  four  mares  and  plated  harness, 
was  exactly  the  same  gentle,  kindly,  improvident,  jovial 
Dick  Steele  :    and  yet  Mr.  Addison  was  perfectly  right  in 
getting  the  money  which  was  his,  and  not  giving  up  the 
amount  of  his  just  claim,  to  be  spent  by  Dick  upon  cham- 
pagne and  fiddlers,  laced  clothes,  fine  furniture,  and  para- 
sites, Jew  and  Christian,  male  and  female,  who  clung  to 
hira.     As,  according  to  the  famous  maxim  of  Monsieur  de 
Bochefoucault,  '  in  our  friends'  misfortunes  there's  some- 
thing secretly  pleasant  to  us  '  ;    so,  on  the  other  hand. 
their  good  fortune  is  disagreeable.     If  'tis  hard  for  a  man 
to  bear  his  own  good  luck,  'tis  harder  still  for  his  friends 
to  bear  it  for  him  ;    and  but  few  of  them  ordinarily  can 
stand  that  trial :    whereas  one  of  the  '  precious  uses '  of 
adversity  is,  that  it  is  a  great  reconciler  ;    that  it  brings 
back   averted  kindness,    disarms   animosity,    and   causes 
yesterday's  enemy  to  fling  his  hatred  aside,  and  hold  out 
a  hand  to  the  fallen  friend  of  old  days.     There's  pity  and 
love,  as  well  as  envy,  in  the  same  heart  and  towards  the  same 
person.    The  rivalry  stops  when  the  competitor  tumbles ; 
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unhappy;  and,  bestirring  heraetf  in   behalf  of^^  „"™ 

pang  of  rage  and  astonT^hmerJi       "°"'*'  '''''"«  *  ''""'«" 

,uali.?er„?^t'L7r"tt'LrvSn"b1jJ°  ''".^  P'  ""  "'^ 
pished    ™a„,™a,    the 'tt'^g^l^  ^J''' -^^ --■»■ 

ve  ao«n  in  that  dmgy  dungeon  of  a  Castlewood, 
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where  she  spoils  her  boy,  kills  the  poor  witli  her  drugs, 
has  prayers  twice  a  day  and  «ee8  r  )body  but  the  chaplain— 
what  do  you  suppose  she  can  do,  mon  cousin,  but  let  the 
horrid  parson,  with  his  great  square  toes,  and  hideous 
little  green  eyes,  make  love  to  her  ?  Cela  c'est  vu,  miw 
cousin.  When  I  was  a  girl  at  Castlewood,  all  the  chaplains 
fell  in  love  with  me — they've  nothing  else  to  do.' 

My  lady  went  on  with  more  talk  of  this  kind,  though, 
in  truth,  Esmond  had  no  idea  of  what  she  said  further,  so 
entirely  did  her  first  words  occupy  his  thought.  Were 
they  true  ?  Not  all,  nor  half,  nor  a  tenth  part  of  what  the 
garrulous  old  woman  said,  was  true.  Could  this  be  so 
No  ear  had  Esmond  for  anything  else,  though  his  patronos- 
chattered  on  for  an  hour. 

Some  young  gentlemen  of  the  town,  with  whom  Esmond 
had  made  acquaintance,  had  promised  to  present  liim  t.. 
that  most  charming  of  actresses,  and  lively  and  agreeable 
of  women,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  about  whom  Harry's  old 
adversary  Mohun  had  drawn  swords,  a  few  years  before 
my  poor*  lord  and  he  fell  out.  The  famous  Mr.  Congre\  e 
had  stamped  with  his  high  approval,  to  the  which  there 
was  no  gainsaying,  this  delightful  person  :  and  she  \va> 
acting  in  Dick  Steele's  comedies,  and  finally,  and  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  beholding  her.  Mr.  Esmond  felt 
himself,  or  thought  himself,  to  be  as  violently  namoured 
of  this  lovely  brunette,  as  were  a  thousand  -  er  younj 
fellows  about  the  city.  To  have  once  seen  he  was  to  lonj 
to  behold  her  again  ;  and  to  be  offered  twc  delightful 
privilege  of  her  acquaintance,  was  a  pleasure  the  very  idea 
of  which  set  the  young  lieutenant's  heart  on  fire.  A  nian 
cannot  live  witn  comrades  under  the  tents  without  finding 
out  that  he  too  is  five-and-twenty.  A  young  fellow  cannn: 
be  cast  down  by  grief  and  misfortune  ever  so  severe  but 
some  night  he  begins  to  sleep  sound,  and  some  day  whei. 
dinner-time  '  ^mes  to  feel  hungry  for  a  beefsteak.  Time 
youth,  and  gx>>d  health,  new  scenes  and  the  excitement  : 
action  and  a  campaign,  had  pretty  well  brought  Esmond  - 
mourning  to  an  end  ;  and  his  comrades  said  that  De:. 
Dismal,  as  they  called  him,  was  Don  Dismal  no  more.  ^ 
when  a  party  was  made  to  dine  at  the  '  Rose ',  and  go  to  tl- 
playhouse  afterward,  Esmond  was  as  pleased  as  anotlir: 
to  take  his  share  of  the  bottle  and  the  play. 

How  was  it  that  the  old  aunt's  news,  or  it  might  U 
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.scandal,  about   Tom    Tusher,  caused  such  a  stranco  and 
sudden  excitement  in  Tom's  old  playfellow  ?     Hadn't  l.e 
suorn  a  thouHand  times  in  his  own  mind  that  the    ladv 
of  Ca-stleuood.  who  had  treated  him  with  such  kindness 
once,  and  then  had  left  him  so  cruelly,  uas.  and  wa^To 
nmam  henceforth,  indifferent  to  him  for  ever  ?     Had  his 
pnde  and  his  sense  of  justice  not  long  since  helped  him  to 
rure    he  pain  of  that  desertion-was  it  even  a  pain  to  him 
n..u  .'     Why,  but  last  night  as  he  walked  across  the  fields 
and  meadows  to  Chelsey  from  Pall  Mall,  had  he  not  com- 
posed two  or  three  stanzas  of  a  song,  celebrating  Brace- 
^'irdles  brown  eyes,  and  declaring  them  a  thousand  times 
more   beautiful   than   the   brightest   blue  ones   that   ever 
languished  under  the  lashes  of  an  insipid  fair   beaut v" 
But  Tom  Tusher !   Tom  Tusher,  the  waiUng-womarTs  son* 
raising  up  his  little  eyes  to  his  mistress  !     Tom  Tusher 
presuming  to  think  of  Castlewood's  widow!     Rage  and 
o.ntempt  filled  Mr.  Harry's  heart  at  the  very  notion  •   the 
honour  of  the  family,  of  which  he  was  the  "chief,  made  it 
T  ?"^\u      P'"^^'^"^  «o  monstrous    an  alliance,  and   to 
.iiastise  the  upstart  who  could  dare  to  think  of  such  an 
insult  to  their  house.     'Tis  true  Mr.  E.smond  often  boasted 
ot  republican  principles,  and  could  remember  many  fine 
>peeehes  he  had  made  at  college  and  elsewhere,  ^yith  worth 
and  not  btrth  for  a  text  :    but  Tom  Tusher  to  take  the 
place  of  the  noble  Castlewood-faugh  !   'twas  as  monstrous 
r       ^  Hamlet  s  widow  taking  off  her  weeds  for  Claudius 
LMuond  laughed  at  all  widows,  all  wives,  all  women  ;   and 
'^  the  banns  about  to  be  published,  as  no  doubt  they 
uere.  that  very  next  Sunday  at  Walcote  Church,  Esmond 
>^vore  that  he  would  be  present  to  shout  Xo  !    in  the  face 
<.  the  congregation,  and  to  take  a  private  revenge  upon 
tae  ears  of  the  bridegroom.  «       i^ '" 

Instead  of  going  to  dinner  then  at  the  '  Rose  '  that  night 
-Mr.  i^smond  bade  his  servant  pack  a  portmanteau  and  get 
U.r.es  and  was  at  Farnham,  half-^vav  on  the  road  to 
Aalcote,  thirty  miles  off,  before  his  comrades  had  got  to 
t:ieir  supper  after  the  play.  He  bade  his  man  give  no  hint 
-'  lay  lady  dowager's  household  of  the  expedition  on 
I  nHnn  .r'  ^T^^  /""*  ^  ^^^^^y  ''^^  distant  from 
R  mnnd  1(^  '•''^f.  ^^V.*"^  ^^^^ted  by  footpads.  and 
t.^mond  often  in  the  habit,  when  engaged  in  a  party  of 
peosure,  of  lying  at  a  friend's  lodging  in  town,  there  was 
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no  need  that  niH  '.d  aunt  tthould  be  disturbed  at  hi8abH0nc(< 
— indeed,  nothiii^  I'lore  delighted  the  old  lady  than  to 
fancy  that  moti  cailu-'I;  the  ineorrigible  young  Hinner,  was 
abroad  boxing  tb*  a  tch,  or  Hoouring  8t.  Giles's.  WIkh 
she  was  not  at  h<M  booKM  of  devotion,  she  thought  Etherid^"- 
and  Sedley  verv  l-  k  r  ^ing.  She  had  a  hundred  prt'tly 
stories  about  Hv-c  i.sti  ,  Harry  Jorniyn,  and  Hani  lion  ; 
and  if  Esmonc'  nfuiM  but  have  run  away  wi*b  the  wife 
even  of  a  citizen,  ''  m  .  i  -  behef  she  would  have  jiawned  hn 
diamonds  (the  S  st  of  t^em  ■'•:\f  to  our  Lady  of  Chaillot) 
to  pay  his  dan;  .gcs. 

My  lord's  i'^''  !1'^^^i•  oc  W.Ucote,  which  he  inhabited 
before  he  took  1  s  tii.c  u,nd  occupied  the  house  of  C'asth- 
wood — lies  abou.  a  mile  from  Winchester,  and  his  widow 
had  returned  to  VValcaU'  after  ray  lord's  death  as  a  phico 
always  dear  to  her,  and  v  here  her  earliest  and  happiest 
days  had  been  spent.  cheerluUer  than  Castlevvood,  which 
was  too  large  for  her  straitened  means,  and  giving  her. 
too,  the  protection  of  the  ex-dean,  her  father.  The  young 
viscount  had  a  year's  schooling  at  the  famous  college  there, 
with  Mr.  Tusher  as  his  governor.  So  much  news  of  tluni 
Mr.  Esmond  had  had  during  the  past  year  from  the  old 
viscountess,  his  own  father's  widow  ;  from  the  young  one 
there  had  never  been  a  word. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  his  benefactor's  lifetime,  Esmond  had 
been  to  Walcote  ;  and  now,  taking  but  a  couple  of  hours" 
rest  only  at  the  inn  on  the  road,  he  was  up  again  long 
before  daybreak,  and  made  such  good  speed  that  he  was 
at  Walcote  by  two  o'clock  of  the  day.  He  rid  to  the  inn 
of  the  village,  where  he  alighted  and  sent  a  man  thtiice 
to  Mr.  Tusher,  with  a  message  that  a  gentleman  from 
London  would  speak  with  him  on  urgent  business.  The 
messenger  came  back  to  say  the  doctor  was  in  town.  nio?t 
likely  at  prayers  in  the  cathedral.  My  lady  viscounte>- 
was  there  too ;  she  always  went  to  cathedral  prayer- 
every  day. 

The  horses  belonged  to  the  post-house  at  Winches  ?■ 
Esmond  mounted  again,  and  rode  on  to  the  '  George  ; 
whence  he  walked,  leaving  his  grumbling  domestic  at  iu-t 
happy  with  a  dinner,  straight  to  -he  cathedral.  Tlie 
organ  was  playing  :  the  winter's  day  was  already  grow;  i 
grey  :  as  he  passed  under  the  street -arch  into  the  cathetJ  - 
yanl,  and  made  L.    way  into  the  ancient  solenm  edific 
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TH AFTER  VI 

THE   IJDtH   DKCEJlBEa 

There  was  scarce  a  .score  of  jx^rsons  in  the  Cathedral 

i  aver      it  fit  T    \     '"''^"'•'n^d    ^he    l>eautiful    evening 

Cm   the  CH.e    in''  '"'  "*  M  ""^  "^  *'*"  "«^^'«"*«'  «"d  lead 
^rom   tne  CHyie,   in   an  authoritative   voire    and  a  creat 

.'.f)a.  sat  Esmond  H  dear   rmsti   ss.  her  son    hy  Iwr  -de 
very  much  gr.  .vn,  and  indeed  a  nohle-look  n^  /ou  h    vfth 

us  n.other  s  eyes,  and  his  fa  her'-  urhng  brrnvu  ha  r  It 
U-U  over  \n,  j^nnt  de  Vem^e-a.  pretty  .icture  sud  ' 
\andyke  might  have  p  unted.  MoLieur  K=  aud's  rTrtralt 
..f  nr  lord  v.s.  ,.unt,  done  at  Paris  afterwards  gi^rw 
a  French  versiur.  of  his  manly,  frank.  English  fae^WIm! 
ne  looked  up  i.ere  were  two  sapphire  beamsTut  of     is 

I      inr'o^  tl^sTvlf'^  ^"'^"^'''^  ^'^^  colourTo'mltd; 
1  uimK.     uji  tliis  day  there  was  not  much  chance  of  scoirm 

hat   particular  beauty  of  my  young  lord's  contenri": 
.r  the  ..uth  IS.  he  kept  his  eyes  shut  for  the  most  ..,  -' 
-  ^1.    he  ar.them  bemg  rather  lr,ng,  was  ask-  p.  ^       ' 

tJut  the  mu8.c  c-easmg,  my  lord  woke  ui>,  lookinc  about 
.^n^  and  h.s  eyes  lighting  on  xMr.  Esmond,^ ;hot"^S 
:  posite  hm,.  ,,az„,.  with  no  .small  tendemes.s  aVuTi      In 
-^K  upon  two  persons  u     ,  had  had  so  much    .f  ^      jjarL 
tor  ^  many  years  ;    Lord  vastieuood,  w,  h  a  .       .    p^    d 
*it  rns  mother's  sleeve  (her  face  had  .scarce  h^ri    -ted  ?r..m 
u-r  book),  and  said,  "  Look,  mother  ! '  so  ouT     a  Esmond 
•;'uld  hear  on  the  other  side  of  the    hm  H  t f       w 

pn  on  his  thro..  ^  .^tai.     Lady  Cas^t^'.  ";  looked  t 

n.^TVS^k^''  ."  ^^^\  her.  and   '    kl  up  .tat^ 
-luger  ID  rrank  ;     Ksmond  felt  hia  ,.  .     .  *„       u     i  . 

m  r  "TLe^n'o?,:;  ""^  "'•"  '"'^  '"  ='"  '""'<"■- 
^  n<^.     xne  rest  of  the  pravers  were    .!>*rl.i,T  ^,.„^  .    \t_ 

r^^niond  did  not  hear  them:    nor  did  hisT\;;;;;    ven? 

-ely.  whose  hood  went  more  closely  c  .      .    "e    and 

no  never  hft.d  her  head     ,'ain  until  the      r.  K,e  was  over 

'lets  ^'"^  r^  ■  ^'""',  ^"^  -^  "-Sc:^^ 

le-iaMics,  out  of  tiie  inner  chapel 
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Young  Castlewood  came  clambering  over  the  stalls 
before  the  clergy  were  fairly  gone,  and,  running  up  to 
Esmond,  eagerly  embraced  him.  'My  dear,  dearest  old 
Harry,'  he  said,  '  are  you  come  back  ?  Have  you  been 
to  the  wars  ?  You'll  take  me  with  you  when  you  go  again  V 
Why  didn't  you  write  to  us  ?    Ck)me  to  mother.' 

Mr.  Esmond  could  hardly  say  more  than  a  'God  bless 
you,  my  boy ',  for  his  heart  was  very  full  and  grateful  at 
all  this  tenderness  on  the  lad's  part ;  and  he  was  as  much 
moved  at  seeing  Frank,  as  he  was  fearful  about  that  other 
interview  which  was  now  to  take  place ;  for  he  knew  not 
if  the  \ndow  would  reject  him  as  she  had  done  so  cruelly 
a  year  ago. 

**  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  back  to  us,  Henry,'  Lady 
Esmond  said,  '  I  thought  you  might  come.' 

'  We  read  of  the  fleet  coming  to  Portsmouth.  Wliy  did 
you  not  come  from  Portsmouth  ?  '  Frank  asked,  or  my 
lord  viscount,  as  he  now  must  be  called. 

Esmond  had  thought  of  that  too.  He  would  have  given 
one  of  his  eyes  so  that  he  might  see  his  dear  friends  again 
once  more  ;  but  believing  that  his  mistress  had  forbidden 
him  her  house,  he  had  obeyed  her,  and  remained  at  a 
distance. 

'  You  had  but  to  ask,  and  you  knew  I  would  be  here,' 
he  said. 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  her  little  fair  hand  :  there  was 
only  her  marriage  ring  on  it.  The  quarrel  was  all  over. 
The  year  of  grief  and  estrangement  was  passed.  They 
never  had  been  separated.  His  mistress  had  never  been 
out  of  his  mind  all  that  time.  No,  not  once.  No,  not  in 
the  prison  ;  nor  in  the  camp  ;  nor  on  shore  before  the 
enemy ;  nor  at  sea  under  the  stars  of  solemn  midnight, 
nor  as  he  watched  the  glorious  rising  of  the  dawn  :  not 
even  at  the  table,  where  he  sat  carousing  with  friends, 
or  at  the  theatre  yonder,  where  he  tried  to  fancy  tliat 
other  eyes  were  brighter  than  hers.  Brighter  eyes  there 
might  be,  and  faces  more  beautiful,  but  none  so  deer — no 
voice  so  sweet  as  that  of  his  beloved  mistress,  who  had 
been  sister,  mother,  goddess  to  him  during  his  youth- 
goddess  now  no  more,  for  he  knew  of  her  weaknesses : 
and  by  thought,  by  suffering,  and  tuat  experience  it  brings, 
was  older  now  than  she ;  but  more  fondly  cherished  as 
woman  perhaps  than  ever  she  had  been  adored  as  divinity. 
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mif  r  '*.\u^^^'^  ''^"  ^*  •  *^^  «^^^^*  ^^hich  makes  one 
httle  hand  the  dearest  of  all  ?  Whoever  can  unridX 
that  mystery  ?  Here  she  was,  her  son  by  his  s"3e  h  s 
dear  boy.  Here  she  was,  weeping  and  happy.  She  took 
oTrttma^on.'^"^   he  felt  her  tears,     if^s  a  ra^^rt 

Sfr^?  Sl»»^«toes,'  says  Frank.     '  Here's  Tusher.' 
Tusher,  mdeed    now  appeared,  creaking  on  his  great 
heels.    Mr.  Tom  had  divested  himself  of  his  alb  or  surflTce 
and  came  forward  habited  in  his  cassock  and  greatTlack 

eartheXXf  •"°/^'  "^^  '^      '  ^^^  lordTnd  I  W 
read  the  Beddas  tncolumem  precar,  and  applied  it    I  am 

sure,  to  you.     You  come  ^ack  with  GaditLian  kurels 
vhen  I  heard  yo-    vyere  bound  thither.  I  wished,  I  am  sure* 
I  was  another  Septimius.     My  lord  viscount,  yourrrdsWp 
remembers  Sephmi,  Gades  aaUure  mecum  ?  '  'o^^^st^'P 

Ihere  s  an  angle  of  earth  that  I  love  better  than  Gades 
Tusher,'   says   Mr.   Esmond.     '  'Tis  that  one  where   you; 

Trrugiruii;'"*'' '  p^^"""^^'  ^^^  ^-^^^^  «»^  y«""h';vas 

e  ^V^ ^"^^  *'^^^  ***?  ^°  "^*"y  »acred  recollections  to  me  ' 
ays  Mr.  Tusner  (and  Harry  remembered  how  Tom's  father 
used  to  flog  him  there)-'  a  house  near  to  that  of  mv 
respected  Pjtron  my  most  honoured  patroness,  must  eve^ 
be  a  dear  abode  to  me.  But,  madam"  the  verger  waitsTo 
close  the  gates  on  your  ladyship.'  ^ 

;  And  Harry's  coming  home  to  supper.    Huzzav '  huzza v' ' 
ones  my  lord.     '  Mother,  shall  I  run  home  and  bid  Beatrix 

Su  .h7fin  ^'T  ^"  '•  ^^J"^  '^  ^  "^^'d  of  honour,  Ha  rv^ 
ouch  a  hne  set-up  minx  ! '  -^ 

'Your  heart  was  never  in  the  Church.  Harry,'  the  widow 
md  in  her  sweet  low  tone,  as  they  walked  a^ky   ogl^Se 

tTuhlTT^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ""^^'-  *^^«  P^'-t^d-  and  again." 
as  f  they  had  been  ages  asunder.)     '  I  a  wavs  thoujrht  vou 

had  no  vocation  that  way  ;   and  that  'twas' a  pity  to  shut 

ImVd  atXt,^'  ''Z^^-  I","  ^^'^"'^  ^"*  hav?  pi^  and 
<  liafed  at  Castlewood  :  and  'tis  better  you  should  make 
a  name  for  yours^Jf .  I  often  said  so  to  my  dear  ord  How 
helovedyou  !     'Twasmylordthat  made  you  stay  with  us  ' 
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'  I  asked  no  better  than  to  stay  near  you  always,*  said 
Mr.  Esmond. 

'  But  to  go  was  best,  Harry.  When  the  world  cannot 
give  peace,  you  will  know  where  to  find  it ;  but  one  of 
your  strong  imagination  and  eager  desires  must  try  the 
world  first  before  he  tires  of  it.  'Twas  not  to  be  thought 
of,  or  if  it  once  was,  it  was  only  by  my  selfishness  that  you 
should  remain  as  chaplain  to  a  country  gentleman  and 
tutor  to  a  little  boy.  You  are  of  the  blood  of  the  Esmonds, 
kinsman  ;  and  that  was  always  ^vild  in  youth.  Look  at 
Francis.  He  is  brt  fifteen,  and  I  scarce  can  keep  him  in 
my  nest.  His  talk  is  all  of  war  and  pleasure,  and  he  longs 
to  serve  in  the  next  campaign.  Perhaps  lie  and  the  young 
Lord  Churchill  shall  go  the  next.  Lord  Marlborough  has 
been  good  to  us.  You  know  how  kind  they  were  in  my 
misfortune.  And  so  was  your — your  father's  widow.  No 
one  knows  how  good  the  world  is,  till  grief  comes  to  try  us. 
'Tis  through  my  Lady  Marlborough's  goodness  that  Beatrix 
hath  her  place  at  Court ;  and  Frank  is  under  my  Lord 
Cliamberlain.  And  the  dowager  lady,  your  father's  \v'idow, 
has  promised  to  provide  for  you — has  she  not  ?  ' 

Esmond  said,  '  Yes.  As  far  as  present  favour  went, 
Lady  Castlewood  was  very  good  to  him.  And  should  her 
mind  change,'  he  added  gaily,  '  as  ladies'  minds  will,  I  am 
strong  enough  to  bear  my  own  burden,  and  make  my  way 
somehow.  Not  by  the  sword  very  likely.  Thousands 
have  a  better  genius  for  that  than  I,  but  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  a  young  man  of  good  parts  and  education 
can  get  on  in  the  world ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure,  one  way 
or  other,  of  promotion  ! '  Indeed,  he  had  found  patrons 
already  in  the  army,  and  amongst  persons  very  able  to 
serve  him,  too ;  and  told  his  mistress  of  the  flattering 
aspect  of  fortune.  They  walked  as  though  they  had  never 
been  parted,  slowly,  with  the  grey  twilight  closing  round 
them. 

'  And  now  we  are  drawing  near  to  home,'  she  continued. 
'  I  knew  you  would  come,  Harry,  if — if  it  was  but  to 
forgive  me  for  having  spoken  unjustly  to  you  after  that 
horrid — horrid  misfortune.  I  was  half  frantic  with  grief 
then  when  I  saw  you.  And  I  know  now — they  have  told 
me.  That  wretch,  whose  name  I  can  never  mention,  even 
has  said  it :  how  you  tried  to  avert  the  quarrel,  and  would 
have  taken  it  on  yourself,  my  poor  child  :  but  it  was  God's 
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should  ?alL'  '^^"^'^  ^'  P""''^^'  *^^  '^**  '"y  dear  lord 

«aiH^^  tI!^  i™n  ^^^r  ^'^T'"^  °"  ^"^  death-bed,'  Esmond 
said.       Thank  God  for  that  legacy  ♦ ' 

arm^™^?'kn^r-;  *^m'  ^t^^/  '^^^  *'^^  ^^y'  Pressing  his 
ca"ed  to^r!   fnw   ^-  Atterbury  of  St.  Bride's,  whoVas 

in  il  p^a^-  et^r  ^^..11^.^^^^^  ^^'  *-  -<^ 

me  s^L^ne^^^r^monTsS  ^  '^^^^^^  "^^'^'  ^^^  ^^  '°'<^ 
suJt^'hum.lL^  ^""'"^  !J''  S'^  *"«^^ered,  in  a  tone  of  such 

eveT  have  Sh^o""^^  ^tT"^  "^P«"*  "^**  he  should 
ever  nave  dared  to  reproach  her.     '  I  know  how  wicked 

my  heart  has  been ;    and  I  have  suffered  Too    'dea^ 

Wessed    o  Mr   Atterbury-I  must  not  ten.nJZ.^] 

ne    1  s^.d  I  would  not  wnte  to  you  or  ao  to  vou— ^nH 

It  was  better  even  that,  having  ^rted,  we  shouM  part 

roL\i:Tuir"rdt„r^^^^-^  ^^-  thit  ThK 

They  sLvft  "W^n  /v.  1^^^?^''"^^  ^?  *h^  *"*h«°»'  ^hen 
uiey  sang  It,     When  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Zion 

we  u-ere  ],ke  them  that  dream",  I  thought,Ves  hke  them 

at  dream-them  that  dream.    And  thf  n  it  went  "  They 

that  sow  m  tears  shall  reap  in  joy  •    and  h^  fh«f  o^f? 

orth  and  weepeth,  shall  doSbUei^omrhome  agl^^th 

Tw  tou^f'^^  '""  ^''^J  ^'''  ^-'  surpr!:^  wh^S 
J  saw  you.  I  knew  you  would  come,  my  dear,  and  saw 
tlie  gold  sunshme  round  your  head  ' 

ThP  mo^n"^  ^"^  almost  Mild  smile  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 
The  m^n  was  up  by  this  time,  glittering  keen  in  the  frosW 

ca Jewo?n  fTe    ''''  '"'  ''^  ^"'  ^'^^  -«'  ^^-r^^'  i-  sweS 

the  29th' of  n"*''''  r^**  .*^^.y  ^*  ^'  •  '  '^^^  <^ontinued.  '  It  is 
vo  1^       f  December-It  is  your  birthday  !     But  last  year 

Ha,iVa«  if  r  V':r"^'  ""•  ^y  »°^d  Mas  cold,  Tnd^my 
we  7J  n.  ""-^  *°  1i^  '■  '^"d  my  bmin  was  in  a  fever  ;  and 
«e  had  no  wme.     But  now— now  you  are  come  aeain 

a  S^fl^'r  ?'""^^  "^*^  y^"'  «^y  dear.'  ShXrsS 
Ibhin  ?u  "'  '^^P'"^  ^«  «'^^  -^P«l^e ;  she  laughed  and 
cobbed  on  the  young  man's  heart,  crying  out  wildlf  ^rC 

mZ  t^T^  '1'^  you-your  slLL  withTou  ! '     ^ 

midnii^  fnl  X  r^^f ''  ^^^'1^  "P  ^^«"^  '^^  deck  at 
'anignt  mto  the  boundless  starUt  depths  overhead,  in 
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a  rapture  of  devout  wonder  at  that  endless  brightness  and 

beauty in  some  such  a  way  as  now,  the  depth  of  this  pure 

devotion  (which  was,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  to  him 
quite)  smote  upon  him,  and  filled  his  heart  with  thanks- 
giving. Gracious  God,  who  was  he,  weak  and  friendless 
creature,  that  such  a  love  should  be  poured  out  upon  him  ? 
Not  in  vain,  not  in  vain  has  he  lived — hard  and  thankless 
should  he  be  to  think  so — that  has  such  a  treasure  given 
him.  What  is  ambition  compared  to  that  ?  but  selfisli 
vanity.  To  be  rich,  to  be  famous  ?  What  do  these  profit 
a  year  hence,  when  other  names  sound  louder  than  yours, 
when  you  lie  hidden  away  under  the  ground,  along  with 
the  idle  titles  engraven  on  your  coffin  ?  But  only  true 
love  lives  after  you — follows  your  memory  with  secret 
blessing — or  precedes  you,  and  intercedes  for  you.  Non 
omnis  moriar — if  dying,  I  yet  live  in  a  tender  heart  or  two  ; 
nor  am  lost  and  hopeless  living,  if  a  sainted  departed  soul 
still  loves  and  prays  for  me. 

'  If — if  'tis  so,  dear  lady,'  Mr.  Esmond  said,  '  why  should 
I  ever  leave  you  ?  If  God  hath  given  me  this  great  boon — 
and  near  or  far  from  me,  as  I  know  now — the  heart  of  my 
dearest  mistress  follows  me  ;  let  me  have  that  blessing  near 
me,  nor  ever  part  with  it  till  life  separate  us.  Come  away— 
leave  this  Europe,  this  place  which  has  so  many  sad  recollec- 
tions for  you.  Begin  a  new  life  in  a  new  world.  My  good 
lord  often  talked  of  visiting  that  land  in  Virginia  which 
King  Charles  gave  us — gave  his  ancestor.  Frank  will  give 
us  that.  No  man  there  will  ask  if  there  is  a  blot  on  my 
name,  or  inquire  in  the  woods  what  my  title  is.' 

'  And  my  children — and  my  duty — and  my  good  father  ? 
— Henry,'  she  broke  out.  '  He  has  none  but  me  now  ;  for 
soon  my  sister  will  leave  him,  and  the  old  man  will  be  alone. 
He  has  conformed  since  the  new  queen's  reign  ;  and  here 
in  Winchester,  where  they  love  him,  they  have  found  a 
church  for  him.  When  the  children  leave  me,  I  will  stay 
with  him.  I  cannot  follow  them  into  the  great  world, 
where  their  way  lies — it  scares  me.  They  will  come  and 
visit  me  ;  and  you  will,  sometimes,  Henry — yes,  sometimes, 
as  now,  in  the  holy  Advent  season,  when  I  have  seen  and 
blessed  you  once  more.' 

'  I  would  leave  all  to  follow  you,'  said  Mr.  Esmond  ;  '  and 
can  you  not  be  as  generous  for  me,  dear  lady  ?  ' 

'  Hush,  boy  ! '  she  said,  and  it  was  with  a  mother's  sweet 
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plaintive  tone  and  look  that  she  spoke.     'The  world  is 
begmning  for  you.    For  me.  I  have  been  so  weak  and 
sinful  that  I  must  leave  it,  and  pray  out  an  expiation,  dear 
Henry      Had  we  houses  of  religion  as  there  were  once,  and 
many  divines  of  our  Church  would  have  them  again,  I  often 
think  I  would  retire  ro  one  and  pass  my  hfe  in  penance. 
But  I  would  love  you  still-yes,  there  is  no  sin  in  such 
a  love  as  mine  now  ;  and  my  dear  lord  in  heaven  may  see 
my  heart ;   and  knows  the  tears  that  have  washed  mv  -in 
away-and  now-now  my  duty  is  here,  by  my  children 
whilst  they  need  me,  and  by  my  poor  old  father,  and— -' 
And  not  by  me  ?  '  Henry  said. 
'  Hush  ! '  she  said  again,  and  raised  her  hand  up  to  his 
hp.       I  have  been  your  nurse.     You  could  not  see  me 
Harry,  when  you  vvere  in  the  small-pox,  and  I  came  and 
sat  by  you.     Ah  !   I  prayed  that  I  might  die,  but  it  wouW 
have  been  in  sm,  Henry.     Oh,  it  is  horrid  to  look  back  to 
that  time.     It  is  over  now  and  past,  and  it  has  been  forgiven 
wLnT"."^^^  me  again  I  will  come  ever  so^  far. 
\V  hen  your  heart  is  wounded,  then  come  to  me,  my  dear. 
Be  silent !    let  me  say  all.    You  never  loved  me,  dea; 
Henry-no,  you  do  not  now,  and  I  thank  Heaven  for  it 
I  used  to  watch  you,  and  knew  by  a  thousand  signs  that 
It  was  so.     Do  you  remember  how  glad  you  were  to  go 
"Xf ""  ''a  ll^^t  •     ^'^  ^"  ^  «^"*  yo"-     I  told  my  papa  that 
Za  fh'  ^"^^'•y  t°^>-  ^vhen  I  spoke  to  him  in  London: 
And  they  both  gave  me  absolution— both— and  thev  are 
godly  men,  having  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose.    And  thev 

We^'n '°'^'  ^^  ""^  ^^^"^  ^'"'■'^  ^''''^*'^^  ""^  ^^^^'•^  ^^  ^^'ent  to 

said^  ^^in!S  ^^'^  ^K^ff  ^'f  r.°*  *"  '"  '^^^^^"''  M^-  Esmond 
said.     And  as  a  brother  folds  a  sister  to  his  heart ;   and  as 

fTa"  fr^'}^  »?^r  ««"'«  breast-so  for  a  few  moments 
i^smond  s  beloved  mistress  came  to  him  and  blessed  him. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


I  AM  MADE   WELCOME   AT  WALCOTB 


As  they  came  up  to  the  house  at  Walcote,  the  windows 
from  within  were  Hghted  up  with  friendly  welcome  ;  the 
supper- table  was  spread  in  the  oak -parlour  ;  it  seemed  as  if 
forgiveness  and  love  were  awaiting  the  returning  prodigal. 
Two  or  three  familiar  faces  of  domestics  were  on  the  look- 
out at  the  porch — the  old  housekeeper  was  there,  and  young 
Lockwood  from  Castlewood  in  my  lord's  livery  of  tawny 
and  blue.  His  dear  mistress  pressed  his  arm  as  they  passed 
into  the  hall.  Her  eyes  beamed  out  on  him  with  affection 
indescribable.  '  Welcome,'  was  all  she  said  :  as  she  looked 
up,  putting  back  her  fair  curls  and  black  hood.  A  sweet 
rosy  smile  blushed  on  her  face  :  Harry  thought  he  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  charming.  Her  face  was  lighted 
with  a  joy  that  was  brighter  than  beauty — she  took  a  hand 
of  her  son  who  was  in  the  hall  waiting  his  mother — she 
did  not  quit  Esmond's  arm. 

'  Welcome,  Harry  ! '  my  young  lord  echoed  after  her. 
*Here,  we  are  all  come  to  say  so.  Here's  old  Pincot. 
hasn't  she  grown  handsome  ?  '  and  Pincot,  who  was  older, 
and  no  handsomer  than  usual,  made  a  curtsy  to  the  captain. 
as  she  called  Esmond,  and  told  my  lord  to  '  Have  done, 
now'. 

'  And  here's  Jack  Lockwood.  He'll  make  a  famous 
grenadier.  Jack  ;  and  so  shall  I ;  we'll  both  'list  under  you. 
cousin.  As  soon  as  I  am  seventeen,  I  go  to  the  army — 
every  gentleman  goes  to  the  army.  Look  !  who  comes 
here — ho,  ho  ! '  he  burst  into  a  laugh.  '  'Tis  Mistress  Trix. 
with  a  new  ribbon  ;  I  knew  she  would  put  one  on  as  soon 
as  she  heard  a  captain  was  coming  to  supper.' 

This  laughing  colloquy  took  place  in  the  hall  of  Walcote 
House  :  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  staircase  that  leads  from 
an  open  gallery,  where  are  the  doors  of  the  sleeping-cham- 
bers :  and  from  one  of  these,  a  wax  candle  in  her  hand, 
and  illuminating  her,  came  Mistress  Beatrix — the  light 
falling  \ideed  upon  the  scarlet  ribbon  which  she  wore,  and 
upon  the  most  brilliant  white  neck  in  the  world. 

Esmond  had  left  a  child  and  found  a  woman,  grown 
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beyond  the  common  height ;  and  arrived  at  such  a  dazzhna 
completeness  of  beauty,  that  his  eves  miX  \vJii  i  ^ 
suii)rise  and  dehght  at  beholdinVher  In  h^L  if  '*'"'" 
a  brightness  so  lustrous  and  meltfn.  jLtTl  '^  """' 
awholeassemblyfollowherasifh^lnS/  *•  •  '^"".^  T"" 
and  that  night  th^  g^:a'tTule 'L^'i^^^^^^^^^ 
Ramilhes    every  soul  turned  and  looked  (?he  chafed  S 

her  eyes,  hair,  and  eyebro»,  and  eye"«h»,  i^re  ^^'i'.' 

h  r TelS  Cli  ir  "^  M-  J^'  ,«dv»nced'hoIdi„g  for>™?S 

nJ^°K^l^tJ'f^  «""""  'r  •''8  !    Weleome,  cousin 
10  fP,.'„,^     i   .  ™*^*  *""  »"  »«=>»  «"rt»y,  sweepine  down 
to  the  ground  almost,  with  the  moot  ffra<-ioii»  w J  i„  i  • 
"I'  the  whil<»  ii-jtK  tk^  u  ■  Li'  ""  ''  gracious  Dend,  looking 
Loveseem^  to  ri^ J?«%^"^^^^^    ^^^  »"d  «^^'^te«t  smile. 

•  VW  .?i?  .  .  ^*^  ^^''^'■'^  described  as  having  by  Alilton. 
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Esmond  turned  round  with  a  start  and  a  blush,  as  he 
met  his  mistress's  clear  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  her,  wi^pt 
in  admiration  of  the  fUia  ptUcrior. 

'  Right  foot  forward,  toe  turned  out,  so  :  now  drop  the 
curtsy,  and  show  the  red  stockings,  Trix.  They've  silver 
clocks,  Harry.  The  dowager  sent  'em.  She  went  to  put 
'em  on,'  cries  my  lord. 

'  Hush,  you  stupid  child  ! '  says  miss,  smothering  her 
brother  with  kisses  ;  and  then  she  must  come  and  kiss  her 
mamma,  looking  all  the  while  at  Harry,  over  his  mistress's 
shoulder.  And  if  she  did  not  kiss  him,  she  gave  him  botli 
her  hands,  and  then  took  one  of  his  in  both  hands,  and  said, 
*  Oh,  Harry,  we're  so,  so  glad  you're  come  ! ' 

'  There  are  woodcocks  for  supper,'  says  my  lord  :  *  huz- 
zay  !     It  was  such  a  hungry  sermon.' 

'  And  it  is  the  29th  of  December ;  and  our  Harry  has 
come  home.' 

'  Huzzay,  old  Pincot ! '  again  says  my  lord  ;  and  my 
dear  lady's  lips  looked  as  if  they  were  trembling  with 
a  prayer.  She  would  have  Harry  lead  in  Beatrix  to  the 
supper-room,  going  herself  with  my  young  lord  viscount : 
and  to  this  party  came  Tom  Tusher  directly,  whom  four 
at  least  out  of  the  company  of  five  wshed  away.  Away 
he  went,  however,  as  soon  as  the  sweetmeats  were  put 
down,  and  then,  by  the  great  crackUng  fire,  his  mistress 
or  Beatrix,  with  her  blushing  graces,  filling  his  glass  for  him. 
Harry  told  the  story  of  his  campaign,  and  passed  the  most 
delightful  night  his  life  had  ever  known.  The  sun  was  up 
long  ere  he  was,  so  deep,  sweet,  and  refreshing  was  lli^ 
slumber.  He  woke  as  if  angels  had  been  watching  at  his 
bed  all  night.  I  dare  say  one  that  was  as  pure  and  loving 
as  an  angel  had  blest  his  sleep  -,  ith  her  prayers. 

Next  morning  the  chaplain  read  prayers  to  the  little 
household  at  Walcote,  as  the  custom  was  ;  Esmond  '^*iough' 
Mistress  Beatrix  did  not  listen  to  Tusher's  exl) :  at  ion 
much  :  her  eves  were  wandering  everywhere  duru  t  th*- 
service,  at  i.ast  whenever  he  looked  up  he  met  them. 
Perhaps  he  also  was  not  very  attentive  to  his  reverence  t!ie 
chaplain.  '  This  might  have  been  my  Ufe,'  he  was  thinkinjj ; 
*  this  might  have  been  my  duty  from  now  till  old  ac*^ 
Well,  were  it  not  a  pleasant  one  to  be  witli  these  dt-ar 
friends  and  part  from  'em  no  more  ?  Until — until  thi 
destlned  lover  conies  and  takes  away  pretty  Beatrix  *— 
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watching,  and  her  face  was  pale  '*'^'g"ea,  as  if  with 

■ny  Wy,  «1.h  S  kind  smUe ;    '  I  c"„not  h„rr?'  ^^^ 
young  u  you  do,  my  dear  '  >*  '°  ^°°^  "" 

•  huSd"'rvi°S,vroTf  t?  "T  ^<'  «  *'  ''''«  "U  'he's 
and  kSSg  hTh.^  '""'•  """"S  *«  ■"»«""  by  the  waist, 

full  muK  SoId'^thT'"  •  >T  B^"'"-.  """!"« 

i;is  chin,  tha"?  tt'i^^p:rf„i''jCrr„u'sr'T,,"rl 

flatter" yj:*'  '"'"  '«"""«-8'»»'.-  «»ys  he,  'and  that  can't 

»a;"Lrrs.raSr  tev  rafa* "  'r  ■"# "'"  •■ 

at  this,  and  flew  to  hpr  mo^       u  *"  ^.'''^^  ^^°™  Esmond 
0.7  lady-a  n.S.'^.i'jrh'^^^Svtnd  '"'  '''^'^'  ^'"P"'"* 

a2aininto«dl^^o!^.;r,"P.??^  "''"''"^  her  back 
i>s  look  of  reChoiy  "'  '™'  """  ^i'"'  ""<*  ■^•">'«» 

and"o'ur'  hS'^7j"r  "!•  look  i"  ™r  ^arfel  and  diver. 
Where  did^ou^tt'rst^Sr.f^jilJ!,!:'!-  »  ^^^^^  ^ 
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'  My  lady  dowager  isn't  such  a  bad  woman,'  my  lord 
continued. 

'  She's  not  so— so  red  as  she's  painted,'  says  Miss  Beatrix. 

Her  brother  broke  into  a  laugh.  '  I'll  tell  her  you  said 
so  ;  by  the  lord,  Trix,  I  will,'  he  cries  out. 

'  She'll  know  that  you  hadn't  the  wit  to  say  it,  my  lord,' 
says  Miss  Beatrix. 

'  We  won't  quarrel  the  first  day  Harry's  here,  will  \\t\ 
mother  ?  '  said  the  young  lord.  *  We'll  see  if  we  can  jji  t 
on  to  the  new  year  without  a  fight.  Have  some  of  this 
Christmas  pie  ?  and  here  comes  the  tankard ;  no,  it's 
Pincot  with  the  tea.' 

'  Will  the  captain  choose  a  dish  ?  '  asks  Mistress  Beatrix. 

'  I  say,  Harry,'  my  lord  goes  on, '  I'll  show  thee  my  horses 
after  breakfast ;  and  we'll  go  a  bird-netting  to-night,  and 
on  Monday  there's  a  cock-match  at  Winchester — do  you 
love  cock-fighting,  Harry  ?— between  the  gentlemen  of 
Sussex  and  the  gentlemen  of  Hampshire,  at  ten  pound  the 
battle,  and  fifty  pound  the  odd  battle  to  show  one-and- 
twenty  cocks.' 

'  And  what  will  you  do,  Beatrix,  to  amuse  our  kinsman  1 
asks  my  lady. 

'  I'll  listen  to  him,'  says  Beatrix ;  '  I  am  sure  he  has 
a  hundred  things  to  tell  us.  And  I'm  jealous  already  of 
the  Spanish  ladies.  Was  that  a  beautiful  nun  at  Cadiz  that 
you  rescued  from  the  soldiers  ?  Your  man  talked  of  it  last 
night  in  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Betty  told  me  this  morning 
as  she  combed  my  hair.  And  he  says  you  must  be  in  lovp, 
for  you  sat  on  deck  all  night,  and  scribbled  verses  all  day 
in  your  table-book.'  Harry  thought  if  he  had  wanted  a 
subject  for  verses  yesterday,  to-day  he  had  found  one  :  and 
not  all  the  Lindamiras  and  Ardehas  of  the  poets  were  half 
so  beautiful  as  this  young  creature  ;  but  he  did  not  say  so. 
though  some  one  did  for  him. 

This  was  his  dear  lady  who,  after  the  meal  was  over,  and 
the  young  people  were  gone,  began  talking  of  her  children 
with  Mr.  Esmond,  and  of  the  characters  of  one  and  tlie 
other,  and  of  her  hopes  and  fears  for  both  of  them.  '  'Tis 
not  while  they  are  at  home,'  she  said,  '  and  in  their  motlieis 
nest,  I  fear  for  them — 'tis  when  they  are  gone  into  the  world, 
whither  I  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  them.  Beatrix  will 
begin  her  service  next  year.  You  may  have  heard  a  rumour 
about— about  my  Lord  Blandford.    They  were  both  olul- 
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dron  ;  and  it  is  but  idle  talk.  I  know  my  kinswoman  would 
never  let  him  make  such  a  poor  marriage  as  our  Beatrix 
vyou  d  be.  There's  warce  a  princess  in  Europe  that  she 
thinks  IS  good  enough  for  him  or  for  her  ambition.' 

There  s  not  a  princess  in  Europe  to  compare  with  her  ' 
says  Esmond.  ' 

'In   beauty?    No,   perhaps  not,'   answered   my   ladv. 

She  IS  most  beautiful,  isn't  she  ?  'Tis  not  a  riiother's 
f) artiahty  that  deceives  me.  I  marked  you  yesterday  when 
sl»'  came  down  the  stair  :  and  read  it  in  your  face  We 
look  when  you  don't  fancy  us  looking,  and  see  better  than 
you  think,  dear  Harry  :  and  just  now  when  they  spoke 
about  your  poems-you  writ  pretty  lines  when  you  were 
but  a  boy— you  thought  Beatrix  was  a  pretty  subject  for 
vjrse,  did  not  you.  'iarry  1 '  (The  gentleman  could  only 
blusli  for  a  reply.)  And  so  she  is-nor  are  you  the  Wt 
her  pretty  face  has  captivated.  'Tis  quickly  done.  Such 
a  pair  of  bright  eyes  as  hers  learn  their  power  very  soon 
and  use  it  very  early.'  And,  looking  at  him  keenly  with 
hers,  the  fair  widow  left  him. 

And  so  it  is— a  pair  of  bright  eyes  with  a  dozen  glances 
-suflfice  to  subdue  a  man  ;  to  enslave  him,  and  inflame  him  • 
o  make  him  even  forget ;  they  dazzle  him  so  that  the  past 
becomes  straightway  dim  to  him  ;  and  he  so  prizes  them 
that  he  would  give  all  his  life  to  possess  'em.  What  is  the 
fond  love  of  dearest  friends  .-ompared  to  this  treasure  ' 
Is  memory  as  strong  as  expectancy  ?  fruition,  as  hunger  ? 
gratitude,  as  desire  ?  I  have  looked  at  royal  diamonds  in 
the  jewel-rooms  m  Europe,  and  thought  how  wars  have  '>een 
made  about  em  :  Mogul  sovereigns  deposed  and  strangkni 
for  them,  or  ransomed  with  them  :  millions  expended  to 
buy  them;  and  daring  lives  lost  in  digging  out  the  little 
|<hining  toys  that  I  value  no  more  than  the  button  in  mv 

!iV  ♦  *J  t^  ^^^^l  ^^^  °*^^''  glittering  baubles  (of  raiT 
water  too)  for  which  men  have  been  set  to  kill  and  quarrel 
ever  since  mankind  began  ;  and  which  last  but  for  a  score 
ot  years,  when  their  sparkle  is  over.     Where  are  those 

e«  els  now  that  beamed  under  Cleopatra's  forehead,  or 
ishone  in  the  sockets  of  Helen  ? 

The  second  day  after  Esmond's  coming  to  Walcote,  Tom 
lusher  had  leave  to  take  a  holiday,  and  went  off  in  his  very 
best  gown  and  bands  to  court  the  young  ^^oman  whom  his 
rtverence  desired  to  marry,  and  who  Mas  not  a  viscount's 
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widow,  a8  it  turned  out,  but  a  brewer's  relict  at  South- 
ampton, with  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune  : 
for  honest  Tom's  heart  was  under  such  excellent  control, 
that  Venus  herself  without  a  portion  would  never  have 
caused  it  to  flutter.  So  he  rode  away  on  his  heavy-r>\ccd 
gelding  to  pursue  his  jog-trot  loves,  leaving  Esmond  '  the 
society  of  his  dear  mistrens  and  her  liaughter,  and  with 
his  young  lord  for  a  companion,  wlu>  was  charmed  not  only 
to  see  an  old  friend,  but  to  have  the  tutor  and  his  Latin 
books  put  out  of  the  way. 

The  boy  talked  of  things  and  people,  and  not  a  little 
about  himself,  in  his  frank  artless  way.  'Twas  easy  to  see 
that  he  and  his  sister  had  the  better  of  their  fond  mother, 
for  the  first  place  in  whose  affectionh,  though  they  fought 
constantly,  and  though  the  kind  lady  persisted  that  she 
loved  both  equally,  'twas  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
Frank  was  his  mother's  darling  and  favourite.  He  ruled 
the  whole  household  (always  excepting  rebellious  Beatrix) 
not  less  now  than  when  he  was  a  child  marshalling  the 
village  boys  in  playing  at  soldiers,  and  caning  them  lustily 
too,  like  the  sturdiest  corporal.  As  for  Tom  Tusher,  his 
reverence  treated  the  young  lord  with  that  politeness  and 
deference  which  he  always  showed  for  a  great  man,  what- 
ever liis  age  or  his  stature  was.  Indeed,  with  respect  to 
this  young  one,  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him,  so  frank 
and  winning  were  his  manners,  his  beauty,  his  gaiety,  the 
ring  of  his  laughter,  and  the  delightful  tone  of  his  voice. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  charmed  and  domineered.  I  think 
his  old  grandfather,  the  dean,  and  the  grim  old  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Pincot,  were  as  much  his  slaves  as  his  mother  was : 
and  as  for  Esmond,  he  found  himself  presently  submitting 
to  a  certain  fascination  the  boy  had,  and  slaving  it  like  the 
rest  of  the  family.  The  pleasure  wliich  he  had  in  Frank's 
mere  company  and  converse  exceeded  that  which  he  ever 
enjoyed  in  the  society  of  any  other  man,  however  delightful 
in  talk,  or  famous  for  wit.  His  presence  brought  sunshine 
into  a  room,  his  laugh,  his  prattle,  his  noble  beauty  and 
brightness  of  look  cheered  and  charmed  indescribably.  At 
the  least  tale  of  sorrow,  his  hands  were  in  his  purse,  and  he 
was  eager  with  sympathy  and  bounty.  The  way  in  which 
women  loved  and  petted  him,  when,  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, he  came  upon  the  world,  yet  a  mere  boy,  and  the 
follies  which  they  did  for  him  (as  indeed  he  for  them), 
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recalled  the  career  of  Rcnhv^ter.  an.l  outdid  the  succeasea 
of  Grammont.     H.»  very  creditors  loved  him;  l^fZl 
hardest  usurers  and  «cn„c  of  the  ri^id  pn  ies  o   thT  other 
sex  too,  could  deny  hin,  nothing.     He  was  no  more  ^ittv 
than  another  man    but  what  he  «a.d.,  ho  said  Td  look^ 
as  no  man  else  could  say  or  look  it.     I  have  seen  the  wo  n^ 
^na^'h""'1^  at  Bruxelh^  crowd  round  him  in   ho  obby 
and  as  he  sat  on  the  stage  more  peof.     looked  at  him  than 
at  tl^e  actors,   and   watched   him;    and    I   rem,  mber  at 
Rami  lies,  when  he  was  hit  .nd  fcij,  a  ^reat  b,«  red-haired 
fcjcotch  sergeant  flung  his  halbert  d.  vn%u,-stf  .t1-  r^na 
like  a  woman   seizmg  him  up  as  if  ho  ha^i  been  an  infarct 
and  carrying  h.m  out  of  the  fire.     This  brother  'nd^ste; 
«»Te  the  most  beautiful  couple  ever  seta;    thouuJ.  after 

'UrTotS^  '^^"^  ^'^^  "-^--'  -^  ^'-  1-  -e 
Sitting  at  dinner  two  days  after  E.  ,oua  ,  arrival  ri  Mas 
the  la^t  day  of  the  year),  and  so  ha^py  a  one  to  Ha^v 
Esmord,  hat  to  enjoy  it  was  quite  Jjrth  all  he  prevS 
pam  wh.ch  he  had  endured  and  forgot  :  my  you?g  lorS 
hlhng  a  bumper,  and  bidding  Harr/take  another:^drank 
to  his  ...ter,  salutmg  her  under  the  title  of  '  niarchione^' 

Marchioness !  '   says    Harry,    not    without   a  ^nT  of 
uontle,    for  he  was  curious  and  jealous  ah^ady  ^ 

he.i°"w"'1'^'"^  ?°'^''  ^y^  ^^"^"^^  ^^'th  a  toss  of  her 
head.  My  lady  viscountess  looked  up  for  a  moment  at 
E.sniond,  and  cast  her  eyes  down.         *'"'''  moment  at 

'  The  Marchioness  of  Blandford,'  says  Frank   '  don't  vn„ 

know-hath  not  Rouge  Dragon  t^ld  vou -^  (Mv  lord  /sS 

o  call  the  dowager  at  Cheliy  by  tlus  and  She    name^l 

Blandford  has  a  lock  of  her  hair  :  the  ducLss    ound  h?m 

«illy  stones  elsewhere  than  at  home,  Francis.' 

H»r.  "  ^'  °"  ^y,  ^^°"*''  continues  Frank  :    '  look  at 

rea  as  the  silver-(  locked  stockings  ' 

and  thelf t«[u  ^"^  ^^^^f.^f^ve  the  gentlemen  to  their  wine 

a  r  of  „   f         '    ^*^'  ^^^^tre^^  Beatrix,  rising  up  with  the 

air  of  a  young  queen,  tossing  her  rustling,  flowing  draneries 

about  her,  and  quitting  the  ?oom.  followed  by  hef  moX" 
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Lady  Castlewood  again  looked  at  Esmond,  as  she  stooped 
down  and  kissed  Frank.  '  Do  not  tell  those  silly  stories, 
child,'  she  said  :  '  do  not  drink  much  wine,  sir ;  Harry 
never  loved  to  drink  wine.'  And  she  went  away,  too,  in 
her  black  robes,  looking  back  on  the  young  man  with  her 
fair,  fond  face. 

'  Egad  !  it's  true,'  says  Frank,  sipping  his  wine  with  the 
air  of  a  lord.  '  What  think  you  of  this  Lisbon — real 
CoUares  ?  'Tis  better  than  your  heady  port :  we  got  it  out 
of  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  that  came  from  Vigo  last  year  : 
my  mother  bought  it  at  Southampton,  as  the  ship  was  lying 
there — the  Rose,  Captain  Hawkins.' 

'  Why,  I  came  home  in  that  ship,'  says  Harry. 
'  And  it  brought  home  a  good  fellow  and  good  wine,'  says 
my  lord.    '  I  say,  Harry,  I  wish  thou  hadst  not  that  cursed 
bar  sinister.' 
*  And  why  not  the  bar  sinister  ?  '  asks  the  other. 
'  Suppose  I  go  to  the  army  and  am  killed — every  gentle- 
man goes  to  the  army — who  is  to  take  care  of  the  women  ? 
'Trix  will  never  stop  at  home  ;  mother's  in  love  with  you,— 
yes,  I  think  mother's  in  love  vnth  you.     She  was  always 
praising  you,  and  always  talking  about  you ;    and  when 
she  went  to  Southampton,  to  see  the  ship,  I  found  her  out. 
But  you  see  it  is  impossible  :  we  are  of  the  oldest  blood  in 
England  ;  we  came  in  with  the  Conqueror  ;  we  were  only 
baronets, — but   what  then  ?    we  were  forced   into   that. 
James  the  First  forced  our  great-grandfather.    We  are  above 
titles  ;    we  old  English  gentry  don't  want  'em  ;   the  queen 
can  make  a  duke  any  day.    Look  at  Blandford's  father. 
Duke  Churchill,  and  Duchess  Jennings,  wiiat  were  they, 
Harry  ?     Damn  it,  sir,  what  are  they,  to  turn  up  their 
noses  at  us?     Where  were  they,  when  our  ancestor  rode 
with  King  Henry  at  Agincourt,  and  filled  up  the  French 
king's  cup  after  Poictiers  ?    'Fore  George,  sir,  why  shouldn't 
Blandford   marry    Beatrix  ?    By   G— !     he   shall   many 
Beatrix,  or  tell  me  the  reason  why.     We'll  marry  >rith  the 
best  blood  of   England,  and  none  but  the  best  blood  of 
England.     You  are  an  Esmond,  and  you  can't  help  your 
birth,   my  boy.     Let's  have  another  bottle.     What !    no 
more  ?     I've  drunk  three  parts  of  this  myself.    I  had  many 
a  night  with  my  father ;    you  stood  to  him  like  a  man, 
Harry.     You  backed  your  blood  ;  you  can't  help  your  mis- 
fortune, you  know, — no  man  can  help  that.' 
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The  elder  said  he  would  go  in  to  his  mistress's  tea-table 
The  young  lad   with  a  heightened  colour  and  voice,  began 

TSULV^aX^^  ^  '^"^'  r^  ^^'•^^^d  «»*  «f  the  room 

t^mond  heard  him  presently  calling  his  dogs  about  him 

and  cheering  and  talking  to  them  ;    and  by\  hundred  of 

Ins  looks  and  gestures,  tricks  of  voice  and  gait,  was  reminded 

of  the  dead  lord,  Frank's  father.  ««ieminaea 

And  so,  the  Sylvester  Night  passed  away;    the  family 

parted  long  before  midmght.  Lady  Castlewood  remeS 

drunk^lfn  1  '  ^^,7^^^^^^^- Year's  Eves,  when  healths  we7e 

drunk,  and  laughter  went  round  in  the  company  of  him  to 

wiiom  years,  past,  and  present,  and  future,  were  to  be  a^ 

one  ;  and  so  cared  not  to  sit  ^v^th  her  children  and  hear  the 

jathedral  bells  ringing  the  birth  of  the  year  1703.     Esmond 

hea-d  the  chimes  as  he  sat  in  his  own  chamber,  ruminating 

by  the  blazing  fire  there,  and  listened  to  the  last  notes  of 

hem,  looking  out  from  his  window  towards  the  city,  and 

kv KTi  f  1^^  ^'''^'!  "^  ^^?  cathedral  lying  under  the  frosty 
^k\,  with  the  keen  stars  shining  above. 

The  sight  of  these  brilliant  orbs  no  doubt  made  him  think 
of  other  luminaries.  '  And  so  her  eyes  have  already  done 
execution,'  thought  Esmond-'  on  whom  ?-who  can  tell 
me  Luckily  his  kinsman  was  by,  and  Esmond  knew  he 
vould  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  Mistress  Beatrix's 
history  irom  the  simple  talk  of  the  boy.  -^"^ua  s 
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\\'HAT  Harry  admired  and  submitted  to  in  the  prettv  lad 
m  kinsman,  was  (for  why  should  he  resist  it  ?)  the  calmness 
n^l ;«    T^'i^'i'  ^»3[young  lord  assumed,  asif  to  command 
as  lis  undoubted  right  and  all  the  world  (belo«  his  degree) 

otiirht  to  bow  down  to  Viscount  Castlewood 

tlw.  K        '^'^.V-P^*''  "*'■'■>''    ^^  ««'d-     '  i'm  not  proud- 

iZh      ^^^''^.^^'•,  ^«»^g«  «*y  I'm  proud  :    but  I'm 

ot  pioud.     I  am  simply  Francis  James  ^'iscount  Castle- 

knnu-  H  I't.'r.'''^^^  ""t ^''^'^"'*-  ^  ™g^t  ^^^^'^  *>«•*"«  (do  you 
that  J  pi  Francis  James  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Esmond  in 
that  of  England.     The  late  lord  refused  the  title  wliich  was 

r:>iMnvn 
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offered  to  him  by  my  godfather,  his  late  Majesty.  You 
should  know  that — ^you  are  of  our  family,  you  know — you 
cannot  help  your  bar  sinister,  Harry,  my  dear  fellow  ;  and 
you  belong  to  one  of  the  best  families  in  England,  in  spite  of 
that ;  and  you  stood  by  my  father,  and  by  G —  !  I'll  stand 
by  you.  You  shall  never  want  a  friend,  Harry,  while 
Francis  James  Viscount  Castlewood  has  a  shilling.  It's 
now  1703 — I  shall  come  of  age  in  1709.  I  shall  go  back 
to  Castlewood  ;  I  shall  live  at  Castlewood  ;  I  shall  build 
up  the  house.  My  property  will  be  pretty  well  restored 
by  then.  The  late  viscount  mismanaged  my  property,  and 
left  it  in  a  very  bad  state.  My  motTier  is  living  close,  as 
you  see,  and  keeps  me  in  a  way  hardly  befitting  a  peer  of 
these  realms  ;  for  I  have  but  a  pair  of  horses,  a  governor, 
and  a  man  that  is  valet  and  groom.  But  when  I  am  of 
age,  these  things  will  be  set  right,  Harry.  Our  house  will 
be  as  it  should  be.  You'll  always  come  to  Castlewood, 
won't  you  ?     You  shall  always  have  your  two  rooms  in 

the  court  kept  for  you  ;  and  if  anybody  slights  you,  d 

them  !  let  them  have  a  care  of  me.  I  shall  marry  early  - 
'Trix  will  be  a  duchess  by  that  time,  most  likely ;  for 
a  cannon-ball  may  knock  over  his  grace  any  day,  you 
know.' 

'  How  ?  '  says  Harry. 

'  Hush,  my  dear  ! '  says  my  lord  viscount.  '  You  are  of 
the  family — you  are  faithful  to  us,  by  George,  and  I  tell 

you  everything.     Blandford  wxW  marry  her — or '  and 

here  he  put  his  little  hand  on  his  sword — '  you  understand 
the  rest.  Blandford  knows  which  of  us  two  is  the  best 
weapon.  At  small-sword,  or  back-sword,  or  sword  and 
dagger,  if  he  likes  :  I  can  beat  him.  I  have  tried  him. 
Harrv  ;  and  begad,  he  knows  I  am  a  man  not  to  be  trifled 
with."^ 

'  But  you  do  not  mean,'  says  Harry,  concealing  his 
laughter,  but  not  his  wonder,  '  that  you  can  force  my  Lord 
Blandford,  the  son  of  the  first  man  of  this  kingdom,  to 
marry  your  sister  at  sword's  point  V  ' 

'  I  mean  to  say  that  we  are  cousins  by  the  mother's  side. 
though  that's  nothing  to  boast  of.  I  mean  to  say  that  an 
Esmond  is  as  good  as  a  Churchill  ;  and  when  the  king  conu's 
back,  the  Marquis  of  Esmond's  sister  may  be  a  match  for 
any  nobleman's  daughter  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  l)ut 
two  marquises  in  all  England,  William  Herbert,  Marquis  of 
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Powns,  and  Francis  James,  Marquis  of  Esmond  ;  and  hark 
you,  Harry,  now  swear  you'U  never  mention  this  Give 
me  youi  honour  as  a  gentleman,  for  you  are  a  gentleman, 
though  you  are  a '  *  ' 

.'  )JX^|'  ^?"''  ^y®  ^^TTy,  a  little  impatient. 
Well  then,  when  after  my  late  viscount's  misfortune, 
my  mother  went  up  with  us  to  London,  to  ask  for  iustice 
agamst  you  all  (as  for  Mohun.  I'll  have  his  blood,  L  sure 
as  my  name  is  Francis  Viscount  Esmond),  we  went  to  stav 
With  our  cousin  my  Lady  Marlborough,  with  whom  we  had 
quarrel^  for  ever  so  long.     But  when  misfortune  came 

«'nH  °^  ^^  ^Z  ^^^"^  '-'^J^^  *^^  ^^^^-^g^"-  viscountess 
stand  by  her  blood,-so  did  you.  Well,  sir,  whilst  my 
mother  was  petitiomng  the  late  Prince  of  Orange-for  I  wiU 
never  call  h»m  fang_and  while  you  were  in  prilon,  we  lived 
t  my  Lord  Marlborough's  house,  who  was  only  a  tie 
there,  ^mg  away  with  the  army  in  Holland.  And  then 
I  say,  Harry,  you  won't  tell,  now  ? ' 

Harry  again  made  a  vow  of  secrecy 

T  Jf"^^'  ^t^''®  "^f*  ^"^  ^  **"  «^^*s  «f  f""'  vou  know  :   mv 

Lady  Marlborough  was  very  fond  of  us,  and  she  said  I  was 

0  be  her  page  ;  and  she  got  'Trix  to  be  a  maid  of  honour 

nKv«v«  L!  '•  1^  "P  '"i*"^'  ^"°™  ^'•y'"^'  ^^'«  "sed  to  be 
ki  T  T^I^aI  y^"  ^"^^'^  '  ^"^  the  duchess  used  to 
V'"  "•^'  r^*  «^  ^'^  S^^  daughters,  and  Blandford  fell  tremen- 
dous m  love  with  'Trix,  and  she  liked  him  ;  and  one  dav 
he-he  kissed  her  behind  a  door-he  did  though,-and  the 
S'S  T ^^*  h'ni.  and  she  banged  such  a  bJx'of  the  ear 
4ni\  r""  and  Biandford-you  should  have  seen  it! 
And  then  she  said  that  we  must  leave  directlv,  and  abused 
my  mamma,  who  was  cognizant  of  the  business  ;  but  she 
Auisn  t-never  thinking  about  anything  but  father.  And 
^-0  we  came  down  to  Waicote.  Blandford  being  locked 
up.  and  not  allowed  to  see  'Trix.     But  /  got  aUiim.     I 

lu  was  cry'Jnl  ^"*^''  *""*  '"  ^'"'""^^  the  window,  where 
''•Marquis,''  says  I,  when  he  had  opened  it  and  helped 
'  "OK  ^°"  ^"°^,^  ""'^^^  *  sword."  for  I  had  brought  it 

•>.ul  l,P  H,7''''?""*'  r -^y^  *^^-"  °*^'  "^y  dearest  Frank  !  "' 
'•  T  J     **^re«' himself  into  my  arms  and  burst  out  a-crvina 

have  herT  '^  ^''^*''^  '°'  **^^*  ^  ^^'«"  ^'^  '^  I  ^on^t 

'  "  My  dear  Blandford."  says  I.  "  you  are  young  to  tliink 
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of  marrying;  "  for  he  was  but  fifteen,  and  a  young  fellow 
of  that  age  can  scarce  do  so,  you  know. 

'  "  But  I'll  wait  twenty  years,  if  she'll  have  me,"  says  he. 
"  I'll  never  marry — no  never,  never,  never,  marry  anybody 
but  her.  No,  not  a  princess,  though  they  would  have  me  do 
it  ever  so.  If  Beatrix  will  wait  for  me,  her  Blandford 
swears  he  will  be  faithful."  And  he  wrote  a  paper  (it  wasn't 
spelt  right,  for  he  wrote  :  "  I'm  ready  to  sine  with  my  hlode", 
which  you  know,  Harry,  isn't  the  way  of  speUing  it),  and 
vowing  that  he  would  marry  none  other  but  the  Honourable 
Mistress  Gertrude  Beatrix  Esmond,  only  sister  of  his  dearest 
friend  Francis  James,  fourth  Viscount  Esmond.  And  so  I 
gave  him  a  locket  of  her  hair.' 

'  A  locket  of  her  hair  ! '  cries  Esmond. 

'  Yes.  'Trix  gave  me  one  after  the  fight  with  the  duchess 
that  very  day.  I  am  sure  I  didn't  want  it ;  and  so  I  gave 
it  him,  and  we  kissed  at  parting,  and  said — "  Good-bye, 
brother."  And  I  got  back  through  the  gutter  ;  and  we 
set  off  home  tliat  very  evening.  And  he  went  to  King's 
College,  in  Cambridge,  and  Vm  going  to  Cambridge  soon  ; 
and  if  he  doesn't  stand  to  his  promise  (for  he's  only  wTote 
once), — he  knows  I  wear  a  sword,  Harry.  Come  along,  and 
let's  go  see  the  cocking-matdi  at  Winchester. 

■  .  .  .  .  But  I  say,'  he  added  laughing,  after  a  pause, 
'  I  don't  think  'Trix  will  break  her  heart  about  him.  Law 
bless  you  !  Whenever  she  sees  a  man,  she  makes  eyes  at 
him  ;  and  young  Sir  Wilmot  Crawley  of  Queen's  Crawley, 
and  Anthony  Henley  of  Alresford,  were  at  swords  drawn 
about  her,  at  the  Winchester  Assembly,  a  month  ago.' 

That  night  Mr.  Harry's  sleep  was  by  no  means  so  pleasant  or 
sweet  as  it  had  been  on  the  first  two  evenings  after  his  arrival 
at  Walcote.  '  So  the  bright  eyes  have  been  already  shinine 
on  another,'  thought  he,  '  and  the  pretty  lips,  or  the  diet  ks 
at  any  rate,  have  begun  the  work  which  they  were  made  tor. 
Here's  a  girl  not  sixteen,  and  one  young  gentleman  is  already 
wliimpering  over  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  two  country  squires 
are  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats  that  they  may  have 
the  honour  of  a  dance  with  Jier.  What  a  fool  am  I  to  be 
dallying  about  this  passion,  and  singeing  my  wings  in  this 
foolish  flame.  Wings  ! — why  not  say  crutches  ?  Th.ere  is 
but  eight  years'  difference  between  us,  to  bo  sure  ;  but  in 
life  I  am  thirty  years  older.  How  could  I  ever  hope  to 
please  such  a  sweet  creature  as  that,  wiih  my  rough  ways 
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and  glum  face  ?  Say  that  I  have  merit  ever  so  much  and 
vvon  myself  a  name,  could  she  ever  listen  to  me?  The  must 
be  my  lady  marchioness,  and  I  remain  a  nameless  basSrd 
O  my  master,  my  master  ! '  (here  he  fell  to  tSint  S 
a  passionate  grief  of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  foS 
poor  dying  lord) ;  «  O  my  mistress,  dearest  anSkindes 
«i  you  be  contented  ^vith  the  sacrifice  which  tKoo; 
orphan  makes  for  you.  whom  you  love,  and  who  so  Cs 

bed  of  my  benefactor.    For  the  sake  of  him  and  his  -fo? 
the  sacred  love  and  kindness  of  old  daT-    T  Jiv«' 
p^m.se  to  him,  and  may  kind  Heave'n  trbie  me^rke^e^' 

TJie  next  day   although  Esmond  gave  no  sien  of  wl,«f 
was  gomg  on  m  his  mind,  but  strove  to  be  mor^  than  ord  n 
anly  gay  and  cheerful  wlien  he  met  his  ?rTends  at  the" 
Hommg  meal  hi.  dear  mistress,  whose  clear  evesi   seemed 

ouZd  W^*'''  rl^  r."P^'  P^'-^^'^-i  that  sonLSg 
roubled  him,  for  she  looked  anxiously  towards  him  morf 

han  once  during  the  breakfast,  and  when  TweruTto 

knoctTa't^^bi^ror'^  ^'^  '-'-'''''y  ^^"-^-^  '"^ 
As  she  entered,  no  doubt  the  whole  story  was  clear  to 

4  isTpurS,;:?'.  'T^  T  ^^""^  ^-^^--  P-^ng 

over.St  ofZl  ^u^-  f^^'^^on^^hieh  he  had  come  tS 

^L  T     I  [?*^i"«  *  ''"^k  '•^^'^at  out  of  this  temptation 

leant  atfnstf;  ^""^  "T  T^^""'^  ^^^""d  her   and     u  n 

ook  n^^./?h       '  """"'y  P*'^'  ^'^'  '^*"^«  folded  before  her 

of  mckit'    '  IT^  "^^"'  ^'^^^  ^^'^  ^"^^""g  over  his  work- 
packing.       Are  you  going  so  soon  ?  '  she  said. 

dis"nere"  Tn  thTv'"  ^T^'  '^"^'"■"«'  P^^^^P^'  '^  ^^  - 
luT  fai7irtVlo\„  !^      'T  ^^*'  T  '^  "^''^'  *^"d  took  one  of 

rin^oT-and^'^L'd  it'  ""  ''"'  ^^'"^'^  ''^  *-  ---^^' 
'  I'in!;?'*  *^*^  '*  "''""^'^  ^^  «"'  <1^«'-P«t  ladv.'  he  said 

renuin  R     »t*y-.^,  ^^  hat  has  happened  V     Whv  can't  vou 
II"'".".!^"^^^  ^vith  us  V     What  has  Frank  told  vou-vou 


'  T  I   'i'V"^  togetlier  late  last  night  ?  ' 
1  had  but  three  days'  leave  from  Chei 


■isea,*  Esmond  said, 
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as  gaily  as  he  could.  '  My  aunt— she  lets  me  call  her  aunt- 
is  my  mistress  now  ;  I  owe  her  my  lieutenancy  and  my 
laced  coat.  She  has  taken  me  into  high  favour  ;  and  my 
new  general  is  to  dine  at  Chelsea  to-morrow— General 
Lumley,  madam— who  has  appointed  me  his  aide  de  camp, 
and  on  whom  I  must  have  the  honour  of  waiting.  See, 
here  is  a  letter  from  the  dowager  ;  the  post  brought  it  last 
night ;  and  I  would  not  speak  of  it,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
our  last  merrv  meeting.' 

My  lady  glanced  at  the  letter,  and  put  it  down  With 
a  snule  that  wavS  somewhat  contemptuous.  '  I  have  no 
need  to  read  the  letter,'  says  she— (indeed,  'twas  as  well 
she  did  not ;  for  the  Chelsea  missive,  in  the  poor  dowager's 
usual  French  jargon,  permitted  him  a  longer  holiday  than 
he  said.  '  Je  vous  donne,'  quoth  her  ladyship,  '  out  jour, 
pour  vous  fatigay  parfaictement  de  vos  parens  fatigans')— 
*  I  have  no  need  to  read  the  letter,'  says  she.  '  What  was 
it  Frank  told  you  last  night  ?  ' 

'  He  told  me  little  I  did  not  know,'  Mr.  Esmond  answert  d. 
'  But  I  have  thought  of  that  little,  and  here's  the  result ; 
I  have  no  right  to  the  name  I  bear,  dear  lady  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  your  sufferance  that  I  am  allowed  to  keep  it.  If 
I  thought  for  an  hour  of  what  has  perhaps  crossed  your 

mind  too '  , .  j   i  •  i 

'  Yes,  I  did,  Harrv,'  said  she  ;  'I  thought  of  it ;  and  think 
of  it.  I  would  sooner  call  you  my  son  than  the  greatest 
prince  in  Europe— yes,  than  the  greatest  prince.  For  who 
is  there  so  good  and  so  brave,  and  who  would  love  her  as 
you  would  ?     But  there  are  reasons  a  mother  can't  tell.' 

'  I  know  them,'  said  Mr.  Esmond,  interrupting  her  with 
a  smile.—'  I  know  there's  Sir  Wilmot  Crawley  of  Queen  s 
Crawley,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Henley  of  the  Grange,  and  mv 
Lord  Marquis  of  Blandford,  that  seems  to  be  the  favoured 
suitor.  You  shall  ask  me  to  wear  my  lady  marchiones>i  s 
favours  and  to  dance  at  her  ladyship's  wedding.' 

'  Oh,  Harry,  Harry,  it  is  none  of  these  follies  tiiat 
frighten  me,'  cried  out  Lady  Castlewood.  '  Lord  Churchill 
is  but  a  child,  his  outbreak  about  Beatrix  was  a  mere  bc»yi>!i 
folly.  His  parents  would  rather  see  him  buried  tliaii 
married  to  one  below  him  in  rank.  And  do  you  think  that 
I  would  stoop  to  sue  for  a  husband  for  Francis  Esmond  « 
daughter  ;  or  submit  to  have  my  girl  smuggled  into  that 
proud  family  to  cause  a  quarrel  between  son  and  parents 
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and  to  be  treated  only  as  an  inferior  ?  I  would  disdain  such 
a  meanness.     Beatrix  would  scorn  it.     Ah  '    Henrv    'ti« 
not  with  you  the  fault  lies,  'tis  with  her.     I  know  you  both 
and  love  you  :   need  I  be  ashamed  of  that  love  now  '   No' 
neve.-,  never,  and 'tis  not  you,  dear  Harry,  that  is  unworthy! 
r.s  for  my  poor  Beatrix  I  tremble-whose  headstrong  wHl 
tightens  me  ;  whose  jealous  temper  (they  say  I  was  j^lous 
too,  but,  pray  God,  I  am  cured  of  that  sin)  and  whose  vanity 
no  words  or  prayers  of  mine  can  cure-K)nlv  suffering  onlv 
experience,  and  remorse  afterwards.     Oh,  Henry,  sh^  wiU 
make  no  man  happy  who  loves  her.     Go  away,  my  son 
leave  her  :  love  us  always,  and  think  kindly  of  us  :  and  for 
me,  my  de^ar,  you  know  that  these  walls  contain  aU  that 
I  love  in  the  world.' 

In  after-life,  did  Esmond  find  the  words  true  which  his 
fond  mistress  spoke  from  her  sad  heart  ?  Warning  he  had  • 
but  I  doubt  others  had  warning  before  his  time,  and  since  ■ 
and  he  benefited  by  it  as  most  men  do.  ' 

My  young  lord  viscount  was  exceeding  sorry  when  he 
hoard  that  Harry  could  not  come  to  the  cock-match  with 
h.n^  and  must  go  to  London,  but  no  doubt  my  lord  con- 
doled himself  when  the  Hampshire  cocks  won  the  match  • 
and  he  saw  every  one  of  the  battles,  and  crowed  properW 
over  the  conquered  Sussex  gentlemen  P»"periy 

As  Esmond  rode  towards  town  his  servant,  coming  up 
to  him  informed  him  with  a  grin,  that  Mistress  Beatrix  had 
brought  out  a  new  gown  and  blue  stockings  for  that  day's 
dmner.  ui  which  she  intended  to  appear,  and  had  flov.-n  in^to 
L3r  «''^^"  ^'^'*  ™**<J  a  slap  on  the  face  soon  after  she 
heard  he  was  going  away.  Mistress  Beatrix's  woman,  the 
felow  said,  camo  down  to  the  servants'  hall,  crying  and 
;v.th  the  mark  of  a  blow  still  on  her  cheek  :  buTEfmond 
I>eremptorily  ordered  him  to  fall  back  and  be  silent  and 
ode  on  with  thoughts  enough  of  his  own  to  occupv  him- 
^ome  sad  ones,  some  inexpressibly  dear  and  pleasant. 

His  mistress,  from  whom  he  had  been  a  year  separated 

was  his  dearest  mistress  again.     The  family^from  Xh  he 

ad  been  part^,  and  which  he  loved  with  the  fondest  devo 

on  was  his  family  once  more.     If  Beatrix's  beauty  shone 

pon  mn,  it  was  with  a  friendly  lustre,  and  he  could  rega^ 

t  uith  much  such  a  deJight  as  lie  brought  awav  after 

ri7:^^^rf^  P"i'"''T  ''^  ^he  smiling  Madonnrf, 
the  convent  at  Cadiz,  when  he  was  dispaiehed  thither  uith 
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a  flag  :  and  as  for  his  mistress,  'twas  diffioult  to  say  with 
Mhiit  a  feeling  ho  regarded  Ijct.  'Twas  happiness  to  have 
Heen  her  :  'twas  no  great  pang  to  part ;  a  fiUal  tenderness, 
a  love  that  was  at  onee  respet^t  and  protection,  filled  his 
mind  as  he  thought  of  her ;  and  near  her  or  far  from  her. 
and  from  that  day  until  now,  and  from  now  till  death 
is  past,  and  beyond  it,  ho  prays  that  sacred  flame  may 
ever  burn. 


CHAPTER  IX 

I   MAKE   THE   CAMPAIGN   OK    1704 

Mr.  Esmond  rode  up  to  London  then,  where,  if  the  dowager 
had  been  angry  at  the  abrupt  leave  of  absence  he  took,  she 
was  mightily  pleased  at  his  speedy  return. 

He  went  immediately  and  paid  his  court  to  his  new 
general,  General  Lumlcy,  who  received  him  graciously, 
having  known  his  father,  and  also,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
having  had  the  very  best  accounts  of  Mr.  Esmond  from  the 
oificer  whose  aide  de  camp  he  had  been  at  Vigo.  Durii.g 
this  winter  Mr.  Esmond  was  gazetted  to  a  lieutenancy  in 
Brigadier  Webb's  regiment  of  Fusiliers,  then  with  thei: 
colonel  in  Flanders ;  but  being  now  attached  to  the  suite 
of  Mr.  Lumley,  Esmond  did  not  join  his  own  regiment  until 
more  than  a  year  afterwards,  and  after  his  return  from  the 
campaign  of  Blenheim,  which  was  fought  the  next  yenr. 
The  campaign  began  very  early,  our  troops  marching  oi'.i  "f 
their  quarters  before  the  winter  was  almost  over,  and  invest- 
ing the  city  of  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  duke's  com- 
mand. His  grace  joined  the  army  in  deep  grief  of  mind. 
\\ith  crape  on  his  sleeve,  and  his  household  in  mourning  ; 
and  the  very  same  packet  which  brought  the  cominandei- 
in-chief  over,  brought  letters  to  the  forces  wliich  preceded 
him,  and  one  from  his  dear  mistrtss  to  Esmond,  which 
interested  him  not  a  little. 

The  young  Marquis  of  Blandford,  his  grace's  son.  ^vi.'' 
liad  been  entered  in  King's  College  in  Cambridge  (whilier 
my  lord  viscount  had  also  gone,  to  Trinity,  with  Mr.  Tn?he!- 
as  Ids  governor),  had  been  seized  with  small-ix>x.  and  v.  a.. 
dead  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  a!id  yo  poor  Frank's  ..ehenu- 
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for  his  sister's  advancement  were  over,  and  that  innocent 
( hildish  passion  nipped  in  the  birtli. 

Ksmond's  mistress  would  have  had  him  ret.irn,  at  least 
lur  letters  hmted  a.s  mu<h  ;  but  in  the  presen(  ..f  the 
rneniy  this  was  jmpos,sibl,>.  and  our  young  man  look  his 
hu.nbh.share  m  the  siege,  u  hich  need  not  be  described  here 
and  had  the  good  luck  to  escape  without  a  wound  of  any 
s<.rt,  and  to  dnnk  his  general's  health  after  the  surr-nder 
He  was  m  constant  military  duty  this  year,  and  did  not 
Innk  of  asking  for  a  leave  of  absence,  as  one  or  two  of  h  s 
!<'.ss  fortunate  friends  did,  who  were  cast  awav  in  that 
tremendous  storm   which   happen^nl  towards  the  close  of 

^/JT  A  n^^^^  "''"'M'^^'^  ^^'^'-  P«'^  Britannia  pa.st ' 
(as  Mr  Add.son  sang  of  ft,,  and  in  which  scores  of  our 
greatest  ships  and  15,(XX)  of  our  seamen  went  down 

rhey  said  that  our  duke  was  quite  heartbr>kin  by  the 
.  alanuty  which  had  befallen  his  family  ;  but  hi.  enemies 
found  that  he  could  subdue  them,  as  well  ;s  master  his  g"  S 
.Sucressful  as  had  been  this  great  general's  operations  in  the 
pa.t  >ear,  hey  were  far  enhanced  by  the  splendour  of  his 
victory  m  the  ensuing  campaign.     His  grace  the  captain- 

ntc   Holland   where,  in  April.  1704,  his  grace  again  found 
dc  troops  embarking  from  Harwich  and  landing  at  Maesknd 
Mu>.«,:    thence  his  grace  came  immediately  to  the  Hacue 
where  he  received  the  foreign  ministers,  general  officers' 

..Id  to   his  grace  everywherc-at   the   Hague,    Itrecht 
Ruremonc^e,  and  Maestricht  ;   the  civic  authorities  coming 
to   meet   h.s   coaches:     salvos   of   cannon   saluting   him 
<anop.es  of  state  being  erected  for  him  where  he  Tt^onpec  ' 

n  hi  ^u  ^o^'T''^  ^''''  t'^^."""^«rous  gentlemen  following 
»  lu.  suite  His  grace  reviewed  the  troops  of  the  Statc«- 
.enoral  between  Liege  and  Maestricht,  and  afterward.ftl^ 

m'u  Rni.Tn'  ""^^^^  '''*'  ^"^'"^"i^nd  of  General  Chnnhill, 
i^nlf  !i'^r-  ^'''P'  P'-^Pa'-^tion  was  made  for  a  long 
mc  .  and  the  army  heard,  with  no  smal'  elation,  that  it 
a>  the  commanc^er-in-chiefs  intention  to  carrv  the  war 

•'lit  of  the  Lou-  Countries,  and  to  march  ou  the  Mozelle 

« ■  ore  leaving  our  «amp  at  Maestricht,  vc  heard  that  the 

'*;:;is  ih^tzenr ''''-''''  ^ '"^^°^'  ^^^^^  ^^-  ^-^^  ^ 

Tou  ards,  the  end"  of  May,  tlie  army  reaeiied  Cobientz  ;  and 

i3 
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next  dav,  hia  grsue,  urid  the  generals  accompanying  him, 
went  to  visit  the  Elector  of  Treves  at  his  Castle  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  the  horse  and  dragoons  passin;j;  the  Rhine  whilst 
the  duke  was  entertained  at  a  grand  feast  by  the  Elei  >r. 
All  as  yet  was  novelty,  festivity,  and  splendour— a  brilli »  it 
march  of  a  great  and  glorious  am  v  tlirough  a  friendly 
country,  and  sure  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  steiK;? 
of  nature  which  I  ever  witnessed. 

The  foot  and  artillery,  following  after  the  horse  as  quick 
as  possible,  crossed  the  Rhine  under  Kurenbreitstein,  and  so 
to  Castel,  over  against  Mayntz,  in  which  city  his  grace,  hi.«' 
generals,  and  his  retinue  were  received  at  the  landing-place 
by  the  Elector's  coaches,  carried  to  his  highaess's  palace 
amidst  the  thunder  of  cannon,  and  then  once  more  magni- 
ficently entertained.  (Jidlingen.  in  Bavaria,  was  appointed 
as  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  army,  and  thither,  by 
different  routes,  the  whole  forces  of  English,  Dutch,  Dane:-. 
and  German  auxiliaries  took  their  way.  The  foot  and 
artillery  under  General  CJhurchill  passed  the  Neckar.  at 
Heidelberg  ;  and  Esmond  had  an  opportunity  of  seeiii^i 
that  city  and  palace,  once  so  famous  and  beautiful  (though 
shattered  and  battered  by  the  French,  under  Turenne.  in 
the  late  war),  where  his  grandsire  had  served  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Electress-Palatine.  the  first  King  CharlesV 
sister. 

At  Mindelsheim,  the  famous  Prince  of  Savoy  came  tn 
visit  our  commander,  all  of  us  ciowding  eagerly  to  get  a  sigiit 
of  that  brilliant  and  intrepid  warrior  ;  and  our  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  battalia  before  the  prince,  who  was  pleased  to 
express  his  admiration  of  this  noble  English  army.  At 
length  we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  between  Dillingen  and 
Lawingcn,  the  Brentz  lying  between  the  two  armies.  The 
Elector,  judging  that  Donauwort  would  be  the  po.nt  ot 
his  grace's  attack,  sent  a  strong  detachment  of  h's  best 
troops  to  Count  Darcos,  who  vas  posted  at  SchelKabeni. 
near  that  place,  where  great  entrenchments  were  thrown 
up,  and  thousands  of  pioneers  employed  to  strengthen  the 
position. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  his  grace  stormed  the  post  with  what 
success  on  our  part  need  scarce  be  told.  His  7  t-c  a  advanc  ed 
with  six  thousand  foot,  English  and  Dutch,  thi:' v  squadron^, 
and  three  regiments  of  Imperial  cuirassiers,  the  duke 
crossing  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.     .Although  cur 
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troops  made  the  attack  with  unparalleled  courage  and  furv 

nnng.    Our  army  entered  Donauuort,  uhicirthrBTvarrns* 

mU  ammSon'^  T  ^^"""f  '^^  possession  o?": 
z.neT     Fk.  H„         *.  "  tJie  arsenals,  his  stores,  and  maga- 
zines.   Five  days  afterwards  a  great  Te  Denni  was  sMfmr 
n  Pnnce  Lewis's  army,  and  a  solemn  day  of    hankslit^nf 

ee.nM^^ 

af^^;^:o^;;?t^— K^^^^^^ 

rth;r  part  of  3^*^  'h  1"'"'*^=    ^^''  ^^^^^  »>'»'^'d 

vtT"'';;^  V^'':  "^'^-^^  «^  ^^^'•«'  terror,  Smuder*' 
divr  ..*^*^  ',**^^'y  ^"^^  of  H'«torv,  that  delights  Im 
fc       ?  he  valour  of  heroes  and  the  grandeur  ofconquest 

K   veT  n  nT   r""f '  ^«   '''•"*^''  ™^-"'  and  degraTng- 

n,n,ni;.v!l:  t         Of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  ease  and 

mrd  X    >'°"T'^'"^'"  '^'^  ««"g«  «f  triumph  with  whidi 

umbhn  J  H   '  ^'"^.b^Praised-you  pretty  maidens,  that  come 

"d  fe^7"  ^^^tairs  when  the  fife  and  drum  call  yoi 

^SttTe^^^^^^^  y--  take  accoCt 

vuu  admrre  a^,U'n,      '''''^^  "P  the^amonnt  of  the  triumpli 
.      aamire,  and  torm  part  ot  the  duties  of  the  heroes  you 
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fondle  ?  Our  chief,  whom  England  and  all  Europe,  saving 
only  the  Frenclimen,  worshipped  almost,  had  this  of  the 
godlike  in  him,  that  he  was  impassible  before  victory,  before 
danger,  before  defeat.  Before  the  greatest  obstacle  or  th«' 
most  trivial  ceremony  ;  before  a  hundred  thousand  men 
drawn  in  battalia,  or  a  peasant  slaughtered  at  the  door  of 
his  burning  hovel ;  before  a  carouse  of  drunken  German 
lords,  or  a  monarch's  court,  or  a  cottage-table,  where  his  plans 
were  laid,  or  an  enemy's  battery,  vomiting  flame  and  deatli, 
and  strewing  corpses  round  about  him  ; — he  was  always 
cold,  calm,  resolute,  like  fate.  He  performed  a  treason  ov 
a  court-bow,  he  told  a  falsehood  as  black  as  Styx,  as  easily 
as  he  paid  a  compliment  or  spoke  about  the  weather.  He 
took  a  mistress,  and  left  her  ;  he  betrayed  his  benefactor, 
and  supported  him,  or  would  have  murdered  him,  with  tlie 
same  calmness  always,  and  having  no  more  remorse  than 
Clotho  when  she  weaves  the  thread,  or  Lachesis  when  slie 
cuts  it.  In  the  hour  of  battle  I  have  heard  the  Prince  of 
Savoy's  officers  say,  the  prince  became  possessed  with  a  sort 
of  warlike  fury  ;  his  eyes  lighted  up  ;  he  rushed  hither  and 
thither,  raging  ;  he  shrieked  curses  and  encouragement, 
yelling  and  harking  his  bloody  war-dogs  on,  and  himself 
always  at  the  first  of  the  hunt.  Our  duke  was  as  calm  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon  as  at  the  door  of  a  drawing-room. 
Perhaps  he  could  not  have  been  the  great  man  he  was,  had 
he  had  a  heart  either  for  love  or  hatred,  or  pity  or  fear,  or 
regret,  or  remorse.  He  achieved  the  highest  deed  of  daring, 
or  deepest  calculation  of  thought,  as  he  performed  the  very 
meanest  action  of  which  a  man  is  capable  ;  told  a  lie,  or 
cheated  a  fond  woman,  or  robbed  a  poor  beggar  of  a  half- 
penny, with  a  like  awful  serenity  and  equal  capacity  of  tlic 
highest  and  lowest  acts  of  our  nature. 

His  qualities  we^'e  pretty  well  known  in  the  army,  where 
there  were  parties  of  all  politics,  and  of  plenty  of  shrewdness 
and  wit ;  but  there  existed  such  a  perfect  confidence  in  him. 
as  the  first  captain  of  the  world,  and  such  a  faith  and  admira- 
tion in  his  prodigious  genius  and  fortune,  that  the  very  men 
whom  he  notoriously  cheated  of  their  pay,  the  chiefs  whom 
he  used  and  injured — (for  he  used  all  men,  great  and  small, 
that  came  near  him,  as  his  instruments  alike,  and  took 
something  of  theirs,  either  some  quality  or  some  property— 
the  blood  of  a  soldier,  it  might  be,  or  a  jewelled  hat,  or  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  from  a  king,  or  a  portion  out  of 
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a  starving  sentinel's  three  farthings  ;  or  (when  he  was  young) 
n  T^  *  ''''"'^"'  *"^  ^he  gold  chain  off  her  neck  ^takhfi 

all  he  could  from  woman  or  man.  and  having,  as  I  have  said 
this  of  the  godhke  m  him.  that  he  could  see  a  hero  pS 
or  a  sparrow  fall,  with  the  same  amount  of  svmpathv  for 
e.ther.  Not  that  he  had  no  tears  ;  he  could^E  order 
up  this  reserve  at  the  proper  moment  to  battle  •  he  could 
draw  upon  tears  or  smiles  alike,  and  whenever  need  was  for 

£  ,„mhu  .if  r  *  "''"i^t^r  or  a  monarch  ;  be  haughty 
be  humble  threaten,  repent,  weep,  grasp  your  hand  n,' 
stab  you  whenever  he  saw  occasion)--Butyt  those  of 'the 
army,  who  knew  him  best  and  had  suffered  most  from  him 
admired  him  most  of  all  :  and  as  he  rode  along  theZes"  i 
ba  tie  or  galloped  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  a  ba  talion 
reeling  from  before  the  enemy's  charge  or  shot  the  faint  n J 
men  and  oflScers  got  new  courage  as  thev  saw't  e  spSi 
calm  ^  of  lus  face,  and  felt  that  his  will  made  theSlrrte 

armv5or  tfdntJ'''^'^  of  Blenheim  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

it™mounteS  t^'.^T?^  ^''  '  "^'^'^^  P^^««"«l  «^^n"es  in 

arid  Wmin  th.jri!  of  rage-nay,  the  very  officers  who 

0  dieer  hTm      Whn  n     M ''  ^''^^"^^"g  the  most  frantic 

uel    a  vicS'rv  YnH        i^  '^^"'^  ^''  "^"^^  «f  admiration  to 
^ueii  a  victory  and  such  a  victor  ?    Not  he  who  writes  • 

a  man  may  profess  to  be  ever  so  much  a  philosopher     but 

m  Ihs' ''"^''  ""  ''"'  ^"^  "^"^^  ^-'  ^  tJ-»  oTpS  'as  he 

The  French  right  was  posted  near  to  the  village  of  Blpn 

Z'  7  ^i^^P^'^^be.  where  the  Marshal  Talla  d's  quar  er^ 

nZ     uV  ^T  ^^.t^nding  through,  it  may  be  a  league  and 

ba     of ^^hl'h  and'r  ""^  "P  '«.^  ^^'-^V  hill.  roSnd  the 
M-v  nfT-       '  ^^  ^''^'"^  ^Sainst  the  Prince  of  Savov  were 

m  ;  had"buTed^T-  ""fV'-^'  ^^'"'^°"^  ^^^^  the  Fr'endi! 
"en  iiad  burned,  the  wood  being,  in  fact,  a  better  shelter 
and  easier  of  guard  than  any  viulge.  "^' 

stream  Vnf^'^  two  villages  and  the  French  lines  ran  a  little 
^t  eain,  not  more  than  two  foot  broad,  through  a  marsh 
that  was  mostly  dried  up  from  the  hea  s  Tt  fe\.^aZ, 
a  miis^  ''*"'  '-^^  '^'^  «"^y  separation  between  the  t"; 

bat  le^o;pf*i?T«  T  ^"^  ^^"^'"^  themselves  in  line  o 
oat  le  before  the  French,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morninc  •   so 
tl'at  our  hne  was  quite  visible  to  theirs  ;  and  The  whole  oi 
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this  great  plain  was  black  and  swarming  with  troops  for 
liours  before  the  cannonading  began. 

On  one  side  and  the  other  this  cannonading  lasted  many 
hours.  The  French  guns  being  in  position  in  front  of  their 
line,  and  doing  severe  damage  among  our  horse  especially, 
and  on  our  right  wing  of  Imperialists  under  the  Prince  of 
Savoy,  who  could  neither  advance  his  artillery  nor  his  lines, 
the  ground  before  him  being  cut  up  by  ditches,  morasses, 
and  very  difficult  of  passage  for  the  guns. 

It  was  past  midday  when  the  attack  begt  a  on  our  left, 
where  Lord  Cutts  commanded,  the  bravest  and  most  beloved 
officer  in  the  English  army.     And  now,  as  if  to  make  his 
experience  in  war  complete,  our  young  aide  de  camp  having 
seen  two  great  armies  facing  each  other  in  line  of  battle,  and 
had  the  honour  of  riding  with  orders  from  one  end  to  other 
of  the  line,  came  in  for  a  not  uncommon  accompaniment  of 
military  glory,  and  was  knocked  on  the  head,  along  with 
many  hundred  of  brave  fellows,  almost  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  this  famous  day  of  Blenheim.     A  little  after 
noon,  the  disposition  for  attack  being  completed  with  much 
delay  and  difficulty,  and  under  a  severe  fire  from  the 
enemy's  guns,  that  were  better  posted  and  more  numerous 
than  ours,  a  body  of  English  and  Hessians,  with  Major- 
General  Wilkes  commanding  at  the  extreme  left  of  our  line, 
marched  upon  Blenheim,  swivancing  with  great  gallantrv, 
the  major-general  on  foot,  with  his  officers,  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  marching,  with  his  hat  off,  intrepidly  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  who  was  pouring  in  a  tremendous  fire  from 
his  guns  and  musketry,  to  which  our  people  were  instructed 
not  to  reply,  except  with  pike  and  bayonet  when  they 
reached  the  French  palisades.     To  these  Wilkes  walked 
intrepidly,  and  struck  the  woodwork  with  his  sword  before 
our  people  charged  it.     He  was  shot  down  at  the  instant, 
with  his  colonel,  major,  and  several  officers  ;  and  our  troops 
cheering  and  huzzaing,  and  coming  on,  as  they  did,  with 
immense  resolution  and  gallantry,  were  nevertheless  stopped 
by  the  murderous  fire  from  behind  the  enemy's  defences, 
and  then  attacked  in  flank  by  a  furious  charge  of  French 
horse  which  swept  out  of  Blenheim,  and  cut  down  our  men 
in  great  numbers.     Three  fierce  and  desperate  assaults  of 
our  foot  were  made  and  repulsed  by  the  enemy  ;    so  that 
our  columns  of  foot  Mere  quite  shattered,  and  fell  ba< k, 
scrambhng  over  the  little  rivulet,  which  we  had  crossed  so 
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resolutely  an  hour  before,   and  pursued  by  the  French 
cavalry,  slaughtering  us  and  cutting  us  down. 

And  now  the  conquerors  were  met  by  a  furious  charge  of 
English  horse  under  Esmond's  general,  General  Lumlev. 
behmd  whose  squadrons  the  flying  foot  found  refuge,  and 
formed  agam,  whilst  Lumley  drove  back  the  French  horse 
charging  up  to  the  village  of  Blenheim  and  the  palisades 
n  here  Wilkes,  and  many  hundred  more  gallant  Englishmen 
ay  in  slaughtered  heaps.     Beyond  this  moment,  and  of 
ihis  famous  victory,  Mr.  Esmond  knows  nothing  ;  for  a  shot 
brought  down  his  horse  and  our  young  gentleman  on  it,  who 
fell  crushed  and  stunned  under  the  animal  ;  and  came  to  his 
senses  he  knows  not  how  long  after,  only  to  lose  them  again 
from  pain  and  loss  of  blood.     A  dim  sense,  as  of  people 
groaning  round  about  him,  a  wild  incoherent  thought  or 
two  for  her  who  occupied  so  much  of  his  heart  now.  and 
that  liere  his  career,  and  his  hopes,  and  misfortunes  were 
ended  he  remembers  in  the  course  of  these  hours.     When 
he  woke  up  it  was^with  a  pang  of  extreme  pain,  his  breast- 
plate was  taken  off,  his  servant  \\  as  holding  his  head  up.  the 
irood  and  *dithful  iad  of  Hampshire »  was  blubbering  o\^r  his 
master,  whom  he  found  and  had  thought  dead,  and  a  surgeon 
was  probing  a  wound  in  the  should'.r,  which  he  must  have 
yot  at  the  same  moment  when  his  horse  was  shot  and  fell 
over  him.     The  battle  was  over  at  this  end  of  the  field  by 
tlus  time  :   the  village  was  in  possession  of  the  English',  its 
brave  defenders  prisoners,  or  fled,  or  drowned,  many  of  them, 
in  the  neighbouring  waters  of  the  Donau.     But  for  honest 
Lockwood  s  faithful  search  after  his  master,  there  had  no 
doubt  been  an  end  of  Esmond  here,  and  of  this  his  story. 
.  lie  marauders  were  out  rifling  the  bodies  as  they  lay  on  the 
mid,  and  Jack  had  brained  one  of  these  gentry  with  the 
c lub-end  of  his  musket,  who  had  eased  Esmond  of  his  hat 
and  periwig,  his  purse,  and  fine  silver-mounted  pistols  which 
the  dowager  gave  him,  and  was  fumbling  in  his  pockets 
tor  further  treasure,  when  Jack  Lockwood  came  up  and 
put  an  end  to  the  scoundrel's  triumph. 

Hospitals  for  our  wounded  were  established  at  Blenheim 
and  here  for  several  weeks  Esmond  lay  in  very  great  danger 

.J'^  J     '  }.   ^V^""^  ''^^  "o^^  ^^'•y  great  from  Mhich  he 
^'Uffered,  and  the  ball  extracted  by  the  surgeon  on  the  spot 

woJonJ^if  w'1  ^^^'"■^^  r'u  *'"^  campaign  sent  me  John  Lock- 
i^ood  out  of  VValcote,  who  hath  ever  since  remrined  with  me.— H.  E. 
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where  our  young  gentleman  received  it ;  but  a  fever  set  in 
next  day,  as  he  was  lying  in  hospital,  and  that  almost 
carried  him  away.  Jack  Lockwood  said  he  talked  in  the 
wildest  manner  during  his  delirium  ;  that  he  called  hims'elf 
the  Marquis  of  Esmond,  and  seizing  one  of  the  su  geon's 
assistants  who  came  to  dress  his  wounds,  swore  that  he  was 
Madam  Beatrix,  and  that  he  would  make  lier  a  duchess  if  she 
Avould  but  say  yes.  He  was  passing  Ihe  «.  lys  in  these  crazy 
fancies,  and  vana  somnia,  whilst  the  army  was  singing  Te 
Deum  for  the  victory,  and  those  famous  festivities  were 
taking  place  at  which  o  .  ■  duke,  now  made  a  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  was  entertained  by  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  his 
nobility.  His  grace  went  home  by  Berlin  and  Hanover, 
and  Esmond  lost  the  festivities  which  took  place  at  those 
cities,  and  which  his  general  shared  in  company  of  the  other 
general  officers  who  travelled  with  our  great  captain.  When 
he  could  move  it  was  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg's  city  of 
Stuttgard  that  he  made  his  way  homewards,  revisiting 
Heidelberg  again,  whence  he  went  to  Manheim,  and  hence 
had  a  tedious  but  easy  water  journey  down  the  river  of 
Rhine,  which  he  had  thought  a  delightful  and  beautiful 
voyage  indeed,  but  that  his  heart  was  longing  for  home,  and 
something  far  more  beautiful  and  delightful. 

As  bright  and  welcome  as  the  eyes  almost  of  his  mistress 
shone  the  lights  of  Harwich,  as  the  packet  came  in  from 
Holland.  It  was  not  niany  hours  ere  he,  Esmond,  was  in 
London,  of  that  you  may  be  sure,  and  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  old  dowager  of  Chelsea,  who  vowed,  in  her 
jargon  of  French  and  English,  that  he  had  the  air  nobh . 
that  his  pallor  embellished  him,  that  he  was  an  Amadis  and 
deserved  a  Gloriana  ;  and,  O  flames  and  darts  !  what 
was  his  joy  at  hearing  that  his  mistress  was  come  into 
waiting,  and  was  now  with  her  Majesty  at  Kensington  I 
Although  Mr.  Esmond  had  told  Jack  Lockwood  to  get  horses 
and  they  wo'.^ld  ride  for  Winchester  that  night ;  when  he 
heard  this  news  he  countermanded  the  horses  at  once  ;  hi^ 
business  lay  no  longer  in  Hants  ;  all  his  hope  and  desire  lay 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  him  in  Kensington  Park  wall. 
Poor  Harry  had  never  looked  in  the  glass  before  so  eagerly 
to  see  whether  lie  had  the  bel  air,  and  his  paleness  really  did 
become  hiPi ;  he  never  took  such  pains  about  the  curl  of 
his  periwig,  and  the  taste  of  his  embroidery  and  point -lace, 
as  now,  before  Mr.  Amadis  presented  himself  to  Mad.  lU 
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Gloriana  Was  the  fire  of  the  French  lines  half  so  murderous 
a.  the  killing  glances  from  her  ladyship's  eyes  '^^O  darts 
and  raptures,  liow  beautiful  were  thev  •        *^>*^^  •     "  ^^^t^ 

aut  in'thetw  almn.T'"^  'Z""'  '"^'•"'"«-  ^'^  ^^^n  fades 
auav  m  the  sky  almost  invisible  ;    Esmond  thought    with 

a  blush  perhaps,  of  another  sweet  pale  face  sad  and  t  jnV 

and  fading  out  of  sight,  with  its  swee?  ond  gaze  of  affectt  n  : 

such  a  last  look  it  seemed  to  cast  as  EurvTce  St  . mv; 

fr.ven  yearning  after  her  lover,  when  Fate  ari^l?  o    urn 

inoned  her,  and  she  passed  away  into  the  shades 


CHAPTER  X 

AN   OLD   STORY   ABOUT   A   FOOL   AND    A    WOMAX 

Any  taste  for  pleasure  which  Esmond  had  (and  he  liked  to 

n  Zlil^  ''*'"^'*  ""^r  ^'""^'^y  t«  the  utmost  extent  and 
m  the  best  company  which  the  town  afforded      AVhen  thp 

wl7h«T*  r*°  f""'''  'l"^^*^'-«  ^»>^««d,  those  of  the  office  : 
itJf  ^"t^r.^«t  «'•  nioney  easily  got  leave  of  absence  and 

ad  Hvd.T VlT^"^'  *°  ^P^'^^  their  time  in  Pa«'MaU 
«nd  Hyde  Park,  than  to  pass  the  winter  awav  bphinw  fSo 
fortihcations  of  the  drear?  old  Flanders  town^  where  he 
Knghsh  troops  were  gathered.     Yatches  and  packets  passed 

?hi?^^*Tr"  '^'^  ?"'"^  ^"^  ^*^™«h  ports  and  Hardr 

t       (n;ds  thence  to  London  and  the  ^reat  inns  were  td 

\ith  army  gentlemen  ;    the  taverns  and  ordinarie         the 

mvn  swarmed  with  red-coats  ;  and  our  great  Suke's  levees 

' nnde^^--  «n!j  '''^  ^?^^^^  him,  and  he  us,  ^ith  the 

h\7u        ^"^.^^'•emony  of  a  sovereign.     Though  Esmond 

ad   een  appomted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Fusilief  reg  ment 

Ur t^^^^^^^^^^  ««^-^'  «.^'g-d--  J'-hn  Richmond 

"too,  Mas  colonel,  he  had  never  jo med  the  regiment   nor 

d  madelr^  '"  '''  ^"^^"^"*  commander,  tSgh  tl-V 

U.e  same  L^r  T^v^^  '''^''^''''^  «"^  ■'^^««  ^"g^ged 
LuZJ      u  ^*"^-     ^"t  being  aide  de  camp  to  General 

hv  riiff        .  ^  *^  '^'^  P^'"t  of  destination  on  t)ie  Danube 
hv  different  routes,  Esmond  hac  ..ot  fallen  in,  as  yet  ""th 
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his  commander  and  future  comrades  of  the  fort ;  and  it 
was  in  I^ondon,  in  Golden  Square,  where  Major-General 
Webb  lodged,  that  Captain  Esmond  had  the  honour  of  first 
paying  his  respects  to  his  friend,  patron,  and  commander 
of  after-days. 

Those  who  remember  this  brilliant  and  accomplished 
gentleman  may  recollect  his  character,  upon  which  he 
prided  himself,  I  think,  not  a  little,  of  being  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  army  ;  a  poet  who  writ  a  dull  copy  of  verses 
upon  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  three  years  after,  describing 
Webb,  says  : — 

To  noble  danger  Webb  conducts  the  way. 
His  great  example  all  his  troops  obey ; 
Before  the  front  the  general  sternly  rides. 
With  sucli  an  air  as  Mars  to  battle  strides : 
Propitious  Heaven  must  sure  a  hero  save. 
Like  Paris  handsome,  and  like  Hector  brave. 

Mr.  Webb  thought  these  verses  quite  as  fine  as  Mr.  Addi- 
son's on  the  Blenheim  campaign,  and,  indeed,  to  be  Hector 
a  la  mode  dc  Paris,  was  part  of  this  gallant  gentleman's 
ambition.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  an  officer 
in  the  whole  army,  or  amongst  the  splendid  courtiers  and 
cavaliers  of  the  Maison-du-Roy,  that  fought  under  Vendosnio 
and  Villeroy  in  the  army  opposed  to  ours,  who  was  a  more 
accomplished  soldier  and  perfect  gentleman,  and  either 
braver  or  better-looking.  And,  if  Mr.  Webb  believed  of 
himself  what  the  world  said  of  him,  and  was  deeply  con- 
vinced of  his  own  indisputable  genius,  beauty,  and  valour, 
who  has  a  right  to  quarrel  with  him  very  much  ?  This  self- 
content  of  his  kept  him  in  general  good  humour,  of  which 
his  friends  and  dependants  got  the  benefit. 

He  came  of  a  very  ancient  Wiltshire  family,  which  he 
respected  above  all  families  in  the  world  :  he  could  prove 
a  lineal  descent  from  King  Edward  the  First,  and  his  first 
ancestor,  Roaldus  de  Richmond,  rode  by  William  the  Con- 
queror's side  on  Hastings  field.  '  We  were  gentlemen, 
Esmond,'  he  used  to  say,  '  when  the  Churchills  were  horse- 
boys.' He  was  a  veiy  tall  man,  standing  in  his  pumps  six 
feet  three  inches  (in  his  great  jack-boots,  with  his  tall,  fair 
periwig,  and  hat  and  feather,  he  could  not  have  been  I'.'ss 
than  eight  feet  high).  '  I  am  taller  than  Churchill,'  he  would 
say,  surve^'ing  himself  in  the  glass, '  and  I  am  a  better  made 
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man  ;  and  jf  the  M-omon  won't  like  a  man  that  hasn't  a  wart 
on  his  nose,  faith,  I  can't  help  myself,  and  Ciiurehill  has  tho 
better  of  me  there.  Indeed,  he  wasahvayn  measuring  him- 
self  with  the  duke,  ami  always  asking  his  friends  to  measure 
tliem.  And  talking  in  this  frank  way,  as  he  would  do  over 
Jus  cups,  wags  would  laugh  and  encourage  him  ;  friends 
would  be  sorry  for  him  ;  s<  hemers  and  flatterers  would  egg 
ium  on,  and  tale-bearers  carry  the  stories  to  head  quarters 
and  widen  the  difference  which  already  existed  there  he-' 
tween  the  great  captain  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  bravest 
lieutenants  he  ever  had. 

His  rancour  against  the  duke  was  so  apparent,  that  one 
saw  It  in  the  first  half-hour's  conversation  with  General 
Uebb  ;  and  his  lady,  who  adored  her  general,  and  thought 
i,.in  a  hundred  times  taller,  handsomer,  and  braver  than  a 
prodigal  nature  had  made  him,  hated  the  great  duke  with 
such  an  intensity  as  it  becomes  faithful  wives  to  feel  against 
their  husbands  enemies.  Not  that  my  lord  duke  was 
so  yet ;  Mr.  \\  ebb  had  said  a  thousand  things  against  him 
nhich  his  superior  had  pardoned  ;  and  his  grace,  whose 
spies  were  every  where,  had  heard  a  thousand  things  more 
that  Hebb  ha^  never  said.  But  it  cost  this  great  man  no 
pains  to  pardon  ;  and  he  passed  over  an  injury  or  a  benefit 
alike  easily.  '' 

Should  'f'ny  child  of  mine  take  the  pains  to  read  these,  his 
ancesto.  .  -,rs,  I  would  not  have  him  judge  of  the 
great  c^>  -ahat  a  contemporary  has  written  of  him. 

^\omai    .  -n  so  immensely  lauded  and  decried  as  this 

great  si  -in  a    i  warrior;    as,  indeed,  no  man  ever 

deserved  better  the  very  greatest  praise  and  the  strongest 
censure.     If  the  present  writer  joins  with  the  laUer  faction, 

of  Ids  iU^feehn^"''^^^  ^''^"''  °^  ^"^  °'''"  "^^^  ^^  ^^'"^  ''''"'*' 

.  On  presenting  himself  at  the  commander-in-chief's  levee 

Jus  grace  had  not  the  least  remembrance  of  General  Lumley's 

Si       "itT'  ^^  ^''''"^''  ^'^  ^"^^^  Esmond's  family  per- 
tectly  well,  having  served  with  both  lords  (my  Lord  Francis 

I II     /v  °V?^'  J?«"^«nd's  father)  in  Flanders,  and  in  the 

i^«,  f       P''^'.^^""'''^'   ^''^  ^"^^  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  friendly  and  serviceable  to  the  (so-styled)  legitimate 

inseS'infTflf^M^^K^  7'''"T!.  °^  ^•'"^"d  '■«  ^"itten  on  a  loaf 
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ri'presentativfs  of  the  N'iscount  Castlewood,  took  no  sort  of 
notice  of  the  poor  liouti-rmnt  who  bore  their  name.  A  word 
of  kindneisM  or  acknowledgement,  or  a  singh'  glance  of  appro- 
bation, jnight  have  changed  E.smond'H  opinion  of  th«>  great 
man  ;  and  instead  of  a  satire,  whii  h  his  |kmi  cannot  holp 
Avriting,  who  knows  but  that  the  humble  historian  miglit 
have  taken  the  other  side  of  panegyric  ?  We  have  but 
to  change  the  point  of  view,  and  the  greatest  action  looks 
m  -an  ;  as  we  turn  the  persi)ective-glas8,  and  a  giant  appears 
a  pig.iiy.  You  may  describe,  but  who  can  tell  whetlui 
your  sight  is  clear  or  not,  or  your  means  of  information 
accurate  '!  Had  the  great  man  said  but  a  word  <  f  kindnes> 
to  tlie  small  one  (as  he  world  have  stepped  out  of  his  gilt 
chariot  to  shake  hands  with  Lazarus  in  rags  and  sores,  if  ho 
thought  Lazarus  rould  have  been  of  any  service  to  him),  no 
doubt  Esmond  would  hf^e  fought  for  hin*  with  pen  ami 
sword  to  the  utmost  of  his  might ;  but  "ly  lord  the  lion  did 
not  want  master  mouse  at  this  moment,  and  so  Mus(  ipulus 
went  off  and  nibbled  in  opposition. 

So  it  was,  however,  that  a  young  gentleman,  who,  in  tlit^ 
eyes  of  his  family,  and  in  his  own,  doubtless,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  consummate  hero,  found  that  the  great  hero  of  the  dav 
took  no  more  notice  of  him  than  of  the  smallest  drummer 
in  his  grace's  army.  The  dowager  at  Chelsea  was  furiou> 
against  this  neglect  of  her  family,  and  had  a  great  battle 
with  Lady  Marlborough  (as  Lady  Castlewood  insisted  on 
calling  the  duchess).  Her  grace  was  now  mistress  of  tlie 
robes  to  her  Majesty,  and  one  of  the  greatest  personages  in 
this  kingdom,  as  her  husband  was  in  all  Europe,  and  the 
battle  between  the  two  ladies  took  place  in  the  queenV 
drawing-room. 

The  duchess,  in  reply  to  my  aunt's  eager  clamour,  said 
haughtily,  that  she  had  done  her  best  for  the  legitimate 
branch  of  the  Esmonds,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide for  the  bastard  brais  of  the  family. 

'  Bastards,'  says  the  viscountess,  in  a  fury,  '  there  are 
bastards  amongst  the  Churchills,  as  your  grace  knows,  and 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  is  provided  for  well  enough.' 

'  Madam,'  says  the  duchess,  '  you  know  whose  fault  it  i< 
that  there  are  no  such  dukes  in  the  Esmond  family  too,  and 
how  that  little  scheme  of  a  certain  lady  miscarried.' 

Esmond's  friend,  Dick  Steele,  who  was  in  waiting  on  tlie 
prince,  heard  the  controversy  between  the  ladies  at  Court, 
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'  And  faith,*  niiyn  Die  k,  *  I  think,  Harry,  thy  kinswoman 
had  the  worst  of  it ' 

Ho  could  not  k«'<'p  tlio  wtory  quiot ;  'twas  all  ovrr  the 
( oiTfe-houjM'H  ere  nij^ht ;  it  was  printed  in  a  Xew«  btf.r 
hcfore  a  month  was  (»ver,  and  '  The  Reply  of  her  Graw  the 
DiicheHs  of  M-rib.r-j<h,  to  a  I  .pi^h  Lady  of  the  Court,  out  e 
a  favourite  of  the  late  K—  J-m-s,'  was  printed  in  half  a  dozer* 
places,  with  a  note  stating  that  thin  duchess,  when  the  head 
f.f  this  lady's  family  came  by  his  death  lately  in  a  fatal 
duel,  never  rested  until  she  got  a  pension  for  the  orphan 
heir,  and  widow,  from  her  Majesty's  bounty.'  The  scjuabblo 
did  not  advance  poor  Esmond's  promotion  much,  and  indeed 
made  }jim  so  ashamed  of  himself  that  he  dared  not  show  his 
face  at  the  commander-in-chief's  levees  again. 

During  those  eighteen  months  which  had  passed  since 
Esmond  saw  his  dear  mistress,  her  good  father,  the  (.Id 
dean,  quitted  this  life,  firm  in  his  principles  to  the  very  last, 
and  enjoining  his  family  always  to  remember  that  the 
(lueen's  brother,  Kmg  James  the  Third,  was  their  rightful 
sovereign.  He  made  a  very  edifying  end,  as  his  daughter 
told  Esmond,  and.  not  a  little  to  her  surprise,  after  his 
death  (for  he  had  livet!  always  very  poorly)  my  lady  found 
Tliat  her  fath.er  had  left  no  less  a  sum  than  3,000/.  behind 
iiim.  which  he  bequeathed  to  her. 

\\  ith  this  .  ■«  fortune  Lady  Castlewood  was  enabled, 
\\  hen  her  daugl  p  's  turn  at  Court  came,  to  come  to  London, 
where  she  took  a  small  genteel  house  at  Kensington,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Court,  bringing  her  children  with  her, 
and  liere  it  was  that  Esmond  found  his  friends. 

As  for  the  young  lord,  his  University  career  had  ended 
rather  abruptly.  Honest  Tusher,  his  governor,  had  fouii.'. 
my  young  gentleman  quite  ungovernable.  My  lord  worried 
his  life  away  with  tricks  ;  and  broke  out,  as  home-bred  lads 
will,  into  a  hundred  youthful  extravagances,  so  that 
Dr.  Bentley,  the  new  mast  r  of  Trinity,  thought  fit  to  write 
to  the  Viscountess  Castlewood,  my  lord's  mother,  and  beg 
lier  to  remove  the  young  noblem?  n  fro.n  a  college  w  here  he 
declined  to  learn,  and  where  he  ouly  did  harm  by  his  riotous 
'  sample.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  nearly  set  fire  to  Nevil's 
<  Vjurt,  that  beautiful  new  quadrangle  of  our  college,  which 
^^11  Cliristopher  Wren  had  lately  built.  He  knocked  down 
a  proctor's  man  that  wanted  to  arrest  hira  in  a  midnight 
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pmnk  ;  he  ^avo  a  dinner  party  on  the  Prince  of  Walen'js 
birthday,  which  was  within  a  fortiiig*-^  of  iiis  own,  and  th»> 
twenty  young  gentlemen  then  present  sallied  out  after  their 
wine,  having  toasted  King  James's  health  with  open  win- 
dows,  and  sung  cavalier  songs,  and  shouted, '  God  save  the 
King ! '  in  the  great  court,  so  that  the  master  came  out  of 
his  lodge  at  midnight,  and  dissipated  the  riotou.s  assembly. 

This  was  my  lord's  crowning  freak,  and  tiie  Rev,  Thornas 
Tuslicr.  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  tht- 
Lord  Viscount  Castlewood,  finding  his  prayers  and  sermons 
of  no  earthly  avail  to  his  lordship,  gav*-  up  his  duties  of 
governor;  went  and  marricl  his  brewer's  widow  at 
Southam))ton,  and  took  her  and  her  money  to  his  parsonage- 
house  at  Castlewood. 

My  lady  could  not  be  angry  with  her  son  for  drinkiti^r 
King  Ja  es's  health,  being  herself  a  loyal  Tory,  as  all  the 
Castlewocii  family  were,  and  ac(juiesced  with  a  sigh, 
knowing,  perhaps,  that  her  refusal  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
the  young  lord's  desire  for  a  military  life.  She  would  have 
liked  him  to  be  in  Mr.  Esmond's* regiment,  hoping  that 
Harry  might  act  as  guardian  and  advi.ser  to  his  waj'Avard 
young  kinsman  ;  but  my  young  lord  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  the  Guards,  and  a  commission  was  got  for  him  in  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde's  regiment ;  so  Esmond  found  my  lord, 
ensign  and  lieutenant,  when  he  returned  from  Germany 
after  the  Blenheim  campaign. 

The  effect  produced  ^ly  both  Lady  Castlewood's  children 
when  they  appeared  in  public  was  extraordinary,  and  tlie 
whole  town  speedily  rang  with  their  fame  ;  such  a  beautiful 
couple,  it  was  declared,  never  had  been  seen  ;  the  young 
maid  of  honour  was  toasted  at  every  table  and  tavern, 
and  as  for  my  young  lord,  his  good  looks  were  even  more 
admired  than  his  sister's.  A  hundred  songs  were  written 
about  the  pair,  and  as  th'  shion  of  that  day  was,  my 
young  lord  was  praisea  in  these  Anacreontics  as  warnilv 
as  Bathyllus.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  accepted  very 
complacently  the  town's  opinion  of  him,  and  acquiesced 
with  th?vt  frankness  and  charming  good  humour  he  always 
showed  in  the  idea  that  he  was  the  prettiest  fellow  in  all 
London. 

The  old  dowager  at  Chelsea,  though  she  could  never  be 
got  to  acknowledge  that  Mrs.  Beat'-ix  was  any  beauty  at  all 
(in  which  opinion,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  a  vast  number 
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(.f  the  ladies  agreed  with  her),  vet.  on  thr  very  first  «iirl.f 
of  young  rastlewcHKi.  she  ounea  .he  fell  i,.  hn^  S  h in 
and  Henry  tinnond,  «n  his  return  to  Chelsea,  found  hi  Zlf 
;,u.  e  superseded  i«  her  favour  by  her  youn^^er  kiZu m 
I  hat    feat  of  dr,nk.n«  the   king's    health  at  Cambr  Z 
wou.d    mve  won  her  heart,  she  .aid.  if  nothing  cTse  did 
How  had  the  dear  voung  fellow  got  sueh  beau  v  ?  '   she 
asked.     '.\ot    from    hi.s    father-certainlv    no'    from    Is 
K.ther      How  had  he  come  by  sueh  nobl(>  m     ne,^  a  d 
the  ,K>r  ect  bel  ,nr'^     That  countrified  Woleote  .  .do^^  Jou Id 
never  have  taught   him.'     E.smond  had  his  own  o,  in"  n 
about  the  countrified   Walcote  widow,   who  had  a\iuiet 
grace    and  serene  kindness,  that  had  alwavs  seemed  to 
urn  the  iMTfect.on  of  goo.1  breeding,  though  he  did  not 
try  to  argue  thus  point  with  ais  aunt^    But  be  could  agree 
m  most  of  the  pra.ses  which  the  enraptured  old  dowfger 
be  tmved    on   my    lord    vLscount.   than   whom  be   refer 
wo^J  badToT  I^7'"^*"'^',^"<1  ^•''-'«ing  gentleman.  Castle- 
IkS  h^^^^Mr\V  T"^'  f/"J<'.vnient.     '  The  lad  looks 
gocKi  things,   Mr.  Steele  ust^  to  say  ;   '  and  bis  laugh  lifrhts 
up  a  conversation   as    much    as  ten   repartees   from   Mr 
as  Sm'm   K'lT^^  ""'  '''''''  '^'  ^^•^''  ^  bottle  wit     l"m 
luar  ^icolini.     Uas  ever  man  so  gracefu"v  drunk  as  mv 
Lord  Castlewood  ?      I  would  give  aiuthi.      to  "arr        v 
«mo   (though,   indeed,    Dick   bore   his   leTy   k^adlv'      Z 
plenty  of  it,  too)  bke  this  incomparable  vounTr  man  *  \\'hen 
.0  IS  sober  he  is  delightful ;    and  when  tipsv    rer  ectlv 
rresistible.'     And  referring  to  his  fa--  nrite^S,  -   4^^^^^^^ 
(uho  was  quite  out  of  fashion  until     -ele  brought  iSm 

PisIoT         '  ''"'"  P^'^'"^  *^  ^"^  ^«'»""d  as  ancient 

after 'tl^'n^'  ""^  ^^'^  ''''^u'i  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^»  England 
atUi  the  queen,  or  even  before  ber  Majesty,  a.«  the  wo  Id 

H-n^r  x°"f  ^"'^/""'^  ""'  ^«^  '''  '^y^  civil  L;^"  to 
u  nour     fnoT  I    "^  ';^^,P''^"^.«ted  to  her  place  as  maid  of 

><'ung  Castle•.^ood.  in  bis  new  uniform,  and  looking  like 

mT'T  T'  ."^^  fairy-tale,  went  to  pav  bis  d  Uy  t^o  her 

r.n   bl     K ''•'"'^  V    ""^  ^^^  ^  »"""t^  in  silence,  the  young 

.u    blushing  and  in   confusion   before  her.   then  fairlf 

•>i<r.st  out  a-crying,  and  kissed  him  before  her  daughter 
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and  company.  '  He  was  my  boy's  friend,'  she  said,  through 
her  sobs.  '  My  Blandford  might  have  been  like  him.' 
And  everybody  saw,  after  this  mark  of  the  duchess's 
favour,  that  my  young  lord's  promotion  was  secure,  and 
people  crowded  round  the  favourite's  favourite,  who  became 
vainer  and  gayer,  and  more  good-humoured  than  ever. 

Meanwhile  Madam  Beatrix  was  making  her  conquests  on 
her  own  side,  and  amongst  them  was  one  poor  gentleman, 
\\ho  had  been  shot  by  her  young  eyes  two  years  before, 
and  had  never  been  quite  cured  of  that  wound  ;  he  knew, 
to  be  sure,  how  hopeless  any  passion  might  be,  directed  in 
that  quarter,  and  had  taken  that  best,  though  ignoble, 
remedium  amoris,  a  speedy  retreat  from  before  the  charmer, 
and  a  long  absence  from  her  ;  and  not  being  dangerously 
smitten  in  the  first  instance,  Esmond  pretty  soon  got  tiie 
better  of  his  complaint,  and  if  he  had  it  still,  did  not  know 
he  had  it,  and  bore  it  easily.  But  when  he  returned  after 
Blenheim,  the  young  lady  of  sixteen,  who  had  appeared 
the  most  beautiful  object  his  eyes  had  ever  looked  on  two 
years  back,  was  now  advanced  to  a  perfect  ripeness  and 
perfection  of  beauty,  such  as  instantly  enthralled  the  poor 
devil,  who  had  already  been  a  fugitive  from  her  charnirf. 
Then  he  had  seen  her  but  for  two  days,  and  fled  ;  now  he 
beheld  her  day  after  day,  and  when  she  was  at  Court, 
watched  after  her  ;  when  she  was  at  home,  made  one  of 
the  family  party  ;  when  she  went  abroad,  rode  after  lu  r 
mother's  chariot  ;  when  she  appeared  in  public  places, 
was  in  the  box  near  her,  or  in  the  pit  looking  at  her  ;  wlieii 
she  went  to  church  was  sure  to  be  there,  though  he  might 
not  listen  to  the  sermon,  and  be  ready  to  hand  her  to  lier 
chair  if  she  deigned  to  accept  of  his  services,  and  select 
him  from  a  score  of  young  men  who  were  always  hanging 
round  about  her.  When  she  went  away,  accompanying 
her  Majesty  to  Hampton  Court,  a  darkness  fell  over  London. 
Gods,  what  nights  has  Esmond  passed,  thinking  of  her, 
rhyming  about  her,  talking  about  her  !  His  friend  Dick 
Steele  was  at  this  time  courting  the  young  lady,  ^Irs. 
Scurlock,  whom  he  married  ;  she  had  a  lodging  in  Kensing- 
ton Square,  hard  by  my  Lady  Castlewood's  house  there. 
Dick  and  Harry,  being  on  the  same  errand,  used  to  meet 
constantly  at  Kensington.  They  were  always  prowling 
about  that  place,  or  dismally  walking  thence,  or  eag»  r!y 
running  thither.     They  emptied  scores  of  bottles  at  tlie 
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'King's  Arms'  each  man  prating  of  his  love,  and  allowina 
he  other  to  talk  on  condition  that  he  might  have  h  s  o  vS 
turn  as  a  hs  ener.  Hence  arose  an  intimacy  between  them 
tliough  to  all  the  rest  of  their  friends  they  must  have  S 
insufterable  Esmond's  verses  to  'Gloriana  at  the  Har^sT 
chord  ,  to  'Glonana's  Nosegay',  to  'Gloriana  at  TmS  ' 
appeared  this  year  in  the  O  Jr^/or.-Have  you  never  rfad 

L^roLTo^r'So^^'^^  p^^"^  p--'  -^  ^'^^^ 

eyS^^f  ^sz^  sr?^];^^t:i/S^;f /^  tm 

a  man  not  do  when  frantic  with  love  ?   V what  basenl 

X  LTf^erToXt'r"  •     ^'l^.P-8«  will  he^norS: 
otiiers  sutler,  so  that  he  may  ease  his  selfish  heart  of  a  Dart 

mistres?"  Sr  '•  ^'^  ?^'''  ^'^  ^'  ^^'«"»d  seek  his  Sea 
raptres'  fnto  hT"'  T''  ,  «"PP«<^ations,  rhapsodies! 
raptures  mto  her  ear.  She  listened,  smiled  consoled 
^nth  untmng  pity  and  sweetness.  Esmond  was  the  eldest 
of  her  children,  so  she  was  pleased  to  say  ;  and  as  for  her 
kmdness,  who  ever  had  or  would  look  for  aught  else  from 
one  who  ^vas  an  angel  of  goodness  and  pitr^  AfteT  !^«^ 
has  been  said,  'tis  needless  llmost  to  add  tCt  poor  Ermon^ 

iten^nt^Tdrth'     ""'"'  Tf  "  "^"-^-«'  P-""- 

rffn  tL  fiotl'v     f"  '°"r  "^  ^^'^  ^''^^''^  ^"  *»^^  land 
"(re  m  the  held  i     Esmond  never  so  much  as  thought  of 

askmg  perm.ss.on  to  hope  so  far  above  his  reach  as  he  knew 

ns  pnze  was-and  passed  his  fooHsh,  useless  hfe   n  mere 

andUsttredtm'^^^  ''"^  ^    ''''  '^'^^  ^^P'-^  ^-- 

fo.Krco2'«n''/*^'l*''''"^/°  ^^^*"^'«  "^«ther,  his  dear, 
lo'cl,  constant  mistress— for  hours— for  all  dav  Ion/ 

ioaZLfrj'''^  ^^^"^  *«  ^^^  t*'^'n^'  pacing  the  room' 

't"^hrwar%""f'fi  *"*'^^'  ^"'^^'"^  -^^  breaCg 

a  lu..idred^«H    f     f  ""^  ^''^  «tandish,    and  performing 

"undred   mad   freaks   of  passionate   folly ;    seeing   hi! 
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mistress  at  last  quite  pale  and  tired  out  with  sheer  weariness 
of  compassion,  and  watching  over  his  fever  for  the  hundredth 
time,  Esmond  seized  up  his  hat,  and  took  his  leave.  As 
he  got  into  Kensington  Square,  a  sense  of  remorse  can.e 
over  him  for  the  wearisome  pain  he  had  been  inflicting 
upon  the  dearest  and  kindest  friend  ever  man  had.  He 
went  back  to  the  house,  where  the  servant  still  stood  at 
the  open  door,  ran  up  the  stairs,  and  found  his  mistress 
where  he  had  left  her  in  the  embrasure  of  the  windoM, 
looking  over  the  fields  towards  Chelsea.  She  laughed, 
wiping  away  at  the  same  time  the  tears  which  were  in  hcv 
kind  eyes  ;  he  flung  himself  down  on  his  knees,  and  buried 
his  head  in  her  lap.  She  had  in  her  hand  the  stalk  of  one 
of  the  flowers,  a  pink,  that  he  had  torn  to  pieces.  '  Oli, 
pardon  me,  pardon  me,  my  dearest  and  kindest,'  he  said ; 
'  I  am  in  hell,  and  you  are  the  angel  that  brings  me  a  di'p 
of  water.' 

'  I  am  your  mother,  you  are  my  son,  and  I  love  you 
always,'  she  said,  holding  her  hands  over  him  ;  and  lie 
wenc  away  comforted  and  humbled  in  mind,  as  he  thouglit 
of  that  amazing  and  constant  love  and  tenderness  with 
which  this  sweet  lady  ever  blessed  and  pursued  him. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  FAMOCS  ME.   JOSEPH  ADDISON 

The  gentlemen  ushers  had  a  table  at  Kensington,  and  tlio 
Guard  a  very  splendid  dinner  daily  at  St.  James's,  at  eithov 
ot  which  ordinaries  Esmond  was  free  to  dine.  Dick  Steele 
liked  the  Guard-table  better  than  his  own  at  the  gent!  man 
ushers',  where  there  was  less  wine  and  more  ceren  my ; 
and  Esmond  had  many  a  jolly  afternoon  in  company  <'f 
his  friend,  and  a  hundred  times  at  least  saw  Dick  into  his 
chair.  If  there  is  verity  in  wine,  according  to  the  old 
adage,  what  an  amiable-natured  character  Dick's  must 
have  been  1  In  proportion  as  he  took  in  wine  he  over- 
flowed with  kindness.  His  talk  was  not  witty  so  nuuh 
as  charming.  He  never  said  a  word  that  could  anger  any- 
body, and  only  became  the  more  benevolent  the  moie 
tipsy  he  grew.     Many  of  the  wags  derided  the  poor  fe!!:)\v 
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in  his  cups,  and  cliose  him  as  a  butt  for  their  satire  •   but 
there  was  a  kindness  about  him,  and  a  sweet  playful  fancy 
that  seemed  to  Esmond  far  more  charming  than  the  pointed 
talk  of  the  brightest  wits,  with  their  elaborate  repartees 
and  affected  severities.    I  think  Steele  shone  rather  than 
If  ^  «^;-       ^^^  famous  beaux-esprits  of  the  coffee-houses 
{31r William  Congreve,  for  instance,  when  his  gout  and  his 
grandeur  permitted  him  to  come  among  us)  would  make 
many  brilhant  hits— half  a  dozen  in  a  night  sometimes— 
but,  like  sharpshooters,  when  they   had  fired  their  shot 
tliey  were  obliged  to  retire  under  cover  till  their  pieces 
w-ere  loaded  again,  and  wait  till  they  got  another  chance 
at  their  enemy;    whereas  Dick  never  thought  that  his 
bottle-companion  was  a  butt  to  aim  at— only  a  friend  to 
shake  by  the  hand.     The  poor  fellow  had  half  the  town 
in  his  confidence  ;   everybody  knew  everything  about  his 
loves  and  his  debts,  his  creditors  or  his  mistress's  obduracy 
\Vhen  Esmond  first  came  on  to  the  town,  honest  Dick  was 
all  flames  and  raptures  for  a  young  lady,  a  West  India 
tortune,  whom  he  married.     In  a  couple  of  years  the  ladv 
was  dead,  the  fortune  was  all  but  spent,  and  the  honest 
widower  was  as  eager  in  pursuit  of  a  new  paragon  of  beauty 
as  It  he  had  never  courted  and  married  and  buried  the 
last  one. 

Quitting  the  Guard-table  on  one  sunny  afternoon,  when 
by  chance  Dick  had  a  sober  fit  upon  him,  he  and  his  friend 
were  making  their  way  down  Germain  Street,  and  Dick 
all  of  a  sudden  left  his  companion's  arm,  and  ran  after 
a  gentleman  who  was  poring  over  a  folio  volume  at  the 
book-shop  near  to  St.  James's  Church.  He  was  a  fair 
tall  man,  m  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  with  a  plain  sword,  very 
^ober,  and  almost  shabby  in  appearance— at  least  when 
(ompared  to  Captain  Steele,  who  loved  to  adorn  his  jolly 
round  person  with  the  finest-  of  clothes,  and  shone  in 
.earlet  and  gold  lace.  The  captain  nished  up,  then,  to 
e  student  of  the  bookstall,  took  him  in  his  amis,  hugged 
m,  and  vvould  have  kissed  him-for  Dick  Mas  alwJvs 
fugging  and  bussing  his  friends-but  the  other  stepped 
luhvJl^^  a  flush  on  his  pale  face,  seeming  to  decline  this 
public  manifestation  of  Steele's  regard. 

,„J;y  **^?''^\^  Joe,  where  hast  thou  hidden  thyself  this 
hanci,.  "iT?:  ^^^\^^Ptfi".  still  holding  both  his  friend's 
"anas ,     1  have  been  languishing  for  thee  this  fortnight.' 
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'  A  fortnight  is  not  an  age,  Dick,'  says  the  other,  very 

good-humouredly.  (He  liad  hght  blue  eyes,  extraordinary 
right,  and  a  face  perfectly  regular  and  handsome,  like 
a  tinted  statue.)  '  And  I  have  been  hiding  myself — where 
do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  What !  not  across  the  water,  my  dear  Joe  ?  '  says 
Steele,  with  a  look  of  great  alarm  :  '  thou  knowest  I  have 
always ' 

'  No,'  says  his  friend,  interrupting  him  with  a  smile  : 
'  we  are  not  come  to  such  straits  as  that,  Dick.  I  have 
been  hiding,  sir,  at  a  place  where  people  never  think  of  find- 
ing you — at  my  own  lodgings,  whither  I  am  going  to  smoke 
a  pipe  now  and  drink  a  glass  of  sack  ;  will  your  honour 
come  ?  ' 

'  Harry  Esmond,  come  hither,'  cries  out  Dick.  '  Thou 
hast  heard  me  talk  over  and  over  again  at  my  dearest  Joe, 
my  guardian  angel.' 

*  Indeed,'  says  Mr.  Esmond,  with  a  bow,  '  it  is  not  from 
you  only  that  I  have  learnt  to  admire  Mr.  Addison.  We 
loved  good  poetry  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as  at  Oxford ; 
and  I  have  some  of  yours  by  heart,  though  I  have  put  on 
a  red-coat  .  .  .  "  O  qui  canoro  hlandius  Orpkeo  vocale 
duels  carmen  "  ;  shall  I  go  on,  sir  ?  '  says  Mr.  Esmond, 
who  indeed  liad  read  and  loved  the  charming  Latin  poems 
of  Mr.  Addison,  as  every  scholar  of  that  time  knew  and 
admired  them. 

'  This  is  Captain  Esmond  who  \^as  at  Blenheim,'  savs 
Steele. 

'  Lieutenant  Esmond,'  says  the  other,  with  a  low  bow ; 
'  at  Mr.  Addison's  service.' 

'  T  have  heard  of  you,'  says  Mr,  Addison,  with  a  smile ; 
as,  indeed,  everybody  about  town  had  heard  that  unluckv 
story  about  Esmond's  dowager  aunt  and  the  duchess. 

'  We  were  going  to  the  "George  ",  to  take  a  bottle  before 
the  play.'  says  Steele  ;    '  wilt  thou  be  one,  Joe  ?  ' 

Mr,  Addison  said  his  own  lodgings  were  hard  by,  whore 
he  was  still  rich  enough  to  give  a  good  bottle  of  wine  to  hi?; 
friends  ;  and  invited  the  two  gentlemen  to  his  apartment 
in  the  Haymarket,  wiiither  we  accordingly  went. 

'  I  shall  get  credit  with  my  landlady,'  says  ho,  w  ith 
a  smile,  '  when  she  sees  two  such  fine  gentlemen  as  yuu 
come  up  my  stair,'  And  he  politely  made  his  visitors 
welcome  to  his  apartment,  which  was  indeed  but  a  shabby 
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one  though  no  grandee  of  the  land  could  receive  his  guests 
with  a  more  perfect  and  courtly  grace  than  this  gentleman. 
A  frugal  dmner,  consisting  of  a  slice  of  meat  and  a  penny 
loaf,  was  awaitmg  the  owner  of  the  lodgings.  '  My  wine 
IS  better  than  my  meat,'  says  Mr.  Aadison;  'my  Lord 
Halifax  sent  me  the  burgundy.'  And  he  set  a  bott  I  •  and 
glasses  before  his  friends,  and  eat  his  simple  dinner  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  after  which  the  th.ee  fell  to  and 
began  to  drink.  '  You  sec,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  pointing 
to  his  wnting-table,  whereon  was  a  map  of  the  action  at 
Hochstedt  and  several  other  gazettes  and  pamphlets 
reatmg  to  the  battle,  'that  I,  loo,  am  busy  about  your 
affairs,  captain.  I  am  engaged  as  a  poetical  g  ctteer.  to 
say  truth,  and  am  writing  a  poem  on  the  camp,   rn  ' 

So  Esmond  at  the  request  of  his  host,  told  him  what 
he  knew  about  the  famous  battle,  drew  the  river  on  the 
table,  ahquomero,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  bits  of  tobacco- 
pipe,  showed  the  advance  of  the  left  wing,  wliere  he  had 
been  engaged. 

A  sheet  or  two  of  the  verses  lay  already  on  the  table 
k^ide  our  bottles  and  glasses,  and  Dick  having  plentifully 
refreshed  himself  from  the  latter,  took  up  the  pages  of 
nianuscript,  writ  out  with  scarce  a  blot  or  correction,  in 
he  authors  shm,  neat  hand^Titing,  and  began  to  read 
therefrom  with  great  emphasis  and  volubility.  At  pauses 
ot  tlie  verse  the  enthusiastic  reader  stopped  and  fired  off 
a  great  salvo  of  applause. 

Esmond  smiled  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Addison's  friend, 
iou   are  like  the   German  burghers,'  says  he,  'and  the 
princes  on  the  Mozelle  ;     when  our  army  came  to  a  halt 
hey  always  sent  a  deputation  to  compHment  the  chief 
and  fired  a  sidute  with  all  their  artillery  from  their  Mails.' 
And  drunk  the  great  chief's  healt  i  afterward,  did  not 
lioy  .'      says  Captain  Steele,  gaily  fil  mg  uo  a  bumper  — 
he  never  was  tardy  at  that  sort  of  acknowledgement  of 
a  in  end  s  merit. 

'And  the  duke  since  you  will  have  me  act  his  grace's 
part  says  Mr  Addison,  with  a  smile  and  something  of 
FIP  f"     '  *  ^n^^""^    ^'^   ^^'''"^^   ^"    ^^t"rn.     Most    serene 

Health,  anu  he  filled  himself  a  glass.  Joseph  required 
scarce  more  pressing  than  Dick  to  that  sort  of  amusement ; 
out  the  wine  never  seemed  at  all  to  fluster  Mr.  Addiso-"; 
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brains ;  it  only  unloosed  his  tongue,  whereas  Captain 
Steele's  head  and  speech  were  quite  overcome  by  a  single 
bottle. 

No  matter  what  the  verses  were,  and,  to  say  truth,  V^. 
Esmond  found  some  of  them  more  than  indifferent,  Dick's 
enthusiasm  for  his  chief  never  f^'Jtered,  and  in  every  line 
from  Addison's  pen,  Steele  found  a  master-stroke.  By  1  lie 
time  Dick  had  come  to  that  part  of  the  poem,  wherein  the 
bard  describes  as  blandly  as  though  he  w^re  recording 
a  dance  at  the  Opera,  or  a  harmless  bout  of  bucolic  cudgelling 
at  a  village  fair,  that  bloody  and  ruthless  part  of  our 
campaign,  with  the  remembrance  whereof  every  soldier  w lio 
bore  a  part  in  it  must  sicken  with  shame — when  we  were 
ordered  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  El'-  tor's  country : 
and  with  fire  and  nmrder,  slaughter  and  crime,  a  greai 
part  of  his  dominions  was  overrun :  when  Dick  came  to 
the  lines — 

In  vengeance  roused  the  soldier  fills  his  hand 
With  sword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land. 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  burn, 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turn. 
To  the  thick  woods  the  woolly  flocks  retreat. 
And  mixed  with  bellowing  herds  confusedly  bleat. 
Their  trembling  lords  the  common  shade  partake. 
And  cries  of  infants  found  in  every  brake. 
The  listening  soldier  fixed  in  sorrow  stands. 
Loath  to  o^y  his  leader's  just  commands. 
The  leader  grieves,  by  gencroas  pity  swayed. 
To  see  his  just  commands  so  well  obeyed : 

by  this  time  wine  and  friendship  had  brought  poor  Dick 
to  a  perfectly  maudlin  state,  and  he  hiccuped  out  the 
last  line  with  a  tenderness  that  set  one  of  his  auditoi> 
a-laughing. 

'  I  admire  the  licence  of  you  poets,'  says  Esmond  to  Mr. 
Addison.  (Dick,  after  reading  of  the  verses,  was  fain  to 
go  off,  insisting  on  kissing  his  two  dear  friends  before  lii> 
departure,  and  reeling  away  with  his  periwig  over  hi^ 
eyes.)  '  I  admire  your  art :  the  murder  of  the  campaign 
is  done  to  military  music,  like  a  battle  at  the  Opera,  and 
the  virgins  shriek  in  harmony,  as  our  victorious  grenadier> 
march  into  their  villages.  Do  you  know  what  a  scene  it 
w  as '  (by  this  time,  perhaps,  the  wine  had  warmed  Mr 
Esmond's  head  too), — '  what  a  triumph  you  are  celebrating ' 
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what  scenes  of  shame  and  horror  were  enacted,  over  whicli 
the  commanders  genius  presided,  as  calm  as  thouah  he 
didn  t  belong  to  our  sphere  ?  You  talk  of  the  "  listening 
soldier  fixed  in  sorrow",  the  "leader's  grief  swayed  by 
generou.  pity  "  ;  to  my  belief  the  leade?  cared  no  morl 
for  bleatmg  flocks  than  he  did  for  infants'  cries,  r.nd  many 
of  our  ruffians  butchered  one  or  the  other  with  equal 
alacrity.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  trade  v.hen  I  saw  thost« 
horrors  perpetrated,  which  came  under  every  man's  eves 
iou  ^ew  out  of  your  polished  verses  a  stately  image  of 
smiling  victory ;  I  tell  you  'tis  an  uncouth,  distorted, 
savage  idol ;  hideous,  bloody,  and  barbarous.  The  rites 
performed  before  it  are  shocking  to  think  of.     You  great 

S  LlrJ    ^^r  '•  ^VM'~"«'>^  ^"^  '>°^"bJ^'  "«t  beautiful 
and  serene.     <jh,  sir,  had  you  made  the  campaign,  believe 
nic.  you  never  would  have  sung  it  so  ' 
Dunng  this  little  outbreak,  Mr.  Addison  was  listening. 

moking  out  of  his  long  pipe,  and  smiling  verv  placidl?. 

\\  hat  would  you  have  Y  '  says  he.  '  In  our  polished  days, 
and  according  to  he  rules  of  art,  '  Is  impossible  that  the 
Muse  should  depict  tortures  or  begrime  her  hands  wi.h  the 

r.7n\\lr^\  7^''^^''  '?^'^^^^^  ^^t^^^^  than  described  : 
as  m  the  Greek  tragedies,  that,  I  dare  sav,  you  have  read 

(and  sure  there  can  be  no  more  elegani  specimens  of 
composition) ;  Agamemnon  is  slain,  or  Medea's  children 
destroyed,  a«jy  from  the  scene  ;-the  chorus  occupying 
cl'!f^°  ^"^,^«.'"gJ"g  «f  the  action  to  pathetic  musics 
W 'thing  of  this  I  attempt,  my  dear  sir,  in  my  humble 
\vL"  T  i  panegyric  I  mean  to  write,  and  not  a  satire. 
Hu  nnlf°  ""^  *^  you  would  havc  m^ ,  the  town  would  tear 
lu  poet  m  pieces,  and  burn  his  book  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.     Do  you  not  use  tobacco  ?     Of  aU    le 

dtfutT^  °"w ''^'  T'  '^^  "'^°*'^"  ^^  the  most  soothing 
'  ^t  on  ^?Af  ^^  """'*  pamt  our  great  duke.'  Mr.  Addison 
L  1  Tl  ?k  ^  f  T""'  I'hich  no  doubt  he  is,  with  weak- 
not  a  iatH.  .W  ""^  "'u^'^Vf  ^  hero.  'Tis  in  a  triumph. 
Casus  W.n  ^''"'  ^"'"^'^^  '^'''*"t  '^  "d'"g  his  sleek 
nil  1;  iS  ^»^"'^  /?"^*'  *™t,  you  know.  on\ery  easv 
i^ag>  ,  It  hath  been,  time  out  of  mind,  part  of  the  poet's 
tr^HlVS  S'^hrate  the  actions  of  heroes  in  verse^  and 
II    ?.  1^^  ^''"''h  you  men  of  «ar  perform.     I  must 

U  n/'Jh'  °^  ""r  ^''\  ^"^  the  composition  of  such 
strain  as  this  must  be  harmonious  and  majestic,  not 
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familiar,  or  too  near  the  vulgar  truth.  iSi  jxirva  Hut :  if 
Virgil  could  invoke  the  divine  Augustus,  a  humbler  jxMt 
from  the  banks  of  the  Isis  may  (lelebrate  a  victory  and  a  con- 
queror  of  our  own  nation,  in  whose  triumphs  every  Briton 
has  a  share,  and  w  hose  glory  and  genius  contributes  to  every 
citizen's  individual  honour.  When  hath  there  been,  situo 
our  Henrj's'  and  Edwards'  days,  such  a  great  feat  of  arms 
as  that  from  which  you  yourself  have  brought  away  marks 
of  distinction  ?  If  'tis  in  my  power  to  sing  that  song 
worthily,  I  will  do  so,  and  be  thankful  to  my  Muse.  If 
I  fail  as  a  poet,  as  a  Briton  at  least  I  will  show  my  loyalty 
and  fling  up  my  cap  and  huzzah  for  the  conqueror  : 

-'  Rheni  pacator  et  Istri 


Omnis  in  hoc  uno  variis  discordia  cessit 
Ordinibus  ;    lactatur  eques.  plauditq  le  senator, 
Votaque  patricio  certant  plebeia  favori.' 

'  There  were  as  brave  men  on  that  field,'  says  Mr. 
Esmond  (who  never  could  be  made  to  love  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  nor  to  forget  those  stories  which  he  used  to 
hear  in  his  youth  regarding  that  great  chief's  selfishness 
and  treachery) — '  there  were  men  at  Blenheim  as  good  as 
the  leader,  whom  neither  knights  nor  senators  applauded, 
nor  voices  plebeian  or  patrician  favoured,  and  who  lie  there 
forgotten,  under  the  cloJs.  What  poet  is  there  to  ^^ing 
them  '! ' 

'  To  sing  the  gallant  souls  of  heroes  sent  to  Hades ! ' 
says  Mr.  Addison,  with  a  smile  :  '  would  you  celebrate 
them  all  ?  If  I  may  venture  to  question  anything  in  such 
an  admirable  work,  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  Homer 
hath  always  appeared  to  me  as  somewhat  wearisome ; 
what  had  the  poem  been,  supposing  the  writer  had  cliro- 
nicled  the  names  of  captains,  lieutenants,  rank  and  tile  ? 
One  of  the  greatest  of  a  great  man's  qualities  is  success ; 
'tis  the  result  of  all  the  others  ;  'tis  a  latent  power  in  liirn 
which  compels  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  subjugates 
fortune.  Of  all  his  gifts  I  admire  that  one  in  the  great 
Marlborough.  To  be  brave  ?  every  man  is  brave.  But 
in  being  victorious,  as  he  is,  I  fancy  there  is  something 
divine.  In  presence  of  the  occasion,  the  grjat  soul  of 
the  leader  shines  out,  and  the  god  is  confessed.  Deatii 
itself  respects  him,  and  passes  by  him  to  lay  others  low. 
War  and  carnage  flee  before  him  to  ravage  other  parts  of 
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the  field,  as  Hector  from  before  tl>e  divine  Acliilles  Yoii 
say  he  hath  no  pity  ;  no  more  have  the  gods,  who  are 
above  ,t,  and  superhuman.  The  fainting  batt  e  gathers 
s  rength  at  h.s  aspect ;  and,  wherever  he  rich-s,  vie  ory 
(harges  with  him.  '   '"^'"'j 

A  couple  of  days  after,  when  Mr.  Esmond  revisited  his 
poetic  fnend,  he  found  this  thought,  struck  out  in  the 
fervour  of  conversation,  improved  and  shaped  into  those 
famous  lines,  which  are  in  truth  the  noblest  in  the  poem 

Hilt  ?rW-  '^^*''*'  ^''°  gentlemen  .sat  engaged 
talk  Mr  Addison  solacing  himself  with  his  customary 
pipe  ;  the  little  maidservant  that  waited  on  his  lodcinJ 
jame  up,  preceding  a  gentleman  in  fine  laced  clothes,  that 
had  evidently  been  figuring  at  Court  cr  a  great  nian's 
levee.  The  courtier  coughed  a  little  at  the  smoke  of  t"ie 
pipe  and  looked  round  the  room  curiously,  which  was 
shabby  enough,  as  was  the  owner  in  his  worn  snuff-coloured 
suit  and  plain  tie-wig. 

t..Ip''''\^°^%?"  *^^  »^"9num  opus,  Mr.  Addison  ?  »  .says 
It'o'n^li fabfe"^"  °"  ^^^''"^  ^«^^'"  ^'  '^^  P^P-  ^'-t 
'  We  ^yere  but  now  over  it,'  says  Addison  (the  greatest 
courtier  in  the  land  could  not  have  a  more  splendid^ polite- 
ness, or  greater  dignity  of  manner)  ;  '  here  is  the  plan  ' 
says  he,  '  on  the  table  ;   kac  ihat  SiLis,  here  ran  the  mS'e 

U ■  t he  bou{  o/'.r  '^'^"■'^  ^'""1'  ^'"'^  ^''  Tallaxxi's  quarters! 
at  the  boul  of  this  pipe,  at  the  attack  of  which  Captain 

toT  Rnl  ^'^'"''iJ  ^'^''^  *^^  ^°"«"'- 1°  introduce  him 
to  Mr.  Boyle  ;  and  Mr.  Esmond  was  but  now  depicting 
ohquo  pradta  mixta  mere,  when  you  came  in.'     In  tm?h 

?     \,r'uu"^.^^^'^°"'   '"   his   smihng   way,   speaking  of 

brS'ir  hf  1-  ^^"":;^'^  ^^^r '"^  ^^^^  rmtanVi 

here)    wafl^i     *'^''"l\  ^"1  8""^^'^  distinguished  himself 

vmi'  f      aI?Tu"*'"?  ^^'^^  ^'^  ^«"'d  find  never  a  suitable 

a  n laoe  ?n  T^^'  ?'^^"'^"^"  '^'^  ^"g^^e  should  have  had 

a  place  m  the  poet's  verses.     '  And  for  you,  vou  are  but 

L3Th  '  '^••■^  ^^^'^^«"'  '^"*^  the  Muse'cln't^^upy 
nuselt^  ^Mth  any  gentleman   under  the  rank  of  a   fieW- 

I.;!!I"t?°^^^  ^''^""f^  impatient  to  hear,  saying  that  my 
^  H  A^^'^'^ir^  '"y  L^^'d  Halifax  were  equally  anxious  • 
and  Addison,  blushing,  began  reading  of  his  verses   and' 
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I  aUHpoct,  knew  their  weak  partH  ah  well  au  the  most  criti- 
ual  hearer.  Wl.en  he  eame  tu  the  Lines  describing  tiu> 
angel,  that 

Inspired  rppiilsod  hnttalionH  to  pnKivKP. 

And  taught  the  doubtful  buttle  wiiere  to  rago, 

ho  read  with  great  animation,  looking  at  Enmond,  as  much 
as  to  say.  *  You  know  where  that  simile  came  from — from 
our  talk,  and  our  bottle  of  burgundy,  the  other  day.' 

The  poet'si  two  heart^rs  were  caught  with  eniimsiasin. 
and  applaudeu  the  verses  with  all  their  might.  I'lie 
gentleman  of  the  Court  sprang  up  in  great  delight.  '  Not 
a  word  more,  my  dear  sir,'  says  ho.  'Trust  me  with  the 
papers — 111  defend  them  with  my  life.  Lot  me  read  tlurii 
over  to  my  Lord  Treasurer,  whom  I  am  appointed  to  see 
in  half  an  hour.  I  venture  to  promise,  the  verses  sliall 
lose  nothing  by  my  reading,  and  then,  sir,  we  shall  see 
whether  Lord  Halifax  has  a  right  to  complain  that  his 
friend's  pension  is  no  longer  paid.'  And  without  more 
ado,  the  courtier  in  lace  seized  the  manuscript  pages, 
placed  them  in  his  breast  with  his  ruffled  hand  over  his 
heart,  executed  a  most  gracious  wave  of  the  hat  with  the 
disengaged  hand,  and  smiled  and  bowed  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  an  odour  of  pomander  behind  him. 

*  Does  not  the  chamber  look  quite  dark,'  says  Addison. 
survey! nor  jt.  '  after  the  glorious  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance of  that  gracious  messenger  ?  Why,  he  illuminated  the 
whole  room.  Your  scarlet,  Mr.  Esiuond,  will  bear  any 
light  ;  but  this  threadbare  old  coat  of  mine,  how  very 
worn  it  looked  under  the  glare  of  that  splendour  !  I  wonder 
whether  they  will  do  anything  for  rae,'  he  continued. 
'  When  I  came  out  of  Oxford  into  the  worla,  my  patrons 
promised  me  great  things  ;  and  you  see  where  their  jiro- 
mises  have  landed  me,  in  a  lodging  up  two  pair  of  stairs, 
with  a  sixpenny  dinner  from  the  cook's  shop.  Well. 
I  suppose  this  promise  will  go  after  the  others,  and  fortune 
will  jilt  me,  as  the  jade  has  been  doing  any  time  tbe-^e 
seven  years.  "I  puff  the  prostitute  away,"' says  he, 
smiling,  and  blowing  a  cloud  out  of  his  pipe.  '  There  is 
no  hardship  in  poverty,  Esmond,  that  is  not  bearable  ;  no 
hardship  even  in  honest  dependence  that  an  honest  man 
may  not  put  up  with.  I  came  out  of  the  lap  of  Ahna 
Mater,  puffed  up  with  her  praises  of  me,  and  thinking  tu 


A  MESSENOEK  OF  FORTL'XE  g.^ 

e..d,-d  a  mile  l>«y„„d  Maudlin  T.mrL     '^  '■•■P<;"'f'«. 
of  me ;    and  I  learned  thi,   it  lewl  'to  h."""  '""''  """■ 

find  me  a  curate  in  a  tZ^olklJT  [  ^i"r*'?''  ^^^  «*'«" 
your  honour  to  my  eZZl  t^  th. ^  ''  T"^  ^  •'^^"  '''^'''""^ 
of  penny  ale.     ''l^s^ot  po^ve  VtlU'sThe^^^^  l'\  *  k'""^ 

or  the  leant  happy  lot  in  We  Mvs  Mr  4HH  '  u  \''^'' 
the  ash  out  of  his  nine     '  sl«    I        -•  ^^^^'««n.  shaking 

1.0  J  in'^vT„t;a?i^^UTaK'"Vi;e"T  ™«r 
Other  side  of  Ten>T)lf>  TW  ooi  VJ^l'     ^*'*^  "Jts  on  the 

<-onnuis4ner  of  Excise    «r'!  ^h*  *^  appointment   of 
vatafpH    ^Zi  -^x^^Jse,    which   the   famous   Mr    Lockt' 

?i™   le  ivas  in  his  splendid  palaee  at  Kt  »  .'       S 

I  beUeve  .he  to^t„„e^hat  caVToUml    ./shape"' 
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the  countess  his  wife,  was  no  better  than  a  shrew  and 
a  vixen. 

Gay  as  the  town  wa«,  'twas  but  a  dreary  place  for  Mr. 
Esmond,  whether  his  charmer  was  in  it  or  out  of  it,  and 
lie  was  glad  when  his  general  gave  him  notice  that  he  was 
going  back  to  his  division  of  the  army  which  lay  in  winter 
({uarters  at  Bois-le-Duc.  His  dear  mistress  bade  hini 
farewell  with  a  cheerful  face  ;  her  blessing  he  knew  he  had 
always  and  wheresoever  fate  carried  him.  Mrs.  Beatrix 
was  away  in  attendance  on  her  Majesty  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  kissed  her  fair  finger-tips  to  him,  by  way  of  adiou, 
when  he  rode  thither  to  take  his  leave.  She  received  her 
Ifinsman  in  a  waiting-room  where  there  were  half  a  dozen 
more  ladies  of  the  Court,  so  that  his  high-flown  speeches, 
had  he  intended  to  make  any  (and  very  likely  he  did), 
were  impossible  ;  and  she  announced  to  her  friends  that 
her  cousin  w.-j  going  to  the  army,  in  as  easy  a  manner 
as  she  would  have  said  he  was  going  to  a  chocolate-liouse. 
He  asked  with  a  rather  rueful  face,  if  she  had  any  orders 
for  the  army  1  and  she  was  pleased  to  say  that  she  would 
Itke  a  mantle  of  Mechlin  lace.  She  mside  him  a  saucy 
urtsy  in  reply  to  his  own  dismal  bow.  She  deigned  to 
kiss  her  finger-tips  fi  m  the  window,  where  she  stood 
laughing  with  the  other  ladies,  and  chanced  to  see  him 
as  lie  made  his  way  to  the  '  Toy  '.  The  dowager  at  Chelsea 
was  not  sorry  to  part  with  him  this  time.  '  Mon  ckr, 
voiis  etes  triste  comme  un  sermon,^  she  did  him  the  honour 
to  say  to  him  ;  indeed,  gentlemen  in  his  condition  are  by 
no  means  amusing  companions,  and  besides,  the  fickle  old 
woman  had  now  found  a  much  more  amiable  favourite, 
and  raffolcd  for  her  darling  lieutenant  of  the  Guard.  Frank 
remained  behind  for  a  while,  and  did  not  join  the  army 
till  later,  in  the  suite  of  his  grace  the  commander-in-chief. 
His  dear  mother,  on  the  last  day  before  Esmond  went 
away,  and  when  the  three  dined  together,  made  Esmond 
promise  to  befriend  her  boy,  and  besought  Frank  to  take 
the  example  of  his  kinsman  as  of  a  loyal  gentleman  and 
brave  soldier,  so  she  was  pleased  to  say  ;  and  at  partiiiir, 
betrayed  not  the  least  sign  of  faltering  or  weakness,  thougli, 
God  knows,  that  fond  heart  was  fearful  enough  when  others 
were  concerned,  though  so  resolute  in  bearing  its  own  pain. 
Esmond's  g'^-  ?ral  embarked  at  Harwich.     'Twas  a  grand 
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sight  to  see  Mr.  Webb  dressed  in  scarlet  on  the  doik 
uaving  his  hat  as  our  yacht  put  off,  and  the  guns  saluted 
frotn  the  shore.     Harry  did  not  see  his  viscount  again 
until  three  months  after,  at  Bois-le-Duc.  when  his  m-ace 
the  duke  came  to  take  the  command,  and  Frank  brought 
a  budget  of  news  from  home  :    how  he  had  supped  with 
tins  actress,  and  got  tired  of  that ;    how  he  had  got  the 
l).tter  of  Mr.  St.  John,  both  over  Mie  bottle,  and  with 
3Irs.  Mountford,  of  tlie  Haymarkct  Theatrt    (a  veteran 
( harmer  of  hfty,  with  whom  the  young  scaiK-grace  chose 
to  fancy  himself  in  love) ;    how  his  sister  was  always  at 
lur  tricks,  and  had  jilted  a  young  baron  for  an  old  earl 
1  (an  t  make  out  Beatrix,'  he  said  ;    '  she  cares  for  none 
of  us— she  only  thinks  about  herself ;   she  is  never  happv 
unless  she  is   quarrelling;    but  as  for   my  mother— mV 
inuther,  Harrv,  is  an  angel.'     Harry  tried' to  impress  on 
the  young  fellow  the  necessity  of  doing  everything  in  his 
po'ur  to  please  that  angel ;   not  to  drink  too  much  •    not 
to  go  into  debt ;  not  to  run  after  the  prettv  Flemish  girls 
and  so  forth,  as  became  a  senior  speaking  to  a  lad.     '  But 
Lord  bless  thee  ! '   the  boy  said  ;    '  I  may  do  ..hat  I  like 
and  I  know  she  will  love  me  all  the  same  ;*'  and  so,  indeed' 
lie  did  what  he  liked.     Everybody  spoiled  him,  and  his 
grave  kinsman  as  much  as  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  XII 

I  GET  A  COMPANY  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN   OF   1706 

0.\  Whit  Sunday,  the  famous  23rd  of  May,  1706,  my  young 
lord  first  came  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  whom  we 
found  posted  in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  extending  three 
miles  or  more,  over  the  high  ground  behind  the  little 
Uieet  river,  and  having  on  his  left  the  little  village  of 
Hriderkirk  or  Autre-eglise,  and  on  his  right  RamiUies, 
Mluch  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
disastrous  days  of  battle  that  history  ever  hath  recorded. 
Uur  duke  here  once  more  met  his  old  enemy  of  Blenheim 
t  le  Bavarian  Elector  and  the  Mareschal  Villeroy,  over  whom 
tlie  Prince  of  Savoy  had  gained  the  famous  victory  of 
tiiiari.    What  Englishman  or  Frenchman  doth  not  know 
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the  issue  of  that  day  ?  Having  chosen  his  own  ground, 
having  a  force  superior  to  the  Enghsh,  and  besides  the 
excellent  Spanish  and  Bavarian  troops,  the  whole  Maison- 
du-Roy  with  him,  the  most  splendid  body  of  horse  in  the 
world, — in  an  hour  (and  in  spite  of  the  prodigious  gallantry 
of  the  French  Royal  Household,  who  charged  through  the 
centre  of  our  line  and  broke  it),  this  magnificent  army  of 
Villeroy  was  utterly  routed  by  troops  that  had  been  marcli- 
ing  for  twelve  hours,  and  by  the  intrepid  skill  of  a  com- 
mander, who  did,  indeed,  seem  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
to  be  the  very  Genius  of  Victory. 

I  think  it  was  more  from  conviction  than  policy,  though 
that  policy  was  surely  the  most  prudent  in  the  world,  that 
the  great  duke  always  spoke  of  his  victories  with  an  extra- 
ordinary modesty,  and  as  if  it  was  not  so  much  his  own 
admirable  genius  and  courage  which  achieved  these  amazing 
successes,  but  as  if  he  was  a  special  and  fatal  instrument  in 
the  liands  of  Providence,  that  willed  irresistibly  the  enemy's 
overthrow.  Before  his  actions  he  always  had  the  church  ser- 
vice read  solemnly,  and  professed  an  u'ndoubting  belief  that 
our  queen's  arms  were  blessed  and  our  victory  sure.  All  the 
letters  which  he  writ  after  his  battles  show  awe  rather  i  han 
exultation  ;  and  he  attributes  the  glory  of  these  achieve- 
ments, about  which  I  have  heard  mere  petty  officers  and 
men  bragging  with  a  pardonable  vainglory,  in  no  wise  to 
his  own  bravery  or  skill,  but  to  the  superintending  jjio- 
tection  of  Heaven,  which  he  ever  seemed  to  think  was  our 
especial  ally.  And  our  army  got  to  believe  so,  and  the 
enemy  learnt  to  think  so  too  ;  for  we  never  entered  into 
a  battle  without  a  perfect  confidence  that  it  was  to  end  in 
a  victory  ,  nor  did  the  French,  after  the  issue  of  Blenheim, 
and .  that  astonishing  triumph  of  Ramillies,  ever  meet  us 
without  feeling  that  the  game  was  lost  before  it  was  begun 
to  be  played,  and  that  our  general's  fortune  was  irresistible. 
Here,  as  at  Blenheim,  the  duke's  charger  was  shot,  and 
't\\  as  thought  for  a  moment  he  was  dead.  As  he  mounted 
another,  Binfield,  his  master  of  the  horse,  kneeling  to 
hold  his  grace's  stirrup,  had  his  head  shot  away  by  a  cannon- 
ball.  A  French  gentleman  of  the  Royal  Household,  that 
w  as  a  prisoner  with  us,  told  the  writer  that  at  the  time  of  the 
« tiarge  of  the  Household,  when  their  horse  and  ours  were 
mingled,  an  Irish  officer  recognized  the  Prince-Duke,  and 
calling  out — '  Marlborough,  Marlborough  ! '  fired  his  pistol 
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at  him  d  bovi  portant,  and  that  a  score  more  carbines  and 
pistols  were  discharged  at  liim.  Not  one  touched  liim  :  he 
rode  through  the  French  Cuirassiers  sword  in  hand,  and 
entirely  unhurt,  and  calm  and  smiling  rallied  the  German 
horse,  that  was  reeling  before  the  enemv,  brought  these 
and  twenty  squadrons  of  Orkney's  back 'upon  them,  and 
drove  the  French  across  the  river  again— leading  the  charge 
himself,  and  defeating  the  only  dangerous  move  the  French 
made  that  day. 

Major-General  Webb  commanded  on  the  left  of  our  line, 
and  had  his  own  regiment  under  the  orders  of  their  beloved 
colonel.  Neither  he  nor  they  belied  their  character  for 
gallantry  on  this  occasion  ;  but  it  was  about  his  dear  young 
lord  that  Esmond  was  anxious,  never  having  sight  of  him 
save  once,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  day,  when  he  brought 
an  order  from  the  commander-in-chief  to  Mr.  Webb.  When 
our  horse,  having  charged  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy  by  Overkirk,  had  thrown  him  into  entire  confusion, 
a  general  advance  was  made,  and  our  whole  line  of  foot, 
crossing  the  little  river  and  the  morass,  ascended  the  high 
ground  where  the  French  were  posted,  cheering  as  they 
went,  the  enemy  retreating  before  them.  'Twas  a  service 
of  more  glory  than  danger,  the  French  battaUons  never 
waiting  to  exchange  push  of  pike  or  bayonet  with  ours  ; 
and  the  gunners  flying  from  their  pieces  which  our  line  left 
behind  us  as  they  advanced,  and  the  French  fell  back. 

At  first  it  w&s  a  retreat  orderly  enough  ;    but  presently 
tlie  retreat  became  a  rout,  and  a  frightful  slaughter  of  the 
trench  ensued  on  this  panic  ;    so  that  an  armv  of  sixty 
thousand  men  was  utterly  crushed  and  destroyed  in  thecoui-s'e 
of  a  couple  of  hours.     It  was  as  if  a  hurricane  had  seized 
a  compact  and  numerous  fleet,  flung  it  all  to  the  winds, 
shattered,  sunk,  and  annihilated  it ;  afflavit  Deus,  et  dissipati 
sunt.    The  French  army  of  Flanders  was  gone,  their  artillery, 
tlieir  standards,  their  treasure,  provisions,  and  amnmnition 
wore  all  left  behind  them  :    the  poor  devils  had  even  fled 
without  their  soup-kettles,  which  are  as  much  the  palladia 
ot  tlie  French  infantry  as  of  the  Grand  8ignor's  Janizaries 
iirid  round  which  they  rally  even  more  than  round  their  lilies.' 
I  he  pursuit,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  which  ensued  (for 
tlie  dregs  of  a  battle,  however  brilliant,  are  ever  a  base 
residue  of  rapine,  cruelty,  and  drunken  plunder),  was  carried 
far  beyond  the  field  of  Ramillies. 
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Honest  Lockwood,  Esmond's  servant,  no  doubt  wanted 
to  be  among  the  marauders  himself  and  take  his  share  of  tlie 
booty  ;  for  when,  the  action  over,  and  the  troops  got  to 
tlieir  ground  for  the  night,  the  captain  bade  Lockwood  get 
a  horse,  he  asked,  with  a  very  rueful  countenance,  whether 
his  honour  would  have  him  come  too  ;  but  his  honour  only 
bade  him  go  about  his  own  business,  and  Jack  hopped  aw  ay 
quite  delighted  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  master  mounted. 
Esmond  made  his  way,  and  not  without  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, to  his  grace's  head  quarters,  and  found  for  himself 
very  quickly  where  the  aides  de  camp's  quarters  were,  ia  an 
outbuilding  of  a  farm,  where  several  of  these  gentlemen 
were  seated,  drinking  and  singing,  and  at  supper.  If  he 
had  any  anxiety  about  his  boy,  'twas  relieved  at  once.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  was  singing  a  song  to  a  tune  that  Mr. 
Farquhar  and  Mr.  Gay  both  had  used  in  their  admirable 
comedies,  and  very  popular  in  the  army  of  that  day  ;  after 
the  song  came  a  chorus,  '  Over  the  hills  and  far  away ' : 
and  Esmond  heard  Frank's  fiesh  voice  soaring,  as  it  A\ere, 
over  the  songs  of  the  rest  of  the  young  men — a  voice  that 
had  always  a  certain  artless,  indescribable  pathos  with  it, 
and  indeed  which  caused  Mr.  Esmond's  eyes  to  fill  with 
tears  now,  out  of  thankfulness  to  God  the  child  was  safe 
and  still  alive  to  laugh  and  sing. 

When  the  song  was  over  Esmond  entered  the  room,  where 
he  knew  several  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and  there  sat 
my  young  lord,  having  taken  off  his  cuirass,  his  waistcoat 
open,  his  face  flushed,  his  long  yellow  hair  hanging  over 
his  shoulders,  drinking  with  the  rest  ;  the  youngest,  gayest, 
handsomest  there.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Esmond,  he  clapped 
down  his  glass,  and  running  towards  his  friend,  put  botli 
his  arms  round  him  and  embraced  him.  The  otlier's  voiee 
trembled  with  joy  as  he  greeted  the  lad  ;  he  had  tiiought 
but  now  as  he  stood  in  the  courtyard  under  the  clear- 
shining  moonlight :  '  Great  God  !  what  a  scene  of  murder 
is  here  within  a  mile  of  us  ;  what  hundreds  and  thousands 
have  faced  danger  to-day  ;  and  heie  are  these  lads  singing 
over  their  cups,  and  the  same  moon  that  is  shining  over 
yonder  horrid  field  is  looking  down  on  Wakotc  very  likely, 
while  my  lady  sits  and  thinks  about  her  boy  that  is  at  the 
war.'  As  Esmond  embraced  his  young  pupil  now,  'twas 
with  the  feeling  of  quite  religious  thankfulness,  and  an 
almost  paternal  pleasure  that  he  beheld  him. 
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Round  his  neck  was  a  star  with  a  striped  ribbon,  that  was 
made  of  small  bnlhants  and  might  be  worth  a  hundred 

'Who  gave  you  the  Order?    says  Harry,  saluting  the 
gentleman  :     did  you  win  it  in  battle  '  ' 

'  I  won  It,'  cried  the  other,  'with  my  sword  and  mv  snear 
There  was  a  mousquetaire  that  had  it  round  his  ne^k-such 
a  big  mousquetaire,  as  big  as  General  Wehb.  I  called  out 
to  him  to  surrender,  and  that  I'd  give  him  quarter  he 
called  me  a  peHt  polisson,  and  fired  his  pistoKat  me  and 
then  sent  it  at  my  head  uith  a  curse.     I  rode  at  S   Sr 

nZl7:iZi  "f  f  ""^  '"  "^"-^^'^''  -^  broke  it  in 
the  rasca  s  body.     I  found  a  purse  in  his  holster  with  sixtv 

hvo  louis  in  It,  and  a  bundle  of  love-letters,  and  a  flask  of 
Hungary-water  Vive  la  guerre  !  there  are  the  ten  pieces 
you  ent  me  I  should  hke  to  have  a  fight  every  day  ' 
and  he  pulled  at  his  little  moustache  and  bade Tsert^At 
brmg  a  supper  to  Captain  Esmond  servant 

Harry  fell  to  ^^■\i\l  a  very  good  appetite  ;  he  had  tasted 
nothing  since  twenty  hours  ago,  at  early  dawn.  Master 
(.randson,  who  read  this,  do  you  look  for  fliP  h;«;l.^f  J 
battles  and  sieges  •>  Go,  find  St  the  ^e  took- 
this  IS  only  the  story  of  your  grandfather  and  Ws  family' 
Far  more  pleasant  to  him  than  the  victory,  though  for^hat 
00  he  may  say  meminisse  juvat,  it  was  to  find  that    -rday 

A,u      '  ^"^A  ^"'  ^'^'  ^P""8  Ca^tlewood  was  unhurt.      ^ 

And  would  you,  sirrah,  wish  to  know  how  it  was  that 

.sedate  ,.4.1  am  of    foot,  a  studious  and  rather   solitary 

aoholor  of  eight  or  nine  and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  did 

CaSin'Znd""'  '^^  ''f  JoHitiJs'which  hil  comrades 
nigaged  in,  and  was  never  kno\\n  to  lose  his  heart  in  anv 
HT  ^«;."-^^^«"ld  you  wish  to  know  why  sud  a  man 
had  so  prodigious  a  tenderness,  and  tended  so  fondly  a  boy 

th'tir^'chroff'.r'^^^^  '"^"^'  ""*"  thou  art\  a 
ten  ler  thon'^^f  f  «"■  «  sister,  and  then  see  how  mighty 
hi  tace  tl^r      ^      ^^'?'^'  h'"^-     Esmond's  general  and 
a-d  fhff  1    .P7"''^^V^^  ''^'''    notoriously  at  variance 
anv  ml"™'  '  f'?«"dship  was  in  no  wise  likely  to  advance 

but  ratlier  CT'^"'  '^  ''\'''''  ''''''''''  Webb  spoke  wel^ 
f  "voir  of  [hp  cl^„.     '"^"'^  ^T'  '°  *h^  ^^"^y  ^^^>d,  in  the 

good  fortune^Th    ""^"V  "T^^"'"'  ^^'-  ^«°^°"d  ^^  ^ho 
eoou  tortune  to  be  mentioned  very  advantageously  by 

k3 
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Major-Gcneral  Webb  in  his  report  after  the  action  ;  and 
the  major  of  his  regiment  and  two  of  the  captains  having 
been  killed  upon  the  day  of  Ramillies,  Esmond,  who  was 
second  of  the  lieutenants,  got  his  company,  and  had  the 
honour  of  serving  as  Captain  Esmond  in  the  next  campaign. 
My  lord  went  home  in  the  winter,  but  Esmond  was  afraid 
to  follow  him.  His  dear  mistress  wrote  him  letters  more 
than  once,  thanking  him,  as  mothers  know  how  to  thank,  u  - 
his  care  and  protection  of  her  boy.  extolling  Esmond's  own 
merits  with  a  great  deal  more  praise  than  they  deserved ; 
for  he  did  his  duty  no  better  than  any  other  officer  ;  and 
speaking  sometimes,  though  gently  and  cautiously,  of 
Beatrix.  News  came  from  home  of  at  least  half  a  dozni 
grand  matches  that  the  beautiful  maid  of  honour  was  about 
to  make.  She  was  engaged  to  an  earl,  our  gentlemen  of 
St.  James's  said,  and  then  jilted  him  for  a  duke,  who,  in  his 
turn,  had  drawn  off.  Earl  or  duke  it  might  be  who  should 
win  this  Helen,  Esmond  kne^'  she  would  never  bestow  her- 
self on  a  poor  captain.  Her  conduct,  it  was  clear,  ^\a^ 
little  satisfactory  to  her  mother,  who  scarcely  mentioned 
iier,  or  else  tlie  kind  lady  thought  it  was  best  to  say  nothing. 
and  leave  time  to  work  out  its  cure.  At  any  rate,  Harry 
was  best  away  from  the  fatal  object  which  always  wrought 
him  so  nmcli  mischief  ;  and  so  he  never  asked  for  leave  to  go 
home,  but  remained  with  his  regiment  that  was  garrisoned 
in  Brussels,  which  city  fell  into  our  hands  when  the  vietorv 
of  Ramillies  drove  the  French  out  of  Flanders. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


i  meet  ax  old  acquaintance  is  i  lasdebs,  and  find  my  mother  s 
(;rav'e  and  my  own  cradle  there 

Being  one  day  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gudule,  at  Brussels, 
admiring  the  antique  splendour  of  the  architecture  (and 
always  entertaining  a  great  tenderness  and  reverence  for 
the  Mother  Church,  that  hath  been  as  wickedly  persecuted 
in  England  as  ever  she  herself  peiseeuted  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity),  Esmond  saw  kneeling  at  a  side  altar,  an  otticyr 
in  a  green  uniform  coat,  very  fV  eply  engaged  in  devotion. 
Something  familiar  in  the  figure  and  posture  of  the  kneeling 
man   struck   Captain   Esmond,   even   before   he   saw   the 
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r^iiTr ''w^''t  K^^'  -^^  '""'^  ^''  P""'"g  ^''-^y  into  fu-s  pocket 
a  little  black  breviary,  such  a.  priests  use'  Esmond  behofd 
a  countenance  so  like  that  of  his  friend  and  tutor  of  ear  v 
days.  Father  Holt,  that  he  broke  out  into  an  exclamation  of 
astomshment  and  advanced  a  step  towards  the  gentleman 
«^o  was  makmg  h,s  way  out  of  church.     The  Germa"i 
ofhcer  too  looked  surprised  when  he  saw  Esmond,  and  itis 
face  from  bemg  pale  grew  suddenly  red.     Bv  tl  irmark 
of  recogmtion,  the  Faghshman  knew  that  he  Jould  nTbe 
m.s  aken  ;   and  though  the  other  did  not  stop,  bu?  on  the 
contraiy  rather  hastily  walked  away  toward^  the  Soor 
Esmond  pursued  him  and  faced  him  once  more    as  the 
ofhcer  helping  himself  to  holy  water,  turned  meclanfcallv 
tmuv^s  the  altar  to  bow  to  it  ere  he  quitted  the  sa3 

•  My  father  !  '  says  Esmond  in  English 

.ay'lheTtLJ  ?n°£:fir"^*^'^'-     '  '^  ""''  ^^^^^'^  ^"^"'^^^ ' 

Esmond  smiled  at  this  sign  of  confusion,  and  replied  in 

the  same  language.     '  I  should  know  mv  father^n  anv 

garment,   black  or  wliite,  shaven  or  bearded  •  '    fo     the 

t'd  hlT  ^^^"Vr'  ^^^'''^  ^"'t^  i"  ti^^  '""itarv  maimer 
and  had  as  warlike  a  moustachio  as  any  Pandour 

He  laughed-we  were  on  the  church  steps  by  this  time 

V  >smg  through  the  crowd  of  beggars  that\isuallv  s    E 

i.^ldmg  up  httle  trinkets  for  sail  and  whining  'Vr  a hns 

Vou  speak  Latin,'  says  he,  'in  the  En-lish  way    Havv; 

Esmond  ;    you  have  forsaken  the  old  tn,     Roman' toiWl 

>'H   once  knew.'     His  tone  was  very  f  and  friendlv 

Others  have  changed  their  coats  too,  mv  father  '  savs 
E>mond  glancing  at  his  friend's  military' decoration.'       ' 
Fle,^o;^s  serv!;;    ^'•''i  ^^Pt^i"^°"  Holtz,  in  the  Bavarian 

old  limes'  ^-     ^^"^  '^"  ^""P  ^  ''-''''   I  ^"^^^-  f'-o"! 

; <;aptain   von   Holtz.'  says   Esmond.   '  I  am   vour   very 


iiumble  servant 
•  And  you,  t 
^''litT.  ill  his 
i»'idgc  and  a. 


■  have  changed  your  coat.'  continues  the 
.ing  way  ;  '  J  have  heard  of  you  at  Cam- 
ards  :    v>e  .   .   e  friends  everywhere  ;    and 


I  a-ii  told  fin     V.      n'    '**^  -      e  mends  everywliere  ;   and 
a.u  told  tha.  Mr.  Esmond  at  Cambridge  was  as  good  a 
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foncor  n«  Tio  was  a  bad  theologian.'     (Si>.  thinks  Esmond, 
my  o';l  /      '»•('  iVcnmii  was  a  Jrsuit  as  they  said.) 

'I'lM  you  are  riglit,'  says  the  other,  reading  his 
thouj  ''*s  :  .te  as  he  used  to  do  in  old  days  :  '  you  were  ail 
but  kiil  '•"'  .it  Hoehstedt  of  a  wound  in  the  1  "t,  side.  You 
were  before  tliat  at  Vigo,  aide  de  eamp  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde.  You  got  your  eompany  the  other  day  aftor 
Hamillies  :  your  general  and  the  prinee-duke  are  niit 
friends  ;  he  is  of  the  Webbs  of  Lydiard  Tregoze,  in  the 
eounty  of  York,  a  relation  of  my  Lord  St.  John.  Your 
I'ousin.  Monsieur  de  Castlewood.  servtnl  his  first  eampai^n 
this  year  in  the  (Juard  ;  yen,  I  do  know  a  few  things  as 
you  see.' 

Captain  Esmonil  laughed  in  his  turn.  '  You  havo 
indeed  a  curious  knowledge,'  he  says.  A  foible  of  Mr.  Holt"<, 
who  did  know  more  .abotit  books  and  men  than,  peihaiw. 
almost  any  person  Ksmond  had  ever  met,  was  omniseienn' : 
thu-:  in  every  point  he  here  professed  to  know,  he  was  nearly 
right,  but  not  quite.  Esmond's  wound  was  in  the  riglit 
side,  not  the  ktv,  his  first  general  \\as  (leneral  Lumlcv ; 
Mr.  Weblj  eame  out  of  Wiltshire,  not  out  of  Y'orkshin' ; 
and  so  forth.  Esmcud  did  not  think  fit  to  correct  his  old 
master  in  these  trifling  blunders,  but  they  served  to  give 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  other's  charact<>r,  and  he  smiled  to 
tliink  that  this  was  his  oracle  of  early  daj's  ;  only  now  i.o 
longer  infallible  or  divine. 

'  Yes,'  continues  Father  Holt,  or  Captain  von  Holtz. 
'  foi  a  man  who  has  not  been  in  England  these  eight  yea!>, 
I  know  what  goes  on  in  London  very  well.  The  old  dean 
is  dead,  my  Lady  Castlewood's  father.  Do  you  know  that 
your  recusant  bishops  wanted  to  consecrate  him  Bisho]i  *  f 
Southampton,  and  that  Collier  is  Bishop  of  Thetford  hy 
the  same  imposition  ?  The  Princess  Anne  has  the  goui  and 
eats  too  much  ;  when  the  king  returns,  Collier  will  be  an 
archbishop.' 

'  Amen  !  '  says  Esmond,  laughing  ;  '  and  I  hope  to  >*? 
vour  eminence  no  longer  in  jack-boots,  but  red  stockint'^. 
kt  Whitehall.' 

*  You  are  always  with  us — I  know  that — I  heard  of  tliat 
when  you  were  at  Cambridge  ;  so  was  the  late  lord  ;  so  i> 
the  young  viscount.' 

'  And  so  was  my  father  before  me,'  said  Mr.  Esmt.nd. 
looking  calmly  at  the  other,  who  did  not,  however,  show  tl  e 
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least  sign  of  intelligonce  in  his  impenotrai,k.  ctov  eves— 
how  well  Harrj'  remomlx'red  them  and  thoir  lfw;k''otilv 
crows  feet  were  uTinkled  round  theni-niarks  of  black  oUi 
iinie  had  settled  there. 

Esmond's  face  chase  to  show  no  more  si^m  r.f  n.eanin- 

hun   he  father  s.     There  may  have  been  on  the  one  .side  ar,d 

the  other  just  the  fajntest  glitter  of  recognition,  as  vou  «<.e 

a  bayonet  shinmg  out  of  an  ambush  ;    but  each  naVtv  fell 

hack,  when  everything  was  again  dark. 

'  And  you,  man  capitaine,  uhere  have  vou  been  '  •  -avs 
hsniond,  turning  away  the  conversation  from  tliis  dangerous 
ground,  where  neither  chose  to  engage 

'I  may  have  been  in  Pekin,'  says  he.  'or  I  mav  have 
been  in  Paraguay-who  knows  where  ?    I  am  now  Captain 
von  Holtz,  m  the  service  of  his  electoral  highness,  come  to 
negotiate  exchange  of  prisoners  with  his  higliness  of  Savov  ' 
Iwas  M-ell  knm^n  that  veiy  many  officers  in  our  annv 
were  well-affected  towards  the  young  king  at  St.  Germains 
uho.se  nght   to   the   throne   was   undeniable,   and  Xse 
accession  to  it,  at  the  death  of  his  sister,  bv  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  English  people  would  have  preferred,  to  the 
having  a  petty  German  prince  for  a  sovereign,  about  whose 
c  uelry,  rapacity,  boorish  manners,  and  odious  foreign  wavs 
athousand  stories  were  current.  It  woundedour  English  pride 
to  tlunk   tnat  a  shabby  High-Dutch  duke,  whose'reve^ni^^f 
u're  not  a  tithe  as  great  as  those  of  manv  of  the  prince 
0  our  ancient  English  nobility,  who  could  not  speak  a  ^rd 
0  our  language,  and  whom  we  chose  to  represent  as  aYort 
fbevv'nr  ^T''  feeding  on  train-oil  and  sauerkraut   wkh 
a  bev>  of  mistresses  m  a  barn,  should  come  to  reign  over  the 
roudest  and  most  polished  people  in  the  world.  ^  Were  we 
he  conquerors  of  the  Grand  Monarch,  to  submit  to  t  at 
gnoble  domination  V    What  did  the  Hanoverian-s  Pro tes- 
antism  matter  to  us  y   Was  it  not  notorious  (we  were  UM 

Vloul'n^'^''''  T^^'^^'  ^"^^  «f  ^1'^'  daughters  of  thij 
liotestan  hero  M-as  being  bred  up  with  no  lehgion  at  all 

;;   he  h.    h'"!? '  *«  be  made  Lutheran  or  Roman!  accordfnu 

on  .;  i        A    :,  '^'''  '^^?  ^"d  ^^"^^'^'^  "^"^'i  «f  it  was.  went 

kmnv  or  Iff  .J?  ?^^^'^^"  '^-  °^"  J«'"  "^  ^'-  '-^"d  evervbodv 
h  m  .If  f*1^'^  ^^  ^""'^■'  *'»^t  ^^'^  conunander-in-ehief 
lHni.,elf  had  relations  with  lus  nepheu  .  the  Duke  of  Berwidv 
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('twas  by  an  Englishman,  thank  God,  that  we  were  beaton 
at  Almanza),  and  that  his  grace  was  most  anxious  to  resstoio 
the  royal  race  of  his  benefactors,  and  to  repair  his  forniir 
treason. 

This  is  certain,  that  for  a  considerable  period  no  officer  in 
the  duke's  army  lost  favour  with  the  commander-in-chief 
for  entertaining  or  proclaiming  his  loyalty  towards  tlu' 
exiled  family.  When  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  as  tlic 
King  of  England  called  himself,  came  with  the  dukes  of 
the  French  blood  royal,  to  join  the  French  army  under 
Vendosme.  hundreds  of  ours  saw  him  and  cheered  him,  aiid 
we  all  said  he  was  like  his  father  in  this,  who,  seeing  tlio 
action  of  La  Hogue  fought  between  the  French  ships  ur.d 
ours,  was  on  the  side  of  his  native  country  during  the 
battle.  But  this,  at  least  the  chevalier  knew,  and  evciy 
one  knew,  that,  however  well  our  troops  and  their  general 
might  be  inclined  towards  the  prince  personally,  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  there  was  no  question  at  all.  Wherever 
my  lord  duke  found  a  French  army,  he  would  fight  and 
beat  it,  as  he  did  at  Oudenarde,  two  years  after  Ramillics. 
where  his  grace  achieved  another  of  his  transcendent  vii - 
tories  ;  and  the  noble  youi.g  prince,  who  charged  gallantly 
along  with  the  magnificent  Maison-du-Roy,  sent  to  comph- 
ment  his  conquerors  after  the  action. 

In  this  battle,  where  the  young  Electoral  Prince  of 
Hanover  behaved  himself  very  gallantly,  fighting  on  our 
side,  Esmond's  dear  General  Webb  distinguished  himself 
prodigiously,  exhibiting  consummate  skill  and  coolness  as 
a  general,  and  fighting  with  the  personal  bravery  of  a  com- 
mon soldier.  Esmond's  good  luck  again  attended  him  : 
he  escaped  without  a  hurt,  although  more  than  a  third  of 
his  regiment  was  killed,  had  again  the  honour  to  be  favour- 
ably mentioned  in  his  commander's  report,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  major.  But  of  this  action  there  is 
little  need  to  speak,  as  it  hath  been  related  in  every  Gazdk. 
and  talked  of  in  every  hamlet  in  this  country.  To  return 
from  it  to  the  writer's  private  affairs,  which  here,  in  his  old 
age,  and  at  a  distance,  he  narrates  for  his  children  Mi:o 
come  after  him.  Before  Oudenarde,  and  after  that  chance 
renci  litre  with  Captain  von  Holtz  at  Brussels,  a  space  d 
more  than  a  year  elapsed,  during  which  the  captain  of 
Jesuits  and  the  captain  of  Webb's  Fusiliers  were  thrown 
very  much  together.     Esmond  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
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out  (indeed,  the  other  made  no  secret  of  it  to  him    beintr 
assured  from  old  times  of  his  pupil's  fidehty),   that  the 
iiepof.ntor  of  prisoners  uas  an  agent  from  St.  (iermains. 
and  t.iat  he  earned  inteUigenee  between  great  personaces 
in  our  eamp  and  that  of  the  Frenelj.     '  My  business.'  said  he 
'and  I  tell  you,  both  because  I  can  trust  you,  and  vour 
keen  eyes  have  already  discovered  it,  is  between  the  Kin- 
of  England  and  his  subjects,  here  engaged  in  figliting  tii<. 
Prcnch  king.     As  between  you  and  them,  all  the  Jesuits 
in  the  world  will  not  prevent  your  quarrelling  :   fight  it  out 
j-'cntlemen.     St  George  for  England.  I  say-and  you  know 
w  ho  says  so,  wherever  he  may  be.' 

1  think  Holt  loved  to  make  a  parade  of  mvstery   as  it 
M ere.  and  would  appear  and  disappear  at  ou/  (luart'ers  as 
suddenly  as  he  used  to  return  and  vanish  in  the  old  days 
at  Castlewood.     He  had  passes  between  both  armies   and 
scorned  to  knoxy  (but  with  that  inaccuracy  which  belonged 
to  the  good  father  s  omniscience)  equally  well  what  passed 
in  the  ^rench  camp  and  in  ours.     One  day  he  would  give 
tsmond  news  of  a  great  feste  that  took  place  in  the  French 
Mtiarters,  of  a  supper  of  Monsieur  de  Rohan's,  where  there 
uas  play  and  violins,  and  then  dancing  and  masques  •   the 
King  drove  thither   la    Marshal   Villar's  own    guinguette 
Another  day  he  had  the  news  of  his  Majesty's  ague    the 
King  had  not  had  a  fit  these  ten  days,  and  might  be 'said 
to  be  well.     Captain  Holtz  made  a  visit  to  England  during 
tins  time,  so  eager  was  he  about  negotiating  prisoners  •  and 
tuas  on  returning  from  this  voyage  that  he  began  to  open 
imnself  more  to  Esmond,  and  to  make  him,  as  occasion 
served,  at  their  various  meetings,  several  of  tliose  confi- 
dences which  are  here  set  down  all  together. 

Hie  reason  of  his  increased  confidence  was  this:  upon 
^'oing  to  London,  the  old  director  of  Esmond's  aunt  the 
'lowager,  pa.d  her  ladyship  a  visit  at  Chelsey,  and  there 
<"amt  from  her  that  Captain  Esmond  was  acquainted  with 
t  u  secret  of  his  family,  and  was  determined  never  to  divulge 
|t.  Ihe  knowledge  of  this  fact  raised  Esmond  in  his  old 
tu  or  s  eyes,  so  Holt  was  pleased  to  say,  and  he  admired 
Hairy  very  much  for  his  abnegation. 

•  The  family  at  Castlewood  have  done  far  more  for  me 

iia.i  my  own  ever  did,'  Esmond  said.     '  I  would  give  my 

li  e  for  them.     Why  should  I  grudge  the  only  benlfit  that 

ti^  m  my  power  to  confer  on  them  ?  '    The  good  father's 
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i\V«vs  tilled  with  tmin  at  this  H|H'ril»,  which  to  the  otiicr 
Menueti  very  Mitnple  :  he  eiuhiaerd  Ksiiunul.  and  hmke  imt 
into  many  adinirinj?  exprossionw  ;  he  wid  he  wrh  u  woW, 
cnur,  that  he  was  piimd  of  him.  and  fond  of  him  an  hih  (lupil 
and  friend— regretted  more  than  ever  that  he  had  lost  him. 
and  been  forced  to  leave  him  in  tliose  early  timeH,  when  lie 
might  have  had  an  inlluenee  over  liim.  have  brought  liim 
into  that  only  true  Ohureh  to  which  the  father  beiongcii. 
and  enlisted  him  in  the  noblest  army  in  which  a  man  ever 
engrtgwl— nieaning  his  own  So<'iety  of  Jesus,  which  number^ 
(says  he)  in  its  troiips  the  greatest  heroes  the  world  ever 
knew  :— warriors,  brave  enough  to  dare  or  endure  anything. 
U)  encounter  any  odds,  to  die  any  death  ;— soldiers  tliat 
have  won  triumphs  a  thousjind  times  more  brilliant  tliati 
those  of  tne  greatest  general ;  that  have  brought  nati(Mi> 
on  their  knees  to  their  sacred  banner,  the  Cross  ;  that  have 
iwhieved  glories  and  palms  incomparably  brii;hter  thin 
those  awai-ded  to  the  most  splendid  earthly  conqueror>— 
erowns  of  immortal  light,  and  seats  in  the*  high  placc!^  of 
Heaven. 

Esmond  was  thankful  for  his  old  friend's  good  opinion 
how  ever  little  he  might  share  the  Jesuit  father's  enthusiasm. 
'  I  have  thought  of  that  question,  too.'  says  he, '  dear  father  " 
and  he  took  the  other's  hand—'  thought  it  out  for  myjiclf. 
as  all  men  nmst.  and  contrive  to  do  the  right,  and  tni*t  t  > 
Heaven  as  devoutly  in  my  way  as  you  in  youis.  Another 
SIX  months  of  you  as  a  child,  and  1  had  desired  no  better. 
I  used  to  weep  upon  my  pillow  at  Castlewood  as  I  thousiht 
of  you.  and  I  might  have  been  a  brother  of  your  oixlcr : 
and  who  know.^,'  Esmond  added,  with  a  smile,''  a  priest  in 
full  orders,  and  w  ith  a  pair  of  moustachios,  and  a  Bavari.ui 
uniform.' 

'  My  son.'  says  Father  Holt,  turning  red,  '  in  the  cau-e 
of  religion  and  loyalty  all  disguises  are  fair.' 

'  Yes,'  broke  in  Esmond,  '  all  disguises  are  fair,  you  sav  : 
and  all  uniforms,  say  I,  black  or  red,— a  black  cockade  .  -r 
a  white  one— or  a  laced  hat,  or  a  sombrero,  ^^^th  a  toiiM::  • 
under  It.  I  cannot  beheve  that  St.  Francis  Xavier  s<iil-d 
over  the  sea  m  a  cloaic,  or  raised  the  dead— 1  tried  ;  and 
very  nearly  did  once,  but  cannot.  Suffer  me  to  do  tii- 
right,  and  to  hope  for  the  best  in  my  own  way.' 

Esmond  wished  to  cut  short  the  good  father's  theologv. 
and  succeeded;    and  the  other,  sighing  over  his  pupils 
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invincible  ignorance-,  did  nut  withdraw  his  affection  from 
liim.  hut  gave  iiiin  hi.s  utmost  conhdencc — as  mufh.  that  is 
to  SUV,  a  >ri<st  can  give  :  more  than  most  do  ;  for  lie 
was  natuia.ly  garruhjus,  nnd  too  eager  to  s|K«ak. 

Holt's  frieudshij)  encourag«-d  Captain  Ksmond  to  ask 
what  he  long  wished  to  know,  and  none  could  tell  him,  s„ine 
liMtory  of  the  jioor  mother  wliom  he  had  often  imaginetJ  in 
hi^  dreams,  and  whom  he  never  knew.  He  deserilied  to 
Holt  tiio.se  circumstances  whi.  h  are  alreadv  put  down  in  the 
hi>t  part  of  this  story— the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  dear 
lord,  and  that  dying  friend's  confession  ;  and  he  besought 
Mr.  Holt  to  tell  him  what  lie  knew  reyarding  the  iK)or  woman 
flora  \ v.iom  he  had  In-en  taki-n. 

■  She  was  of  this  very  town.'  Holt  said,  and  took  Esmond 

to  >ce  the  street  where  her  father  lived,  and  where,  as  he 

hclieved,  she  was  born.     '  In  1676.  when  vour  father  came 

hither  in  the  retinue  of  the  late  king,  then  Duke  of  York 

and  banished  hither  in  di.'^grace.  Captain  Thomas  Esmond 

f.ecame  acquainted  with  your  mother,  pursued  her    and 

made  a  victim  of  her  ;  lie  hath  told  me  in  manv  subsequent 

' onversations,  which  1  felt  bound  to  keep  private  then, 

I. .at  she  was  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and  tenderness,  and 

m  all  respects  a  most  fond,  faithful  creature.     He  called 

himself  Captain  Thomas,  having  gocxl  reason  to  be  ashamed 

"t  Ins  conduct  towards  her.  and  hath  spoken  to  me  manv 

times  with  sincere  remorse  for  that,  as  with  fond  love  foV 

her  many  amiable  qualities.     He  owned  to  having  treated 

lar  very  ill  ;   and  that  at  this  time  his  life  was  one  of  pro- 

niuaey.  gambling,  and  poverty.     She  became  with  child 

••t  you  ;   was  cursed  by  her  own  parents  at  that  discovery  • 

tliouih  she  never  upbraided,  except  bv  her  involuntaiy 

t'-ais.  and  the  misery  depicted  on  her  countenance,   the 

auliior  of  her  wretchedness  and  ruin. 

■  Tliom.\s  Esmond— Captain  Thomas,  as  he  was  called— 
l>.Manie  engaged  in  a  gaming-house  brawl,  of  which  the 
cuM^fquence  was  a  uel.  and  a  wound  so  severe  that  he 
i!'vei--his  surgeon  said— could  outhve  it.  Tliinking  his 
ci-atli  certain,  and  touched  with  vf-mov^c.  he  sent  for  a  priest 
ut  the  very  Church  of  St.  Gudule  where  I  met  vou  ;  and  on 
tnc  same  day.  after  his  making  submission  to  our  Church 
\\as  married  to  your  mother  a  few  weeks  before  vou  were 
bom.  My  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood.  Marquis  of  Esmond. 
•'.\  Kin^-  Jame      patent,  which  I  myself  took  to  vour  father 
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your  lordf*lii|)  was  thnstnu'd  at  St,  Ciitiiilr  hy  tl.,    ^.,, 
lurt'  who  uunrud  y«»ur  |mrrnt«,  luui  hy  tlir  iiamr  <»f  H»i,iv 
rijomas.  son  of  K.  Thomas.  ofHcirr  Anyhiis.  and  C.Ttnid,. 
>  You  sec  yoii  hrlon^  to  us  from  your  hirth.  and  wiiv 

I  Mitl  not  christni  you  \\h««n  you  hccamr  my  (h'ar  httl«  puiil 
at  Castle  wood. 

'  Your  father's  wound  took  a  favourahl.'  turn— n<'Hi;ii  < 
Ills  cmwiomr  was  rased  hy  the  n^lit  h.  had  done- ami  ',, 
the  suiprise  of  the  do<tors  he  ree<.vered.  Hut  as  his  health 
came  hm-k.  his  wicked  natiu'e.  too,  returned.  He  was  tii..i 
of  the  poor  j;irl.  whom  he  had  ruin-d  ;  and  receiving  sen 
remittance  from  his  uncle,  my  lord  the  old  viscount  tln-n  ,  . 
Kngland.  he  pretetuled  htisiness.  pronjised  return,  and  m  v  ■ 
saw  your  poor  mother  more. 

•  He  owned  to  me.  in  confession  first,  hut  afterward*  ■\ 
talk  before  your  aunt,  his  wife,  else  I  never  could  h.i .  ■ 
tlisclosed  what  I  now  tell  you,  that  on  coming  to  Lond.  ) 

lie  writ  a  pietended  confe.ssion  to  poor  CJertrude  Ma. 

(iertrude  Esmond— of  his  having  been  married  in  En^'Li' M 
previously,  before  uniting  himself  with  her  ;  said  that  i  « 
name  was  not  Thomas  ;  that  he  was  about  to  quit  Euni  ■ 
for  the  Virginia  plantations,  where,  indeed,  your  fainV. 
had  a  grant  of  land  from  King  Charles  the  First  •  sent  '  •  • 
a  supply  of  money,  the  half  of  the  last  hundrea  guineas  - 
liad,  entreated  her  pardon,  and  bade  lier  farewell, 

•  Poor  Gertrude  never  thought  that  the  news  in  this  lett.  r 
might  be  untrue  as  the  rest  of  your  father's  conduct  to  hrr. 
But  though  a  young  man  of  her  own  degree,  Avho  knew  1,-  r 
historv,  and  whom  she  liked  before  she  saw  the  Enj:l;>' 
?^  ^^'lo  ^vas  the  cause  of  all  her  misery,  offered  • 
ny  nd  to  adopt  you  as  his  own  child,  and  give  v.  i 
his  n  refused  him.     This  refusal  only  angered  "l.-r 
father,  v.  .        id  taken  her  home;    she  never  held  up  1..: 
head  there,  being  the  subject  of  constant  unkindness  aft-: 
her  fall  ;    and   some  devout  ladies  of  her  acquainta!   • 
(.ffering  to  pay  a  little  pension  for  her,  she  went  into  a  c  :.- 
vent,  and  you  were  put  out  to  nurse. 

'A  sister  of  the  young  fellow,  who  would  have  adopt- J 
vuu  as  his  son,  was  the  person  who  took  charge  of  v.  ; 
\our  mother  and  this  person  were  cousins.  She  had'ji>: 
lost  a  chdd  of  her  ow  n.  which  vou  replaced,  your  owti  mot  : 
being  too  sick  and  feeble  to  feed  you  ;  and  presentlv  v  :: 
nurse  grew  so  fond  of  you,  that  she  even  grudged  let't;:  ■ 
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•rm  visit  t1...  ronvrnt  mIuto  vour  mothrr  wa«.  and  vluro 
Tl.p  nunM  jifttf-d  tlu-  littlf  infant,  a.s  thfv  pitied  and  lovi-d 
it<  unhappy  par.nt.  Her  vfK-ation  ^>foam»•  strontfir  .vrrv 
.lay  and  at  the  end  of  tur,  years  she  waH  rweived  as  a  sister 
'  t  the  house. 

Vour  nurse's  family  were  silk-weavers  out  of  Franee. 
•A hither  they  returne«l  tr,  Arras  in  Freneh  Flanders,  shortly 

.lore  your  mother  tor.k  her  vows,  earrjin^  vou  with  thenl. 

hen  a  chdd  ot  three  years  old.  Twas  a  town,  before  the 
late  vi^iorous  measures  of  the  Freneh  kin^.  full  of  Protes. 
tants.  and  here  your  nurse's  fathr.  old  Fastoureau.  he  with 
u  horn  you  afters  ards  liv«i  at  I  ;„«.  adopted  the  reform.  «1 
.l...tnnes.  perverting  all  his  house  with  him.  They  were 
.  .xpelied  thence  by  the  .^liet  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
and  rame  to  London,  and  set  up  their  looms  in  Spittleiields. 
Ine  old  man  brouKht  a  little  money  with  him.  and  earned 
on  Ins  trade,  but  in  a  jK-or  «ay.  He  was  a  uidower  ;  by 
tins  ,me  his  daughter,  a  widow  too,  kept  house  for  him, 
and  his  son  and  he  laboured  together  at  their  vocation. 
Meanwhile  your  father  had  publicly  owned  his  conversion 
ju^t  rn-fore  King  Charles's  death  (in  whom  our  Church  had 
much  such  another  convert).  wa.s  reconciled  to  my  Lord 
\i>count  Castlewood,  and  married,  as  you  know/to  his 
uaujihter. 

•  It  cha^iced  that  the  younger  Fastoureau,  going  with  a 
piece  of  brocade  to  the  mercer,  who  employed  him,  on 
Ludgat.  Hill,  met  hi.  old  rival  coming  out  of  an  ordiAaiy 
here.  ,  astoureau  knew  your  father  at  once,  seized  him 
'n  r he  collar,  and  upbraided  him  a.s  a  villain,  who  had 
>educed  his  mistress,  and  afterwards  deserted  her  and  her 
""  M  1  K  i??*-^  Esmond  also  recognized  Fastoureau  at 

-nee.  besought  h.m  to  calm  his  indignation,  and  not  to  bring 

;Vv?rn    'T  ,  ^\''^\  ^l'"""'  =  *"^  ^«^^  '"'"  ^«  ^"ter  into  the 
tavern,  out  of  winch  he  had  just  stepped,  when  he  would 

r  i  l!n  n  ^7  *^-^Pla»at^o"-  Fastoureau  entered,  and  heard 
1  m  n?  :^  """^r  \^'^  '^'^'''''  *«  «»^«^^'  ^^'^Pt*^'"  Thomas  to 
l\T  ;  '\f.^^'  ^'1^  Christian  name  that  your  father  was 
a  harly  called  at  his  tavern  haunts,  which,  to  say  the 
tiuth.  were  none  of  the  most  reputable 

.onnt".'fT^  *^"/''''  *''^^  ^'^P**'"  Thomas,  or  my  lord  vi.- 
•ount  afterwards,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  story.' and  could 

simnHc^r^lf  ""'  ^  '^"'^  "■***^  ^  volubility,  and  an  air  of 
implicity  at  the  same  time,  of  whicli  many  a  creditor  of 
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his  has  been  the  dupe.  His  tales  used  to  gather  verisimili- 
tude as  he  went  on  ^\'ith  them.  He  strung  together  fact  after 
fact  with  a  wonderful  rapidity  and  coherence.  It  required, 
saving  your  presence,  a  very  long  habit  of  acquaintance 

with  your  father  to  know  when  his  lordship  was  1 ,— 

telling  the  truth  or  no. 

'  He  told  me  with  rueful  remorse  \Ahen  he  was  ill — for  the 
fear  of  death  set  him  instantly  repenting,  and  with  shrieks 
of  laughter  wlien  he  was  well,  his  lordship  having  a  very 
great  sense  of  humour — how  in  half  an  hour's  time,  and 
before  a  bottle  was  drunk,  he  had  completely  succeeded  in 
biting  poor  Pastoureau.     The  seduction  he  owned  too  : 
that  he  could  not  help  :   he  was  quite  ready  with  tears  at 
a  moment's  warning,  and  siied  them  profusely  to  melt  liis 
credulous  listener.     He  wept  for  your  mother  even  more 
than  Pastoureau  did,  who  cried  very  heartily,  poor  fellow , 
as  my  lord  informed  me  ;    he  swore  upon  his  honour  that 
he  had  twice  sent  money  to  Brussels,  and  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  merchant  with  ^liom  it  \\a3  lying  for  poor 
Gertrude's  use.     He  did  not  even  know  whether  she  had  a 
child  or  no,  or  whether  she  was  alive  or  dead  ;  but  got  these 
facts  easily  out  of  honest  Pastoureau's  answers  to  him. 
When  he  heard  that  she  ^^•as  in  a  convent,  he  said  he  hojM^d 
to  end  his  days  in  one  himself,  should  he  survive  his  wife. 
whom  he  hated,  and  had  been  forced  by  a  cruel  father  to 
marry  ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  Gertrude's  son  was  ahve 
and  actually  in  London,  "  I  started,"  says  he  ;    "  for  then,' 
damme,  my  wife  was  expecting  to  lie-in,  and  I  thought 
should  this  old  Put,  my  father-in-law,  run  rusty,  here  would 
be  a  good  chance  to  frighten  him." 

'  He  expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  Pastoureau 
family  for  their  care  of  the  infant ;  you  Mere  now  near  six 
years  old  ;  and  on  Pastoureau  bluntly  telling  him,  when  he 
proposed  to  go  that  instant  and  see  the  darling  child,  that 
they  never  wished  to  see  his  ill-omened  face  again  within 
their  doors  ;  that  he  might  have  the  boy,  though  they  should 
all  be  very  sorry  to  lose  him  ;  and  that  they  would  take  h.is 
money,  they  being  poor,  if  he  gave  it ;  or  bring  him  up, 
by  God's  help,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  without  :  In- 
acquiesced  in  this  at  once,  with  a  sigh,  said,  "  Well,  'twas 
better  that  the  dear  child  should  remain  with  friends  who 
had  been  so  admirably  kind  to  him  "  ;  and  in  his  talk  to 
me  afterwards,  honestly  praised  and  admired  the  weaver's 
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conduct  and  spirit ;  owned  that  the  Frenchman  was  a  riglit 
fellow,  and  he,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him,  a  sad  villain. 
'  Your  father,'  Mr.  He  H  went  on  to  say,  '  was  good- 
natured  with  his  mon  V  v.her  i.o  had  it ;  and  having  that 
day  received  a  supplj  irom  his  ui;,-  e,  gave  the  weaver  ten 
pieces  with  perfect  viffiom,  una  promised  him  further 
remittances.  He  toti  <]  >\vr  eagerly  Pastoureau's  name 
and  place  of  abode  in  his  table-book,  and  when  the  other 
asked  him  for  his  own,  gave,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  hi'^ 
name  as  Captain  Thomas,  New  Lodge,  Penzance,  Cornwall , 
he  said  he  was  in  London  for  a  few  days  only  on  business 
connected  with  his  wife's  property ;  described  her  as  a  shrew, 
thougli  a  woman  of  kind  disposition;  and  depicted  his 
father  as  a  Cornish  squire,  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  at 
wliose  death  he  hoped  for  something  handsome,  when'  he 
])iomised  richly  to  reward  the  admirable  protector  of  his 
child,  and  to  provide  for  the  boy.  "  And  by  Gad,  sir,"  he 
said  to  me  in  his  strange  laughing  way,  "  I  ordered  a  piece 
of  brocade  of  the  very  same  pattern  as'that  \a  hich  the  fellow 
was  carrying,  and  presented  it  to  my  wife  for  a  morning 
wrapper,  to  receive  company  after  she  lay-in  of  our  little 
boy.  ' 

'  Your  little  pension  was  paid  regularly  enough  ;  and  when 
your  father  became  Viscount  Castlewood  on  his  uncle's 
demise,  I  was  employed  to  keep  a  watch  over  you,  and  'twas 
at  my  instance  that  you  were  brought  home.  Your  foster- 
mother  was  dead  ;  her  father  made  acquaintance  with 
a  woman  whom  he  married,  who  quarrelled  with  his  son. 
The  faithful  creature  came  back  to  Brussels  to  be  near  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  died,  too,  a  few  months  before  her. 
\\  ill  you  see  her  cross  in  the  convent  cemetery  ?  The 
superior  is  an  old  penitent  of  mine,  and  remembers  Sceur 
-Marie  ]VIadeleine  fondly  still.' 

Esmond  came  to  this  spot  in  one  sunny  evening  of  spring, 
and  saw,  amidst  a  thousand  black  crosses,  casting  their 
sliadows  across  the  grassy  mounds,  that  particular  one 
winch  marked  his  mother's  resting-place.  Many  more  of 
tii..^e  poor  creatures  that  lay  there  had  adopted  that  same 
nanie,  with  which  sorrow  had  rebaptized  her,  and  which 
tcndly  seemed  to  hint  their  individual  story  of  love  and 
uncf  He  fancied  her  in  tears  and  darkness,  kneeling  at 
the  foot  of  her  cross,  under  which  her  cares  were  buried. 
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Surely  ho  knelt  down,  and  said  his  own  prayer  there,  not 
in  sorrow  so  much  as  in  awe  (for  even  his  memory  had  no 
recollection  of  her),  and  in  pity  for  the  pangs  which  the 
gentle  soul  in  Hfe  had  been  made  to  suffer.  To  this  cro>;s 
she  brought  them ;  for  this  heavenly  bridegroom  she 
exchanged  the  husband  who  had  wooed  her,  the  traitor  w  ho 
had  left  her.  A  thousand  such  hillocks  lay  round  about, 
the  gentle  daisies  springing  out  of  the  grass  over  them,  and 
each  bearing  its  cross  and  requiescat.  A  nun,  veiled  in 
black,  was  kneeling  hard  by,  at  a  sleeping  sister's  bedside 
(so  fresh  niade,  that  the  spring  had  scarce  had  time  to  spin 
a  coverlid  for  it)  ;  beyond  the  cemetery  walls  you  had 
glimpses  of  life  and  the  world,  and  the  spires  and  gabks 
of  the  city.  A  bird  came  down  from  a  roof  opposite,  and 
lit  first  on  a  cross,  and  then  on  the  grass  below  it,  whence 
it  flew  away  presently  with  a  leaf  in  its  mouth  :  then  came 
a  sound  as  of  chanting,  from  the  chapel  of  the  sisters  hard 
by  ;  others  had  long  since  filled  the  place,  which  poor  ]\Iaiy 
Magdalene  once  had  there,  were  kneeling  at  the  same  stall. 
and  hearing  the  s^ime  hymns  and  prayers  in  which  liei 
stricken  heart  had  found  consolation.  Might  she  sleep  in 
peace — might  she  sleep  i.i  peace  ;  and  we,  too,  when  our 
struggles  and  pains  are  over  !  But  the  earth  is  the  Lord's 
as  the  heaven  is  ;  we  are  alike  His  creatures  here  and 
yonder.  I  took  a  little  flower  off  the  hillock,  and  kissed  it, 
and  went  my  way,  like  the  bird  that  had  just  lighted  uu 
the  cross  by  me,  back  into  the  world  again.  Silent  recep- 
tacle of  death  !  tranquil  depth  of  calm,  out  of  reach  uf 
tempest  and  trouble  !  I  felt  as  one  who  had  been  walkiiiL' 
below  the  sea,  and  treading  amidst  the  bones  of  shipwreck-. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   CAMPAIGN-   OF    1707,    170S 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  which  succeeded  that  in  which 
the  glorious  battle  of  Ramillies  had  been  fought,  our  army 
made  no  movement  of  importance,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
very  niany  of  our  officers  remaining  inactive  in  Flanders, 
who  said  that  his  grace  the  captain-general  had  had  lighting 
enough,  and  was  all  for  money  now,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his 
five  thousand  a  year  and  his  splendid  palace  at^Voodstoek, 
which  was  now  being  built.  And  his  grace  had  sufficient 
ociupation  fighting  his  enemies  at  home  this  year,  where 
it  begun  to  be  whispered  that  his  favour  was  decreasing, 
and  his  duchess  losing  her  hold  on  the  queen,  who  was 
transferring  her  royal  affections  to  the  famous  Mrs.  Masham, 
and  Mrs.  Masham's  humble  servant,  Mr.  Harley.  Against 
their  intrigues,  our  duke  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time 
intriguing.  Mr.  Harley  was  got  out  of  office,  and  his  grace, 
in  so  far,  had  a  victory.  But  her  Majestv,  convinced 
against  her  wil!  ^  of  that  opinion  still,  of  which  the 

poet  says  peopl.  vhen  so  convinced,  and  Mr.  Harley 

before  long  had  1,  ,  xovenge. 

Meanwhile  the  business  of  fighting  did  not  go  on  any  way 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Marlborougli's  gallant  lieutenants. 
During  all  1707,  with  the  French  before  us,  we  had  never 
^0  much  as  a  battle  ;  our  army  in  Spain  was  utterly  routed 
at  Almanza  by  the  gallant  Duke  of  Berwick  ;  and  we  of 
Webb's,  which  regiment  the  young  duke  had  commanded 
before  his  father's  abdication,  were  a  little  proud  to  think 
that  it  was  our  colonel  who  had  achieved  this  victorv. 
'  I  think  if  I  had  had  Galway's  place,  and  my  Fusiliers,' 
i^ays  our  general,  '  we  would  not  have  laid  down  our  arms, 
even  to  our  old  colonel,  as  Galway  did  ;  and  Webb's  officers 
i^uore  if  we  had  had  Webb,  at  least  we  would  not  have  been 
taken  prisoners.'  Our  dear  old  general  talked  incautiously 
oi  himself  and  of  others  ;  a  braver  or  a  more  brilliant 
t«ol(lier  never  lived  than  he  ;  but  he  blew  his  honest  trumpet/ 
rather  more  loudly  than  became  a  commander  of  his  station, 
and.  mighty  man  of  valour  as  he  was,  sliook  his  great  spear, 
and  blustered  before  the  army  too  fiercelv. 
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Mysterious  Mr.  Holtz  went  oil  on  a  secret  expedition  in 
the  early  part  of  1708,  with  groat  elation  of  spirits,  aiul 
a  prophecy  to  Ksniond  that  a  wonderful  something  was  about 
t.^  take  place.     This  se(!ret  came  out  on  my  friend's  return 
to  the  army,  whither  he  brought  a  T.ost  rueful  and  dejected 
countenance,  and  owned  that  the  great  something  he  had 
been  engaged  upon  had  failed  utterly.    He  had  been  ind(H>d 
with  that  luckless  expedition  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Geoijjc, 
who  was  sent  by  the  French  king  with  ships  and  an  army 
from  Dunkirk,  and  was  to  have  invaded  and  conquered 
Scotland.     But  that  ill  wind  which  ever  opposed  all  tlie 
projects  upon  which  the  prince  ever  embarked,  prevented 
the  Chevalier's  invasion  of  Scotland,  as  'tis  known,  and 
blew  poor  Monsieur  von  Holtz  back  into  our  camp  again, 
to  scheme  and  foretell,  and  to  pry  about  as  usual.     Tlio 
Chevalier  (the  King  of  England,  as  some  of  us  held  him) 
went  from  Dunkirk  to  the  French  army  to  make  the  cam- 
paign against  us.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  the  coniniaiul 
tiiis  year,  having  the  Duke  of  Berry  with  him,  and  tlu; 
famous  Mareschal  Vendosme  and  the  Duke  of  Matignon 
to  aid  him  in  the  campaign.     Holtz,  who  knew  everytliiii'^ 
that   .\as  passing  in  Flanders  and  France  (and  the  Indies 
for  what  I  know),  insisted  that  there  would  be  no  more 
fighting  in  1708  than  there  had  been  in  the  previous  year, 
and  that  our  commander  had  reasons  for  keeping  him  (luict. 
Indeed,  Esmond's  general,  who  was  known  as  a  grumbler, 
and   to  have  a  hearty   mistrust  of  the  great  duke,  and 
hundreds  more  officers  besides,  did  not  scruple  to  say  tliat 
these  private  reasons  came  to  the  duke  in  the  shape  of 
crown-pieces  from  the  French  king,  by  whom  the  general- 
issimo was  bribed  to  avoid  a  battle.     There  were  plenty  of 
men  in  our  lines,  quidnuncs   to  whom  Mr.  Webb  listened 
only  too  willingly,  who  could  specify  the  exact  sums  tiie 
duke  got,  how  much  fell  to  Cadogan's  share,  and  what  was 
the  precise  fee  givei.  to  Doctor  Hare. 

And  the  successes  \nth  which  the  French  began  the 
campaign  of  1708,  served  to  give  strength  to  these  reports 
of  treason,  which  were  in  everybody's  mouth.  Our  general 
allowed  the  enemy  to  get  between  us  and  Ghent,  and 
declined  to  attack  him,  though  for  eight-and-forty  hours 
the  armies  were  in  presence  of  each  other.  Ghent  Wc^s 
taken,  and  on  the  same  day  Monsieur  de  la  Mothe  summoned 
Bruges  ;    and  these  two  great  cities  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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tho  French  without  firing  a  shot.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Ui  Mothe  seized  upon  the  fort  of  Pla.shendall  :'  and  it  began 
to  l)f  .supposed  that  ail  Spanish  Flandens,  as  well  as  Brabant, 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French  troops  ;  when  the 
Prince  Eugene  arrived  from  the  Mozelle,  and  then  there  was 
DO  more  shilly-shallying. 

The  Prince  of  Savoy  always  signalized  his  arrival  at  the 
a  nay  by  a  great  feast  (my  lord  duke's  entertainments 
w  ere  both  seldom  and  shabby)  :  and  I  remember  our  general 
returning  from  this  dinner  with  the  two  commandens-i.-i- 
(hicf  ;  his  honest  head  a  little  excited  by  wine,  nhich  was 
dealt  out  much  more  liberally  by  the  Austrian  than  I  the 
Encriish  commander  :— '  Now,'  .says  my  general,  .slapping  the 
table,  with  an  oath,  '  he  must  fight  ;  and  when  he  is  forced 

U>  it,  d it,  no  man  in  Europe  can  .stand  up  again.st 

Jack  Churchill.'  Within  a  week  the  battle  of  Oudenarde 
was  fought,  when,  hate  each  other  as  they  might,  Esmond's 
general  and  the  commander-in-chief  were  forced  to  admire 
ea(h  other,  so  splendid  was  the  gallantry  of  each  upon 
tills  day. 

Tiie  brigade  commanded  by  Jlajor-Ceneral  Webb  gave 
r.iul  received  about  as  hard  knock?-  as  any  that  were  delivered 
i!i  that  action,  in  which  Mr.  Esmoir'  liad  the  fortune  to  serve 
at  the  )iead  of  his  own  company  in  his  regiment,  under  the 
( "inmand  of  their  own  colonel  as  major-general  ;    and  it 
V  a-,  his  good  luck  to  bring  the  regiment  out  of  action  as 
<  •mmander  of  it,  the  four  senior  officers  above  him  beinc/ 
killed  in  the  prodigious  slaughter  which  happened  on  thaT 
day.     I  like  to  think  that  Jack  Haythorn,  who  sneered  at 
me  for  being  a  bastard  and  a  parasite  of  Webb's,  as  he  chose 
to  call  me,  and  with  whom  I  had  had  words,  shook  hands 
witii  me  the  day  before  the  battle  begun.     Three  days 
Ivfore,  poor  Brace,  our  lieutenant-colonel,  had  heard  of  his 
older  brother's  death,  and  was  heir  to  a  baronetcy  in  Norfolk 
and  tour  thousand  a  year.     Fate,  tliai  had  left  him  harmless 
tlirough  a  dozen  campaigns,  seized  on  him  just  as  the  world 
\\as  w-orth  hvmg  for,  and  he  went  into  action,  knowing,  as 
lie  said,  that  the  luck  was  going  to  turn  asainst  him.     The 
"lajor  ha^  just  joined  us   -a  creature  of  Lord  Marlborough 
I'ut  m  much  to  the  dislike  of  the  other  officers,  and  to  be 
11  ^py  upon  us,  as  it  was  said.     I  know  not  whether  the 
triitli  was  so,  nor  who  took  the  tattle  of  our  mess  to  head 
ciuarters,  but  Webb's  regiment,  as  its  colonel,  was  known 
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to  bo  in  tlio  oominaiHhM-in-cliicfs  black  books  :  '  And  if 
ho  did  not  daiv  to  break  it  up  at  boinc.'  our  gallant  old 
chief  used  to  say.  '  lie  wjus  determined  to  destroy  it  be;  no 
the  enemy  ;  '  so  that  poor  Major  Proudfoot  was  put  into 
a  post  of  dang(>r. 

Ksjnond's  dear  yniin)^  viscoiitjf.  serving  as  aide  de  eajiip 
to  my  knd  duke,  received  a  wound,  and  won  an  honouiahlo 
name  for  liimsclf  in  the  llazvtte  ;  and  Captain  Ksmonds 
name  was  sent  in  iov  promoti(»n  by  his  general,  too,  whose 
favourite  he  was.  It.  made  his  heart  beat  to  think  that 
certain  eyes  at  home,  the  brightest  in  the  world,  might  read 
the  page  on  which  liis  humble  services  were  recorded  ;  but 
liis  mind  was  made  up  steadily  to  keep  out  of  their  dangerous 
influence,  and  to  let  time  and  absence  conquer  tliat  passion 
he  had  still  lurking  about  him.  Away  frorji  Beatrix,  it  did 
not  trouble  him  ;  but  he  knew  as  certain  that  if  he  returned 
home,  his  fever  would  break  out  again,  and  avoided  VValcote 
as  a  Lincolnshire  man  avoids  returning  to  his  fens,  wlnie 
he  is  sure  that  the  ague  is  lying  in  wait  for  him. 

We  of  the  English  party  in  tlie  army,  who  were  incliiud 
to  sneer  at  everything  that  came  out  of  Hanover,  and  to 
treat  as  little  better  than  boors  and  savages  the  Electois 
court  and  family,  were  yet  forced  to  confess  that,  on  tlie 
day  of  Oudenarde.  the  young  electoral  prince,  then  making 
his  tirst  campaign,  conducted  himself  with  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  an  approved  soldier.  On  this  occasion  his 
electoral  highness  had  better  luck  than  the  King  of  England, 
who  was  with  his  cousins  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  had 
to  run  with  them  at  the  ignominious  end  of  the  day.  With 
the  most  consummate  generals  in  the  world  before  them. 
and  an  admirable  commander  on  their  own  side,  they  cho'^e 
to  neglect  the  councils,  and  to  rush  into  a  combat  with  the 
former,  which  would  have  ended  in  the  utter  annihilation 
of  their  army  but  for  the  great  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Duke 
of  Vendosme.  who  remedied,  as  far  as  courage  and  gcniu> 
might,  the  disasters  occasioned  by  the  squabbles  and  follie* 
of  his  kinsmen,  the  legitimate  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 

'  If  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  but  been  in  the  army.  t!ie 
fate  of  the  day  would  have  been  very  different.'  wa~s  ail 
that  poor  Mr.  von  Holtz  could  say  ;  '  and  you  would  have 
seen  that  the  hero  of  Almanza  was  fit  to  measure  sword* 
with  the  concjueror  of  Blenheim.' 

The  business  relative  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  \^a« 
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ahvays  going  on,  and  wan  at  least  tliat  ostensible  one  whirh 
kept  Mr.  Ho  tz  peri)etually  on  the  move  between  the  forces 
of  the  French  and  the  AIlicH.     I  can  answer  for  it   that  he 
ua-s  once    veiy  near  hanged  as  a  spy  Sy  Major-General 
Wayne,  when  he  was  released  and  sent  on 'to  head  quarters 
by  a  special  order  of  t.'^e  commander-in-chief.      He  came 
and  went,  alw-ys  favound,  wherever  he  was,  by  some  hit'h 
though  occult  protection.     He  carried  messages  between 
he  Duke  of  Benyick  and  his  uncle,  our  duke.     He  seemed 
to  know  as  wel  what  was  taking  place  in  the  prince's  quarter 
as  our  own  :    he  brought  the  comphments  of  the  Kine  of 
J-.n,yland  to  some  of  our  officers,  tlie  gentlemen  of  Webb's 
among  the  rest,  for  their  behaviour  on  that  great  day  ;  and 
aft^-r   Uynendael,   ^vhen  our  general   was  chafing   at  the 
m-cicct  of  our  commander-in-chief,  he  said  he  knew  how 
tiia,t  action  was  regarded  by  the  chiefs  of  the  French  array 
and  that  the  stand  made  before  VVynendael  wood  was  the 
passage  by  which  the  Allies  entered  Lille. 

•  Ah  !  'says  Holtz  (and  some  folks  were  very  wiUinc  to 
isten  to  him)    '  if  the  king  came  by  his  own,  how  changed 
he  conduct  of  affairs  would  be  !     His  Majesty's  very  exile 
has  this  advantage,  that  he  is  enabled  to  read  England 
impartially,  and  to  judge  honestly  of  all  the  eminent  me 
Mis  sister  is  ahvays  in  the  hand  of  one  greedy  favourite  c 
another,  through  whose  eyes  she  sees,  and  to  whose  flattery 
or  dependants  she  gives  away  everything.     Do  you  suppose 
that  his  Majesty,  knowing  England  so  Avell  'as  he  does, 
would  neglect  such  a  man  as  General  Webb  ?     He  ought  to 
be  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Lord  Lydiard.     The  enemy  and 
all  hurope  know  his  merit;    it  is  that  very  reputation 
«hich  certain  great  people,  who  hate  all  equaUty  and  inde- 
pendence, can  never  pardon.'     It  was  intended  that  these 
conversations  should  be  carried  to  Mr.  Webb.     They  were 
welcome  to  him.  for  great  as  his  ser^-ices  were,  no  man  could 
\alue  them  more  than  John  Richmond  Webb  did  himself 
and  the  differences  between  him  and  Marlborough  being 
notorious,  his  grace's  enemies  in  the  army  and  It  home 
besan  to  court  Webb,  and  set  him  up  against'the  all-grasping 
aoimneering  chief.  And  soon  after  the  victory  of  Oudenarde 
a  glorious  opportunity  fell  into  General  Webb's  way,  which 
lat  gallant  warrior  did  not  neglect,  and  which  gave  him 
AfT^Jf  5*  immensely  increasing  his  reputation  at  home. 
Aittr  Oudenarde,  and  against  the  counsels  of  Marlborough 
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it  was  sniil.  tlu»  IVitico  of  Savoy  s;i(  tlowii  Wcforc  Lille,  tlio 
capital  of  Frcn«li  Flatult>rs.  and  coiiniuMu-t'd  that  sifj^o,  ti\i> 
nio.st  I'olrbratt'il  of  our  liiiu".  uiul  almost  us  famous  us  tlio 
sit'jio  of  Troy  itself,  for  the  fouts  of  valour  jMM'formed  in  thi' 
assault  and  the  defence.  The  enmity  of  that  Prince  of  Savi>y 
nirainst  the  French  kin^  was  u  furious  pei'sonal  hute.  (juit' 
I  nlike  the  calm  hostility  of  our  jjreat  Fnglish  jjen«*ral,  w\\o 
was  no  more  nioved  by  the  game  »»f  war  than  that  of  billiard-, 
and  pushed  forward  his  scpiadrons,  and  drove  his  rtil 
battalions  hither  and  thither  as  calmly  as  be  would  combine 
a  stroke  or  make  a  cannon  with  the  balls.  The  game  ov<r 
(and  he  played  it  so  as  to  be  ])retty  sure  to  win  it),  not  tlu' 
least  animosity  against  the  other  party  remained  in  \\\r 
breast  of  this  consummate  tactician.  Whereas  between  tl.-.' 
Prince  of  Savoy  and  the  French  it  was  gurrre  d  mort.  BcatiTi 
otf  in  one  quarter,  as  he  had  been  at  Toulon  in  the  last  ycai, 
be  was  back  again  on  another  frontier  of  France,  assailiii;: 
it  with  his  indefatigable  fury.  When  the  prince  came  t. 
the  army,  the  smouldering  tires  of  war  were  lighted  up  aiul 
burst  out  into  a  tlame.  Our  phlegmatic  Dutch  allies  wcii- 
made  to  advance  at  a  quick  march — our  calm  duke  forced 
into  action.  The  prince  was  an  army  in  himself  against  tlit- 
French  ;  the  energy  of  his  batred  jjrodigious,  indefatigabh — - 
infectioiis  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  Th.' 
em})eror's  general  was  repaying,  and  with  a  vengeance,  the 
sUght  the  Fiench  king  had  put  upon  the  fiery  little  Abbe  of 
Savoy.  Brilliant  and  famous  as  a  1  ader  himself,  and  beyor.d 
all  measure  daring  and  intrepid,  and  enabled  to  cope  \\  itu 
almost  the  best  of  those  famous  men  of  war  who  comnanded 
the  armies  of  the  French  king.  Eugene  had  a  weapon,  ilie 
equal  of  which  could  not  be  found  in  France,  since  the 
cannon-shot  of  Sasbach  laid  lew  the  noble  Turenne.  and 
cotild  hurl  Marlborough  at  the  heads  of  the  French  lio?t 
and  crush  them  as  with  a  rock,  under  which  all  the  gathered 
strength  of  their  strongest  captains  must  go  do\mi. 

The  English  duke  took  little  part  in  that  vast  siege  vi 
Lille,  which  the  Imperial  generalissimo  pursued  with  al 
his  force  and  vigour,  further  than  to  cover  the  besicirii.i: 
lines  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  army,  between  wliii.. 
and  the  Imperialists  our  duke  lay.  Once,  when  Prinee 
Eugene  was  wounded,  our  duke  took  his  highnesses  plaer 
in  the  trenches  ;  but  the  siege  was  with  the  Imperiali>t-. 
not  with  us.     A  division  under  Webb  and  Rantzau  v.  ^. 


A\  EXPEDITION   INTO   FRANCE  ■2hr, 

ihuched  into  Artois  and  I'irardy  upon  tlu-  most  painful 
Hoa  fKlious  servif,;  that  Mr.  K«niond  «-vor  saw  in  tlie  rourse 
..f  l.i.s  military  lifo.      Thf  « rfach.-d  ton ns  of  the  drff-ncelfM 
pronnces    whofK;  young  uun   had  bt-^-n  drafted  away  into 
t  hf;  French  armies   whirl,  year  after  year  ti.e  insatiable  «ar 
favoured,  «ere  left  at  f,ur  mercy  ;   and  our  orders  «ere  to 
«iiOW  them  none.     We  found  places  garrisoned  by  invalids, 
.ir:d  children  and  women  :  poor  as  they  were,  and  as  the  costs 
ot  tills  miserab:?  va.  had  made  them,  our  commission  «as 
to  rob  these  almr,.T  starving  wretches— to  tear  the  food  out 
of  their  granaries,  and  strip  them  of  their  rags.    'Tm  as  an  ex- 
pedition of  rapine  and  murder  we  were  sent  on  :  our  soldiers 
did  deeds  such  as  an  honest  man  must  blush  to  remember. 
Uc  brought  back  money  and  provisions  in  quantity  to  the 
<nikes  camp  ;    there  had  been  no  one  to  resist  us.  and  vet 
ui,o  dares  to  tell  with  what  murder  and  violence,  with  what 
orutal    cruelty    outrage,    insult,    that    ignoble    booty    had 
tKcn  ravished  from  the  innocent  and  miserable  victims  of 
the  war  ? 

Meanwhile,  gallantly  as  the  operations  before  Lille  had 
h.-en  conducted,  the  Allies  had  made  but  little  progress 
^nd    twas  said  when  we  returned  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough s  camp,  that  the  siege  would  never  be  brought  to 
'I  satisfactory  end,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Savoy  would  be 
torced  to  raise  it.    My  Lord  Marlborough  gave  this  as  his 
•pinion  openly  ;  those  who  mistrusted  him.  and  Mr.  Esmond 
uwn.shim.self  to  h-    of  the  number,  hinted  that  the  duke 
i:ad  his  reasons  vhy  Lille  should  not  be  taken,  and  that  he 
-vas  paid  to  that  end  by  the  French  king.     If  this  was  so 
nnd  I  believe  it,  General  Webb  had  now  a  remarkable 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  hatred  of  the  commander-in- 
hief,  of  balking  that  shameful  avarire.  which  was  one  of 
t.i'  basest  and  most  notorious  quahties  of  the  famous  duke, 
a  .d  of  showing  Ins  own  consummate  skill  as  a  commander. 
And  vheni  considerall  the  circumstances  preceding  the  event 
vauch  will  now  be  related,  that  mv  lord  duke  was  aotuallv 
.nered  certain  millions  of  crowns  provided  that  the  sieae 
•  f  Lille  should  be  raised  :   that  the  Imperial  armv  before  it 
as  without  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  must  have 
tUcamped  but  for  the  supplies  that  thev  received;    that 
ti.e  march  of  the  convoy  destined  to  relieve  the  siec«  was 
accurately   known   to   the   French;     and   that   the   force 
"^^^nng  it  was  shamefully  inadequate  to  that  end,  and  bv 
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six  times  inferior  to  Count  de  la  Motlie's  army,  which  was 
sent  to  intercept  the  convoy  ;  when  'tis  certain  that  tlie 
Duke  of  Berwick,  de  U  Mothe's  chief,  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  his  uncle,  the  English  generalissimo  : 
I  believe  on  my  conscience  that  'twas  my  Lord  Marlborough's 
intention  to  prevent  *ho3e  supphes,  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  stood  in  absolute  need,  from  ever  reaching  his  high- 
ness ;  tliat  he  meant  to  sacrifice  the  little  army  whicli 
covered  this  convoy,  and  to  betray  it  as  he  had  betrayed 
Tollemache  at  Brest ;  as  he  betrayed  every  friend  he  had. 
to  further  his  own  schemes  of  avarice  or  ambition.  But 
for  the  miraculous  victory  which  Esmond's  general  won  over 
an  army  six  or  seven  times  greater  than  his  own,  the  siege 
of  Lille  must  have  been  raised  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  gallant  little  force  was  under  the  command  of 
a  general  whom  Marlborough  hated,  that  he  was  furious 
with  the  conqueror,  and  tried  by  the  most  open  and  shame- 
less injustice  afterwards  to  rob  him  of  the  credit  of  his 
victory. 


CHAPTER  XV 

GENERAL   WEBB    WINS   THE   BATTLE   OF   WYNENDAEL 

By  the  besiegers  and  besieged  of  Lille,  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  feats  of  valour  were  performed  that  ever  illustrated 
any  war.  On  the  French  side  (whose  gallantry  was  prodi- 
gious, the  skill  and  bravery  of  Marshal  Boufflers  actually 
ecUpsing  those  of  his  conqueror,  the  Prince  of  Savoy)  may 
be  mentioned  that  daring  action  of  Messieurs  de  Luxembourg 
and  Tournefort,  who,  with  a  body  of  horse  and  dragoons, 
carried  powder  into  the  town,  of  wliich  the  besieged  were 
in  extreme  want,  each  soldier  bringing  a  bag  with  forty 
pounds  of  powder  behind  him  ;  with  which  perilous  provision 
they  engaged  our  own  horse,  faced  the  fire  of  the  foot  brought 
out  to  meet  them  :  and  though  half  of  the  men  were  blown 
up  in  the  dreadful  errand  they  rode  on,  a  part  of  them  got 
into  the  town  with  the  succours  of  which  the  garrison  was 
so  much  in  want.  A  French  officer,  Monsieur  du  Bois, 
performed  an  act  equally  daring,  and  perfectly  successful. 
The  duke's  great  army  lying  at  Helcliin,  and  covering  the 
siege,  and  it  being  necessary  for  Mon.^ieur  de  Vendosnie  to  get 
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imvH  of  the  condition  of  the  place. Captain  du  Bois  performed 
lii.s  famous  exploit  :  not  only  passing  through  the  lines  of 
the  siege  but  sw/mniing  afterwards  no  less  than  seven  moats 
and  ditches  :  and  coming  '  ack  the  same  way.  swimming 
with  lus  letters  m  his  nyjuth,  '  * 

By  these  letters  Monsieur  de  Boufflers  said  that  he  could 
undertake  to  hold  the  place  till  October  ;  and  that,  if  one 
of  the  convoys  of  tne  Allies  could  be  intercei)ted.  thev  must 
raise  the  siege  altogether. 

Such  a  convoy  as  hath  been  said  was  now  prepared  at 
Ostend  and  about  to  march  for  the  siege;  and  on  the 
2ah  September,  we  (and  the  Frencl  too)  had  news  that  it  was 
on  Its  ^vay.  It  %yas  composed  of  700  waggons,  containing 
aiuinunition  of  all  sorts,  and  ^^•as  escorted  out  of  Ostend 
by  -,000  infantry  and  300  horse.  At  the  same  time 
Monsieur  de  la  Mothe  quitted  Bruges,  having  with  him 
h\e-aiid-thirty  battalions,  and  upwards  of  sixty  scuadrons 
and  torty  guns,  in  pursuit  of  tlie  convoy.  ' 

Major-General  Webb  had  meanwhile  made  up  a  force  of 
tuenty  batt>.hons,  and  three  squadrons  of  dragoons,  at 
Turout  Mhence  he  moved  to  cover  the  convoy  and  pursue 
a  Mothe  :  with  whose  advanced  guard  ours  came  up  upon 
the  great  plain  of  Turout.  and  before  the  little  wood 
and  castle  of  Wynendael ;    behind  which  the  convoy  >vas 


marching. 


As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  our  advanced 
troops  were  halted,  with  tJie  Mood  behind  them,  and  the 
res  of  our  force  brought  up  as  quickly  a.^  possible,  our  little 
body  of  horse  being  brought  forward  to  the  opening  of  the 
pain,  as  our  general  said,  to  amuse  the  enemy.     When 

Hrr^hf^^*''"  ^^"'^  "i^J'^  ^^""^  "^  I'^^'^d  ^"  two  lines 
m  front  of  the  wood  ;  and  formed  his  o\vn  army  in  battle 

aeing  ours,  in  eight  lines,  four  of  infantiy  in  front,  and 
aiagoons  and  cavalry  behind. 

ulSf  J^Tf!!^^^^''  ^^^^"."'  ^^  "^"^^'  ''"■^^' ''  cannonade 
^     ,n         -^  !^'T  ^T"^'  '*''*^"  ^^'"^y  "^^de  their  attack, 
auanc.ng  in  twelve  lines,  four  of  foot  and  four  of  horae 
upon  the  allied  troops  in  the  ^vood  wliere  wo  u.-re  posted' 

uiH!M"*l"^'^  ^^^'f'^  "^=  they  were  ordered  to^arge 
at  u  V  ^^y?"ft' .b"t,  instead,  began  to  fire,  and  almo!t 
a   Ua  very  first  discharge  from  our  men,  broke  and  fled. 

1  *J^f  '^.  ''^'^''^'*  ^''"^'■^  '^'t^'  t'^«««  a'o"e,  who  M-ere 
I'uce  or  tour  times  as  numerous  as  our  whole  force,  Monsieur 
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tie  la  Motiio  might  liave  won  victory  :  but  only  two  of  our 
battalions  were  Hhakon  in  t\w  least  ;  and  these  speedily 
rallied  ;  nor  eould  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  French  hoiso 
cause  our  troops  to  budge  an  inch  from  the  position  in  the 
wood  in  which  our  general  had  placed  them. 

After  attacking  for  two  hours,  the  Fren(;h  retired  at  night- 
fall entirely  foiled.  With  all  the  loss  we  had  inflicted  ujxm 
him.  the  enemy  was  still  three  times  stronger  than  we  :  iiiid 
it  could  not  be  supposed  that  our  general  could  pursue 
M.  de  la  Mothe.  or  do  much  more  than  hold  our  ground 
about  the  wood,  from  which  the  Frenchman  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  dislodge  us.  La  Mothe  retired  behind  his 
forty  gxms.  his  cavalry  protecting  them  better  than  it  had 
been  enabled  to  annoy  us  ;  and  meanwhile  the  convoy, 
which  was  of  more  importance  than  all  our  little  force,  and 
the  safe  pa.ssage  of  which  we  would  have  dropped  to  the 
last  man  to  accomplish,  marched  away  in  perfect  safety 
during  the  action,  and  joyfully  reached  the  besieging  camp 
before  Lille. 

Major-General  Cadogan,  my  lord  duke's  quartermaster- 
general  (and  between  whom  and  Mr.  Webb  there  was  no 
love  lost),  accompanied  the  convoy,  and  joined  Mr.  Wchl) 
w  ith  a  couple  of  hundred  horse  just  a*,  the  battle  was  over, 
and  the  enemy  in  full  retreat.  He  offered,  readily  enoutrh, 
to  charge  with  his  horse  upon  the  French  as  they  fell  back  ; 
but  his  force  was  too  weak  to  inflict  any  damage  upon  them  ; 
and  Mr.  Webb,  commanding  as  Cadogan'o  senior,  thoujrht 
enough  was  done  in  holding  our  ground  before  an  enemy 
that  might  still  have  overwhelmed  us  had  we  engaged  him 
in  the  open  territory,  and  in  securing  the  safe  passage  of 
tlie  convoy.  Accordingly,  the  hoi  se  brought  up  by  Cadogan 
did  not  draw  a  sword  ;  and  only  prevented,  by  the  pood 
countenance  they  showed,  any  disposition  the  French  might 
have  had  to  renew  the  attack  on  us.  And  no  attack  coming, 
at  nightfall  General  Cadn^'an  drew  off  with  his  squadron, 
being  bound  for  head  quarters,  the  two  generals  at  jjarting 
grimly  saluting  each  other. 

'  He  will  be  at  Roncq  time  enough  to  lick  my  lord  dukes 
trenchers  at  supper,'  says  Mr.  Webb. 

Our  own  men  lay  out  in  the  woods  of  Wynendael  that 
night,  and  our  general  had  his  supper  in  the  little  castle 
there. 

'  If  I  V  as  Cadogan,  I  would  have  a  peerage  for  this  day's 
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iia\c  a  rpg  ment.  Thou  hast  bwn  rejwrted  in  tho  last  t«o 
aofons  :  thou  wert  near  killed  in  the  Ut.  I  «haU  mentio 
ti.e(.  m  my  d.sF^tch  to  hi«  grace  the  commander.rch  ef 
and  recommend  thee  to  poor  Dick  Harwo^l  vacant 
majonty  Hav-e  you  ever  a  hundred  guin^s  to  Sve 
Cardonnel  r  SI.p  them  into  his  hand  to-morrow,  when  vou 
go  to  head  quarters  with  my  report  '  «"en  jou 

In  thia  report  the  major-general'  was  good  enouch  to 
mention  Captain  l.:8mond'8  name  with  parti^lar  fa?!! 
and  that  gentleman  c-arried  the  dispatcr/o  head  ^Ter^ 
I.-  next  day.  and  was  not  a  little 'pleased  to  bring  ba^k 

brought  back  a..o  .  ^■o.^^^]:^^'^^Z:rI^ 
who  had  seconded  Mr.  Webb  m  thi  action  with  ^at "1"; 

hi  •^H.'"''".'^'.  ''  '^'!,  *  ^r'  ^°'''  *"d  *  ^'"i'i^g  face,  presented 
lu.  diHpatch   ^nd  saluted  Mr.  Webb  as  Lieutenant^Generll 
as  1.0  gave  it  in.     The  gentlemen  round  about  him-he  wt 

came  up  with  him-gave  a  cheer,  and  he  thanked  them 
and  oiH>ned  the  dispatch  with  rather  a  flushed  eag^  f^e 

read  it^  ^'^'t1;'  I""""    *"  ^"«  ^^'  '^  ^  ^^g-  aftc^r  heTad 
out.  t^smond.      And  Esmond  read  it  out  .— 

«iiuh;'\t23T?hi'Snn  ^'^  T!  '"•  ^°5  ^^  acquainted  me 

and  be  gla^  on  aH  occriL^tn  !k*"  "^^y^"  j"^**"«  ^^  home. 

tiK- uL""nf  V^n^'^^^T-^.^^^d^"'^^''  *«d  no  more,  for 
fo^  ifacrn^a^lJ^SS^t  tT^£t%!^^^^^^^^ 

h^  ?:i  K     ^u  ^^^  ""^^^^^  major-general.     By I  believe 

Th^l^r  Ml^'  ^^^^  '^  I  i'^  been  beat.'     '  ^^ 

lie  letter  to  the  Dutch  officer  was  in  French,  and  lonaer 

and  more  complimentary  than  that  to  Mr.  Webb         ^ 

L 
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'  And  this  is  the  man,'  he  broke  out,  '  that's  gorged  with 
gold — that's  covered  with  titles  and  honours  that  we  Mon 
for  him — and  that  grudges  even  a  line  of  praise  to  a  comrade 
in  arms !  Hasn't  he  enough  ?  Don't  we  fight  that  he 
may  roll  in  riches  ?  Well,  well,  wait  for  the  Gazette,  gentle- 
men. The  queen  and  the  country  will  do  us  justice  if  his 
grace  denies  it  us.'  There  were  tears  of  rage  in  the  brave 
warrior's  eyes  as  he  spoke ;  and  he  dashed  them  off  his 
face  on  to  his  glove.  He  shook  his  fist  in  the  air.  '  Oh, 
by  the  Lord  ! '  says  he,  '  I  know  what  I  had  rather  have 
than  a  peerage  ! ' 

'  And  what  is  that,  sir  ?  '  some  of  them  asked. 
'  I  had  rather  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  John 
Churchill,  on  a  fair  green  field,  and  only  a  pair  of  rapiers 

between  my  shirt  and  his ' 

'  Sir  ! '  interposes  one. 

'  Tell  him  so  !  I  know  that's  what  you  mean.  I  know 
every  word  goes  to  him  that's  dropped  from  every  general 
officer's  mouth.  I  don't  say  he's  not  brave.  Curse  him ! 
he's  brave  enough  ;  but  we'll  wait  for  the  Gazette,  gentlemen. 
God  save  her  Majesty  !   she'll  do  us  justice.' 

The  Gazette  did  not  come  to  us  till  a  month  afterwards ; 

when  my  general  and  his  officers  had  the  honour  to  dine 

with  Prince  Eugene  in  Lille  ;  his  highness  being  good  enougii 

to  say  that  we  had  brought  the  provisions,  and  ought  to 

share  in  the  banquet.     'Twas  a  great  banquet.     His  grace 

of  Marlborough  was  on  his  highness's  right,  and  on  his  left 

the  Mareschal  de  Boufflers,  who  had  so  bravely  defended 

the  place.     The  chief  officers  of  either  army  were  present ; 

and  you  may  be  sure  Esmond's  general  was  splendid  this 

day  :  his  tall  noble  person,  and  manly  beauty  of  face,  made 

him  remarkable  anywhere ;  he  wore,  for  the  first  time,  the 

star  of  the  Order  of  Generosity,  that  his  Prussian  Majesty 

had  sent  to  him  for  his  victory.     His  Highness,  the  Prince 

of  Savoy,  called  a  toast  to  the  conqueror  of  Wynendael. 

My  lord  duke  drank  it  with  rather  a  sickly  smile.    The 

ai^es  de  camp  were  present ;    and  Harry  Esmond  and  his 

dear  young  lord  were  together,  as  they  always  strove  to 

be  when  duty  would  permit  :    they  were  over  against  tb.e 

table  where  the  generals  were,  and  could  see  all  that  passed 

pretty  well.     Frank  laughed  at  my  lord  duke's  glum  face : 

the  affair  of  Wynendael,  and  the  captain-general's  conduct 

to  Webb,  had  been  the  talk  of  the  whole  army.    When  his 
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,>«^s  of  character  caused  S  TbeT^V^I/S  Sv" 

At  this  very  time,  and  just  after  our  general  had  mad« 

tu  ~n^^  ''^'  P*'''"«  ^*  ^•'^"^  hand  to  hand  down  the 
table.  Officers  were  eager  enough  to  read  it ;  mother  and 
s  sters  at  liome  must  liave  sickened  over  it.  ThereTcarce 
came  out  a,  Gazette  for  six  years  that  did  not  tell  of  some 
heroic  death  or  some  brilliant  achievement.  "^ 

and  had  seen  many  a  time  at  Kwel^te  Ctorhaid' 

•  Tfcrrome'w  r ^  Marlborough  here  jumped  up  too- 
1  nere  s  some  mistake,  my  dear  General  Webb  ' 
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'  Stay,'  says  he,  with  a  smile,  as  if  catching  at  some  idea, 
and  then,  with  a  perfect  courtesy,  drawing  his  sword,  lie 
ran  the  Oazette  through  with  the  point,  and  said,  '  Permit 
me  to  hand  it  to  your  grace.' 

The  duke  looked  very  black.  '  Take  it,'  says  he,  to  his 
master  of  the  horse,  who  was  waiting  behind  him. 

The  lieutenant-general  made  a  very  low  bow,  and  retired 
and  finished  his  glass.  The  Gazette  in  which  Mr.  Cardonnel. 
the  duke's  secretary,  gave  an  account  of  the  victory  of 
Wynendael,  mentioned  Mr.  Webb's  name,  but  gave  the  sole 
praise  and  conduct  of  the  action  to  the  duke's  favourite, 
Mr.  Cadogan. 

There  was  no  little  talk  and  excitement  occasioned  by  this 
strange  behaviour  of  General  Webb,  who  had  almost  drawn 
a  sword  upon  the  commander-in-chief  ;  but  the  general, 
after  the  first  outbreak  of  his  anger,  mastered  it  outwardly 
altogether ;  and,  by  his  subsequent  behaviour,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  even  more  angering  the  commander-in-chief, 
than  he  could  have  done  by  any  public  exhibition  of  resent- 
ment. 

On  returning  to  his  quarters,  and  consulting  with  his 
chief  adviser,  Mr.  Esmond,  who  was  now  entirely  in  the 
general's  confidence,  and  treated  by  him  as  a  friend,  and 
almost  a  son,  Mr.  Webb  writ  a  letter  to  his  grace  the 
commander-in-chief,  in  which  he  said  : — 

Your  grace  must  be  aware  that  the  sudden  perusal  of  the 
London  Gazette,  in  which  your  grace's  secretary,  Mr.  Cardonnel, 
hath  mentioned  Major-General  Cadogan's  name,  as  the  officer 
commanding  in  the  late  action  of  Wj^endael,  must  have  caused  a 
feeling  of  anjrthing  but  pleasure  to  the  general  who  fought  that 
action. 

Your  grace  must  be  aware  that  IVIr.  Cadogan  was  not  even 
present  at  the  battle,  though  he  arrived  with  squadrons  of  horse 
at  its  close,  and  put  himself  under  the  command  of  his  superior 
officer.  And  as  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Wynendael,  in  which 
Lieutenant-General  Webb  had  the  good  fortune  to  command,  was 
the  capture  of  Lille,  the  relief  of  Brussels,  then  invested  by  the 
enemy  under  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  restoration  of  the  great 
cities  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  of  which  the  enemy  (by  treason  within 
the  walls)  had  got  possession  in  the  previous  year :  Mr.  Webb  can- 
not consent  to  forgo  the  honours  of  such  a  success  and  service,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cadogan,  or  any  other  person. 

As  soon  as  the  military  operations  of  the  year  are  over,  Lieutenant- 
General  Webb  will  request  permission  to  leave  the  armv.  and  return 
to  his  place  in  Parliament,  where  he  gives  notice  to  nis  grace  the 
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commander-in-chief,  that  he  shall  lay  his  case  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  country,  and  her  majesty  the  queen 

By  his  eagerness  to  rectify  that  false  statement  of  the  Gazette 
M  «'  uu  ^^n^^^^'tt^""  by  his  grace's  secretary.  Mr.  Cardonncl, 
Mr  Webb,  not  being  able  to  reach  his  grace  the  commander-in- 
chief  on  account  of  the  gentlemen  seated  between  them,  placed  the 
paper  contaming  the  false  statement  on  his  sword,  so  that  it  micht 
more  readily  arrive  in  the  hands  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  surely  would  wish  to  do  justice  to  every  officer  of 
his  army.  •' 

Mr.  Webb  knows  his  duty  too  well  to  think  of  insubordination 
to  his  superior  officer  or  of  using  his  sword  in  a  campaign  against 
any  but  the  enemies  of  her  majesty.  He  solicits  permission  to  return 
to  England  immedmtely  the  military  duties  will  permit,  and  take 
with  him  to  England  Captain  Esmond,  of  his  regiment,  who  acted 
as  his  aide  de  camp,  and  was  present  during  the  entire  action,  and 
noted  by  his  watch  the  time  when  Mr.  Cadogan  arrived  at  its  close. 

The  commander-in-chief  could  not  but  g  ant  this  per- 
mission, nor  could  lie  take  notice  of  Webb's  letter,  though 
It  was  couched  in  terms  the  most  insulting.  Half  the  army 
believed  that  the  cities  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  given 
up  by  a  treason,  which  some  in  our  army  very  well  under- 
stood ;  that  the  commander-in-chief  would  not  have 
relieved  Lille  if  he  could  have  h  !ped  himself;  that  he 
would  not  have  fought  that  year  had  not  the  Prince  of 
bavov  forced  him.  When  the  battle  once  began,  then 
tor  his  own  renown,  my  Lord  Marlborough  would  fight 
as  no  man  m  the  world  ever  fougut  better ;  and  no  bribe 
on  earth  could  keep  him  from  beating  the  enemy .^ 

'Our  grandfather"s  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  appears 

fL  r"§  1  '^  ^''^'"u""^  °^  *^^  campaigns.  He  al  vays  pereisted 
that  the  duke  was  the  greatest  traitor  and  soldier  history  ever  told 
0  :  and  declared  that  le  took  bribes  on  all  hands  during  the  war. 
-M}  lord  marquis  (for  so  we  may  call  him  here,  though  he  never  went 
by  any  other  name  than  Colonel  Esmond)  was  in  the  habit  of  tellinc 
hl''"/i  *  "^^  u^'*"]'  ^^  ^'^  "°*  «^t  ^"""^  in  his  memoirs,  and  which 
,nl  J™'".^'^^'''*'"^  ^^^  J^"'*'  ^ho  was  not  always  correctly 
in  ormed  and  who  persisted  that  Marlborough  was  looking  for  a 
oriDe  ot  two  millions  of  cro\vn8  before  the  campaign  of  Ramiliies. 
nrP  llnf?*"  8r,^^'»other  used  to  tell  us  children,  that  on  his  first 

S-^nHflfL'""  ^"^  "^y  '.T*  '^"^'''  *^^  *^"^^  *"*n«i  hi«  b«<^k  upon  my 
grandfather  :  and  said  to  the  duchess,  who  told  my  lady  dowager 

ba«t«^T'  ''tl*ft«^r^ard«  told  Colonel  Esmond-*  Tom  Esmond's 
ro^e  of  r  ?^"  *"  "y  '^''^=  ^*  ^^  ^^^  hang-dog  look  of  his 
for^.v„  t  ^  ^^^  ~""  expression  which  my  grandfather  never 
»urga\e.    He  was  as  constant  in  his  dislikes  as  in  his  attachments ; 
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But  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  8U herd i nates ;  and 
half  the  army  might  have  been  by  the  ears,  if  the  qu.arnl 
had  not  been  stopped.  General  Cadogan  sent  an  intimation 
to  General  Webb  to  say  that  he  was  ready  if  Webb  likitl. 
and  would  meet  him.  This  was  a  kind  of  invitation  our 
stout  old  general  A\as  always  too  ready  to  accept,  and 
'twas  with  great  difficulty  wo  got  tlie  general  to  reply 
that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Cadogan,  m  ho  had  behaved 
\nth  perfect  gallantry,  but  only  with  those  at  head  quarters, 
who  had  belied  him.  Mr.  Cafdonnel  offered  General  \\'ebb 
reparation  ;  Mr.  Webb  said  he  had  a  cane  at  the  service 
of  Mr.  Cardonnel,  and  tlie  only  satisfaction  he  \\anted 
from  liim  was  one  he  was  not  likely  to  get,  namely,  the 
truth.  The  officers  in  our  staff  of  Webb's,  and  those  in 
the  immediate  suite  of  the  general,  were  ready  to  come 
to  blows  ;  and  hence  arose  the  only  affair  in  which  .Mr. 
Esmond  ever  engaged  as  principal,  and  that  was  from 
a  revengeful  wish  to  wipe  off  an  old  injury. 

My  Lord  Mohun,  who  had  a  troop  in  Lord  Macclesfield^ 
regiment  of  the  Horse  Guards,  rode  this  campaign  with  tlie 
duke.  He  had  sunk  by  this  time  to  the  very  worst  reputa- 
tion ;  he  had  had  another  fatal  duel  in  Spain  ;  he  liad 
married,  and  forsaken  his  wife  ;  he  was  a  gambler,  a 
profligate,  and  debauchee.  He  joined  just  before  Oude- 
narde ;  and,  as  Esmond  feared,  as  soon  as  Frank  Castlewood 
heard  of  his  arrival,  Frank  was  for  seeking  him  out,  and 
killing  him.  The  wound  my  lord  got  at  Oudenarde  pre- 
vented their  meeting,  but  that  was  nearly  healed,  and 
Mr.  Esmond  trembled  daily  lest  any  chance  should  brini: 
his  boy  and  this  known  assassin  together.  Tliey  met  at 
the  mess-table  of  Handyside's  regiment  at  Lille ;  the 
officer  commanding  not  knowing  of  the  feud  between  the 
two  noblemen. 

Esmond  had  not  seen  the  hateful  handsome  face  o^ 
Mohun  for  nine  years,  since  they  had  met  on  that  fatal 
night  in  Leicester  Field.  It  was  degraded  with  crime  and 
passion  now  ;  it  wore  the  anxious  look  of  a  man  wlio  ha> 
three  deaths — and  who  knows  how  many  hidden  shames 
and  lusts,  and  crimes,  on  his  conscience.  He  bowed  witi 
a  sickly  low  bow,  and  slunk  away  when  our  }\ost  presented 

and  exceedingly  partial  to  Webb,  whose  side  he  took  against  the 
more  celebrated  general.  We  have  General  Webb's  portrait  now  a: 
Castlewood,  Va. 
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r'  'TnM"  *'"®  another.  Frank  Castlewood  had  not  known 
him  tiU  then,  so  changed  was  he.  He  knew  the  boy  well 
enough.  -^ 

Twas  curious  to  look  at  the  two-especially  the  young 
man,  whose  face  flushed  up  when  he  heard  the  hated 
name  of  the  other  ;  and  who  said  in  his  bad  French  and 
his  brave  boyish  voice-' He  had  long  been  anxious  to 
meet  my  Lord  Mohuri.'  Tl,e  other  only  bowed,  and  moved 
away  from  him.  I  do  him  justice,  he  wished  to  have  no 
quarrel  Mith  the  lad. 

E.*mond  put  himself  between  them  at  table      '  D it ' 

.says  Frank,  '  why  do  you  put  yourself  in  the  place  of 
a  man  « ho  is  above  you  in  degree  ?  My  Lord  Mohun 
.should  walk  after  me.     I  want  to  sit  by  mv  Lord  Mohun.' 

E.sn;ond  whispered  to  Lord  Mohun,  that  Frank  was  hurt 
in  the  leg  at  Oudenarde  ;  and  besought  the  other  to  be 
quiet.  Quiet  enough  he  was  for  some  time  ;  disregarding 
the  many  taunts  which  young  Castlewood  flung  at  him, 
un  il  after  several  healths,  when  my  Lord  Mohun  got  to  be 
rather  m  liquor.  ©  "^ 

'  Will  you  go  away,  my  lord  ?  '  Mr.  Esmond  .said  to  him, 
implonng  him  to  quit  the  table. 

•  No    by  G ,'  says  my  Lord  Mohun.     '  I'll  not  so 

away  for  any  man  ;  '  he  was  quite  flushed  with  wine  by 
tins  time.  "^ 

The  talk  got  round  to  the  affairs  of  vesterday.  Webb 
had  offered  to  chaUenge  the  commander-in-chief:    Webb 

hL^r"  '"•'''!?  ''    ^"^'^  '''''  '^^  ^'^''^^'^  handsomest, 
VZnL         Vul^^^^r  .  ^^  ^^'°*^""  ^''^  "ot  know  tha 
E,mond  was  Webb's  aide  de  camp.     He  began  to  tell  some 
.-tones  against  the  general ;     which,  from  t'other  side  of 
h-mond,  young  Castlewood  contradicted. 

1  can  t  bear  any  more  of  this,'  says  mv  Lord  Mohun. 

Aor  can  I,  my  lord,'  says  Mr.  Esmond,  starting  up. 
uil  "•*"?. ™y  ^^  ^^^°*^""  ^as  told  respecting  General 
lo«  bJfu-f  ?'  i^!Jj^t™^"-^^^^^'  I  '^^^''  ^"d  making 
F  n  A  ?  ^°"*  ^°^""'  *"d  without  a  single  word  more 
t.>mond  got  up  and  left  the  dining-room.  The<=e  affair^ 
Thpr/''™™°"  enough  among  the  military  of  those  davs. 
ulnL  -^^  ^*'"^^''  ^^'""^  tl»^  hous^"  and  all  the  party 
ver.  off  r.u^-  '"*^  ^*  ■•  *"^  *1^^  two  gentlemen's  ^ts 
Snn^'  their  points  engaged  within  two  minutes  after 
t^^monds  words  had  been  spoken.     If  Captain  Esmond 
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had  put  Mohun  out  of  the  world,  as  ho  might,  a  villain 
would  have  been  punished  and  spared  further  \'illanies— 
but  who  is  one  man  to  punish  another  ?  I  de(>lare  upon 
my  honour  that  my  only  thought  was  to  prevent  Lord 
Mohun  from  mischief  with  Frank,  and  tlu?  end  of  this 
meeting  was,  that  after  half  a  dozen  jMisses  my  lord  wont 
home  with  a  hurt  wliich  prevented  him  from  lifting  his 
right  arm  for  three  months. 

'  Oh,  Harry,  why  didn't  you  kill  the  villain  ? '    young 
Castlewood  asked.     '  I  can't  walk  without  a  crutch  :    but 
I  could  have  met  him  on  horseback  with  sword  and  pistol.' 
But  Harry  Esmond  said,  '  'Twas  best  to  have  no  mans 
hfe  on  one's  conscience,  not  even  that  villain's  '  ;   and  this 
affair,  which  did  not  occupy  three  minutes,  being  over. 
the  gentlemen  went  back  to  their  wine,  and  my  Lord 
Mohun  to  his  quarters,  where  he  was  laid  up  with  a  fever 
which  had  spared  miscliief  had  it  proved  fatal.     And  vcrv 
soon  after  this  affair  Harry  Esmond  and  his  general  left 
the  camp  for  London  ;    whither  a  certain  reputation  had 
preceded  the  captain,  for  my  Lady  Castlewood  of  Clielsea 
received  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  conquering  hero.    Slie 
gave  a  great  dinner   to  Mr.  Webb,  where  the  generals 
chair  was  cro\\-ned  with  laurels  ;    and  her  ladyship  called 
Esmond's  health  in  a  toast,  to  which  my  kind  general  was 
graciously  pleased  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  :    and 
took  down  a  mob  of  at  least  forty  coaches  to  cheer  our 
general  as  he  came  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  day 
when  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  action. 
The  mob  huzza'ed  and  applauded  him,  as  well  as  the  tine 
company  :   it  was  splendid  to  see  him  waving  his  hat.  and 
bowing,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  Order  of  Generosity. 
He  introduced  Mr.  Esmond  to  Mr.  St.  John  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Harley,  Esquire,  as  he  came  out  of  tie 
House  walking  between  them  ;    and  was  pleased  to  make 
many    flattering    observations    regarding    Mr.    Esmond"; 
behaviour  during  the  three  last  campaigns. 

Mr.  St.  John  (who  had  the  most  winning  presence  of  any 
man  I  ever  saw.  excepting  always  my  peerless  young 
Frank  Castlewood)  said  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Esmond 
before  from  Captain  Steele,  and  how  he  had  helped  Mr. 
Addison  to  write  his  famous  poem  of  the  Campaign. 

'  'Twas  as  great  an  achievement  as  the  victory  of  Blen- 
heim itself,'  Mr.  Harley  said,  who  was  famous  as  a  judgf 
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and  patron  of  letters,  and  so,  jKrhaps,  it  may  be— though 
for  my  part  I  think  there  are  twenty  beautiful  lines,  but  all 
tiie  rest  is  commonplace,  and  Mr.  Addison's  hymn  worth 
a  thousand  such  poems. 

All  the  town  was  indignant  at  my  lord  duke's  unjust 
treatment  of  General  Webb,  and  applauded  the  vote  of 
thanks  which  the  House  of  Commons  gave  to  the  general 
for  his  victorj'  at  Wynendael.     'Tis  certain  that  the  capture 
of  Lille  was  the  consequence  of  that  luckv  achievement 
and  the  humihation  of  the  old  French  king,  who  was  said 
to  suffer  more  at  the  loss  of  this  great  city,  than  from  anv 
of  the  former  victories  our  troops  had'  won  over  hini 
And.  I  think,  no  smaU  part  of  Mr.  Webb's  exultation  at 
his  victory-,  arose  from  the  idea  that  Marlborough  had  been 
disappomted  of  a  great  bribe  the  French  king  had  promised 
lura.  should  the  Giege  be  raised.     The  very  sum  of  money 
ofiered  to  him  was    mentioned  by  the  duke's  enemies- 
and  honest  Mr.  Webb  chuckled  at  *the  notion,  not  only  of 
beatmg  the  French,  but  of  beating  Marlborough  too,  and 
interceptmg  a  conr ry  of  three  millions  of  French  crowns 
that  were  on   their  way  to  the  generalissimo's  insatiable 
pockets,      \\lien  the  general's  lady  went  to  the    queen's 
drawmg-room,  all  the  Tory  women  crowded  round  her  with 
consratulations,  and  made  her  a  train  greater  than  the 
Diicliess  of  Marlborough's  own.     Feasts  were  given  to  the 
general  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  who  vaunted 
Imn  as  the  duke's  equal  in  mihtar\-  skiU;    and  perhaps 
u^-d  the  worthy  soldier  as  their  iWrument,   whilst  he 
thought  they  were  but  acknowledging  his  merits  as  a  com- 
niander     As  the  general's  aide  de  camp,   and   favourite 
ottiuer.  Mr.  Esmond  came   in   for  a  share  of  his  chief's 
IX)pulanty  and  was  presented  to  her  Majesty,  and  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  at  the' request   of  his 
grateful  chief.  ^ 

We  may  be  sure  there  was  one  familv  in  wliich  any  aood 
lortune  that  happened  to  Esmond,  caused  such  a  sincere 
pride  and  pleasure,  that  he,  for  his  part,  was  thankful  he 
could  make  them  so  happy.  With  these  fond  i lends. 
iJu-imeim  and  Oudenarde  seemed  to  be  mere  trithng  inci- 
oents  of  the  war  ;  and  Wynendael  was  its  crowning  victorj'. 
t>nionds  mistress  never  tired  to  hear  accounts  of  the 
l^attle  :  and  I  think  General  Webb's  ladv  grew  jealous  of 
lit:,  for  the  general  was  for  ever  at  Kensington,  and  talking 
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on  that  delijrhtful  theme.  As  for  hJH  uido  de  camp,  though. 
no  doubt,  Esmund'8  own  natural  vanity  was  pleased  at 
the  little  share  of  reputation  which  his  good  fortune  had 
won  him,  yet  it  was  tliiefly  precious  to  him  (ho  may  say  so, 
now  that  he  hath  long  since  outUved  it)  bj-cause  it  pleastd 
his  mistress,  and,  above  all,  because  Beatrix  valued  it. 

As  for  the  old  dowager  of  Chelsea,  never  was  an  oM 
woman  in  all  England  more  delighted  nor  more  gracious 
than  she.  Esmond  had  his  quarters  in  lier  ladyships 
house,  where  the  domestics  were  instruct^  to  consider  him 
as  their  master.  She  bade  him  give  entertainments,  of 
which  she  defrcyed  the  charges,  and  was  charmed  when 
his  guests  were  carried  away  tipsy  in  their  coaches.  She 
must  have  his  picture  taken ;  and  accordingly  he  Mas 
painted  by  Mr.  Jervas,  in  his  red  coat,  and  smiling  upiin 
a  bombshell,  which  was  bursting  at  the  corner  of  the 
piece.  She  vowed  that  unless  he  made  a  great  match,  she 
should  never  die  easy,  and  was  for  ever  bringing  young 
ladies  to  Clielsea,  with  pretty  faces  and  pretty  fortunes 
at  the  disposal  of  the  colonel.  He  smiled  to  think  how 
times  were  altered  with  him,  and  of  the  early  days  in  lii* 
father's  lifetime,  when  a  trembling  page  he  stood  before 
her,  with  her  ladyship's  basin  -^  ftwer,  or  crouched  in  lur 
coach-step.  The  only  fault  she  loand  with  him  was,  that 
he  was  more  sober  than  an  Esmond  ought  to  be  ;  and  would 
neither  be  carried  to  bed  by  his  valet,  nor  lose  his  heart  to 
any  beauty,  whether  of  St.  James's  or  Covent  Garden. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  fidelity  in  love,  and  whence  the 
birth  of  it  ?  'Tis  a  state  of  mind  that  men  fall  into,  and 
depending  on  the  man  rather  than  the  woman.  We  love 
being  in  love,  that's  the  truth  on't.  If  we  had  not  met 
Joan,  we  should  have  met  Kate,  and  adored  her.  We 
know  our  mistresses  are  no  better  than  many  other  women. 
nor  no  prettier,  nor  no  wiser,  nor  no  wittier.  'Tis  not  fcr 
these  reasons  we  love  a  woman,  or  for  any  special  quality 
or  charm  I  know  of  ;  we  might  as  well  demand  that  a  ladv 
should  be  the  tallest  woman  in  the  world,  like  the  Shrop- 
shire giantess,^  as  that  she  should  be  a  paragon  in  anv 
other  character,  before  we  began  to  love  her.  Esmuuii« 
mistress  had  a  thousand  faults  beside  her  charms  :  he  kne- 
both  perfectly  well !     She  was  imperious,  she  was  lighi- 

'  'Tis  not  thus  woman  loves :  Col.  E.  hath  owned  to  this  follv  i:: 
a  score  of  women  besides. — R, 
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minded,  .she  was  Highly,  she  wa.s  false,  she  Iiad  no  reverence 
in  her  charac t.r  ;    she  was  in  everything,  even  in  J>eauty 
Uie  contrast  of  her  mother,  wh-j  was  the  most  devoted 
and  the  least  selfish  of  women.     Well,  from  the  very  fir^t 
moment  he  saw  her  on  t!  ^  stairs  at   Waleote,   Esmond 
Knew  he  loved  Beatrix.     Tiiere  might  be  better  women— 
ue  wanted  tliat  one.     He  cared  for  none  other.     Wa.s  it 
because  she  was  gloriously  beautiful  ?     Beautiful  as  -^he 
wa.s,  he  had  heard  pefjple  say  a  sc.ore  of  times  in  their 
(onipany.   that   Beatrix's   mother  looked   as  young,  and 
wa.s  the  handsomer  of  the  two.     Why  did  her  voice  thrill 
m  his  ear  so  ?     She  could  not  sing  near  so  well  as  Nicolini 
or  Mrs.  Tofts  ;   nay,  .she  sang  out  of  tune,  and  vet  he  liked 
to  hear  her  better  than  St.  Ceciha.     She  had'not  a  finer 
complexion  than  Mrs.  Steele  (Dick's  wife,  whom  he  had 
now  got.  and  who  ruled  poor  Dick  with  a  rod  of  pickle) 
and  yet  to  see  her  dazzled  Esmond ;    he  would  shut  his 
eyes,  and  the  thought  of  her  dazzled  him  all  the  same.     She 
was  brilhant  and  hvely  in  talk,  but  not  so  incomparably 
witty  as  her  mother,  who,  when  she  was  cheerful,  said  the 
nne^t  things ;    but  yet  to  hear  her,  and  to  be  with  her, 
was  Lsmond  s  greatest  pleasure.    Days  passed  away  between 
iim  and  these  ladies,  he  scarce  knew  how.     He  poured  his 
iieart  out  to  them,  so  as  he  never  could  in  any  other  com- 
pany, where  he  hath  generaUy  passed  for  being  moody,  or 
>upercihou8  and  sUent.     This  society  i  was  more  delightful 
than  that  of  the  greatest  wits  to  him.     May  Heaven  pardon 
him  the  hes  he  told  the  dowager  at  Chelsea,  in  order  to 

^r  f  ^^!^^*  ^^^  ^^'"?  *^*'*>'  ^^  Kensington  ;  the  business 
at  tiie  Ordnance  which  he  invented  ;  the  interview  with 
hH  ^neral,  the  courts  and  statesman's  levees  which  he 
nidnt  frequent  and  describe  ;  who  wore  a  new  suit  on 
hunday  at  St.  James's  or  at  the  queen's  birthday  ;  how 
many  coaches  filled  the  street  at  Mr.  Harley's  lev^  ;  how 
many  bottles  he  had  had  the  honour  to  drink  overnight 

r'  .  JJ'-  ?.V  /^'^^  *^  *^«  '  <^<^oa  Tree,'  or  at  the  '  Garter ' 
with  Mr.  VNalpole  and  Mr.  Steele. 

Mistress  Beatrix  Esmond  had  been  a  dozen  times  on  the 
pumt  of  making  great  matches,  so  the  Court  scandal  said  : 
out  for  his  part  Esmond  never  would  beheve  the  stories 
against  her  ;    and  came  back,  after  three  years'  absence 

rhl/^"^"  ""/^so  ^as  his  to  them,  a  thousand,  thousand  times  more 
cnarming,  for  where  was  his  equal  ?— R. 
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from  her,  not  so  frantic  an  he  liad  Ix^en  porhapn,  but  sUll 
hungering  after  her  and  no  r  ler  ;  still  ho|M>ful,  .still  kndl- 
in<j.  with  his  heart  in  his  hand  for  the  young  lady  to  take. 
We  were  now  got  to  1709.  She  was  near  twenty- two  yeiii> 
old.  and  three  years  at  Court,  and  without  a  husband.* 

*  'Tis  not  for  want  of  being  asked,'  I^dy  (Jastlewood  .said. 
looking  into  Esmond's  heart,  as  she  Could,  with  that 
pert.^ptiveness  affection  gives.  '  But  .she  will  make  no 
mean  match.  Harry  :  she  will  not  marry  as  I  would  hav.> 
her  ;  the  person  whom  I  should  like  to'  call  my  son,  and 
Henr\-  Esmond  knows  who  that  is,  is  best  .served  by  mv 
not  pressing  his  claim.  Beatrix  is  so  wilful,  that  'what 
I  would  urge  on  her,  she  would  be  sure  to  re.sist.  Tiie 
man  who  would  marry  her  will  not  be  happy  with  hei. 
unles.s  he  be  a  great  person,  and  can  put  her  in  a  great 
position.  Beatrix  loves  admiration  more  than  love  ;  and 
longs,  beyond  all  things,  for  command.  Why  should 
a  mother  speak  so  of  her  child  ?  You  are  my 'son.  too. 
Harry.  You  should  know  the  truth  about  your  sister. 
I  thought  you  might  cure  yourself  of  your  pa.ssion.*  my 
lady  added  fondly.  'Other  people  can  cure  themselves 
of  that  folly,  you  know.  But  I  see  you  are  still  as  infatuated 
as  ever.  When  we  read  your  name  in  the  Gazette,  I  plead*  1 
for  you,  my  poor  boy.  Poor  boy,  indee<l  !  You  are 
growing  a  grave  old  gentleman  now.  and  I  am  an  old 
woman.  She  likes  your  fame  well  enougl  tnd  she  likt> 
your  person.  She  says  you  have  wit.  ar  fire,  and  go<xl 
breeding,  and  are  more  natural  than  tlit  tine  gentleme!i 
of  the  Court.  But  this  is  not  enough.  She  want?  a  coni- 
mander-in-ohief .  and  not  a  colonel.  Were  a  duko  to  ask  lier. 
she  would  loave  an  earl  whom  she  had  promised.  I  toid 
you  so  before.     I  know  not  how  my  poor  girl  is  so  "orldly." 

'  Well.'  says  Esmond.  '  a  man  can  but  give  his  host  and 
his  all.  She  has  that  from  me.  What  httle  reputati"!: 
I  have  wo  ^  I  swear  I  cared  for  it  because  I  thought  Beatrix 
>\ould  be  >leased  with  it.  Wliat  caiv  I  to  be  a  cojon-'l 
or  a  general  ?  Think  you  'twill  matter  a  few  score  year- 
hei\ce.  what  our  foolish  honours  to-day  are  ?  I  would 
have  had  a  little  fame,  tiiat  she  might  wear  it  in  her  iiat. 
If  I  had  anything  better,  I  would  endow  her  with  it.  Ir 
she  wants  my  life.  I  would  give  it  her.  If  she  niarrie- 
another.  I  will  say  Cod  bless  him.  I  make  no  boast,  n  r 
no  complaint.     I 'think  my  tidelity  is  folly,  perhaps.    But 
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It  i«.  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  love  her.  You  are 
a  thousand  times  better:  the  fondest,  the  fairest  the 
dearest,  of  women.  Sure,  my  dear  ladv,  I  see  all  Beatrix*, 
taults  as  well  as  you  do.  But  she  is  m'v  fate.  Tis  endur- 
.^ble.  I  shall  not  die  for  not  having  hef.  I  think  I  should 
b^  no  happier  if  I  won  her.  Que  voukzvous  ^  as  mv  ladv 
<•!  Chelsea  would  say.     Je  I'aime.^ 

•  I  wish  she  would  have  you.'  said  Harr\''s  fond  mistre«« 
civinjr  a  hand  to  him.  He  kissed  the  fair  hand  ('twas  the 
prettiest  dimpled  httle  hand  in  the  world,  and  mv  Ladv 
I  astleword.  though  now  almost  fortv  vears  old.  did  nJt 
.«.k  to  be  within  ten  years  of  her  age).  He  kissed  and 
kt-pt  lier  fair  hand.  a.s  thev  talked  together. 

•  Why;    says   he.    '  shoiild   she   hear   me  /     She   knows 
what  1  \vould  say.     Far  or  near,  she  knows  I'm  her  <lave 
I  have  sold  myself  for  nothing,  it  mav  be.     Well    'tis  the 
puce  I  choose  to  take.      I   am  worth  nothing,  or  I  am 
wonh  all. 

•  You  are  such  a  treasure.'  Esmonds  mistress  was  pleased 
to  say.   "that   the  woman  who  has  vour  love,  .shouldn't 
change  it  away  against  a  kingdom.  I  think.     I  am  a  countrv- 
hred  woman,  and  cannot  say  but   the  ambitions  of  the 
to«n  ^m  mean  to  me.     I  never  was  awe-stricken  bv  my 
lady   duchesss   rank  and   finery,  or   afraid.'   she   added 
with  a  slv  laugh.  •  of  an^-thing  but  her  temper.     I  hear  of 
Court  ladies  who  pine  because  her  Majestv  looks  cold  on 
them  :    and  great  noblemen  who  would  give  a  limb  that 
they  might  wear  a  garter  on  the  other.     Tliis  worldliness 
\Miich  1  cant  comprehend,  was  born  \Wth  Beatrix,  who 
nn  the  fii^t  day  of  her  waiting,  was  a  perfect  courtier.' 
\  e  are  like  sisters,  and  she  the  eldest  sister,  .somehow. 
Mie  tells  me  I  have  a  mean  spirit.     I  laugh,  and  <av  she 
adores  a  coach-and-six.     I  cannot  reason  her  out  of  her 
ambition.      Tis  natural  to  her.  as  to  me  to  love  quiet. 
and  be  indifferent  about  rank  and  riches.     \^liat  are  thev 
Harry  >    and  for  how  long  do  they  last  /     Our  home  'is 
not  here.      She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  hke  an 
ancrei  that  wa<  only  on  earth  on  a  visit.     '  Our  home  is 
^Miere  the  ju.  t  are.  and  where  our  sins  and  sorrows  enter 
not.    My  father  used  to  rebuke  me.  and  sav  that  I  was 
too  hopeful  about  Heaven.     But  I  cannot  help  mv  nature 
and  grow  obstinate  as  I  grow  to  be  an  old  woman  ;    and 
^^  1  love  my  children  so,  sure  our  Father  loves  us  with 
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a  tlmusHrid  mmI  a  thotiHand  tinu***  ^rrater  loviv  It  mui^t 
be  that  we  nail  ineot  yonder,  und  Jh'  linppy.  Ye»,  you— 
and  my  ohildni  vnd  my  dear  lotti.  !)«>  y<m  kn(»\v.  Harrv. 
»iuvc  his  drt*(>  .  ha«  always  wciiutl  to  me  as  if  his  lu\c 
came  baik  tu  -ne. .  nd  that  we  are  parte<l  no  more.  Perhaps 
he  is  here  ^w.-  .  ifarry — I  think  he  is.  ForRiven  I  am  sun- 
he  is:  r.fM  \[r.  Atterhury  absolved  him,  an. I  he  dsttl 
forgiving.  (>h,  vhi.t  a  noble  heart  he  had  !  How  generoii* 
he  was!     t  u.is     i  t  fifteen,  and  a  child  wii<i\  he  marrJjMi 


nie.  Hov  pKui  'if  'v^y  •  >  oop  to  me  !  He  was  alway> 
gcKMl  to  the  jHior  aivl  iiut'l.U  .  She  Htop|)ed,  '  hen  presently, 
with  a  pe  i.'i\:  "vp;  >>.ion,  as  if  her  eyt^  wrre  hmking  intc 
Heaven,  am  .-aw  lay  hrd  there,  she  smiled,  and  gave  a  little 
laugh.  *I  i.'ugh  to  see  you,  sir,'  she  says;  'when  you 
coni>\  it  seem-,  as  if  you  never  were  away.'  One  liiay 
put  her  woitLs  down,  and  remember  them,  biit  how  describe 
her  sweet  tt)ne8,  sweeter  than  musie. 

My  youiifj  lord  did  not  eome  home  at   the  end  of  tiic 
campaign,  and  wrote  that  he  was  kept  at   Bruxelles  on 
military  duty.     Indeed,  I  believe  he  was  engaged  in  layiiic 
siege  to  a  certain  lady,  who  was  of  the  suite  of  Madame 
de  Soissons,  the  Prince  of  Savoy's  mother,  who  was  ju>t 
dead,  and  who,  Uke  the  Flemish  fortresses,  was  taken  and 
retaken  a  great  number  of  times  during  the  war.  and 
occupied  by  French,  EngUsh,  and  Imperialists.     Of  cours-. 
Mr.  Esmond  did  not  think  fit  to  enlighten  Lady  Castlewcxxi 
regarding  the  young  scapegrace's  doings  :   nor  had  he  sa  • 
a  word  about  the  affair  with  Lord  Mohun,  knowing  In 
abhorrent  that  man's  name  ^\as  to  his  mistress.     Frai.-i 
did  not  waste  much  time  or  money  on  pen  and  ink  ;  and 
when  Harry  came  home  with  his  general,  only  ^\rit  tv 
lines  to  his  mother,  to  say  his  w  ound  in  the  leg  \va>  alnu >^• 
healed,  that  he  would  keep  his  coming  of  age  next  y ear- 
that  the  duty  aforesaid  would  keep  him  at  Bruxelles,  and 
that  Cousin  Harry  would  tell  all  the  nevs. 

But  from  Bruxelles,  knowing  how  the  Lady  CastleMo-i-d 
always  liked  to  have  a  letter  about  the  famous  iTnli  .: 
1)(  -ember,  my  lord  wTit  her  a  long  and  full  one.  and  in  xh> 
\w  must  have  described  the  affair  with  Mohun  ;  for  wher. 
Mr.  E.smond  came  to  visit  his  mistress  one  day.  early  :r; 
the  new  year,  to  his  great  wonderment,  she  and  her  daughtrr 
both  came  up  and  saluted  him,  and  after  them  tiie  d  vasr-r 
of  Chelsea,  Itn.     whose  chairman  had  just   brouj.       L^r 
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bdrnhip  from  her  village  to  Kprwington  across  the  field** 
Afftr  thM  honour.  I  wy,  from  th«  two  ladies  of  Castleuood 
"','.  r^'^'f^r  '•»'";•  f'"-"»"l  in  great  Htate.  with  her  grand 
tall  head-dress  of  King  Jaine«'H  reign,  that  Hhe  never  for- 
».>ok.  and  said,  '  Cousin  Henry,  all  our  family  hav  met  • 
and  ue  thank  you  cousin,  for  your  noble  conduct  towardil 
the  head  of  our  house.'  And  pr>inting  to  her  hlu.shine 
.i,eek.  she  made  Mr.  Esmond  awan^  that  he  \ta.s  to  eniov 
tne  rapture  of  an  embrace  there.  Having  .fluted  one 
.  n«k.  she  turned  to  him  the  other.  '  Cousin  Harrv,'  said 
fxith  the  other  ladies,  n  a  little  chorun.  '  we  thank  vou  for 
your  noble  conduct  ;  '  and  then  Harrv  became  aua're  tl.at 
the  stor>-  of  the  LiUe  affair  had  come  to  hih  kin-wonien's 

*T.       .  "'^^  ^'™  ^''  *'^*'"  ^^^n»  a"  fluting  hi.u  a*  one 
of  their  family. 

Th»-  tables  of   the  dining-n  om   «   "<■  laid  for  a   CTf-at 
entertainment;    and  the  ladies  were        gala  dress«,~n,v 

•'  f  ^V  .  '?  ^'^^  '"^^^^"^  '<^'''  ^^-  ladv  vi.scountefi. 
out  of  bla/  k.  and  looking'  fair  and  happv,  a  ravir  and 
tn*-  maid  .f  iionour  attired  with  that  splendour  \vhirh 
naturally  distinguished  her.  and  wearing  on  her  beautiful 
br»^a>t  the  trench  officer's  star  which  Frank  had  spnt  li.  me 
att*-r  Kammie.s. 

Vou  see.  'tis  a  gala  day  with  us.  says  shi  Uncing 
do>.vB  to  the  sur  eoruplac-ntly,  '  and  .ve  have  our  ordere 
on.  Does  not  mamma  lo<jk  charming  ?  •'r«a.-s  I  dr  ^ 
her:  Indeed,  Esmond's  dear  mistress,  bushing  i  he 
Iwked  at  her.  with  her  beautiful  fair  hair  ard  n  e!  ant 
arc-v.<  according  to  t  >  mcd^.  appeared  to  \x^  e  the  h.ape 
and  .  jmplexion  of  a  i^irl  of  twenty 

< »i  the  table  was  a  fine  sword,  with  a  red  -^Iv^-t  stabbaid 
auo  beautiful  chased  silver  handle,  wj-  a  blue  ribbon 
fur  a  sword-knot.  •  U-hat  is  tnis  .'  ...  .s  the  captain. 
k'-'ing  up  to  1  ok  at  mis  pretty  piece. 

M>.  Beatrix  advanced  tow^-      .'      Kneel  down.'  sav.s 

^.K- ;      ^^,■  du  .  you  our  knight  v  .u.  thi.-    -^  md  .«^he  waved 

t!ie  .w.,rd  over  hi.,  head-  my  lad-    ti  wag-r  hath  given 

ne  .«.Hd  :  and  I  giv.  the  nbk      and  niammu  hath^«-n 

on  the  fnngf. 

■  Put  rhe  sword  on  him.  Beatrix.' .«     -  ,   .ther      '  You 

are  our  .,ug!u.  Harr     -our  true  kn.     t  fake  a  mothers 

uank5  and  pra^-ers      r  defending  ht^r  -  my  dear,  dear 

>-.trna.      i5ht  cc  uld  say  no  mon  .  and  e .  c !.  ue  dowager  was 
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affected,  for  a  couple  of  rebellious  tears  made  sad  marks 
down  those  wrinkled  old  roses  which  Esmond  had  just 
been  allowed  to  salute. 

'  We  had  a  letter  from  dearest  Frank,'  his  mother  said, 
'  three  days  since,  whilst  you  were  on  your  visit  to  your 
friend  Captain  Steele,  at  Hampton.  He  told  us  all  that 
you  had  done,  and  how  nobly  you  had  put  yourself  between 
him  and  that — that  wretch.' 

'And  I  adopt  you  from  this  day,'  says  the  dowager; 
'  and  I  wish  I  was  richer,  for  your  sake,  son  Esmond,'  she 
added,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  ;  and  as  Mr.  Esmond 
dutifully  went  down  on  his  knee  before  her  ladyship, 
she  cast  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceihng  (the  gilt  chandelier, 
and  the  twelve  wax  candles  in  it,  for  the  party  was  numer- 
ous), and  invoked  a  blessing  from  that  quarter  upon  the 
newly  adopted  son. 

'  Dear  Frank,'  says  the  other  viscountess,  '  how  fond  he 
is  of  his  miUtary  profession  !  He  is  studying  fortification 
very  hard.  I  wish  he  were  here.  We  shall  keep  his  coming 
of  age  at  Castlewood  next  year.' 

'  If  the  campaign  permit  us,'  says  Mr.  Esmond. 

*  I  am  never  afraid  when  he  is  with  you,'  cries  the  boy's 
mother.     '  I  am  sure  my  Henry  will  always  defend  him.' 

'  But  there  will  be  a  peace  before  next  year  ;  we  know  it 
for  certain,'  cries  the  maid  of  honour.  '  Lord  Marlborougli 
will  be  dismissed,  and  that  horrible  duchess  turned  out  of 
all  her  places.  Her  Majesty  won't  speak  to  her  now.  Did 
you  see  her  at  Bushy,  Harry  ?  she  is  furious,  and  she  ranges 
about  the  park  like  a  lioness,  and  tears  people's  eyes  out.' 

'  And  the  Princess  Anne  will  send  for  somebody,'  says 
my  lady  of  Chelsea,  taking  out  her  medal  and  kissing  it.' 

'Did  you  see  the  king  at  Oudenarde,  Harry?'  his 
mistress  asked.  She  was  a  stanch  Jacobite,  and  would  no 
more  have  thought  of  denying  her  king  than  her  God. 

'  I  saw  the  young  Hanoverian  only,'  Harry  said,  '  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George.' 

'  The  king,  sir,  the  king ! '  said  the  ladies  and  iMiss 
Beatrix  ;  and  she  clapped  her  pretty  hands,  and  cried, 
'  Vive  le  Roy  ! ' 

By  this  time  there  came  a  thundering  knock,  that  drove 
in  the  doors  of  the  house  almosc.  It  was  three  o'cloek, 
and  the  company  were  arriving  ;  and  presently  the  servant 
announced  Captain  Steele  and  his  lady. 


'  VIVE  LE  ROY  ! 
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Captain  and  Mrs.  Steele,  who  were  the  first  to  arrive  had 
driven  to  Kensington  from  their  country-house,  the  Hovel 
at  Hampton  ^ylck  '  Not  from  our  mansion  in  Bloomsburv 
Square,  as  Mrs.  Steele  took  care  to  inform  the  ladies 
Indeed  Harry  had  ridden  away  from  Hampton  that  very 
morning,  leaving  the  couple  by  the  ears  ;  for  from  the 
chamber  where  he  lay,  in  a  bed  that  was  none  of  the 
cleanest,  and  kept  awake  by  the  company  which  he  had 
in  his  own  bed,  and  the  quarrel  which  was  going  on  in  the 
next  room  he  could  hear  both  night  and  morning  the 
curtam  lecture  which  Mrs.  Steele  was  in  the  habit  of 
administering  to  poor  Dick. 

At  night  it  (^d  not  matter  so  much  for  the  culprit; 
Dick  was  fuddled,  and  when  in  that  way  no  scolding  could 
mterrupt  his  benevolence.  Mr.  Esmond  could  hekv  him 
coaxing  and  speaking  in  that  maudhn  manner,  which 
punch  and  claret  produce,  to  his  beloved  Prue,  and  beseech- 
mg  her  to  remeu.  oer  that  there  was  a  distiwisht  officer  ithe  nex 
ro«6  who  would  overhear  b^r.  She  went  on,  nevertheless, 
aling  him  a  drunken  wretch,  and  was  only  interrupted 
in  her  harangues  by  the  captain's  snorin<r  ^ 

In  the  morning,  the  unhappy  victim  awoke  to  a  headache 

wl^n  th^r.'  T  ^"^  ^^"^  ^''''^.  "^P*^'"«  ^«n^«  t«  dinner 
A\hen  there  s  not  a  guinea  in  the  house  ?     How  am  I  to 

give  dinners  when  you  leave  me  without  a  shilling  ?     Hoav 

boforp  iVv.'T''"^  ^"^  Kensington  in  my  yellow  satin  sack 
be  ore  all  the  fine  company  ?     I've  nothing  fit  to  put  on  ; 

n  errunHrH  T1'"  '^'  ^-^^P"*^  ^^'^"*  ^^-^'-  Esmond 
nHl£K^M'^-*^^^'''^^"  '^  «^^"^*^d  to  be  growing  too 
nt.mate  by  blowing  his  nose  as  loudly  as  ever  he  could,  at 
he  «ound  of  which  trumpet  there  came  a  lull.     But  Dick 

7".  Mr'T^'i  '^7^^'  '"'  V^^  ''"^  «^°"«'  ^«d  'twas  to 
So  wpr.  f^^  pleasure,  that  the  ladies  of  Castlewood, 

Z7    ll"^^^  °^  '}''  ^"'^"  ^^^'O"'  '"^ited  Mrs.  Steele, 
nnf^hi  u^P^^'"  f  ""^  ^"«  l^y'  there  was  a  great  and 

SsentT^^T."^  company:  my  lady  of  Chelsea 
atTendan^"  „f  !?  '^''''^''  and  hverios  to  aid  the  modest 
\Vebb  H^rr  '^t-'!r«'°"  ^^^'^  '''^  Lieutenant-General 
possession  ^5  ^T^  P^^l^"'  °^  '''^""^  tJ»«  dowager  took 
C  ^rC?  ""^''  '^«Piended  in  velvet  and  gold  lace  ; 
Henrv  ??  tT^  s  new  acquaintance,  the  Right  Honourable 
«enrv  St.  John,  Esqmre,  the  general's  kiniman,  who  was 
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charmed  with  the  Lady  Castlewotid,  even  more  than  witli 
her  daughter ;  there  was  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  in 
the  kingdom,  tlie  Scots  Duke  of  Hamilton,  just  created 
Duke  of  Brandon  in  England  ;  and  two  other  noble  lords 
of  the  Tory  party,  my  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  another 
I  have  forgot ;  and  for  ladies,  her  grace  the  Duchess  of 
Ormonde  and  her  daughters,  the  Lady  Mary  and  the  Lady 
Betty,  the  former  one  of  Mistress  Beatrix's  colleagues  iii 
waiting  on  the  queen. 

'  What  a  party  of  Tories  ! '  whispered  Captain  Steele  t<^ 
Esmond,  as  v.e  were  assembled  in  the  parlour  before 
dinner.  Indeed,  all  the  company  present,  save  Steele,  were 
of  that  faction. 

Mr.  St.  John  made  his  special  compliments  to  Mrs.  Steele. 
and  so  charmed  her  that  she  declared  she  would  have  Steele 
a  Tory  too. 

'  Or  mil  you  have  me  a  Whig  ?  '  says  Mr.  St.  John. 
*  I  think,  madam,  you  could  convert  a  man  to  anything." 

*  If  Mr.  St.  John  ever  comes  to  Bloomsbury  Square  I  will 
t«ach  liim  what  I  know,'  says  Mrs.  Steele,  dropping  her 
handsome  eyes.    '  Do  you  know  Bloomsbury  Square  V " 

'  Do  I  know  the  Mall  ?  Do  I  know  the  Opera  ?  Do 
I  know  the  reigning  toast  ?  Why,  Bloomsbury  is  the  ven 
height  of  the  mode,'  says  Mr.  St.  John.  '  'Tis  rm  in  urbi. 
You  have  gardens  all  the  way  to  Hampstead,  and  palace> 
round  about  you — Southampton  House  and  Montaeue 
House.' 

'  Where  you  \ATetches  go  and  fight  duels,'  cries  Mrs.  St^'le. 

*  Of  which  the  ladies  are  the  cause  !  '  says  her  entertainer. 
'  Madam,  is  Dick  a  good  swordsman  ?  How  charming  the 
Tatler  is  !  We  all  recognized  your  portrait  in  the  49th 
number,  and  I  have  been  dying  to  know  you  ever  since 
I  read  it.  "  Aspasia  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
beauteous  order  of  love."  Doth  not  the  passage  run  so  ? 
"  In  this  accomplished  lady  love  is  the  constant  cfftvt 
though  it  is  never  the  design  ;  yet  though  her  mien  Carrie- 
much  more  invitation  than  command,  to  behold  her  i>  an 
immediate  check  to  loose  behaviour,  and  to  love  lur  i- 
a  liberal  education."  ' 

'  Oh,  indeed  ! '    says  Mrs.  Steele,  who  did  not  seem  t 
understand  a  word  of  what  the  gentleman  was  sayinL^ 

'  Who  could  fail  to  be  accomplished  under  such  a  mi.- 
tres.s  ?  '  says  Mr.  St.  John,  still  gallant  and  bowing. 


PERICLES  SPEAKS  OF  ASPASIA  W 

'  Mistress  !  upon  my  word,  sir  ! '  cries  the  ladv  » If 
you  mean  me  sir,  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  aiu  the 
captain  s  wife. 

'  Sure  we  aU  know  it,'  answers  Mr.  .St.  John,  keeping  his 
rrnintenance  very  gravely;    and  Steele  broke  in/.aLg, 

T«a8  not^  about  Mrs.  Steele  I  writ  that  paper-though 
I  am  sure  she  is  MY>rthy  of  any  compliment  I  can  pay  her~ 
but  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings.'  i  ^   * 

'  I  hear  Mr  Addison  is  equally  famous  as  a  wit  and 
a  poet,  says  Mr.  St.  John.  '  Is  it  true  that  his  hand  is  to 
be  found  m  your  TaOer,  Mr.  Steele  ' ' 

'  WTiether  'tis  the  sublime  or  the  humorous,  no  man  can 
come  near  him,'  cnes  Steele. 

^   '  A  fig,  Dick,  for  your  Mr.  Addison  ! '  cries  out  his  lady  • 

u  gentleman  who  gives  himself  such  airs  and  holds  his  head 

so  high  now.     I  hope  your  ladj-ship  thinks  as  I  do  :  I  can't 

bear  those  very  fair  men  ^A^th  white  evelashes-a  black 

S  M  "^i  !^  '^'  ^"^^  "^^^  ^'  ^^W-  appLded  and 
made  Mrs.  Steele  a  bow  for  this  compliment.      '  As  for  this 

Mr   Addison,    she  went  on,  'he  comes  to  dine  with  the 

captain  sometimes,  never  savs  a  word   to  me    and  then 

vour  Mr  Addison  when  he  had  but  one  coat  to  his  back 
and  that  «ith  a  patch  at  the  elboAA- '  ' 

Mr  St'^i:^  P-T-'  ^i  *^'  ^^^'''''  ■  ^*°"  ^''^^'^''  ^'''  «aV8 
frnn,  /.  u  ■  ^'^  'l^^^'^^g  ^o  hear  of  one  man  of  letters 
from  the  charming  \iife  of  another.' 

'  Law.  I  could  tell  you  ever  so  much  about  'em  '  con- 
mues  the  vo  uble  lady.     '  What  do  you  thirl  the  captan 
?«t  now  v-a  httle  hunchback  fellow-a  Uttle  hop-o'- 
my-thumb  creature  that  he  calls  a  poet-a  httle  Po^pish 

pam^n!*''  *^^'^  ^'^  *"''  '""  ^^^  ^'''''^'^  whispers  her  com- 
theS^  -T-""  ^''P'^*'  ^''^"-^  ^'"^  "^"^^  '^  P«P^''  «avs 

slenLrdAn!,"T  ^^  '''^^  «  Pa^toial  pocnn-all  about 
Miepherds  and  shepherdesses,  vou  know.^ 

lauJhinl!?^'^^^''''^'^.^^''^  "  ""'^  ^'•^k.-  savs  mv  mistress, 

this  o„pir  ?i?."°*  ^"'''^'  *^"*  ^^'^  ^■^P^'^'"  »"«"KJ't  honu- 
ttu.  queer  httle  creature  when  she  was  in  bed\ith  her 

'  See  Appendix,  p.  4«>i. 
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first  boy.  ntul  it  was  n  mercy  ho  had  come  no  sooner  ;  and 
Dit  k  raved  about  his  (jcnus,  and  was  always  raving  about 
^^(.me  nonsense  or  otlier.' 

"  W'liich  of  t  lie  Tatlfrs  do  you  prefer,  Mrs.  Steele  : " 
asked  Mr.  St.  John. 

'  1  never  read  but  one.  and  think  it  all  a  pack  of  rubbisli. 
sir.'  says  the  lady.  '  Such  stuff  about  Bickerstaffe.  and 
Distaff,  and  (Juartei-statf,  as  it  all  is  !  There's  the  captain 
going  on  still  with  the  burgundy — I  know  he'll  be  tipsy 
before  he  stops — Captain  Steele  !  ' 

'  I  drink  to  your  eyes,  my  dear,'  says  the  captain,  who 
seemed  to  think  his  wife  charming,  and  to  receive  as 
genuine  all  the  satiric  compliments  which  Mr.  St.  John  paid 
her. 

All  this  while  the  maid  of  honour  had  been  trying  to  stt 
Mr.  Esmond  tu  lalk.  and  no  doubt  voted  him  a  dull  fellow. 
For,  bj'  some  mistake,  just  as  he  was  going  to  pop  into  t!.e 
vacant  place,  he  was  placed  far  away  from  Beatrix's  chair. 
who  sat  between  his  grace  and  my  Lord  Ashbumham.  and 
shrugged  her  lovely  white  shoulders,  and  cast  a  look  a.-*  if  to 
say,  *  Pity  me.'  to  her  cousin.  My  lord  duke  and  his  youn^: 
neighbour  were  presently  in  a  very  animated  and  elo>e 
coii.'ersation.  Mrs.  Beatrix  could  no  more  help  using  her 
eyes  than  the  sun  can  help  shining,  and  setting  those  it 
shines  on  a-burning.  By  the  time  the  first  course  \\a> 
done  the  dinner  seemed  long  to  Esmond  :  by  the  time  tie 
soup  came  he  fancied  they  must  have  been  hours  at  table : 
and  as  for  the  sweets  and  jellies  he  thought  they  never  wo\i:.i 
be  done. 

At  length  the  ladies  rose,  Beatrix  throwing  a  Partiiia:. 
glance  at  her  duke  as  she  retreated  ;  a  fresh  bottle  and 
glasses  were  fetched,  and  toasts  were  called.  Mr.  St.  John 
asked  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  compa:  v 
to  drink  to  the  health  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Brandin 
Another  lord  gave  General  Webb's  health,  '  and  may  lie  z"' 
the  command  the  bravest  officer  in  the  world  deservt->. 
Mr.  Webb  thanked  the  company,  complimented  his  ade 
de  camp,  and  fought  his  famous  battle  over  again. 

'  II  est  fatiguant,'  whispers  Mr.  St.  John, '  avec  sa  tromp-ti- 
de  WynendaeL' 

Captain  Steele,  who  was  not  of  our  side,  loyally  gave  tie 
health  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  genera)  vi 
the  age. 


WE  DRINK  TOASTS 
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,r  i,^"u1  '°  \  ^'  greatest  general  with  all  mv  heart,'  .sav.s 
Mr.  Webb  ;  there  can  b<;  no  gainsaying  that  character  of 
liin..  My  glass  goefj  to  the  general,  and  not  to  the  duke, 
Mr.  fMeele.  And  the  stout  old  gentleman  emptied  his  bum- 
pr  :  to  which  Dick  replied  by  filling  and  emptying  a  pair 
of  brimmers,  one  f{.r  the  general  and  one  for  the  duke. 

And  now  his  grace  of  Hamilton,  rising  up,  with  flashing 
eye:,  (we  had  all  been  drinking  pretty  freely),  proposed 
a  toast  to  the  loyely,  to  the  incomparable  Mrs.  Beatrix 
L-Miiond  ;  we  all  drank  it  with  cheers,  and  my  Lord  Ash- 
burnham  especially,  with  a  shout  of  enthusiasm. 

■  \^  ^»at  a  pity  there  is  a  Duchess  of  Hamilton,'  whispers 
bt.  John,  who  drank  more  wine  and  yet  w.ih  more  steady 
than  most  of  the  others,  and  we  entered  the  drawing-room 
wlK-re  the  ladie.s  were  at  their  tea.  As  for  poor  Dick,  we 
were  obliged  to  leave  him  alone  at  the  dining-table,  where 
he  was  hiccupping  out  the  lines  from  the  Campaian,  in 
whi(  ii  the  greatest  poet  had  celebrated  the  greatest  general 
in  the  world  ;  and  Harry  Esmond  found  him,  half  an  hour 
a  tf-r«  ards,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  liquor,  and  wceninj/ 
aFxjut  tile  treachery  of  Tom  Boxer.^ 

The  drawing-room  was  all  dark  to  poor  Harry,  in  spite  of 
tK-  grand  illumination.  Beatrix  scarce  spoke  to  him. 
.^hen  my  ord  duke  went  away,  she  practi.sed  upon  the 
n>-xt  in  rank,  and  plied  my  young  Lord  A.shburnham  with 
a.l  the  hre  of  her  eyes  and  the  fascinations  of  her  wit. 
•Most  of  the  party  were  set  to  cards,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  after 
vcuvning  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Steele,  whom  he  did  not  care 
tn  pursue  any  more,  and  talking  in  his  most  brilliant 
animated  way  to  Lady  Ca-stlewood.  whom  he  pronounced 
u.  be  beautiful,  of  a  far  higher  order  of  beauty  than  her 
daiicrhter  presently  took  his  leave,  and  went  hisVav.  The 
I'-t  ot  the  company  speedily  followed,  my  Lord  Ashburn- 
iam  the  last  throwing  fierj-  glances  at  the  smiling  young 
l-Miptre^..  who  had  bewitched  mon  heart.,  than  his  in  her 
tlirall. 

No  doubt,  as  a  kinsman  of  the  house.  Mr.  Esmond  thought 
nt  tu  be  the  last  of  all  in  it  ;  he  remained  after  thf  .-oar-hc^ 
iiad  10  led  away— after  his  dowager  aunts  chair  and  Ham- 
beaux  had  marched  off  in  the  darkne^^s  towards  Chelsea,  and 
le  town  s-people  had  gone  to  bed.  who  had  been  drawn  into 
I 't-  ..quare  to  gape  at  the  unusual  assemblatrf-  of  chairs  and 
luariuts,  lackeys  and  torchmen.      Tlie  p«wr  mean  wretch 
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linRpred  yet  for  a  few  luinutos,  to  see  whether  the  girl  Mould 
vouchsafe  him  a  smile,  or  n  parting  wonl  of  connolation. 
But  her  enthusiasm  of  the  morning  was  quite  died  out.  or 
she  chose  to  be  in  a  different  mood.  She  fell  to  joking 
about  tlio  dowdy  appearance  of  iMdy  Betty,  and  mimicked 
the  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Stwle  ;  and  then  slu^'put  up  her  little 
hand  to  her  mouth  and  yawned,  lighted  a  tapcr,and  shrupgtxl 
her  shoulders,  and  dropping  Mr.  Esmond  a  saucy  curtsy, 
sailed  off  to  bed. 

'The  day  began  so  well,  Henry,  that  I  had  hoptxl  it 
might  have  ended  better,'  was  all  the  consolation  that  ptM)r 
Esmond's  fond  mistress  could  give  him  ;  and  as  he  trudgtxl 
home  through  the  dark  alone,  he  thought,  with  bitter  rape 
in  his  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  almost  revolt  against  the 
sacrifice  he  h.ad  made  :— '  She  would  have  me,'  thought  he. 
'  had  I  but  a  name  to  give  her.  But  for  my  promise  to  her 
father,  I  might  have  my  rank  and  my  mistress  too.' 

I  suppose  a  man's  vanity  is  stronger  than  any  other 
passion  in  him  ;  for  I  blush,  even  now,  as  I  recall  the 
humiliation  of  those  distant  days,  the  memory  of  which 
still  smarts,  though  the  fever  of  baulked  desire  has  passed 
away  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago.  When  the  writer's 
descendants  come  to  read  this  memoir,  I  wonder  will  they 
have  lived  to  experience  a  similar  defeat  and  shame  ?  Will 
they  ever  have  knelt  to  a  woman,  who  has  listened  to  them, 
and  played  with  them,  and  laughed  at  them — who  beckoning 
them  with  lures  and  caresses,  and  with  Yes,  smiling  from 
her  eyes,  has  tricked  them  on  to  their  knees,  and  turned 
her  back  and  left  them  ?  All  this  shame  Mr.  Esmond  had 
to  undergo  ;  and  he  submitted,  and  revolted,  and  presently 
came  crouching  back  for  more. 

After  this  feste,  my  young  Lord  Ashburnham's  coach 
was  for  ever  rolling  in  and  out  of  Kensmgton  Square  :  hi* 
lady-mother  came  to  visit  Esmond's  mistress,  and  at  every 
assembly  in  the  town,  wherever  the  maid  of  honour  made 
her  appearance,  you  might  be  pretty  sure  to  see  the  young 
gentleman  in  a  new  suit  every  week,  and  decked  out  in  ali 
the  finery  that  his  tailor  or  embroiderer  could  furnish  for 
him.  My  lord  was  for  ever  paying  Mr.  Esmond  compli- 
ments:  bidding  him  to  dinner,  offering  him  horses  to  ride. 
an'',  giving  him  a  thousand  uncouth  marks  of  respect  ^d 
goodwill.  At  last,  one  night  at  the  coffee-house,  whither 
my  lord  came  considerably  flushed  and  excited  with  drink, 


MY  LORD  A.SHBURXHAM  3n 

he  rushes  up  to  Mr.  Ksmond,  and  cries  out-'  Give  me  iov 
riiV  df-arest  colonel  ;   I  am  the-  happicHt  of  men  ' 

•  The  happiest  of  men  needs  no  dearest  colonel  to  give  him 

r  .\"^''t?'*  J^"  ^'m*''^  '•  '  ^y^  h^-  '  I>'^n't  you  know  v 
T  thought  the  family  told  you  everything:  the  adorable 
Beatrix  hath  promisf;d  to  be  mine  ' 

■  ^^"^^.^  !  '^^rie8  out  Mr.  Esmond,  who  had  spent  happy 
nours  with  Beatnx  that  very  morning-had  writ  verses  fo^ 
iier.  that  .she  had  sung  at  the  harpsichord 

•  \ es,'  .says  he ;  'I  waited  on  her  to-day.  I  saw  vou 
ua  king  towards  Knightsbridge  as  I  pa.s.sed  m  my  coa^h 
and  she  looked  so  lovely,  and  spoke  so  kind,  that  f  couldn't 
help  gomg  down  on  my  knees,  and-and-sure  I'm  the 
happiest  of  rnen  mall  the  world;  and  I'm  very  young  ;  but 
-he  says  I  shall  get  older  :  and  you  know  I  .sh/ll  be  of  ace 
.n  four  months  ;  and  there's  ve^  little  differenceteUefn 
U.S ;  and  I  m  so  appy.  I  should  like  to  treat  the  company 
to  -^^me  hing.  Let  us  have  a  bottle-a  dozen  bottles- 
and  dnnk  the  health  of  the  finest  woman  in  England.' 

Esmond  left  the  young  lord  to-ssing  off  bumper  after 

e3LT™f '^4^"^  "T  !"  ^^"^'T°"  '^  -^  Se?  the 
new  3  w  as  true.  Twas  only  too  sure :  h  s  mistress's  sad  com- 
passionate face  told  him  the  storj- ;  and  thTshe  relatS 
what  particular  of  it  she  knew,^ar;d  how  my  young  lorf 
had  made  has  offer,  half  an  hour  after  Esmond  lent^away 
that  monung,  and  in  the  verj-  room  where  the  sonKlav 
ye  ton  the  harpsichord,  which  Esmond  had  writ,  and  thev 
had  sung  together.  ^ 


BOOK  III 

OO.NTAIVIXO  THE  END  OF  UK.  ESMOND'S  ADVENT0BE8  W  E»GLA>D 

CHAPTER  I 

I  OOME  TO  AN  END  OF  MY  BATTLES  AND   BRUISES 

That  feverish  desire  to  gain  a  little  reputation  which 
Esmond  had  had  eft  him  now  perhaps  that  he  had  attl^n^ 
Sn^.^'"'"  °^  h,s  wish,  and  the  great  motive  of  his  a,^ 
bition  was  over.     His  desire  for  military  honour  was  that  it 

and  wealth  the  only  kind  of  rank  she  valued.     It  was  the 

take  quickest  won  or  lost  too  ;  for  law  is  a  verv  W  wme 

ha  requires  a  hf e  to  practise  ;  and  to  be  distTn^K 

letter,  or  the  Church  would  not  have  forivarded  the  poor 

th.  ,i         ?u^'  ^"^i'^  P^*3^^  '^  '  »"d  this,  in  truth.  WM 

nZl     tA    .f  gentlemen  do,  and  risked  more  to  win 

"taTpuh.  1^  *^\°"^y  "'^^  *^**  ^^'^  «^t  his  Ufe  against  a 

his  We^S  h"?.*{  *^  "°':''^'''^  *^^"  ^""'^^"g  ^  ^«ther  risks 
nis  lite  (and  his  honour,  too,  sometimes)  against  a  bundle  of 

bank-not^,  or  a  yard  of  blue  ribbon,  or  a  seit  in  Pariktment 
and  some  for  the  mere  pleasure  and  excitement  of  the  s^ort ;' 
and  ou   .1 1*  •  ""?r^  ht,nt«men  will  do,  each  out-bawling 
If  ?i*:f  "oP»ng  the  other  at  the  tail  of  a  dirty  fox  that 

Wht  h'  ^rif  l^"  ^^^^"^^*  happy  conquemr.     ' 
When  he  heard  this  news  of  Beatrix's  engagement  in 

^'^^'Tio^^^^'.^T''''  ^«^^-i  -"^-  ^«  f i??aT and 
nfm"  il       ^H^^°*ie''  ^'»  s^^ord,  that  could  win  him  nothing 

detenl^d'f  ^V  t"^  'V^  ^'"^"^  ^'^^^  of  mind  S? 
of  tl™  JllVn'^*"!  ^°™  't^  '^8''"^°<^'  *«  *h«  «^»t  delight 
a  vnnn    P    '?,"^''*  '"^  ^*^  to  him,  who  hapi^cned  to  be 

MrTln^r'^T*"  ^^  8°°**  ^^^^«'  who^4gerly^^ 
-^ir.  L.mond  a  thousand  guineas  for  his  majority  in  Webb's 
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regiment,  and  was  knocked  on  the  ln'ad  the  next  campaiu'n. 
Perhaps  Esmond  would  not  havt>  Imm-h  sorry  to  share  lii> 
fate.  He  was  num»  the  Knight  of  the  VV'ofuI  Countenain. 
than  ever  he  hatl  been.  His  nmodiness  must  have  nmii. 
him  perfectly  mlious  to  his  friends  under  th<«  tents,  wIjo  liki 
a  jolly  fellow,  and  laugh  at  a  melancholy  warrior  al\\av» 
sighing  after  Dulcinea  at  lu)me. 

Both  the  ladies  of  Castlewoml  appioved  of  Mr.  Esnioiui 
quitting  the  army,  and  his  kind  general  coincided  in  lii> 
wish  of  retirement,  and  heliwd  in  the  transfer  of  his  com- 
mission, which  brought  a  pretty  sum  into  his  pocket.     Bur 
when  the  commander-in-chief  came  home,  and  was  fornti. 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  appoint  Lieutenant-General  Wehh 
to  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  in  Flanders,  tli  ■ 
lieutenant-general  prayed  Colonel  Esmond  so  urgtntly  t^. 
be  his  aide  de  camp  and  military  secretary,  that  EsnioiKi 
could  not  resist  his  kind  patron's  entreaties,  and  again  tixtk 
the  field,  not  attached  to  any  regiment,  but  under  WtO>h  s 
orders.     Wliat  must  have  been  the  continued  agonies  of 
fears^  and  apprehensions  which  racked  the  gentle  hrea.>t« 
of  wives  and  matrons  in  those  dreadful  days,  when  ever. 
Gazette  brought  accounts  of  deaths  and  battles,  and  \\\\v\. 
tlie  present  anxiety  over,  and  the  beloved  person  es(ai>ed 
the  doubt  still  remained  that  a  battle  might  be  fough; 
possibly,  of  which  the  next  Flanders  letter  would  bring  th^ 
account ;   so  they,  the  poor  tender  creatures,  had  to  ^o  or. 
sickening   and   trembling   through    the   whole   carnpaigr. 
Whatever  these  terrors  were  on  the  part  of  EsmondV  mV- 
tress  (and  that  tenderest  of  women  must  have  felt  t!it-r.. 
most  keenly  for  both  her  sons,  as  she  called  thenn.  «hr 
never  allowed  them   outwardly  to  appear,   but  hid  1  r: 
apprehension  as  she  did  her  charities  and  devotion.      T^^a- 
only  by  chance  that  Esmond,  wandering  in  Kensingt  n 
found  his  mistress  coming  out  of  a  mean  cottage  there'  airi 
heard  that  she  had  a  score  of  poor  retainers,  whom  she  n«it« 
and  comforted  in  their  sickness  and  poverty,  and  who  blt^-^-^f : 
her  daily.     She  attended  the  early  church  daily  (though  c 
a  Sunday  e,«pecially,  she  encouraged  and  advanced  all  r^rrr- 
of  cheerfulness  and  innocent  gaiety  in  her  little  household 
and  by  notes  entered  into  a  table-book  of  hers  at  this  timr 
and  devotional  compositions  writ  with  a  sweet  artless  f-r 
vour,  such  as  the  best  divines  could  not  surpass,  siio^t-i 
*  What  indeed  ?    Ps.  xci.  2,  3,  7.— R.  E. 


MY  i..,|>y  OF  CHELSEA  31.-, 

ho«  fond  her  hoart  rvan,  how  hurnhh-  and  pUm.  hor  spirit 
what  pangs  of  apprehon^ion  she  endur.^J  silVntlv  and  wi    . 
uhat  a  farthful  reUnce  she  c.-on.mitted  the  r-are  of  thow-  'h  ! 
1  -v^  to  the  awjul  DnjK-nser  of  death  and  life. 

M  for  her  ladyship  at  (  helnea,  Ksmond's  ne«lv-adr.pt,d 
mother.  ..he  wa8  now  of  an  age  when  the  danger  of  an 
-  ond  r^rty  doth  not  disturb  the  rent  much.     She  can-il 
U  trumps  more  than  for  mo.t  thing.s  in  life.     She  was  firm 
en.  ugh  m  her  own  faith,  but  no  lon^rer  verv-  bitter  agaS 
our.     She  had  a  v.p-  grxxl-natured.'ea.sv  French  dSr 
M.n^ieur  Gauthjer  by  name,  who  wa.s  a* gentleman  of  the 
« .,r id.  and  would  take  a  hand  of  cards  with  Dean  AtU-rbury 
my  ladv->  neighbour  at  Chel^a.  and  was  well  uith  Ll  t^ui 
H.^h  Church  party.     No  doubt  Moasieur  Gauthier  km' 
unat  Esmond     peculiar  position  «a.s,  for  he  corr'^d,^ 
wtl   Holt.  an.,  always  treated  Colonel  Esmond  wi  h  par^ 
titular  respect  and  kindness;    but  for  gcxi  rea-sonsX- 

afn  rS;^    '^"  ^-^^  ""'T  '^^'  «"  this  matter  together 
lu^  they  remained  perfect  good  fri.nds.  ^ 

rirlr     ^'■^^i"^"t.^;%of  my  lady  of  Chelse-a's  hou>e  were 
or  the  Torj-  and  High  Churcli  party.     Madame  Beatrix  was 

«v.  rhi";i\''"'  '\^l'  ^  ^^  '^^^-'>-  kinswoman       h: 

V     -Ifh      ■'  ""u^^'  ^'^^^  '   '^^  ^^d  a  piece  of  his  hair 
^  >.I^       5^  "f  '^^  "°^*^  '"j"^«*-  ^nd  gallant,  and  accom- 
plHhed.  and  unfortunate,  and  beautiful  of  princT     St^^^ 

™In"f L    ^''°'*-  ""^i^  '^"  '^'^  eolonefthat  hi.  kias- 

r  n  t?.        ""^  "^^  ^  rendezyou.  of  Tor^-  intrigues  ;    that 

Uutmer  was  a  spy  ;    that  Atterbur.-  was  a  Ipy  •      haj 

t^'V^r^  constantly  gomg  from  that  hou.se  to  t^lL'queln 

va'^  a  Iny  t^       T  '°  '^"  ^"">'  '^^"  ^^^^  ^^  Marlborougi; 

tV^ik?"  *««•  and  as  much  m  correspondence  with  that 

aaih  a^  any  Jesuit.     And  without  en\prina  yer^'  ea-erly 

b.^faUrT""  S"T^  ^r^  ^"^"^>-  TakeTtrel^; 
tit  I.  lamiU .     It  seemed  to  him  that  King  James  the  Third 

«a.  undoubtedly  King  of  England  by^ht  :  and  at  h^ 
over^  ,1  "^  V  "  '*  ""^^j^.^V^r  to  haye  him  than  a  foreigner 
a'd  .^''  nian  admired  King  WiUiam  more  :    a  hero 

JXi  i^  h^r^  ^^  conquered  the  country-,  and  held  and 

held  k   who  {-i!  "■  r'  "^r  "^^*  '^^'  '^'  ^^*  <^'^°»-^ii 
'a  It.  «ho  «as  truly  and  greatly  a  soyereign.     But  that 
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a  foreign  doHpotii-  prince,  out  ( f  (lemianv.  who  happened 
to  bt^  deseendinl  frtim  King  Jameti  the  l<Wt,  nhould  take 
lKWM>8Mion  of  thi«  empire,  Heeminl  to  Mr.  Esmond  a  monstroin 
injustice-  -at  least,  every  RnghHinnan  ha<l  a  right  to  protest, 
and  the  English  prince,  the  heir-at-law .  tlu^  '^t  of  all. 
What  man  of  spirit  with  such  a  cause  would  r  ^  back  it  I 
What  man  of  honour  with  sucli  a  crown  to  win  would  not 
tight  for  it  V  But  that  race  was  destintnl.  That  pritue 
had  himself  against  him,  an  enemy  he  could  not  overcome. 
Ho  never  dared  to  draw  his  swor^,  though  ho  had  it.  He 
let  his  chances  slip  by  asj  he  lay  in  the  lap  of  opera-ffirls, 
or  snivelled  at  the  knees  of  priests  asking  pardon  ;  and  the 
blood  of  heroes,  and  the  devotedneas  of  honest  hearts,  aid 
endurance,  courage,  lidelity,  were  all  spent  for  him  in  vain. 

But  let  us  return  to  my  lady  of  Clielsea,  who,  when  lier 
son  Esmond  announced  to  her  ladyship  that  ho  proiHifJtti 
to  make  the  ensuing  campaign,  took  leave  of  him  witn 
perfect  alacrity,  and  was  down  to  piquet  with  her  gentle- 
woman before  he  had  well  (juitted  the  room  on  his  la.st  vi>!t. 
'  Tierce  to  a  king."  were  the  last  words  ho  ever  heard  l.tr 
say  :  the  game  of  life  was  pretty  nearly  over  for  the  good 
lady,  and  three  months  afterwards  she  took  to  her  Wd. 
where  she  tlickcred  out  without  any  pain,  so  the  Abl- 
Gauthier  wrote  over  to  Mr.  Esmond,  then  with  his  general 
on  the  frontier  of  France.  The  Lady  Castlewood  was  w  jth 
her  at  her  ending,  and  had  viTitten  too,  but  these  letters  mu<t 
have  been  taken  by  a  privateer  in  the  packet  that  brought 
them  ;  for  Esmond  knew  nothing  of  their  contents  until 
his  return  to  England. 

Jly  Lady  Castlewood  liad  left  everything  to  Colonel 
Esmond.  *  as  a  reparation  for  the  wrong  done  to  him " ; 
'twas  writ  in  her  will.  But  her  fortune  was  not  much,  for 
it  never  had  been  large,  and  the  honest  viscountess  had 
wisely  sunk  most  of  the  money  she  had  upon  an  annuitr 
which  terminated  with  her  life.  However,  there  wa?;  tie 
hou.se  and  furniture,  plato  and  pictures  at  Chelsea,  and 
a  sum  of  money  Ij-ing  at  her  merchant's,  Sir  Josiah  C  iuld 
xvhich  altogether  would  realize  a  sum  of  near  three  hur.drf^ 
pounds  per  annum,  so  that  Mr.  Esmond  found  himself,  if 
not  rich,  at  least  easy  for  life.  Likewise,  there  were  the 
famous  diamonds  w  hich  had  been  said  to  be  worth  fabulou> 
sums,  though  the  goldsmith  pronounced  they  would  fet«:h 
no  more  than  four  thousand  pounds.    These  diamondf. 
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however,  Colonel  E«m<,ad  reaer  d  havmg  a  spwial  w**, 
for  them  :  but  thf  Cheisea  houM  plate,  good**,  &<  .  with 
the  exception  of  a  f<  u  articles  which  he  kept  back  were  gold 
by  his  orders  ;  and  rhe  sum«  resulting  from  the  sal  invested 
in  the  public  securitieH  m  tm  to  realize  the  aforesaid  annual 
income  of  three  hundred  pound.H. 

Hiving  now  something  t<,  leave,  he  made  a  will,  rmd 
di.-ipatched  it  home,  'i'he  army  v  w  now  in  present  e  of  the 
enemy ;  and  a  great  battle  expei  ted  ever\  day.  'Twas 
known  that  the  genera' -in-diMf  was  in  di^Waee.  and  the 
parties  at  Lome  strong  again.-;  him  •  an-!  there  was  no 
stroke  this  great  and  resolute  piuyer  would  not  venture  to 
recall  his  fortune  when  it  seemed  cle^-pcrate.  Frank  Castle- 
wood  was  with  Colonel  K  nioiid  :  hi-  g.  neral  .utving  gladlv 
tak-n  the  young  noblemur  on  to  his  staff.  His  studies  of 
fortifications  at  Bruxelh  v  .re  o  «'r  h.  •  i,is  tir  ae.  The  fort 
he  was  besieging  had  yielded.  I  fiftiiev,-  and  mv  lord  had 
not  only  marched  in  with  Hyin^'  olours.  hut  marched  out 
again.  He  used  to  tell  his  b«,-ish  ui  kedne-ses  with 
admirable  humour,  and  was  the  most  charming  voung 
-  ^pegrace  in  the  army. 

fis  needless  to  say'that  Colonel  f:3moud  had  left  everv 
penny  of  his  Uttle  fortune  to  -his  boy.  It  was  the  colonel's 
C-n  conviction  that  the  next  battle  wo  sld  put  an  end  to  him: 
foi  h.-  felt  aweary  of  the  sun.  and  quite  ready  to  bid  that 
and  the  earth  farewell.  Fruuk  would  not  Usten  to  his 
comrade'.s  gloomy  forebodings,  but  swore  thev  would  keep 
hw  birtliday  at  Castlewood  tliat  autumn,  after  the  campaign. 
He  had  heard  of  the  engagem -nt  at  home.  *  If  Prince 
Eugene  goes  to  London.'  says  Frank.  '  and  Trix  can  get 
hold  ut  him.  she'll  jilt  Ashbumham  for  liis  highness.  I  tell 
you.  .vlie  used  to  make  eyes  at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
wiien  .she  wa.s  only  fourteen  and  ogling  poor  httle  Blandford. 
/  «ouidn  t  marry  her.  Hany.  no  not'if  her  eyes  were  twice 
as  bi-  1 11  take  my  fun.  lU  enjoy  for  the  next  three 
year  ,  very  possible  pleasure.  Til  sow  my  wild  oats  then, 
and  i;  irry  some  quiet,  steady,  modest,  sen-sible  viscountess  ; 
hunt  my  harrier-  •  snd  settle  down  at  C^stleu  ood.  Perhaps 
1 11  represeu  the  county— no.  damme,  you  shall  represent 
tbe  county.  You  have  the  brains  of  the  family.  By  the 
t^?  ^l'  ^^^  Harr>-,  you  have  the  best  head  and  the 

kindest  heart  m  all  the  army  ;  and  every  man  savs  so— and 
wiien  the  queen  dies,  and  *he  king  comes  back,  why  shouldn't 
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you  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  be  a  minister,  and 
be  made  a  peer,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?  You  be  shot  in  tlie 
next  action  !  I  wager  a  dozen  of  burgundy  you  are  not 
touched.  Mohun  is  well  of  his  wound.  He  is  always  with 
Corporal  John  now.  As  soon  as  ever  I  see  his  ugly  face  111 
spit  in  it.  I  took  lessons  of  Father — of  Captain  Holtz  at 
Bruxelles.  What  a  man  that  is  !  He  knows  everything.' 
Esmond  bade  Frank  have  a  care  ;  that  Father  Holt's  know- 
ledge Mas  rather  dangerous  ;  not,  indeed,  knowing  as  yet 
how  far  the  father  had  pushed  his  instructions  with  "his 
young  pupil. 

The  gazetteers  and  writers,  both  of    the  French  and 
English  side,  have  given  accounts  sufficient  of  that  bloodv 
battle  of  Blarignies  or  Malplaquet,  which  was  the  last  and 
the  hardest-earned  of  the  victories  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough.     In  that  tremendous  combat,  near  upon  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  engaged,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  of  whom  were  slain  or  wounded  (the  Allies 
lost  twice  as  many  men  as  they  killed  of  the  French,  whom 
they  conquered)  :   and  this  dreadful  slaughter  very  likely 
took  place  because  a  great  general's  credit  was  shaken  at 
home,  and  he  thought  to  restore  it  by  a  victory.     If  sweh 
were  the  motives  Mhich  induced  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
to  venture  that  prodigious  stake,  and  desperately  sacrifice 
thirty  thousand  brave  lives,  so  that  he  might  figure  onee 
more  in  a  Gazette,  and  hold  his  places  and  pensions  a  little 
longer,  tlie  event  defeated  the  dreadful  and  selfish  design, 
for  the  victory  was  purchased  at  a  cost  which  no  nation, 
greedy  of  glory  as  it  may  be,  would  willingly  pay  for  anv 
triumph.    The  gallantry  of  the  French  was  as  remaikabfe 
as  the  furious  bravery  of  their  assailants.     We  took  a  few- 
score  of  their  flags,  and  a  few  pieces  of  their  artillery  ;  but 
we  left  twenty  tliousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  w  oiid 
round  about  the  entrenched  lines,  from  which  the  enemy 
was  driven.     He  retreated  in  perfect  good  order  ;  the  panie- 
spell  seemed  to  be  broke,  under  which  the  French  had 
laboured  ever  since  the  disaster  of  Hochstedt ;  and,  fighting 
now  on  the  threshold  of  their  country,  they  showed  an 
heroic  ardour  of  resistance,  such  as  had  never  met  us  in  the 
course  of  their  aggressive  war.     Had  the  battle  been  more 
successful,  the  conqueror  might  have  got  the  price  for  \\  hieh 
lie  waged  it.     As  it  was  (and  justly,  I  think),  the  i)artv 
adverse  to  the  duke  in  England  were  indignant  at  the  lavisl' 
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extravagance  of  slaughter,  and  demanded  more  eagerly 
than  ever  the  recall  of  a  chief,  whose  cupidity  and  despera- 
tion might  urge  him  further  still.     After  this  bloody  fight 
of  Malplaquet,  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  in  the  Dutch 
quarters  and  our  own,  and  amongst  the  very  regiments  and 
commanders,  whose  gallantry  was  most  conspicuous  upon 
this  frightful  day  of  carnage,  the  general  cry  was,  that  there 
wai  enough  of  the  war.     The  French  were  driven  back  into 
their  own  boundary,  and  all  their  conquests  and  booty  of 
Flanders  disgorged.     As  for  the  Prince  of  Savoy,   with 
wiiom   our  commander-in-chief,  for  reasons  of    his  own, 
consorted  more  closely  than  ever,  'twas  known  that  he  was 
animated  not  merely  by  a  political  hatred,  but  by  personal 
lage  agamst  the  old  French  king  :   the  Imperial  Generalis- 
simo never  forgot  the  slight  put  by  Lewis  upon  the  Abbe  de 
Savoie  ;  and  in  the  humiliation  or  ruin  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  found  his  account. 
But  Mliat  were  these  quarrels  to  us,  the  free  citizens  of 
England  and  Holland  '!    Despot  as  he  was,  the  French 
monarch  was  yet  the  chief  of  European  civilization,  more 
venerable  m  his  age  and  misfortunes  than  at  the  period  of 
his  most  splendid  successes  ;    whilst  his  op-^'^nent  was  but 
a  senu-barbarous  tyrant,  with  a  pillaging  murderous  horde 
of  Croats  and  Pandours,  composing  a  half  of  his  army 
tilling  our  camp  with  their  strange  figures,  bearded  like  the 
miscreant    Turks    their    neighbours,    and    carrying    into 
(hristian  warfare  their  native  heathen  habits  of  rapine 
lust,  and  murder.     Why  should  the  best  blood  in  England 
and  France  be  shed  in  order  tliat  the  Holy  Roman  and 
Apostolic  master  of  these  ruffians  should  have  his  revenge 
over  the  Christian  king  ?   And  it  was  to  this  end  we  were 
tighting  ;  for  this  that  every  village  and  family  in  England 
was  deploring  the  death  of  beloved  sons  and  fathers.     We 
dared  not  speak  to  each  other,  even  at  table,  of  Malplaquet, 
so  frightful  were  the  gaps  left  in  our  army  by  the  cannon 
ot  that  bloody  action.     'Twas  heartrending,  for  an  officer 
\yu)  had  a  heart,  to  look  down  his  line  on  a  parade-day 
att<^r\vards,  and  miss  hundreds  of  faces  of  comrades— humble 
""•  of  high  rank— that  had  gathered  but  yesterday  full  of 
«"»rage  and  cheerfulness  round  the  torn  and  blackened 
nags.      Where    were    our    friends?     As    the    great    duke 
icviewed  us,  riding  along  our  lines  with  his  fine  suite  of 
prancing  aides  de  camp  and  generals,  stopping  here  and 
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tliere  to  thank  an  officer  with  those  eager  smiles  and  bows 
of  which  his  grace  was  always  lavish,  scarce  a  huzzah  could 
be  got  for  him,  though  Cadogan,  with  an  oath,  rode  up  and 
cried—'  D— n  you,  why  don't  you  cheer  ? '  But  the  men 
had  no  heart  for  that :  not  one  of  them  but  was  thinking 
*  Where's  my  comrade  ?— where's  my  brother  that  fought 
by  me,  or  my  dear  captain  that  led  me  yesterday  ?  *  'Twas 
the  most  gloomy  pageant  I  ever  looked  on  ;  and  the  Te 
Deum,  sung  by  our  chaplains,  the  most  woful  and  drearv 
satire. 

Esmond's  general  added  one  more  to  the  many  marks  of 
honour  which  he  had  i-eceived  in  the  front  of  a  score  of 
battles,  and  got  a  wound  in  the  groin,  which  laid  him  on 
his  back  ;    and  you  may  be  sure  he  consoled  himself  bv 
abusing  the  commander-in-chief,  as    he  lay  groaning  :— 
'Corporal  John's  as  fond  of  me,'  he  used  to  say,  '  as  King 
David  was  of  General  Uriah  ;  and  so  he  always  gives  me  the 
post  of  danger.'     He  persisted,  to  his  dying  day,  in  belienng 
that  the  duke  intended  he  should  be  beat  at  Wynendael^ 
and  sent  him  purposely  with  a  small  force,  hoping  that  he 
might  be  knocked  on  the  head  there.     Esmond  and  Frank 
Castlewood  both  escaped  without  hurt,  though  the  division 
which  our  general  commanded  suffered  even  more  than  any 
other,  having  to  sustain  not  only  the  fury  of  the  enemy* 
cannonade,  which  was  very  ho^and  well-served,  but  the 
furious  and  repeated  charges  of  the  famous  Maison-du-Roy, 
which  we  had  to  receive  and  beat  off  again  and  again,  -.vith 
volleys  of  shot  and  hedges  of  iron,  and  our  four  linos  of 
musketeers  and  pikemen.     They  said  the  King  of  England 
charged  us  no  less  than  twelve  times  that  day,  along  \nth 
the  French  Household.     Esmond's  late  regiment,  C^tMierai 
Webb's  own  Fusiliers,  served  in  the  division  which  their 
colonel  commanded.     The  general  was  thrice  in  the  cent  i  e  of 
the  square  of  the  Fusiliers,  calling  the  fire  at  the  French 
charges  ;   and,  after  the  action,  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
«ick  sent  his  compliments  to  his  old  regiment  and  their 
colonel  for  their  beliaviour  on  the  field. 

We_  drank  my  Lord  Castlewood's  health  and  major  it  v. 
the  25th  of  September,  the  army  being  then  before  Moii> 
and  here  Colonel  Esmond  was  not  so  fortunate  a,s  iu-  had 
been  in  actions  much  more  dangerous,  and  was  liit  1»\  a 
spent  ball  just  above  the  place  where  his  former  wound  \va.v 
wliich  caused  the  old  wound  to  open  again,  fever,  spittini' 
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of  blood,  and  other  ugly  symptoms,  to  ensue  ;    and,  in  a 
word,  brought  him  near  to  death's  door.    The  kind  lad  his 
kinsman,  attended  his  elder  comrade  with  a  very  praise 
worthy  affectionateness  and  care  until  he  was  pronounced 
out  of  danger  by  the  doctors,  when  Frank  went  off,  passed 
the  winter  at  Bruxelles  and  besieged,  no  doubt,  some  other 
fortress  there.     Very  few  lads  would  have  given  up  their 
pleasures  so  long  end  so  gaily  as  Frank  did  ;    his  cheerful 
prattle  soothed  many  long  days  of  Esmond's  pain  and 
languor.     Frank  was  supposed  to  be  still  at  his  kinsman's 
bedside  for  a  month  after  he  had  left  it,  for  letters  came 
from  his  mother  at  home  full  of  thanks  to  the  younger  gentle- 
man  for  his  care  of  his  elder  brother  (so  it  pleased  Esmond's 
mistre  is  now  affectionately  to  style  him)  ;    nor  was  Mr 
Lsmond  in  a  hurry  to  undeceive  her.  when  the  good  vountr 
fellow  was  gone  for  his  Oiristmas  holiday.     It  was  as 
p  easant  to  Esmond  on  his  couch  to  watch  the  voung  man's 
pleasure  at  the  idea  of  being  free,  as  to  note  his  s'^imple  efforts 
to  disguise  his  satisfaction  on  going  away.     There  are  days 
when  a  flask  of  champagne  at  a  cabaret,  and  a  red-cheeked 
partner  to  share  it  are  too  strong  temptations  for  any  young 
tdlow  of  spirit.     I  am  not  going  to  play  the  moralist,  and 
cTv    1-  le  .       For  ages  past,  I  know  how  old  men  preach,  and 
«hat  young  men  practise  ;    and  that  patriarchs  have  had 
their  weak  moments,  too,  long  since  Father  Noah  toppled 
nver  after  discovering  the  vine.     Frank  went  off,  then,  to 
h^  pleasures  at  Bruxelles,  in  which  capital  many  young 
fellows  of  our  army  declared  they  found  infinitely  greater 
diversion  even  than  in  London  :    and  Mr.  Henry^^mond 
remained  m  his  sick-room,  where  he  writ  a  fine  comedy,  that 
a.  mistress  pronounced  to  be  sublime,  and  that  was  acted 
10  less  than  three  successive  nights  in  London  in  the  next 

H.  re,  as  he  lay  nursing  himself,  ubiquitous  Mr.  Holtz 

a,,,^ared,  and  stopi>ed  a  whole  month  at  Mons,  where 

I"  n.,t  ..nly  won  over  Colonel  Esmond  to  the  king's  side  in 

>-  't,.  s  (.that  side  being  always  held  by  the  Esmond  family) ; 

ut   uhere  he  endeavoured   to   reopen    the    controversial 

t  i^  /'''  I^^""""  '"  '''"^'•'  '"  ^''-^  '"f^n^'V,  he  had 
Un  ,1^^'';'^-  "^'»f  "•a'*  ^  ^asui^^t.  both  dexterous  and 
'-anu-d,  and  presented  thecas-  between  the  English  Church 
>»"U  .IS  nun  „i  such  a  way  that  those  who  grat  f^d  his 
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premisses  ought  certainly  to  allow  his  conclusions.  He 
touched  on  Esmond's  delicate  state  of  health,  chance  of 
dissolution,  and  so  forth  ;  and  enlarged  upon  the  immense 
benefits  that  the  sick  man  was  likely  to  forgo — benefits 
which  the  Church  of  England  did  not  deny  to  those  of  tfie 
Roman  communion,  as  how  should  she,  being  derived  from 
that  Church,  and  only  an  offshoot  from  it.  But  Mr.  Esmond 
said  that  his  Church  was  the  church  of  his  country,  and  to 
that  he  chose  to  remain  faithful :  other  people  were  wck^oine 
to  worship  and  to  subscribe  any  other  set  of  articles,  wlietlier 
at  Rome  or  at  Augsburg.  But  if  the  good  father  meant 
that  Esmoi.d  should  join  the  Roman  communion  for  fear  of 
consequences,  and  that  all  England  ran  the  risk  of  being 
damned  for  heresy,  Esmond,  for  one,  was  perfectly  willing  tct 
take  his  chance  of  the  penalty  along  with  the  countless 
millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  who  were  bred  in  the 
same  faith,  and  along  with  some  of  the  noblest,  the  truest. 
the  purest,  the  wisest,  the  most  pious  and  learned  men  and 
women  iu  the  world. 

As  for  the  political  question,  in  that  Mr.  Esmond  could 
agree  with  the  father  much  more  readily,  and  had  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  though,  perhaps,  by  a  different  way. 
The  right-divine,  about  which  Dr.  Sacheverel  and  the  High 
Church  party  in  England  were  just  now  making  a  bother. 
they  were  welcome  to  hold  as  they  chose.  If  Henry  ("rem- 
well  and  his  father  before  him,  had  been  crowned  and 
anointed  (and  bishops  enough  would  have  been  found  to  do 
it),  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Esmond  that  they  would  have  had  the 
right-divine  just  as  much  as  any  Plantagenet,  or  Tudor,  or 
Stuart.  But  the  desire  of  the  country  being  unquestion- 
ably for  an  hereditary  monarchy,  Esmond  tliouglit  an 
English  king  out  of  St.  Germains  was  better  and  fitter  than 
a  German  prince  from  Herrenhausen,  and  that  if  he  failed 
to  satisfy  the  nation,  some  other  Englishman  might  he 
found  to  take  his  place  ;  and  so,  though  witli  no  frantic 
enthusiasm,  or  worship  of  that  monstrous  pedigree  which 
the  Tories  chose  to  consider  divine,  he  was  ready  to  say. 
'  God  save  King  James  !  '  when  Queen  Amxe  went  the  way 
of  kings  and  commoners. 

*  I  fear,  colonel,  you  are  no  better  than  a  republican  at 
heart,'  says  the  priest,  with  a  sigh. 

'  I  am  an  Englishman,'  says  Harry, '  and  take  my  eountry 
as  1  find  her.     The  will  of  the  nation  being  for  Chun  h  and 
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^A^v^  a?n  for  Church  and  King,  too  ;  but  English  Church, 
a^id  Enghsh  King ;  and  that  is  why  your  Church  isn't  niine 
though  your  king  is.  ""uo. 

Though  they  lost  the  day  at  Malplaquet.  it  was  the  French 
who  were  elated  by  that  action,  whilst  the  conquerors  were 
dispirited  by  it ;  and  the  enemy  gathered  together  a  larger 
army  than  ever,  and  made  prodigious  efforts  for  the  next 
campaign.    Marshal  Berwick  was  with  the  French  this  year  • 
and  we  heard  that  Mareschal  Villars  wa«  still  suffering  of 
his  wound,  was  eager  to  bring  our  duke   to  action.  Ind 
vowed  he  would  fight  us  in  his  coach.     Young  Castlewood 
came  flying  back  from  Bruxelles,  as  soon  as  A  heard  that 
fighting  was  to  begin  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  Chevaher  de 
bt.  George  was  announced  about  May.     '  It's  the  kine'a 
third  campaign,  and  it's  mine,'  Frank  hked  saying      He 
was  come  ba^k  a  greater  Jacobite  than  ever,  and  Esmond 
suspected  that  some  fair  conspirators  at  BruxeUes  had  been 
mflanung  the  young  man's  ardour.     Indeed,  ho  owned  that 
he  had  a  message  from  the  queen.  Beatrix's  godmother 
who  had  given  her  name  to  Frank's  sister  the  year  before 
he  and  his  sovereign  were  born 

1  ;!J?T![f ^f**""  M&TBiml  ViUars  might  be  to  fight,  my 
Stv.t1;^°°''"^?^^Jr^^«i'^d"^g«Wmthi8ca^^ 
Last  year  his  grace  had  been  all  for  the  Whigs  and  Hano- 

tZ^^'hfi^f^^'W'r  «"'"f  ^  ^"^^^^'  »^«  country  cold 

ovaltf  tl^r??,  L       ^^^  ^?^"  '^  t  ^"'""^^^^  °^  High-Church 
io}alt>,  the  duke  comes  back  to  his  army  cooled  towards 

_n  Hanovenans  cautious  with  the  Imperialists,  and  par! 
ticularly  civil  and  polite  towards  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Geo?ge 

/a^sir/ww^^V"'^"^^^.^.^  t^^"^  ^'^'•^  continually 
ofTlf  .t'f  ween  his  grace  and  his  brave  nephew,  th.  Duke 

mo^  onn  '/"  ^^\«PPP«'te  camp.  No  man's  caresses  were 
n^re  opportune  than  his  grace's,  and  no  man  ever  uttered 
S's^^f  V'^^'^  and  affection  more  generously.  He 
ttf^JZ  f  °"'''"'  ^"  ^^l^^'  «^  ^^-  St   John  told  the 

Sarlduifh  ^fT'^ir  ^^y  "'«'^'  I  ^"«^^«'  <^hi8  year  he 
Kl^v   *  ?^'t'T  ""^  ^^^  '^''''  P^^^'«"«  P"^  «f  himself- 

in^  H   '  ^   ?  ''^ '"  *''*^  P""^^^  «*'''^'ce,  was  t^nce  or  thrice 

boit  Art  Trf.?P  '■  '^^  F^^"«^^' '"  theirs  of  Adieu  and 
about  Arras.  A  httle  river,  the  Canihe,  I  think  'twas  called 
(t'ut  this  IS  writ  away  from  books  and  Europe  ;    and  th« 
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only  map  the  writer  hath  of  these  scenes  of  his  youth,  kars 
no  mark  of  this  Httle  stream),  divided  our  pickets  from  the 
enemy's.  Our  sentries  talked  across  the  stream,  when  they 
could  make  themselves  understood  to  each  other,  and  when 
they  could  not,  grinned,  and  handed  each  other  their 
brandy-flasks  or  their  pouches  of  tobacco.  And  one  tine 
day  of  June,  riding  thither  with  the  officer  who  visited  the 
outposts  (Colonel  Esmond  was  taking  an  airing  on  horse- 
back,  being  too  weak  for  miUtary  duty),  they  came  to  thi^ 
river,  where  a  number  of  English  and  Scots  were  a> 
sembled,  talking  to  the  good-natured  enemy  oa  the  other 
side. 

Esmond  was  especially  amused  with  the  talk  of  one  long 
fellow,  with  a  great  curling  red  moustache,  and  blue  eyes. 
that  was  half  a  dozen  inches  taller  than  his  swartliy  little 
comrades  on  the  French  side  of  the  stream,  and  being  asked 
by  the  colonel,  saluted  him,  and  said  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Royal  Cravats. 

From  his  way  of  saying  '  Royal  Cravat ',  Esmond  at  onee 
knew  that  the  fellow's  tongue  had  first  wagged  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liffey  and  not  the  Loire;  and  the  poor  soldier— 
a  deserter  probably — did  not  like  to  venture  very  deep  into 
French  conversation,  lest  his  unlucky  brogue  should  peep 
out.  He  chose  to  restrict  himself  to  such  few  expressions 
in  the  French  language  as  he  thought  he  had  mastered 
easily  ;  and  his  attempt  at  disguise  was  infinitely  anuisiiiir. 
Mr.  Esmond  whistled  '  Lillibullero,'  at  which  Teagui  "s  eyes 
began  to  twinkle,  and  then  flung  him  a  dollar,  when  the 
poor  boy  broke  out  with  a  '  God  bless — that  is,  Dieu 
benisse  voire  honor',  that  would  infaUibly  have  sent  him 
to  the  provost-marshal  had  he  been  on  our  side  of  tin 
river. 

Wliilst  this  parley  was  going  on,  three  officers  on  horse- 
back, on  the  French  side,  appeared  at  some  little  di>t;uiri'. 
and  stopped  as  if  eyeing  us,  when  one  of  them  left  the  uthei 
two,  and  i{>de  close  up  to  us  who  were  by  the  stream.  "  Lenik, 
look  !  '  says  the  Royal  Cravat,  with  great  agitation  ' />js 
liii,  tliat's  he  ;  not  him,  Vautre'  and  pointed  to  the  distant 
officer  on  a  chestnut  horse,  with  a  cuirass  shining  in  the  sun. 
and  over  it  a  broad  blue  ribbon. 

'  Pk'iise  to  take  Mr.  Hamilton's  services  to  my  Lord 
Marlborough — my  lord  duke,'  says  the  gcnth'niati  in 
English  ;    and,   looking  to  ,«ee   that  the  party  wore  nut 
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hostilely  disposed,  he  added,  ^^^tl^  a  smilo,  '  Tliere's  a  friend 
of  yours,  gentlemen,  yonder ;  he  bids  me  to  say  that  he 
saw  some  of  your  faces  on  the   11th  of  September  last 

year. 

As  the  gentleman  spoke,  the  other  two  officers  rode  up 
and  came  quite  close.     We  knew  at  once  who  it  was      It 
was  the  king,  then  two-and-twenty  years  old,  tall  and  slim 
with  deep  brown  eyes,  that  looked  melancholy,  though  his 
lips  wore  a  smile.     We  took  off  our  hats  and  saluted  him 
No  man,  sure,  could  see  for  the  first  time,  without  emotion 
the  youthful  inheritor  of  so  much  fame  and  misfortune! 
It  seemed  to  Mr.  Esmond  that  the  prince  was  not  unlike 
young  Castlewood,  whose  age  and  figure  he  resembled.     The 
( lievalier  de  St.  George  acknowledged  the  salute,  and  looked 
at  us  hard.     Even  the  idlers  on  our  side  of  the  river  set  up 
a  hurrah      As  for  the  Royal  Cravat,  he  ran  to  the  prince's 
stirrup,  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  boot,  and  bawled  and 
looked  a  hundred  ejaculations  and  blessings.     Tlie  prince 
bade  the  aide  de  camp  give  him  a  piece  of  money;  and  when 
the  party  saluting  us  had  ridden  away.  Cravat  spat  upon 
the  piece  of  gold  by  way  of  benediction,  and  swaggered 
away,  pouching  his  coin  and  twiriing  his  honest  carroty 
moustache.  •■ 

Tiie  officer  in  whose  company  Esmond  was,  tlie  same 
little  captain  of  Handyside's  regiment.  Mr.  Sterne.  \vho  had 
proposed  the  garden  at  Lille,  when  my  Lord  Mohun  and 
t-smond  had  their  affair,  was  an  Irishman  too.  and  as  brave 
J  little  soul  as  ever  wore  a  sxvord.  '  Bedad,'  says  Roter 
.Sterne      that  long  fellow  spoke  French  so  beautiful  that 

,n  ';,'"  r1      l^'if  H"'^^''  ^'^  '"^"'^'^  ^  foreigner,  till  he  broke 

ut  ^  ith  h,s  hulla-ballomg.  and  only  an  Irish  calf  can  bellow 

iiKe  mat  —And  Roger  made  another  remark  in  his  wild 

^■av.  in  which  there  was  sense  as  well  ns  absurdity—'  If  that 

young  pentleman,'  says  he,  'would  but  ride  over  to  our 

'amp  instead  of  Villars's,  toss  up  his  hat  and  sav.  "  Here 

m  1.  the  king,  who'll  follow  me  ?  "   by  the  Lord,'  Ksmond 

"('  uho  e  army  would  rise  and  carry^  him  home  again,  and 

•'<  at  \  illars,  and  take  Paris  by  the  way.' 

h.|  news  of  the  prince's  visit  was  all  through  the  camp 

iuiklx.  and  scores  of  ours  went  down  in  hoix^s  to  .see  hinJ. 

■uajor  Hamilton,  whom  we  had  talked  with,  sent  back  l)y 

a  injiupct  several  sih-er  pieces  for  officers  with  us.     Mf 

r^mond  received  one  of  these  :    and   tluu    m^al     "^-i   o 
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recompense  not  uncommon  amongst  princes,  were  the  onl^ 
rewards  he  ever  had  frcm  a  royal  person,  whom  he  endeav- 
oured not  very  long  after  to  serve. 

Esmond  quitted  the  army  almost  immediately  after  this. 
following  his  general  home  ;  and,  indeed,  being  advised  to 
travel  in  the  fine  weather  and  attempt  to  take  no  further 
part  in  the  campaign.  But  he  heard  from  the  army,  that 
of  the  many  who  crowded  to  see  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
Frank  Castlewood  had  made  himself  most  conspicuous . 
my  lord  viscount  riding  across  the  little  stream  bareheaded 
to  whero  the  prince  was,  and  dismounting  and  kneeling 
before  him  to  do  him  homage.  Some  said  that  the  prime 
had  actually  knighted  him,  but  my  lord  denied  that  state- 
ment, though  he  acknowledged  the  rest  of  the  story,  and 
said  : — '  From  having  been  out  of  favour  with  Corporal 
John,'  as  he  called  the  duke,  '  before,  his  grace  warned  him 
not  to  commit  those  follies,  and  smiled  on  him  cordiallv 
ever  after. 

'  And  he  was  so  kind  to  me,'  Frank  writ,  '  that  I  thought 
I  would  put  in  a  good  word  for  Master  Harry,  but  «hen 
I  mentioned  your  name  he  looked  as  black  as  thunder,  and 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  you.' 


CHAPTER  II 


I  no  HOME,  AND  HARP  OS   THE  OLD  STRIKG 

After  quitting  Mons  and  the  army,  and  as  he  was  waiting 
for  a  packet  at  Ostend,  Esmond  had  a  letter  from  his 
young  kinsman  Castlewood  at  Bruxelles,  conveying  in- 
telligence thereof  Frank  besought  him  to  be  the  Ik,  nr 
to  London,  and  which  caused  Colonel  Esmond  no  small 
anxiety. 

The  young  scapegrace,  hei  ig  one-and-twenly  years  old, 
and  being  anxious  to  sow  his  '  wild  otes',  as  he  wrote,  had 
married  Mademoiselle  de  Wertheim,  daughter  of  Count  de 
Wertheim,  Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor,  and  having  a  i)o>t 
in  the  Household  of  the  Governor  of  the  Xetherland.s, 

PS.  (the  young  gentleman  wrote) :  Clotilda  is  Mrr  than  mf. 
whioh  perhaps  may  be  objected  to  her:    but  I  m  so  <>lil  i  rnik 
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that  the  age  makes  no  difference,  and  I  am  determined  to  reform 
We  were  married  at  St.  Gudule.  by  Father  Holt.  She  is  heart 
and  soul  for  the  goi)d  causr.  And  here  the  cry  is  VifleRoy,  which 
my  mother  will  join  in,  and  Trix  too.  Bretk  this  news  to  'em 
jfently:  and  tell  Mr.  Finch,  my  agent,  to  press  the  fieople  for 
their  rents,  and  send  me  tlie  rytio  anyhow.  Clotilda  6ir.gs,  and 
pinys  on  the  Spinet  beautifully.  She  is  a  fair  beauty.  And  f  it's 
a  son,  you  shell  stand  Oodfathrr.  I'm  going  to  leave  tlie  arn.  .. 
having  had  envf  of  soldering  ;  and  my  lord  duke  recommends  me' 
I  shall  pass  the  winter  here :  and  stop  at  least  until  Clo's  lying-in 
I  call  her  old  Clo,  but  nolK)dy  else  shall.  She  is  the  cleverest  woman 
m  all  Bruxelles  :  understanding  painting,  music,  pwtry,  and  perfect 
at  cmkery  and  puddm^i.  I  horded  with  the  count,  that's  hoi^ 
I  came  to  know  her.  There  are  four  counts  her  brothers  One 
an  abbey— three  with  the  prince's  army.  They  have  a  lawsuit 
for  an  tmmense  fortune  :  but  are  now  in  a  pore  uxiu.  ^reak  this 
to  mother,  who'll  take  anything  from  ynu.  And  wri*e,  and  bid 
Finch  write  amediately.  Hostel  de  '  I'Aigie  Moire,'  Bruxelles 
Flanders. 

So  Frank  had  married  a  Roman  Catholic  ladv,  and  an 
heir  was  expected,  and  Mr.  Esmond  was  to  carrj-  this  intelli- 
grnco  to  his  mistress  at  London.  'Twas  s  diflficult  embassy  ; 
and  the  colonel  felt  not  a  little  tremor  as  he  neared  the 

capital. 

Ho  reached  his  inn  late,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Kensing- 
ton to  announce  his  arrival  and  visit  the  next  morning 
Iho  messenger  brought  back  mcnas  tliat  the  Court  was  at 
\\indsor,  and  the  fair  Beatrix  absent  and  engaged  in  her 
duties  there.  Only  Esmond's  mistress  remained  in  her 
house  at  Kensington.  She  appearwi  in  Cou-t  but  once  in 
tli(>  year ;  Beatrix  was  quite  the  mistress  and  ruler  of  the 
little  mansion,  inviting  the  company  thither,  and  engaging 
in  every  conceivable  frolic  of  toMn  pleasure.  Wliilst  her 
mother,  acting  as  the  young  lady's  protectress  and  eldir 
sister  pursued  her  own  path,  which  was  quite  modest  ai:d 
scchidcd. 

As  soon  as  ever  Esmond  wa^  dressed  (and  he  had  been 
awake  long  before  the  town),  he  took  a  coach  for  Kensington, 
and  reached  it  so  early  that  he  met  his  dear  mistress  coming 
flume  from  morning  prayers.  She  carried  lier  Prayer-bf^ok, 
never  allowing  a  footman  to  bear  it,  as  ev(  yJ)ody  else  did  : 
^nd  It  \vas  by  this  simple  sign  Esmond  knew  what  her 
<Hrupation  had  been.  He  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop, 
ana  jumped  oul  as  she  looked  towards  him.  She  wore  her 
Jinod  as  usual,  and  she  turned  quite  pale  when  she  saw  him. 
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To  feel  thaf  kind  littie  hand  near  to  his  heart  seemed  to 

give  him  Ktrength.     They  soon  were  at  the  door  of  her  Indv- 

ship  8  house — and  within  it. 

With  a  sweet  sad  smile  she  took  his  hand  i.   d  kissed  it 
'How  ill  you  have  been  :   how  weak  you  1(>,  k,  my  dear 

Henry,   she  said, 

'Tis  certain  the  colonel  did  look  like  a  ghost,  except  that 

ghosts  do  not  look  very  happy,  'tis  said.     Esmond  always 

felt^  so  on  returnmg  to  her  aftir  absence,  indeed  whcncvVr 

he  looked  in  her  sweet  kind  f.uc. 
rll.*"^,^?'"?  ^^^^  ^°  ^®  nursed  by  my  family,'  says  hr. 


1 


1-1    it"  "°*^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'  "^  "^^'  »f*<^r  iny  wound   vcrv 

likely  I  should  have  gone  altogether.' 

'  Poor  Frank,  good  Frank  !^  says  his  mother.  '  Youll 
always  be  kmd  to  him,  my  lord,'  she  went  on.  *  The  poor 
child  never  knew  ho  was  doing  you  a  wrong.' 

'  My  lord  !  '  cries  out  Colonel  Esmond.  '  Uniat  do  vni 
mean,  dear  lady  ?  ' 

'  I  am  no  lady,'  says  she  ;  '  I  am  Rachel  Esmond.  Franr  is 
K^monds  widow,  my  lord.  I  cannot  bear  tiiat  title 
^cmld  we  never  had  taken  it  from  him  who  has  it  runv. 
«ut  we  did  all  m  our  power,  Henry  :  we  did  all  in  our 
l)ower  ;  and  my  lord  and  I— that  is ' 

;  Who  told  you  this  tale,  dearest  lady  ?  '  asked  the  colorul 
Have  you  riot  had  the  letter  I  vTit  you  ?     I  writ  to  vou 
at  Mons  directly  I  heard  it.'  says  Lady  Esmond 

'  And  from  whom  ?  '  again  asked  Cblonel  Esmond-ai^d 
hi.s  mistress  then  told  hiin  that  on  her  death-bed  the  douivtr 
countess,  sending  for  her,  had  presented  her  with  tl;i. 
dismal  secret  as  a  legacy.     '  'Twas  very  malicious  of  tlio 
dowager,  Lady  Esmond  said,  'to  have  had  it  so  loner  and  to 
Ixave  kept  the  truth  from  me.     "  Cousin  Rachel,"  s^ic  said  ' 
and  Esmond  s  mistress  could  not  forbear  s  nilinc'  as  -ho 
told  the  story,  '  "  cou.sin  Rachel,"  cries  the  dowajrcr.  "I 
have  sent  for  you,  as  the  doctors  say  I  mav     3  off  anv  dav 
in  this  dysentery  ;    and  to  ease  my  conscience  of  atniat 
load  that  has  been  on  it.     You  always  have  been  a  ikkt 
creature  and  unfit  'or  great  honour,  and  what  I  havr  to 
say  won  t,  therefore,  affect  you  .^u  much.   You  must  know. 
cousm  Rachel, tnat  I  have  left  my  house. ,,' ate, and  furnilure, 
three  thousand  pounds  in  money,  a,u!  ,.iy  diamonds  tliat 
my  late  revered  saint  and  sovereign.  King  James,  pre.s-  -ited 
me  with,  to  my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood." 
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To  Viscount  Castlewood.  my  dear.  Viscount  Castle- 
wood and  Baroii  Esmond  of  Shandon  in  the  kingdom  of 
Inland,  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Esmond  under  patent  of  hh 
Majesty  Kmg  James  the  Second,  conferred  u^n  my  hus- 

Mt'c^JTndTar' -'°^  '  '""  ''^^^'"°"^««  «^  ^--d 

no^J -A^^.^Jri  ^T  n^\^'  "^'''•y  "ot»""g'  dear  marchio- 
ness asks  Lady  Castlewood  (she  hath  told  me  the  story 
completely  smce  with  her  quiet  arch  way  ;  the  most  charm 
mK  any  woman  ever  had  :   and  I  set  down  the  narrative 
here  at  length  so  as  to  have  done  with  it).   '  "And  have  you 
eft  poor  Harry  nothing  ?  "  '  asks  my  dear  lady  :  '  for  vou 
know,  Henry,'  she  says  with  her  sweet  smile,  '  I  used  always 
o  p.ty  hsau-and  I  think  I  am  on  his  8id;-tho^h  papa 
tned  very  hard  to  convince  me  the  other  way  ^^ 
•Poor  Harry!"  says  the  old  lady.     "So  vou  want 

Z:T'w%'^^^'''''J^--  '•^•'^^'  (-ach  me  fhe  drops 
ouMn).     Wei    then,  my  dear,  since  you  want  poor  Harry 

to  have  a  fortune  :   you  must  underetand  that  ever  sh^ce 

.0  year  1691   a  week  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne!  wW 

he  Pnnce  of  Orange  defeated  his  royal  sovereign  and  father 

for  wludi  cnme  he   s  now  suffering  in  flames  (ugh,  ugh)' 

Henry  Esmond  hath  been  Marqui?  of  Esmond  and  Earl 

Viio^tC^  '"i^%ii"'*?  ^•"g^^'"'  *"d  Baron  and 
and  Z  pSh!  r^"^  of  Shandon  in  Ireland,  and  a  baronet- 
and  h,s  eldest  son  will  be,  by  courtesy,  styled  Earl  of 
Ca.tleu  ood-he!  he!   What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dearv  » 

cries  \]TIT  "1^?^  liPT>"«  ^^^'^  you- known  this  V  '' ' 
OK.  the  other  lady  (thinking  perhaps  that  the  old  mar- 
chione^ss  was  wandering  in  her  w'its). 

'••My  husband,  before  he  was  converted,  was  a  wicked 
LurA  the  sick  sinner  continued.  '"  When  he  was  in  the 
t.  L  w  L"kX'  ^  r^''''^^  a  weaver's  daughter  ;  and  added 

i      ,  ntr^  T  ^^  "^^^^'"g  ^^^-     And  then  he  came  to 

Cr  ^''\"S-I  say,"  though  she  was  past  forty,  you  know. 
Ha,       when  she  married  :    and  as  for  being  innocent - 

H  ui,  she  went  on,  "  I  knew  nothing  of  my  lord's  wicked- 
Tonr'r^'Tyh?'l  «^*f  «"[  "carriage,  and  after  the  burial 

ha  n^  u  "'^  ^7 J  ^""^  '^  d°"«  o^-^r  again,  my  dear, 
i  Imd  myself  married  by  Father  Holt  in  Castlewood  chapel, 

M  3 
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as  soon  as  ever  I  heard  the  creature  was  dead — and  having 
a  great  illness  then,  arising  from  another  sad  disappoint- 
ment I  had,  the  priest  came  and  told  me  that  my  lord  had 
a  son  before  our  marriage,  and  that  the  child  was  at  nurse 
in  England  ;  and  I  consented  to  let  the  brat  be  brouglit 
home,  and  a  queer  little  melancholy  child  it  was  when  it 
came. 

'  "  Our  intention  was  to  make  a  priest  of  him  :  and  he 
was  bred  for  this,  until  you  perverted  him  from  it,  you 
wicked  woman.  And  I  had  again  hopes  of  giving  an  heir 
to  my  lord,  when  he  was  called  away  upon  the  king's  business, 
and  died  fighting  gloriously  at  the  Boyne  Water. 

'  "  Should  I  be  disappointed — I  owed  your  husband  no 
love,  my  dear,  for  he  had  jilted  me  in  the  most  scandalous 
way  ;  and  I  thought  there  would  be  time  to  declare  tlie 
little  weaver's  son  for  the  true  heir.  But  I  was  carried 
off  to  prison,  where  your  husband  was  so  kind  to  me— 
urging  all  his  friends  to  obtain  my  release,  and  using  .ill 
his  credit  in  my  favour — that  I  relented  towards  him, 
especially  as  my  director  counselled  me  to  be  silent ;  and 
that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  king's  service  that  he  title 
of  our  family  should  continue  with  your  husband  the  late 
viscount,  whereby  his  fidelity  would  be  always  secured  to 
the  king.  And  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  a  year  before  your 
husband's  death,  when  he  thought  of  taking  a  place  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Mr.  Holt  went  to  him,  and  told  him  v.hat 
the  state  of  the  matter  was,  and  obliged  him  to  raise  a  large 
sum  for  his  Majesty  :  and  engaged  him  in  the  true  cause 
so  heartily,  that  we  were  sure  of  his  support  on  any  day 
when  it  should  be  considered  advisable  to  attack  the  usurper. 
Then  his  sudden  death  came  ;  and  there  was  a  thouglit  of 
declaring  the  truth.  But  'twas  determined  to  be  best  for 
the  king's  service  to  let  the  title  still  go  with  the  younger 
branch  ;  and  there's  no  sacrifice  a  Castlewood  wouldn't 
make  for  that  cause,  my  dear. 

'  "  As  for  Colonel  Esmond,  he  knew  the  truth  already  " 
(and  then,  Harry,'  my  mistress  said,  '  she  told  me  of  \\  hat 
had  happened  at  my  dear  husband's  death-bed).  "  He  doth 
not  intend  to  take  the  title,  though  it  belongs  to  him.  But 
it  eases  my  conscience  that  you  should  know  the  truth,  my 
dear.  And  your  son  is  lawfully  Viscount  Castlewood  so 
long  as  his  cousin  doth  not  claim  the  rank."  ' 

This   was   the   substance   of   the   dowager's   revelation. 
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Dean  Atterbury  had  knowledge  of  it,  Lady  Castlewood  said, 
and  Esmond  very  well  knows  how  :  that  divine  being  the 
clergyman  for  whom  the  late  lord  had  sent  on  liis  death-bed  : 
and  when  Lady  Castlewood  would  instantly  have  WTitten 
to  her  son,  and  conveyed  the  truth  to  him,  the  dean's  advice 
was  that  a  letter  should  be  writ  to  Colonel  Esmond  rather  ; 
that  the  matter  should  be  submitted  to  his  decision,  by 
which  alone  the  rest  of  the  family  were  bound  to  abide. 

'  And  can  my  Nearest  lady  doubt  what  that  will  be  V  ' 
says  che  colonel. 

'  It  rests  with  you,  Harry,  as  the  head  of  our  house.' 

'  It  was  settled  twelve  years  since,  by  my  dear  lord's 
bedside,'  says  Colonel  Esmond.  '  The  children  must  know 
nothing  of  this.  Frank  and  his  heirs  after  him  must  bear 
our  name.  'Tis  his  rightfully  ;  I  have  not  even  a  proof 
of  tliat  marriage  of  my  father  and  mother,  though  my  poor 
lord,  on  his  death-bed  told  me  that  Father  Holt  had  brought 
such  a  proof  to  Castlewood.  I  would  not  seek  it  when  I  was 
abroad.  I  went  and  looked  at  my  poor  mother's  grave  in 
her  convent.  What  matter  to  her  now  V  No  court  of  law 
on  earth,  upon  my  mere  word,  would  deprive  my  lord 
viscount  and  set  me  up.  I  am  the  head  of  the  house,  dear 
lady ;  but  Frank  is  Viscount  of  Castlewood  still.  And 
rather  than  disturb  him,  I  would  turn  monk,  or  disappear 
in  America.' 

As  he  spoke  so  to  his  dearest  mistress,  for  whom  he  would 
iiave  been  willing  to  give  up  his  hfe,  or  to  make  any  sacrifice 
any  day,  the  fond  creature  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and  kissed  both  his  hands  in  an  outbreak  of 
passionate  love  and  gratitude,  such  as  could  not  but  melt 
his  heart,  and  make  him  feel  very  proud  and  thankful  that 
God  had  given  him  the  power  to  show  his  love  for  her,  and 
to  prove  it  by  some  httle  sacrifice  on  his  own  part.  To  be 
able  to  bestow  benefits  or  happiness  on  those  one  loves  is 
sure  the  greatest  blessing  conferred  upon  a  man — and  what 
wealth  or  name,  or  gratification  of  ambition  or  vanity, 
could  compare  with  the  pleasure  Esmond  now  had  of  being 
able  to  confer  some  kindness  upon  his  best  and  dearest 
friends  ? 

'  Dearest  saint,'  says  he—'  purest  soul,  tiiat  has  had  so 
much  to  suffer,  that  has  blest  the  poor  lonely  orphan  with 
such  a  treasure  of  love.  'Tis  for  me  to  kneel,  not  for  you  : 
tis  for  me  to  be  thankful  that  I  can  make  you  happy.     Hath 
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my  life  any  other  aim  ?  Blessed  be  God  that  I  can  serve 
you  !  What  pleasure,  think  you,  could  all  the  world  give 
me  compared  to  that  ?  ' 

'  Don't  raise  me,'  she  said,  in  a  wild  way,  to  Esmond,  who 
would  have  lifted  her.  '  Let  me  kneel — let  me  kneel,  and— 
and — worship  you.' 

Before  such  a  partial  judge,  as  Esmond's  dear  mistress 
owned  herself  to  be,  any  cause  which  he  might  plead  was 
sure  to  be  given  in  his  favour ;   and  accordingly  he  found 
little  difficulty  in  reconciling  her  to  the  news  whereof  he 
was  bearer,  of  her  son's  marriage  to  a  foreign  lady.  Papist 
though  she  was.     Lady  Castlewood  never  could  be  brought 
to  tnink  so  ill  of  that  religion  as  other  people  in  England 
thought  of  it :  she  held  that  ours  was  undoubtedly  a  branch 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  but  that  the  Roman  was  one  of  the 
main  stems  on  which,  no  doubt,  many  errors  had  been  grafted 
(she  was,  for  a  woman,  extraordinarily  well  versed  in  this 
controversy,  having  acted,  as  a  girl,  as  secretary  to  her 
lather,  the  late  dean,  and  wri«:ten  many  of  his  sermons, 
under  his  dictation) ;   and  i*  Franlr  had  chosen  to  marry 
a  lady  of  the  Church  of  South  Europe,  as  she  would  call  the 
Roman  communion,  that  was  no  need  why  she  should  not 
welcome  her  as  a  daughter-in-law  :    and  accordingly  she 
writ  to  her  new  daughter  a  very  pretty,  touching  letter 
<as  Esmond  thought,  who  had  cognizance  of  it  before  it 
went),  in   which   the  only  hint  of  reproof  was   a  gentle 
remonstrance  that  her  son  had  not  written  to  herself,  to 
ask  a  fond  mother's  blessing  for  that  step  which  he  was 
about  taking.     '  Castlewood  knew  very  well,'  so  she  wrote 
to  her  son,  'that  she  never  denied  him  anything  in  her 
power  to  give,   much  less  would  she  think  of  opposing 
a  marriage  that  was  to  make  his  happiness,  as  she  trusted, 
ond  keep  him  out  of  wild  courses,  which  had  alarmed  her 
a  good  deal :    and  she  besought  him  to  come  quickly  to 
England,  to  settle  down  in  his  family  house  of  Castlewood 
('  It  is  his  family  house,'  says  she,  to  Colonel  Esmond. 
'  though  only  his  own  house  by  your  forbearance  '),  and  to 
receive  tin  accompt  of  her  stewardship  during  his  ten  years' 
minority.'     By  care  and  frugality,  she  had  got  the  estate 
into  a  better  condition  than  ever  it  had  been  since  tlie 
Parliamentary  wars  ;    and  my  lord  was  no  v  master  of  a 
pretty,  small  income,  not  encumbered  of  debts,  as  it  had 
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been,  during  his  father's  ruinous  time.  '  But  in  saving  my 
son's  fortune,'  says  she,  '  I  fear  I  have  lost  a  great  part  of 
my  hold  on  him.'  And,  indeed,  this  was  the  case ;  her 
ladyship's  daughter  complaining  that  their  mother  did  all 
for  Frank,  and  nothing  for  her ;  and  Frank  himself  being 
dissatisfied  at  the  narrow,  simple  way  of  his  mother's 
living  at  Walcote,  where  he  had  been  brought  up  more  like 
a  poor  parson's  son,  than  a  young  nobleman  that  was  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  world.  'Twas  this  mistake  in  his  early 
training,  very  likely,  that  set  him  so  eager  upon  pleasure 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  ;  nor  is  he  the  first  lad  that 
has  been  spoiled  by  the  over-careful  fondness  of  women. 
No  trammg  is  so  useful  for  children,  great  or  small,  as  the 
company  of  their  betters  in  rank  or  natural  parts  ;  in  whose 
society  they  lose  the  overweening  sense  of  their  own  impor- 
tance, which  stay-at-home  people  very  commonly  learn. 

But,  as  a  prodigal  that's  sending  in  a  schedule  of  his  debts 
to  his  friends,  never  puts  all  down,  and,  you  may  be  sure, 
the  rogue  keeps  back  some  immense  swingeing  bill,  that  he 
doesn't  dare  to  own  ;  so  the  poor  Frank  had  a  very  heavy 
piece  of  news  to  break  to  his  mother,  and  which  he  hadn't 
the  courage  to  introduce  into  his  first  confession.  Some 
misgivings  Esmond  might  have,  upon  receiving  Frank's 
letter,  and  knowing  into  what  hands  the  boy  had  fallen  ; 
but  whatever  these  misgivings  were,  he  kept  them  to  him- 
self, not  caring  to  trouble  his  mistress  \nth  any  fears  that 
might  be  groundless. 

However,  the  next  mail  which  came  from  Bruxelles,  after 
irank  had  received  his  mother's  letter  there,  brought  back 
a  joint  composition  from  himself  and  his  wife,  who  could 
^pell  no  better  than  her  young  scapegrace  of  a  husband, 
lull  of  expressions  of  thanks,  love,  and  duty  to  the  dowager 
viscountess,  as  my  poor  lady  now  was  styled  ;  and  along 
with  thi^  letter  (which  was  read  in  a  family  council,  namely, 
the  viscountess,  Mistress  Beatrix,  and  the  writer  of  this 
memoir,  and  which  was  pronounced  to  be  vulgar  by  the 
maid  of  honour,  and  felt  to  be  so  by  the  other  two),  there 
came  a  private  letter  for  Colonel  Esmond  from  poor  Frank, 
with  another  dismal  commission  for  the  colonel  to  execute,' 
at  his  best  opportunity  ;  and  this  was  to  announce  that 
J^rank  had  seen  fit,  '  by  the  exhortation  of  Mr.  Holt,  the 
inHuence  of  his  Clotilda,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  and 
the  saints,'  says  my  lord,  demurely,  '  to  change  his  religion, 
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and  be  r^'ceived  into  the  bosom  of  that  Church  of  wliich 
liis  sovereign,  many  of  his  family,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  eivihzed  world,  were  members.'  And  his  lora3hip  added 
a  postscript,  of  which  Esmond  knew  the  inspiring  genius 
very  well,  for  it  had  the  genuine  twang  of  the  seminary, 
and  was  quite  unlike  poor  Frank's  ordinary  style  of  writiutf 
and  thinking ;  in  which  he  reminded  Colonel  Esmond  that 
he  too  was,  by  birth,  of  that  Church  ;  and  that  his  mothor 
and  sister  should  have  his  lordship's  prayers  to  the  saints 
(an  inestimable  benefit,  truly  !)  for  their  conversion. 

If  Esmond  had  wanted  to  keep  this  secret  he  could  not ; 
for  a  day  or  two  after  receiving  this  letter,  a  notice  from 
Bruxelles  appe'ared  in  the  Post-Boy,  and  other  prints, 
announcing  that  '  a  young  Irish  lord,  the  Viscount  C-stle- 
^^' — d,  just  come  to  his  majority,  and  who  had  served  the 
last  campaigns  with  great  credit,  as  aide  de  camp  to  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  had  declared  for  the  Popisli 
religion  at  Bruxelles,  and  had  walked  in  a  procession 
barefoot,  with  a  wax  taper  in  his  hand.'  The  notorious 
Mr.  Holt,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  Jacobite  agent 
during  the  last  reign,  and  many  times  pardoned  by  Kinj; 
WilUam,  had  been,  the  Post-Boy  said,  the  agent  of  tliis 
conversion. 

The  Lady  Castiewood  was  as  much  cast  down  by  this 
news  as  Miss  Beatrix  was  indignant  at  it.  '  So,'  says  she, 
'  Castiewood  is  no  longer  a  home  for  us,  mother.  Franks 
foreign  wife  will  bring  her  confessor,  and  there  will  be 
frogs  for  dinner  ;  and  all  Tusher's  and  my  grandfathers 
sermons  are  flung  away  upon  my  brother.  I  used  to  tell 
you  that  you  killed  him  with  the  Catechism,  and  tliat  lie 
would  turn  wicked  as  soon  as  he  broke  from  his  manuDy's 
leading-strings.  Oh,  mother,  you  would  not  believe  that 
the  ycung  scapegrace  was  playing  you  tricks,  and  that 
sneak  of  a  Tusher  was  not  a  fi^  guide  for  him.  Oh,  those 
parsons  !  I  hate  'em  all,'  says  Mistress  Beatrix,  clapping 
her  hands  together  ;  '  yes,  whether  they  wear  cassocks 
and  buckles,  or  beards  and  bare  feet.  There's  a  horrid 
Irish  wTetch  who  never  misses  a  Sunday  at  Court,  and  who 
pays  me  compliments  there,  the  horrible  man  ;  and  if  you 
want  to  know  what  parsons  are,  you  should  see  his  be- 
haviour, and  hear  him  talk  of  his  own  cloth.  They're  all 
the  >iame,  whether  they're  bishops  or  bonzes,  c  ■  Indian 
fakirs.     They  try  to  domineer,  and  they  frighten  us  with 
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kingdom  come;  and  they  wear  a  sanctified  air  in  public,  and 
expect  us  to  go  down  on  our  knees  and  ask  their  blessing ; 
and  they  intrigue,  and  they  grasp,  and  they  backbite,  and 
they  slander  worse  than  the  worst  courtier  ^»  the  wickedt  t 
old  woman.  I  heard  this  Mr.  Swift  sneering  at  my  Lord 
Duke  ot  Marlborough's  courage  the  other  day.  He  !  that 
Teague  from  Dublin  !  because  his  grace  is  not  in  favour, 
'ares  to  say  this  of  him  ;  and  he  says  this  that  it  may  get 
.0  her  Majesty's  ear,  and  to  coax  and  wheedle  Mrs.  Masham. 
They  say  the  Elector  of  Hanover  has  a  dozen  of  mistresses 
in  his  Court  at  Herrenhausen,  and  if  he  comes  to  be  king 
over  us,  I  wager  that  the  bishops  and  Mr.  Swift,  that  wants 
to  be  one,  will  coax  and  wheedle  them.  Oh,  those  priests 
and  their  grave  airs  !  I'm  sick  of  their  square  toes  and  their 
ru.stling  cassocks.  I  should  like  to  go  to  a  country  where 
there  was  not  one.,  or  turn  Quaker,  and  get  rid  of  'em  ;  and 
I  would,  only  t»  3  dress  is  not  becoming,  and  I've  much 
too  pretty  e  '  ive  to  hide  it.  Haven't  I,  cousin  ?  '  and 
here  she  glanced  at  her  person  and  the  looking-glass,  which 
told  her  rightly  that  a  more  beautiful  shape  and  face  never 
v.cre  seen. 

'I  made  that  onslaught  on  the  priests,'  says  Miss  Beatrix, 
afterwards,  '  in  order  to  divert  my  poor  dear  mother's 
ansiuisli  about  Fra  a.  Frank  is  as  vain  as  a  girl,  cousin. 
Talk  of  us  girls  being  vain,  what  are  we  to  you  ?  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  first  woman  who  chose  would  make 
a  fool  of  him,  or  the  first  robe — I  count  a  priest  and  a  woman 
all  thf  same.  We  are  always  caballing  ;  we  are  not  answer- 
p  the  fibs  we  tell ;  we  are  always  t  ajoling  and  coaxing, 

or  mreatening ;  and  we  are  always  making  mischief, 
Colonel  Esmond — mark  my  word  for  that,  who  know  the 
the  world,  sir,  and  have  to  make  my  way  in  it.  I  see  as  well 
as  possible  how  Frank's  marriage  hath  been  managed.  The 
count,  our  papa-in-law,  is  always  away  at  the  coffee-house. 
The  countess,  our  mother,  is  always  in  the  kitchen  looking 
after  the  dinner.  The  countess,  our  sister,  -s  at  the  spinet. 
^^  lieu  my  lord  comes  to  say  he  is  going  ou  the  campaign, 
the  lovely  Clotilda  bursts  iiito  tears,  and  faints  so  ;  he 
catches  her  in  his  arms — no,  sir,  keep  your  distance,  cousin, 
if  you  please — she  cries  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  says,  "Oh, 
my  cUvine,  my  adored,  my  beloved  Clotilda,  are  you  sorry 
to  part  with  me?  "  "Oh,  my  Francisco,"  says  she,  "  ch, 
my  lord ! "  and  at  this  very  instant  mamma  and  a  couple 
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of  young  brothers,  witli  moustachios  and  long  rapiers,  conic 
in  from  the  kitchen,  wliere  they  have  been  eating  bread 
and  onions.  Mark  my  word,  you  will  have  all  this  woma-i's 
relations  at  Castlewood  three  months  after  she  has  arrived 
there.  The  old  count  and  countess,  and  the  young  count- 
and  all  the  little  countesses  her  sisters.  Counts  !  every 
one  of  these  wretches  says  he  is  a  count.  Guiscard,  that 
stabbed  Mr.  Harvy,  said  he  was  a  count ;  and  I  believe 
he  \yas  a  barber.  All  Frenchmen  are  barbers— Fiddle-dee' 
don't  contradict  me— or  else  dancing-masters,  oi  else 
priests  ; '  and  so  she  rattled  on. 

'  Who  was  it  taught  you  to  dance,  cousin  Beatrix  ?  '  savs 
the  colonel. 

She  laughed  out  the  air  of  a  minuet,  and  swept  a  low 
curtsy,  coming  up  to  the  recover  uith  the  prettiest  little 
foot  in  the  woild  pointed  out.     Her  mother  came  in  as 
she  was  m  this  attitude ;  my  lady  had  been  in  her  closet 
having  taken  poor  Frank's  conversijn  in  a  very  serious 
way  ;   the  madcap  girl  ran  up  to  her  mother,  put  her  arms 
round  her  waist,  kissed  her,  tried  to  make  her  dance,  and 
said  :    'Don't  be  silly,  you  kind  little  mamma,  and  crv 
about  Frank  turning  Papist.     What  a  figure  he  must  be 
with  a  white  sheet  and  a  candle  walking  in  a  procession 
barefoot ! '     And  she  kicked  off  hsr  little  slippers  (tlie 
wonderfullest  little  shoes  -  >».    .vonderful  tall  red  heeh 
Esmond  pounced  upon  on  U  close  beside  him)  and 

she  put  on  the  drollest  litt-  -r.d  marched  up  and  down 

the  room  holding  Esmond  .y  wny  of  taper.     Serious 

as  her  mood  was,  Lady  Ca.w.. .  ood  (  did  not  refrain  from 
laughing;  and  as  for  Esmond  he  looked  on  with  that 
delight  with  which  the  sight  of  this  fair  creature  alwavs 
inspired  him  :  never  had  he  seen  any  woman  so  arch  so 
brilliant,  and  so  beautiful. 

Having  finished  her  march,  she  put  out  her  foot  for  her 
slipper.  The  colonel  knelt  down  :  '  If  you  will  be  Tope 
I  will  turn  Papist,'  says  he  ;  and  her  holiness  gave  liim 
gracious  leave  to  kiss  the  little  stockinged  foot  before  he 
put  the  slipper  on. 

Mamma's  feet  began  to  pat  on  the  floor  during'  tliis 
operation,  and  Beatrix,  whose  bright  eyes  nothing  escaped, 
saw  that  little  mark  of  impatience.  She  ran  up  and  embraced 
her  mother,  with  her  usual  cryof,  'Oh,  vou  silly  Httleinanuna: 
your  feet  are  quite  as  pretty  as  mine,'  says  she  :  '  thev  me, 
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cousin,  though  she  hides  'em  ;   but  the  slioemaker  will  tell 
you  that  he  makes  for  both  off  the  same  last.' 

'  You  are  taller  than  I  am,  dearest,'  says  her  mother, 
blushing  over  her  whole  sweet  face—'  and— and  it  is  your 
hand,  my  dear,  and  not  your  foot  he  wants  you  to  give  him,' 
and  she  said  it  with  a  hysteric  laugh,  that  had  more  of  tears 
than  laughter  in  it ;  laying  her  head  on  her  daughter's 
fair  shoulder,  and  hiding  it  there.  They  made  a  very  pretty 
picture  together,  and  looked  like  a  pair  of  sisters— the 
sweet  simple  matron  seeming  younger  than  her  vears,  and 
licr  daughter,  if  not  older,  yet  somehow,  from  a  commanding 
manner  and  grace  wliich  she  possessed  above  most  women, 
her  mother's  superior  and  protectress. 

'  But,  oh  !  '  cries  my  mistress,  recovering  herself  after 
this  scene,  and  returning  to  her  usual  sad  tone, '  'tis  a  shame 
that  we  should  laugh  and  be  making  merry  on  a  day  when 
we  ought  to  be  down  on  our  knees  and  asking  pardon.' 

•  Asking  pardon  for  what  ?  '  says  saucy  Mrs.  Beatrix,— 
'  because  Frank  takes  it  into  his  head  to  fast  on  Fridays, 
and  worship  images  ?  You  know  if  you  had  been  borri 
a  Papist,  mother,  a  Papist  you  would  have  remained  to 
the  end  of  your  days.  'Tis  the  religion  of  the  king  and  of 
some  of  the  best  qu  :y.  For  my  part,  I'm  no  enemy  to 
It,  and  think  Queen  Be  •  was  not  a  penny  better  than  Queen 
Mary.' 

'  Hush,  Beatrix  !  Do  not  jest  with  sacred  things,  and 
remember  of  what  parentage  you  come,'  cries  my  lady. 
Beatrix  was  ordering  her  ribbons,  and  adjusting  her. tucker, 
and  performing  a  dozen  provoking  pretty  ceremonies,  before 
the  glass.  The  girl  was  no  hypocrite  at  least.  She  never 
at  that  time  could  be  brought  to  think  but  of  the  world 
and  her  beauty  ;  and  seemed  to  have  no  more  sense  of 
devotion  than  some  people  have  of  music,  that  cannot 
ilistinguish  one  air  from  another.  Esmond  saw  this  fault 
m  iK'r,  as  he  saw  many  others— a  bad  wife  would  Beatrix 
tsmond  make,  he  thought,  for  any  man  under  the  degree 
of  a  prince.  She  was  born  to  shine  in  great  assembUes, 
and  to  adorn  palaces,  and  to  command  every\vhere— to 
conduct  an  intrigue  of  politics,  or  to  glitter  in  a  queen's 
tram.  But  to  sit  at  a  homely  table,  and  mend  the  stockings 
ot  a  poor  man's  children  !  that  was  no  fitting  duty  for  her, 
w  at  least  one  that  she  wouldn't  have  broke  her  heart  in 
trying  to  do.     She  was  a  princess,  though  she  had  scarce 
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a  shilling:  to  her  fortune  ;  and  one  of  her  subjects— the 
most  abject  and  devoted  wretch,  hu»»\  that  ever  drivelled 
at  a  woman's  knees— was  this  unlucky  gentleman  ;  who 
bound  liis  good  sense,  and  reason,  and  independence,  hand 
and  foot  :  and  submitted  them  to  her. 

And  who  does  not   know  how   ruthlessly     /oi^ien  will 
tyrannize  when  they  are  let  to  domineer  ?    and  who  (hn-s 
not  know  how  useless  advice  is  ?     I  could  give  good  counsel 
to  my  descendants,  but  I  know  they'll  follow  their  own 
way,  for  all  their  grandfather's  sermon.     A  man  gets  his 
own  experience  about  women,  and  will  take  nobody's  hear- 
Fay  ;  nor.  indeed,  is  the  young  fellow  worth  a  fig  that  would. 
'Tis  I  that  am  in  love  with  my  mistress,  not  my  old  grand- 
mother  that  counsels  me  ;    'tis  I  that  have  fixed  the  value 
of  the  thing  I  would  have,  and  know  the  price  I  would  pay 
for  it.     It  may  be  worthless  to  you,  but  'tis  all  my  life 
to  me.     Had  Esmond  possessed  the  Great  Mogul's  croun 
and  all  his  diamonds,  or  all  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
noney,  or  all  the  ingots  sunk  at  Vigo,  he  would  have  given 
them  all  for  this  woman.     A  fool  he  was,  if  you  will ;  hut 
so  is  a  sovereign  a  fool,  that  aWU  give  half  a  principality 
for  a  Httle  crystal  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  called 
a  diamond  :    so  is  a  wealthy  nobieman  a  fool,  that  'vill 
face  danger  or  death,  and  spend  half  his  life,  and  all  liis 
tranquillity',  caballing  for  a  bl-      ribbon  :    so  is  a  Dutch 
merchant  h     ol.  that  hath  been  ,    jwn  to  pay  ten  thousand 
crowns  for  a  tuhp.     There's  some  particular  prize  we  all 
of  us  value,  and  that  every  man  of  spirit  will  venture  his 
life  for.     With  this,  it  may  be  to  achieve  a  great  reputation 
for  learning  ;    with  that,  to  be  a  man  of  fashion,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  town  ;    with  another,  to  consummate 
k  great  work  of  art  or  poetry,  and  go  to  immortalitv  that 
way  ;    and  with  another,  for  a  certain  time  of  his  life,  the 
sole  object  and  aim  is  a  woman. 

Whilst  Esmond  was  under  the  domination  cf  this  passion, 
he  remembers  many  a  talk  he  had  with  his  ntimates.  who 
used  to  rally  our  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance  at  his 
devotion,  whereof  he  made  no  disguise,  to  Beatr,  . ;  and 
it  was  with  replies  such  as  the  above  he  met  his  friends' 
satire.  '  Granted,  I  am  a  fool,'  says  he,  '  and  no  better 
than  you  ;  but  you  are  no  better  than  I.  You  have  vour 
folly  you  labour  for  ;  give  me  the  charity  of  mine,  \\hat 
flatteries  do  you,  Mr.  St.  John,  stoop  to  whisper  in  the  ears 
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of  a  queen's  favourite  ?  What  nights  of  labour  doth  not 
the  laziest  man  in  the  world  endure,  forgoing  his  bottle, 
and  his  boon  companions,  forgoing  Lais,  in  whose  lap  lie 
would  like  to  be  yn\.  ning,  that  he  may  prepare  a  speech 
full  of  lies,  to  cajole  three  hundred  stupid  country  gentlemen 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  get  the  hiccuping  cheers 
of  the  October  Club  !  What  days  »vill  you  spend  in  your 
jolting  chariot ! '  (Mr.  Esmond  often  rode  to  Windsor," and 
especially,  of  later  days,  with  the  secretary.)  '  What  hours 
will  you  pass  on  your  gouty  feet— and  iiow  humbly  will 
you  kneel  down  to  present  a  dispatch— you,  the  proudest 
man  in  the  world,  that  has  not  knelt  to  God  since  you  were 
a  boy,  and  in  that  posture  whisper,  flatter,  adore  almost, 
a  stupid  woman,  that's  often  boozy  with  too  much  meat 
and  drink,  when  Mr.  Secretary  goes  for  his  audience  !  If 
my  pursuit  is  vanity,  sure  yours  is  too.'  And  then  tho 
secretary  would  fly  out  in  such  a  rich  flow  of  eloquence, 
as  this  pen  cannot  pretend  to  recall  ;  advocating  his  scheme 
of  ambition,  showing  the  great  good  he  would  do  for  his 
country  when  he  was  the  undisputed  chief  of  it ;  backing 
his  opinion  with  a  score  of  pat  sentences  from  Greek  and 
Roman  authorities  (of  which  kind  of  learning  ho  made 
rather  an  ostentatious  display),  and  scornfully  vaunting  tho 
very  arts  and  meannesses  by  which  fools  w-  re  to  be  made 
to  follow  him,  opponents  to  be  bribed  or  sil<  an  d,  doubters 
converted,  and  enemies  overawed. 

'  I  am  Diogenes,'  says  Esmond,  lai  filing,  '  *  'mt  is     iken 
up  for  a  ride  in  Alexander's  charif '      I  hav.   no  e  t. 

vanquish  Darius  or  <o  tame  Bucephalus.  I  do  m  want 
what  you  want,  a  great  name  or  a  high  place  ♦«»  have 
them  would  bring  me  no  pleasure.  But  my  moder-^-^i  is 
taste,  not  virtue  ;  and  I  know  that  what  I  do  wa  =  ^ 
vain  as  that  which  you  long  after.  Do  not  grudg< 
vanity,  if  I  allow  yours  ;    or  rather,  let  us  laugh  h 

inditTtrently,  and  at  ourselves,  and  at  each  other.' 

If  your  charmer  holds  <)ut,'  says  St.  John,   'at       is 
rate,  she  may  keep  you  twenty  years  besieging  het         i 
surrender  by  the  time  you  are  seventy,  and  she  i>       ' 
f'noiigh  to  bo  a  grandmother.     I  do  not  say  the  pursuit 
a  particular  woman  is  not  as  pleasant  a  pastime  as  an 
oth  r  kind  of  hunting,'  he  added  ;    '  only,  for  my  part 
1  tind  the  game  won't  run  long  encagh.     They  knock  unde 
too  soon— that's  the  fault  I  find  with  'em.' 
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The  game  which  you  pursue  is  in  the  habit  of  boinrr 
<aught  and  u^ed  to  being  pulled  down.'  says  Mr.  Esmond   ^ 

But  ,^ulcmea  del  Toboso  is  peerless,  oh  ?  •  says  the 
other.  Well,  honest  Harry,  go  and  attaek  windmiils- 
perhaps  thou  art  not  more  mad  than  other  people,'  St  John 
added,  with  a  sigh. 


CHAPTER  III 

A   PAPER  OUT  OF  THE   'SPECTATOR' 

Doth  any  young  gentleman  of  my  progeny  who  nmv 
read  his  old  grandfather's  papers.  chaLe  to  ;.,  presentlv 
suffering  under  the  passion  of  Love  ?  There  is  a  humih-a^ 
ing  cure,  but  one  that  is  easy  and  almost  specific  for  he 
malady-which  is,  to  try  an  alibi.  Esmond  went  awav 
trom  his  mistress  and  was  cured  a  half-dozen  tinier  he 
came  back  V  her  side,  and  instantly  fell  ill  again  of  the 
fever.  He  vowed  that  he  could  leave  her  and  think  no 
more  of  her,  and  so  he  could  pretty  well,  at  least,  succeed 

[I'rf '"«  K^'  '^^'  *"^  ^°"«^"«  he  had  whenrver  h^^^ 
with  her;  but  as  soon  as  he  returned  he  was  as  bad  as 
ever  again.    Truly  a  ludicrous  and  pitiable  object,  at  least 

Lady  Castlewood  s,  in  whose  tender  breast  he  reposed  all 

hTlTA^'.^'*''^^?.^^  h^^  mistress.     For  days  they  uould 

^ood  hSt  «rJ^™»ng-he,  happy  beyond  measure  at  her 
™t,  h.  u  K^"^  *h''  '^'""^^  ^"  ^^">«»^  o"  a  sudden. 
s\^!.JL  k  «  S^  *^°  P'"'''"S'  ^"^  hint  his  love,  when 
on  fL  '^^"u  ^'"^  \nftantly.  and  give  his  vanity  a  box 
roUi  /  ■  °''  ^^  ''°"J^  he  jealous,  and  with  perfect  good 
S;  V '„n  '°"'!,"'"  ^^"^'r  *hat  had  sprung  up,  or  .ome 
rich  young  gentleman  newly  arrived  in  the  town  that  this 
incorrigible  fiirt  would  set  her  nets  and  baits  to  draw  in. 
'  wS^""  remonstrated,  the  httle  rebel  would  sav- 
wll  ?, T  ^Z  •  \  'hall  go  my  own  way,  sirrah,  and  that 
way  is  towaids  a  husband,  and  I  don't  want  you  on  the 
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wav.     I  am  for 


for  y  ur  betters,  oloncl,  for  your  betters- 
do  you  hear  that  .'  You  might  do  if  yo'.  I'.ad  an  estate 
ami  were  younger  ;  only  eight  years  old  'run  '  you  «ay  ' 
pish,  you  are  a  hundred  years  older.  You  a>  -:.  o'.d,  old 
Orav  eairs,  and  I  should  make  you  miberable,  that  v  uuld  be 
the  only  comfort  I  should  have  in  marrying  you.  But 
vol  have  not  money  enougji  to  keep  a  oat  decently  after 
y  liave  paid  your  man  his  wages,  and  your  landlady 
1  liill.  Do  you  think  I'm  cromg  to  live  In  a  lodging,  and 
w  ..n  the  mutton  at  a  str-  whilst  your  honour  rmrses  the 
baby  ?  Fiddlestick,  am:  r  did  you  not  get  this  nonsense 
knocked  out  of  your  ht  .  when  vou  were  in  the  wars  ? 
You  are  come  back  more  dismal  and  dreary  than  ever. 
You  and  mamma  are  fit  for  each  other.  You  might  bo 
Darby  and  Joan,  and  play  cribbage  to  the  end  of  your 
lives.'  "^ 

At  bast  you  own  to  your  worldliness,  my  poor  Trix,' 
says  her  mother. 

•  Worldliness— O  my  pretty  lady  !  Do  you  think  that 
1  am  a  child  m  the  nursery,  and  to  be  frightened  by  Bogey  ? 
Worldliness,  to  be  sure;  and  pray,  madam,  where  is  tlio 
harm  of  wishing  to  be  comfortable  ?  When  you  are  gone, 
you  dearest  old  woman,  or  when  I  am  tired  of  you  and 
have  ru'  away  from  you,  where  shall  I  •  o  ?  Shall  I  go 
and  be  id  mirse  to  my  Popish  sister-in-law,  take  the 
o'uldren  eir  physic,  and  whip  'em,  and  put  'em  to  bed 
uhor.  they  are  naughty  ?  Shall  I  be  Castlewood's  upper 
.;  1  v;uit,  and  perhaps  marry  Tom  Tusher  ?  Merci  f  I  have 
..  > :  long  enough  Frank's  humble  servant.  Why  am  I  not 
a  ii.an  V  I  have  ten  times  his  brains,  and  had  I  worn  the — 
well,  don't  let  your  ladyship  be  frightened— had  I  worn 
a  s\\  ord  and  periwig  instead  of  this  mantle  and  commode, 
to  \vhioh  nature  has  condemned  me— (though  'tis  a  pretty 
stuff,  too— cousin  Esmond  !  you  will  go  to  the  Exchange 
to-rnorro\.,  and  get  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  ribbon, 
sir,  do  you  hear  ?)— I  would  have  made  our  name  talked 
about  So  would  Graveairs  here  have  made  something 
out  of  our  name  if  he  had  represented  it.  My  Lord  Grave- 
au-s  would  have  done  very  well.  Yes,  ou  have  a  very 
retty  way,  and  would  have  made  a  very  decent,  grave 
speaker ; '  and  here  she  began  to  imitate  Esmond's  way 
ot  carrying  himself,  and  speaking  to  his  face,  and  so 
luaicrously  that  his  mistress  burst  out  a-laughing,  and  even 
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he  himself  could  see  there  was  some  hkeness  in  the  fantas- 
tical malicious  caricature. 

'  Yes,'  says  she,  '  I  solemnly  vow,  own,  and  confess,  that 
I  want  a  good  husband.  Wlierc's  the  harm  of  one  ?  My 
face  is  my  fortune.  Who'll  come  ? — buy,  buy,  buy ! 
I  cannot  toil,  neither  can  I  cpin,  but  I  can  play  twenty-three 
games  on  the  cards.  I  can  dance  the  last  dance^  I  can 
liunt  the  stag,  and  I  think  I  could  shoot  flying.  I  can 
talk  as  wicked  as  any  woman  of  my  years,  and  know 
enough  stories  to  amuse  a  sulky  husband  for  at  least  one 
thousand  and  one  nights.  I  have  a  pretty  taste  for  dress, 
diamonds,  gambling,  and  old  china.  I  love  sugar-plums, 
Malines  lace  (that  you  brought  me,  cousin,  is  very  pretty), 
the  opera,  and  everything  that  is  useless  and  costly.  I  have 
got  a  monkey  and  a  little  black  boy — Pompey,  sir,  go  and 
give  a  dish  of  chocolate  to  Colonel  Gravcairs, — and  a  parrot 
and  a  spaniel,  and  I  must  have  a  husband.  Cupid,  vou 
hear  ?  ' 

'  Iss,  missi.  '  says  Pompey,  a  little  grinning  negro  Lord 
Peterborow  gave  her,  with  a  bird  of  Paradise  in  his  turbant, 
and  a  collar  with  his  mistress's  name  on  it. 

'  Iss,  missis  !  '  says  Beatrix,  imitating  the  child.  '  And 
if  husband  not  come,  Pompey  must  go  fetch  one.' 

And  Pompey  went  away  grinning  with  his  chocolate 
tray,  as  ]VIiss  Beatrix  ran  up  to  her  mother  and  ended  her 
sally  of  mischief  in  her  common  way,  with  a  kiss— no 
wonder  that  upon  paying  such  a  penalty  her  fond  judge 
pardoned  her. 

When  Mr.  Esmond  came  home,  his  health  was  still 
shattered  ;  and  he  took  a  lodging  near  to  his  mistress's, 
at  Kensington,  glad  enough  to  be  served  by  them,  and  to 
see  them  day  after  day.  He  was  enabled  to  see  a  little 
company— and  of  the  sort  he  hked  best.  Mr.  Steele  and 
]\Ir.  Addison  both  did  him  the  honour  to  visit  him  :  and 
drank  many  a  flask  of  good  claret  at  his  lodging,  whilst 
their  entertainer,  through  his  wound,  was  kept  to  diet 
drink  and  gruel.  These  gentlemen  were  Wliigs,  and  great 
admirers  of  my  Lord  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  Esmond 
V as  entirely  of  the  other  party.  But  their  different  views 
of  politics  did  not  prevent  the  gentlemen  from  agrccinj;  in 
private,  nor  from  allowing,  on  one  evening  when  Esmond's 
kind  old  patron,  Lieutenant-General  Webb,  with  a  stick 
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and  a  crutch,  hobbled  up  to  the  colonel's  lodging  (which 
w&s  prettily  situate  at  Knightsbridge,  between  London  and 
Kensington,  and  looking  over  the  Gardens),  that  the  Ueu- 
tenant-general  was  a  noble  and  gallant  soldier— and  even 
that  he  had  been  hardly  used  in  the  Wynendael  affair.  He 
took  his  revenge  in  talk,  that  must  be  confessed ;  and  if 
Mr.  Addison  had  had  a  mind  to  write  a  poem  about  Wynen- 
dael, he  might  have  heard  from  the  commander's  own  lips 
the  story  a  hundred  times  over. 

Mr.  Esmond,  forced  to  be  quiet,  betook  himself  to 
literature  for  a  relaxation,  and  composed  his  comedy 
whereof  the  prompter's  copy  lieth  in  my  walnut  escritoire* 
sealed  up  and  docketed,  The  Faithful  Fool,  a  Comedy, 
as  It  was  performed  by  her  Majesty's  servants.  'Twas 
a  very  sentimental  piece  ;  and  Mr.  Steele,  who  had  more 
of  that  kmd  of  sentiment  than  Mr.  Addison,  admired  it, 
whilst  the  other  rather  sneered  at  the  performance  ;  though* 
he  owned  that,  here  and  there,  it  contained  some  pretty 
strokes.  He  was  bringing  out  his  own  play  of  Cato 
at  the  time,  the  blaze  of  which  quite  extinguished  Esmond's 
farthing  candle  :  and  his  name  was  never  put  to  the  piece 
wluch  was  printed  as  by  a  Person  of  Quality.  Only  nine 
copies  were  sold,  though  Mr.  Dennis,  the  great  critic, 
praised  it,  and  said  'twas  a  work  of  great  merit;  and 
Colonel  Esmond  had  the  whole  impression  burned  one  day 
in  a  rage,  by  Jack  Lockwood,  his  man. 

All  this  comedy  was  full  of  bitter  satiric  strokes  against 
a  certain  young  lady.  The  plot  of  the  piece  was  quite 
a  new  one.  A  young  woman  was  represented  with  a  great 
number  of  suitors,  selecting  a  pert  fribble  of  a  peer,  in 
place  of  tlie  hero  (but  ill-acted,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Wilks,  the 
faithful  Fool),  who  persisted  in  admiring  her.  In  the  fifth 
act,  Teraminta  was  made  to  discover  the  merits  of  Eugenio 
the  F.  F.),  and  to  feel  a  partiahty  for  him  too  late  ;  for 
lie  announced  that  he  had  bestowed  his  hand  and  estate 
upon  Rosaria,  a  country  lass,  endowed  with  every  virtue, 
iiut  It  must  be  owned  that  the  audience  yawned  through 
tlie  i)lay  ;  and  that  it  perished  on  the  third  night,  with 
•Jiilv  half  a  dozen  persons  to  behold  its  agonies.  Esmond 
and  his  two  mistresses  came  to  the  first  night,  and  Miss 
Kcatnx  fell  asleep  ;  whilst  her  mother,  who  had  not  been 
«o  a  play  since  King  James  the  Second's  time,  thought  the 
piece,  though  not  brilliant,  had  a  very  pretty  moral. 
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Mr.  Esmond  dabbled  in  letters,  and  ^^Tote  a  deal  of  prose 
and  verse  at  this  time  of  leisure.  When  displeased  with 
the  conduct  of  Miss  Beatrix,  he  would  compose  a  satire, 
in  which  he  relieved  his  mind.  When  smarting  under  tlie 
faithlessness  of  women,  he  dashed  off  a  copy  of  verses,  in 
which  he  held  the  whole  sex  up  to  scorn.  One  day,  in  one 
of  these  moods,  he  made  a  little  joke,  in  which  (swearing 
him  to  secrecy)  he  got  his  friend  Dick  Steele  to  help  him'; 
and,  composing  a  paper,  he  had  it  printed  exactly  like 
Steele's  paper,  and  by  his  printer,  and  laid  on  his  mistress's 
breakfast-table  the  following  : — 
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•  SPECTATOR. 

'Tuesday,  April  1,  1712. 
Mutato  nomine  de  te  Fabula  narratur. — Horace. 
Thyself  the  moral  of  the  Fable  see.— Creech. 

Jocasta  is  known  as  a  woman  of  learning  and  fasliion. 
and  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  persons  of  this  Court  and 
country.  She  is  at  home  two  mornings  of  the  week,  and 
all  the  wits  and  a  few  of  the  beauties  of  London  fleck  to 
her  assemblies.  When  she  goes  abroad  to  Tunbridge  or 
the  Bath,  a  retinue  of  adorers  rides  the  journey  with  hor : 
and,  besides  the  London  beaux,  she  has  a  crowd  of  admirers 
at  the  Wells,  the  polite  amongst  the  natives  of  Sussex  and 
Somerset  pressing  round  her  tea-tables,  and  being  anxious 
for  a  nod  from  her  chair.  Jocasta's  acquaintance  is  thus 
very  numerous.  Indeed,  'tis  one  smart  writer's  work  to 
keep  her  visiting-book— a  strong  footman  is  engaged  to 
carry  it ;  and  it  would  require  a  much  stronger  head,  even 
than  Jocasta's  own,  to  remember  the  names  of  all  her  dear 
friend  . 

'Ei.her  at  Epsom  Wells  or  at  Tunbridge  (for  of  this 
important  matter  Jocasta  cannot  be  certain)  it  wa.s  her 
lac' /ship's  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  conversation  was  so  sprightly^  and 
manners  amiable,  that  she  invited  the  agreeable  young 
spark  to  visit  her  if  ever  he  came  to  London,  wheiV  her 
house  m  Spring  Garden  should  be  open  to  him.  Charming 
as  he  was,  and  without  any  manner  of  doubt  a  prettv 
fellow,  Jocasta  hath  such  a  regiment  of  the  like  continuallv 
marching  round  her  standard,   that   'tis  no  wonder  her 
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attention  is  distracted  amongst  them.  And  so,  though 
this  gentleman  made  a  considerable  imj  ression  upon  her, 
and  touched  her  heart  for  at  least  three-and-twenty  minutes,' 
it  must  be  owned  that  she  has  forgotten  his  name.  He 
is  a  dark  man,  and  may  be  eight-and-twenty  years  old. 
His  dress  is  sober,  though  of  rich  materials.  He  has  a  mole 
on  his  forehead  over  his  left  eye  ;  has  a  blue  ribbon  to  his 
cane  and  sword,  and  wears  his  own  hair. 

'  Jocasta  was  much  flattered  by  beholding  her  admirer 
(for  tliat  everybody  admires  who  sees  her  is  a  point  which 
she  never  can  for  a  moment  doubt)  in  the  next  pew  to 
Jier  at  St.  James's  Church  last  Sunday  ;    and  the  manner 
in  which  he  appeared  to  go  to  sleep  during  the  sermon— 
though  from  under  his  fringed  eyelids  it  was  evident  he 
was  castmg  glances  of  respectful  rapture  towards  Jocasta— 
deeply  moved  and  interested  her.      On  coming   out  of 
church,  he  found  his  way  to  her  chair,  and  made  her  an 
elegant  bow  as  she  stepped  into  it.     She  saw  him  at  Court 
afterwards,   where  he  carried  himself   with  a  most  dis- 
tinguished air,  though  none  of  her  acquaintances  knew  his 
name  ;   and  the  next  night  he  was  at  the  play,  wliere  her 
ladyship  was  pleased  to  acknowleage  him  from  the  side-box. 
'  During  the  whole  of  the  comedy  she  racked  her  brains 
so  to  remember  his  name,  that  she  did  not  hear  a  word 
of  the  piece  :   and  having  the  happiness  to  meet  him  once 
more  m  the  lobby  of  the  playhouse,  she  went  up  to  him 
in  a  flutter,  and  bade  him  remember  that  she  kept  two 
nights  in  the  week,  and  that  she  longed  to  see  him  at 
'Spring  Garden. 

'  He  appeared  on  Tuesday,  in  a  rich  suit,  showing  a  very 
nne  taste  both  in  the  tailor  and  wearer  ;  and  though 
a  knot  of  us  were  gathered  round  the  charming  Jocasta, 
tellows  who  pretended  to  know  every  face  upon  the  town 
not  one  could  tell  the  gentleman's  name  in  reply  to  Jocasta's 
eager  inquiries,  flung  to  the  right  and  left  of  her  as  he 
•idvanced  up  the  room  with  a  bow  that  would  become 
a  duke. 

'  Joeasta  acknowledged  this  salute  with  one  of  those 
jniles  and  curtsies  of  which  that  lady  hath  the  secret. 
•>iie  curtsies  with  a  languishing  air,  as  if  to  say,  "  You  are 
conie  at  last.  I  have  been  pining  for  you  :  "  and  then 
^ne  hnis hes  her  victim  with  a  killing  look,  which  declares  : 

U  1  Inlander  !    I  have  no   eyes  but  for  you."     Camilla 
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hath  as  pood  a  riirtsy  perhaps,  and  Thalostris  much  sr.ob 
another  look  ;  hut  the  glance  and  the  curtsy  togeth^^r 
belong  to  Jocasta  of  all  the  Knglish  beauties  alone. 

Welcome  to  London,  sir."  says  she.     "  One  can  soe 
you  are  from  the  country  by  your  looks."     She  would  ha\ 
said    "Epsom",  or   "  tunbfi<lge ",  had  she   rememhercl 
rightly  at  which  place  she  had  met  the  stranger  ;    but. 
aliv* !   she  had  forgotten. 

*  The  gentleman  said,  "  he  had  been  in  town  but  thrtn^ 
days  :  and  one  of  his  reasons  for  coming  hither  was  to 
have  the  honour  of  paying  his  court  to  Jocasta." 

*  She  said.  "  the  waters  had  agreed  with  her  out  in- 
differently." 

The  waters  were  for  the  sick,"  the  gentleman  s<iid 
'  the  young  and  beautiful  came  but  to  make  them  sparkl- 
And.  as  the  clergyman  read  the  service  on  Sunday."  he 
added,  "your  ladyship  reminded  me  of  the  angel  tlia: 
visited  the  pool."  A  murmur  of  approbation  sahfted  thi> 
sally.  Manilio,  who  is  a  wit  when  he  is  not  r.t  cards,  ■vv.v 
in  such  a  rage  that  he  revoked  when  he  heard  it. 

'  Jocasta  was  an  angel  visiting  the  waters  ;   but  at  \\  l.i '; 
of  the  Bethesdas  ?     She  was  puzzled  more  and  more  :  and 
as  her  way  always  is,  looKcd  the  more  innocent  and  sir.ipk 
the  more  artful  her  intentions  were. 

*  "  We  were  discoursing."  says  she,  "  about  spel!"^^:    :' 
names  and  words  when  you  came.     Wliy  should  we  sav 
goold  and  wTite  gold,  and  call  china  chayny,  and  Cav  ri 
dish  Candish,   and  Cholmondeley  Chumley  ?     If   we    a: 
Pulteney  Poltney,  why  shouldn't  we  call  poultry  pultrv- 
and "  ^         J  I       . 

Such  an  enchantress  as  your  ladyship."  says  lie.  "  > 
mistress  of  all  sorts  of  spells."  But  this  was  Dr.  S\^ifi^ 
pun.  and  we  all  knew  it. 


'■  And — and  how  do  you  spell  your  name 


<)  M 


sav- 


coming  to  the  point,  at  length  ;    for  this  sprightly      . 
versation  had  lasted  much  loiiger  than  is  here  set  dew r. 
and  been  carried  on  through  at  least  three  dishes  of  tea. 
Oh.  madam,"  says  he,  "  /  spell  my  name  tnth  th:  ; 
And  la^-ing  down  his  dish,  my  gentleman  made  ai-.t^  ■ 
elegant  bow,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

•Jocasta  hath  had  no  sleep  since  this  mortification,  a^d 
the  stranger's  di.sappearance.  If  balked  in  an\thini:.  >»!' 
is  sure  to  lose  her  health  and  temper  ;  and  v,  c,  her  servantv 
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»tiffer,  as  usual,  during  th';  angry  fits  of  our  queen.  Can 
Tou  help  us,  Mr.  Spf;r;tator,  who  know  ever\-thing,  to  read 
this  riddle  for  her,  and  s^ft  at  rest  all  our  minds  ?  W'e  find 
in  her  list.  Mr.  B^^rty,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Tyler— 
xho  may  be  Mr.  Bertie,  Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  Pvke,  Mr.  Tiler 
for  ^h  t  we  know.  She  h&th  turned  .?,way  the  clerk  of  her 
vi-iiting-book,  a  poor  fellow  with  a  great  famiU-  )f  children 
R'^ad  me  this  riddle,  good  Mr.  Shortface,  and  obli^ro  your 
a'i.'n.rer — Oedipt.s.'  °    " 


'  The  '  Trumpet  '  CojTEE-norsE,  WTiitehall. 

Me.  Spectator— I  am  a  gentleman  but  little  acquainted 
'■  \  the  town,  though  I  have  had  a  university  education, 
and  pa.s.>8d  some  years  »  -ving  mv  countr\-  abroad,  where 
my  name  is  better  known  than  in  the  coffee-hou.ses  and 

^t.  Jaaies's. 

•  Tuo  years  since  my  uncle  died,  leaving  me  a  pretty 
e-tite  m  the  county  of  Kent ;  and  being  at  Tunbridge 
U-..S  ia.st  summer,  after  my  mourning  was  over,  and  on 
t-he  io...k-out.  if  truth  mu.st  b^  told,  for  some  voung  ladv 
w.ho  uould  share  with  me  the  .solitude  of  mv  grc«t  Kenti-sh 
noa.se.  and  be  kmd  to  my  tenantrv  (for  whom  a  woman 
•-rwi  do  a  great  deal  more  aood  thi..i  the  best-intentioned 
nian  cam.  I  was  greatly  fa-scinatea  bv  a  young  ladv  of 
Lonr:.-.n.  who  was  the  toast  cf  all  the  companv  at  the  Wells. 
L-.>rryone  kn  a?  .Saooharissa's  heautv  ;  and  I  think.  Mr. 
.^P*^t.itor.  no  one  better  than  herself.' 

My  tabIe-bo<jk  informr-  me  that  I  danced  no  less  than 
-<"---ar.d-twenty  sets  v.ith  her  at  the  assemblv.  I  treated 
r-^r  t  .  the  tiddlcs  twice.  I  was  admitted  on  Several  davs 
^'-  !--r  lodging,  and  receivf  '  bv  her  v.uh  a  great  deal  of 
c-.:.-.ot;on.  and.  for  .t  tin  >vas  entirely  her  slave.  !♦■ 
^a.  c.r  V  uhen  I  found.  frou»  ..cmraon  talk  of  the  companv 
-i-  .:.-^\.eJs.  and  from  narrowly  Tatchir^  one.  who  I  once 
tnot:2htof  asLng  the  nio^t  sacred  question  a  man  can  p-.it 
"  <i  "-jman.  that  I  becr^me  aware  how  unfit  *he  was  to  be 
^  u.-rry  gentleman\s  unf?  :  and  that  thLs  fair  creature 
-^-  -.ut  c»  neciitless  worldly  jtk.  pianr.a  wiih  affections 
^".IJi"'^  ^T^^^  meant  to  return,  and.  'indeed,  incapable  of 
f^,!""';'"""  *^^^-  T^'  admiration  ?uch  women  want  not 
■  ■^-  tr.a:  touches  them  :  and  I  can  conceive,  in  her  fAc 
^^    '->  "    re  wretcaed  creature  than  this  ladv  will  be, 
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when  lier  beauty  hath  deserted  her,  when  her  admirers 
have  left  her,  and  she  hath  neither  friendship  nor  reliL'ion 
to  console  Ikt.  ^ 

'  Bus-nes.s  calling  me  to  London,  I  went  to  St.  James's 
V.  hureh  laat  Sunday,  and  tlu-re  opposite  nie  sat  my  beauty 
ot  the  Wells.  Her  behaviour  during  the  whole  ^ervi'^e  was 
so  pert,  languishing,  and  absurd  ;  she  flirted  her  fan,  and 
ogled  and  eyed  me  in  a  manner  so  indecent,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  shut  my  yes,  so  as  actually  not  to  see  her  and 
whenever  I  opened  them  beheld  hers  (and  very  bright  lluv 
are)  still  glaring  at  me.  I  fell  in  with  her  afterwards  at 
court,  and  at  the  playhouse;  and  here  nothing  Mould 
satisfy  her  but  she  must  elbow  through  the  crowd  and 
speak  to  me,  and  invite  me  to  the  assembly,  which  slip 
holds  at  her  house,  nor  very  far  from  Ch-r-ng  Cr-ss. 

'  Having  made  her  a  promise  to  attend,  of  course  I  kept 
mv  premise  ;  and  found  the  young  widow  in  the  midst  of 
a  half-dozen  of  card-tables,  and  a  crowd  of  vits  and 
admirers.  I  made  the  best  bow  I  could,  and  advanced 
towards  her  ;  and  saw  by  a  peculiar  puzzled  look  in  ,er 
face,  though  she  tried  to  hide  her  perplexity,  that  she  iiad 
forgotten  even  my  name, 

'  Her  talk,  artful  as  it  was,  convinced  me  that  I  had 
guessed  aright.  She  turned  the  conversation  most  ridicu. 
lously  upon  the  spelling  of  names  and  words  ;  and  I  replied 
with  as  ridiculous,  fulsome  compliments  as  I  could  nav 
her  :  indeed,  one  in  which  I  compared  her  to  an  anf-ei 
visiting  the  sick-wells,  rent  a  little  too  far  ;  nor  should 
1  have  employed  it,  bat  that  the  allusion  came  from  the 
becond  Lesson  last  Sunday,  which  we  both  had  hea-d. 
and  I  was  pressed  to  answer  Jier. 

'  Then  she  came  to  the  question,  which  I  knew  was 
awaiting  me,  and  asked  how  I  spelt  my  name  ?  "  Madam  " 
says  I  turning  on  my  heel,  "  I  spell  it  ^nth  the  y."  And 
so  1  left  her,  wondering  at  the  light-heartedness  of  the 
town-people,  who  forget  and  make  friends  so  easilv.  and 
resolved  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  partner  for  your  constant 
reader, 


'  Cymon  Wyldoats. 


You 


know  my  real  name,  Mr.  Spectator,  in  which 
tliere  is  no  such  a  letter  as  hupsilon.  But  if  the  ladv. 
whom  I  have  called  Saccharissa,  wonders  that  I  appear  no 
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more  at  the  tea-tables,  slie  is  liereby  respectfully  informed 
the  reason  y.' 

The  above  is  a  parable,  whereof  the  writer  will  now 
expound  the  meaning,  Jocasta  was  no  other  than  Miss 
Esniord,  maid  of  honour  to  her  Maje.»ty.  She  had  told 
m.  Lsmond  this  httle  story  of  having  met  a  gentleman 
somewhere,  and  forgetting  his  name,  when  the  gentleman' 
with  no  such  malicious  intentions  as  those  of  '  Oymon  ' 
m  the  above  fable,  made  the  answer  simply  as  above  • 
and  we  all  laughed  to  think  how  Uttlc  Mistress  Jocasta ' 
Beatrix  had  profited  by  her  artifice  and  precautions. 

A.S  for  Cymon  he  was  intended  to  represent  yours  and 
her  very  humble  servan^  the  writer  of  the  apologue  and 
of  this  story,  which  we  liad  printed  on  a  Spectator  paper 
at  Mr  bteele  s  office,  exactly  as  those  famous  journals  were 
printed,  and  which  was  laid  on  the  table  at  breakfast  in 
p  ace  of  the  real  newspaper.  Mistress  Jocasta,  who  had 
plenty  of  wit,  could  not  hve  without  her  Spectator  to  her 
tea;  a  ad  this  sham  Spectator  was  intended  to  convey  to 
the  y<  mg  woman  that  she  herself  was  a  flirt,  and  that 
(ymon  was  a  gentleman  of  honour  and  resolution,  .seeing 
all  her  faults,  and  determined  to  break  the  chains  once 
and  for  ever. 

For  though  enough  hath  been  said  about  this  love 
bu^^iness  already— enough,  at  least,  to  prove  to  the  writer's 
heirs  what  a  silly  fond  fool  their  old  grandfather  was,  who 
would  hke  them  to  conside.  him  as  a  very  wise  old  gentle- 
man ;  yet  not  near  all  has  been  told  concerning  this  matter 
^^hich,  if  It  were  allowed  to  t^ke  in  Esmond's  journal  the 
.-pace  It  occupied  in  his  time,  would  weary  his  kinsmen 
and  women  of  a  hundred  years'  time  beyond  all  endurance  ; 
and  form  such  a  diary  of  folly  and  drivelhng,  raptures  and 

uT'  fi"*^  ^^^  ^^  ordinary  vanity  ^vould  Uke  to  leave 
ot-nind  him. 

The  truth  is,  that,  whether  she  laughed  at  him  or  en- 
couraged him  ;  whether  she  smiled  or  was  cold,  ai.d  turned 
rier  snules  on  another— worldly  and  ambitious,  as  he  knew 
"'  r  uj  ix' ;  hard  and  careless,  as  she  seemed  to  grow  with 
ner  ourt  hfe,  and  a  hundred  adml/ers  that  came  to  her 
^i  left  her  ;  Esmond,  do  whet  he  would,  never  could  get 
P^-.rix  out  of  his  mind  ;  thought  of  her  constantly  at 
'i"ni^    or    away.      If  he  read  his  name  in  a    Gazette,  or 
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fscaped  the  shot  of  a  cannon-ball  or  a  greater  danger  in 
the  campaign,  as  has  happem^  to  him  more  than  once, 
the   instant   thought  after   the   honour  achieved   or  the 
danger  avoided,  was  '  What  will  ahe  say  of  it  ?  '    '  ^Vill 
this  distinction  or  the  idea  of  this  peril  elate  her  or  touch 
her,  so  as  to  be  better  inclined  towards  me  ? '     He  could 
no  more  help  this  passionate  fidelity  of  temper  than  lie 
could  help  the  eyes  he  saw  with— one  or  the  other  seemed 
u  part  of  his  nature  ;  and  knowing  every  one  of  her  faults 
as  well  as  the  keenest  of  her  detractors,  and  the  follv  of 
an  attachment  to  such  a  woman,  of  which  the  fruition 
could  never  bring  him  happiness  for  above  a  week,  thcF^ 
was  yet  a  charm  about  this  Circe  from  which  the  poor 
deluded  gentleman  could  not  free  himself  ;   and  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  Ulysses  (another  middle-aged  officer, 
who  had  travelled  much,  and  been  in  the  foreign  wars)! 
Esmond  felt  l.:mself  enthralled  and  besotted  by  the  wiies 
of  this  enchantress.     Quit  her  !     He  could  no  more  quit 
her,  as  the  Cymon  of  this  story  was  made  to  quit  his  false 
one,  than  he  could  lose  liis  consciousness  of  yesterday. 
She  had  but  to  raise  her  finger,  and  he  would  come  back 
from  ever  so  far ;  she  had  but  to  say,  '  I  have  discarded 
such-and-such  an  adorer,'  and  the  poor  infatuated  wrcUh 
would  be  sure  to  come  and  roder  about  her  mother's  house. 
\\illing  to  be  put  on  the  ranks  of  suitors,  though  he  knett 
he  might  be  cast  oflf  the  next  week.     If  he  were  like  Ulvsses 
m  his  folly  at  least,  she  was  in  so  far  like  Penelope,  "tliat 
she  had  a  crowd  of  suitors,  and  undid  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  the  handiwork  of   fascination  and  the 
web  of  coquetry  with  which  she  was  wont  to  allure  and 
entertain  them. 

Part  of  her  coquetry  may  have  come  from  her  poc^ition 
about  the  Court,  where  the  beautiful  maid  of  honour  wa? 
the  light  about  which  a  thousand  beaux  came  and  fluttered  : 
where  she  was  sure  to  have  a  ring  of  admirers  round  her. 
crowding  to  listen  to  her  repartees  as  much  as  to  admire 
her  beauty  ;  and  where  she  spoke  and  listened  to  much 
free  talk,  such  as  one  never  would  have  thought  the  Iip> 
or  ears  of  Rachel  Castlewood's  daughter  would  have  utteix^ 
or  heard.  Wh  \  in  waiting  at  Windsor  or  Hampton,  the 
Court  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  be  making  riding  partiet^ 
together  ;  Mrs.  Beatrix  in  a  horseman's  coat  and  hat.  the 
foremost  after  the  staghounds  and  over  the  park  fences. 
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a  crowd  of  young  fellowH  at  her  heels.  If  the  English 
country  ladies  at  this  time  were  the  most  pure  and  modest 
of  any  ladies  in  the  world— the  English  town  and  Court 
!  !fiie8  permitted  themselves  words  and  behaviour  that  wore 
neither  modest  nor  pure;  and  claimed,  some  of  them 
a  freedom  which  those  wlio  love  that  sex  most  nould  never 
wish  to  grant  them.  The  gentlemen  of  my  family  that 
follow  after  me  (for  I  don't  encourage  the  ladies  to  pursue 
any  such  studieh),  may  read  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Congreve 
and  Dr.  Swift,  and  others,  what  was  the  conversation  and 
what  the  habits  of  our  time. 

The  most  beautiful  woman  in  England  in  1712    when 
Esmond  returned   to   this  country,  a  lady  of  high  birth 
and  though  of  no  fortune  to  be  sure,  with  a  thousand 
fascinations  of  wit  and  manners— Beatrix  Esmond— was 
now  six-and-twenty  years  old,  and  Beatrix  Esmcmd  still. 
Of  her  hundred  adorers  she  had  not  chosen  one  for  a  hus- 
band ;   and  those  who  had  askt^  had  been  jilted  by  her  • 
and  more  still  had  left  her.     A  succession  of  near  ten 
vears  crops  of  beauties  had  come  up  since  her  time,  and 
had  been  rear.  1  by  proper  husbandmen,  if  we  may  make 
an  agnculturul  simile,  and  had  been  housed  comfortably 
long  ago.     Her  own  contemporaries  were  sober  mothers  by 
thi.s  time  ;  girls  with  not  a  tithe  of  her  charms,  or  her  wit 
having  made  good  matches,  and  now  claiming  precedence 
over  tne  spinster  who  but  lately  had  derided  and  outshone 
them.    The  young  beauties  were  beginning  to  look  down 
on  lieatnx  as  an  old  maid,  and  sneer,  and  call  her  one  of 
Lharles  the  Second's  ladies,  and  ask  whether  her  portrait 
was  not  in  the  Hampton  Court  Gallery  ?     But  stUl  she 
rt.^-ned.at  least  in  one  man's  opinion,  superior  over  all  the 
httle  misses  that  were  the  toasts  of  the  young  lads  ;   and 
in  hsmond  s  eyes  was  ever  perfectly  lovely  and  young. 

Who  knows  how  many  were  nearly  made  happy  by 
possessing  her,  or,  rather,  how  many  were  i  .rtunate  in 
t^aping  this  siren  ?  'Tis  a  marvel  to  think  that  her 
mother  was  the  purest  and  simplest  woman  in  the  whole 
*ori(i.  and  that  this  giri  should  have  been  bom  from  her 
i  ^:a  inclined  to  fancy,  my  mistress,  who  never  said  a  harsh 
*ord  to  her  children  (and  but  twice  or  thrice  only  to  one 
penHJn)  must  have  been  too  fond  and  pressing  with  the 
maternal  authority  ;  for  her  son  and  her  daughter  both 
revolted  early;    nor  after  their  first  flight  from  the  nest 
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I'ould  they  over  bo  brought  bark  quite  to  the  fond  mothers 
b»y.som.  Lady  OiHtlewotKl,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well, 
knew  little  of  luT  daughter  m  life  and  real  thoughts.  Hou 
was  slie  to  apt)reheiid  what  [Missed  in  (jueens*  anteehanilH'r> 
and  at  Court  tables  ?  Mrs.  Beatrix  asserted  her  own 
authority  so  resolutely  that  her  mother  ((uiekly  gave  in. 
The  maid  of  honour  had  her  own  equipage  ;  went  from 
home  and  eame  baek  at  her  own  will  :  lier  mother  \va> 
alike  powerless  to  resist  her  or  to  lead  her,  or  to  conunand 
or  to  persuade  her. 

^  She  liad  been  en^'aged  once,  twice,  thrice,  to  bo  niarrid, 
Esmond  believed.      When  ho  quitted  home,  it  hath  Wn 
said,   she   was  promised  to   my  Lord  Ashburnham.  and 
now,  on  his  return,  beliold  his  lordship  was  just  married 
to  Lady  Mary  Butler,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde's  daughter, 
and  his  tine  houses,  and  twelve  thousand  a  year  of  fortune, 
for  which  Miss  Beatrix  had  rather  coveted  him,  was  out 
of  her  power.     To  !ier  Esmond  could  say  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  breaking  of  this  match  ;    and,  asking  his  mistres> 
about  it,  all  Lady  Castlewood  answered  was  :    '  Do  net 
speak  to  me  about  it,  Harry.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  or 
why  tliey  parted,  and  I  fear  to  inquire.     I  have  told  you 
before,  that  with  all  her  kindness,  and  wit,  and  generosity, 
and  that  sort  of  splendour  of  nature  she  has  ;    I  can  sav 
but  little  good  of  poor  Beatrix,  and  look  with  dread  at 
the  marriage  she  will  form.     Her  mind  is  fixed  on  ambitior. 
oiily.  and  making  a  great  figure  :   and,  this  achieved,  she 
will  tire  of  it  as  she  does  of  everything.     Heaven  help  her 
husband,   whoever  he  shall  be  !     My  Lord  Ashburnham 
wa.s  a  most  excellent  yjung  mai     gentle  and  yet  manly. 
of  very  good  parts,  so  they  told  me,  and  as  my  httle  con- 
versation would  enable  me  to  judge  :  and  a  kind  temper- 
kind  and  enduring  I'm  sure  he  must  have  been,  from  all 
that  he  had  to  endure.     But  he  quitted  her  at  last,  from 
some  crowning  piece  of  caprice  or  tyranny  of  hers  :   and 
now  he  has  married  a  young  woman  that  will  make  lum 
a  thousand  times  happier  than  my  poor  girl  ever  could." 

The  rupture,  whatever  its  cause  was  (I  heard  the  -canda! 
but  indeed  shall  not  take  pains  to  repeat  at  lengtii  in  tlii- 
diary  the  trumpery  coffee-house  story),  caused  a  good  dea^ 
of  low  talk  ;  and  Mr.  Esmond  was  present  at  my  ]:'rd  ? 
appearance  at  the  birthday  with  his  bride,  over  whom  th^- 
revenge  that  Beatrix   took  was  to  look  so  imperial  and 
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lovely  that  the  mcKioMt  downcaHt  young  lady  could  not 
apr^-ar  beside  her,  and  Lf^rd  Anhhumham,  who  had  IiIh 
rea.-*ons  for  wiHliing  to  avoid  her,  wlunk  away  quite  Hhatne- 
faft'd,  and  very  early.  ThiM  time  Iuh  graee  the  Dul  of 
Hamilton,  whom  Ewmond  had  seen  about  her  before,  was 
constant  at  MisH  B^ratrix's  .side  :  he  waH  one  of  the  most 
spienaid  gentlemen  of  Eurof>e,  actromplihhed  by  bookM,  by 
travel,  by  long  command  of  the  be«t  company,  distiii- 
;rui-hfd  as  a  statesman,  having  been  ambassador  in  King 
Willianrs  time,  and  a  noble  speaker  in  the  Scots  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  had  led  the  party  that  was  against  the 
union,  and  though  now  five-  or  six-and-forty  years  of  age, 
a  ^rrntleman  so  high  in  stature,  accomplish<  d  in  wit,  and 
favoured  m  person,  that  he  might  pretend  to  the  hand  of 
any  princess  in  Europe. 

•  Should  you  hke  the  duke  for  a  cousin  ?  '  says  Mr. 
.S-cretarj-  St.  John,  whispering  to  Colonel  Esmond  in 
French  ;    '  it  appears  that  the  widower  consoles  himself.' 

But  to  return  to  our  httle  Spectator  paper  and  the 
conversation  which  grew  out  of  it.     Miss  Beatrix  at  first  was 

ate  fjit  (as  the  phrase  of  that  dav  was)  and  did  not  'smoke' 
tne  authorship  of  the  story  :  indeed  Esmond  had  tried  to 
mutate  as  well  as  he  could  Mr.  Steele's  manner  (as  for  the 
utiier  author  of  the  Spectator,  his  prose  stvle  I  think  is 
altogether  inimitable)  ;  and  Dick,  who  was  'the  idlest  and 
b^-<t-natured  of  men,  would  have  let  the  piece  pass  into 
!;i=  journal  and  go  to  pasterity  as  one  of  his  own  lucubra- 
tions, but  that  Esmond  did  not  care  to  have  a  lady's  name 
uiiom  he  loved  sent  forth  to  the  world  .n  a  light  so  unfavour- 
Abie.  Beatnx  pished  and  psha'd  over  the  paper  ;  Colonel 
iu^mond  watchmg  with  no  little  interest  her  countenance 
a..-  >rie  read  it. 

•  Hou-  stupid  your  friend  Mr.  Steele  becomes  '.  '  cries 
iii«  Beatrix.  '  Epsom  and  Tunbridge  1  Will  he  never 
rave  done  with  Epsom  and  Tunbridge,  and  with  beaux  at 

tiurcn.  and  Jocastas  and  Lindamiras  ?     WTiy  does  he  not 
aU  Aomen  Nelly  and  Betty,  as  their  godfathers  and  god- 

riio-n^rrs  did  for  them  in  their  baptism  ?  ' 

iJTutrix,  Beatrix  ! '   savs  her  mother.  ''  speak  cravelvcf 

_Tav-  things.'  re  j 

Mamma  thinks  the  Church  Catechism  came  from  Heaven, 

Jtlieve.'  says  Beatrix,  with  a  laugh,     and  was  brought 

^own  by  a  bishop  frou;  a  mountain.     Oh,  how  I  used' to 
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break  my  heart  over  it !     BeaideH,  I  had  a  Popi«h  kihI 
mother,  mamtna  ,   why  did  you  give  mo  one  ?  ' 

'  I  gave  you  the  queen'H  name,'  Hayrt  her  mother,  blushing. 
*  And  a  very  pretty  name  it  in,'  said  Homel)ody  elne. 

Beatrix  went  on  reading—'  Spt»H  my  name  with  a  v- 
why,  you  wreteh,'  Hays  she,  turning  round  to  t'olnrul 
Esmond,  '  you  have  been  teUing  my  story  to  Mr.  Steeh- 
or  stop— you  have  written  the  paper  yourself  to  turn  in- 
into  ridicule.     For  shame,  sir  !  ' 

Poor  Mr.  Esmond  felt  rather  frightened,  and  told  a  truth 
whieh  was  nevertheless  an  entire  falsehood.  *  Upon  mv 
honour.'  says  he.  *  I  have  not  even  read  the  Spectator  of 
this  morning.'  Nor  had  he,  for  that  was  not  the  Spectator, 
but  a  sham  newspaper  put  in  its  plaee. 

She  went  on  reading  :  her  face  rather  flushed  as  she 
read.  '  No,'  she  says,  "  I  think  you  couldn't  have  writ  tin 
it.  I  think  it  must  have  been  Mr.  Steele  when  he  \va> 
drunk— and  afraid  of  l.is  horrid  vulgar  wife.  Whenever 
I  see  an  enoru.  us  compliment  to  a  woman,  and  soni-- 
outrageous  panegyric  about  female  virtue,  I  always  feel 
sure  that  the  captain  and  his  better  half  have  fallen  oik 
overnight,  and  that  he  has  been  brought  home  tipsy,  or 
has  been  found  out  in ' 

^  Beatrix  ! '   cries  the  Lady  Castlewood. 

'  Well,  mamma  !  Do  not  cry  out  before  you  are  luirt. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  wrong.  I  won't  give  vou 
more  annoyance  than  I  can  help,  you  pretty  kind  mani":iia. 
Yes,  and  your  little  Trix  is  a  naughty  little  Trix,  and  Av- 
leaves  undone  those  things  which  she  ought  to  have  done 
and  does  those  things  which  she  ought  not  to  have  done 

and   there's well  now— I  won't  go   on.     Yes,  I     U. 

unless  you  kiss  me.'  And  with  this  the  young  ladv 
lays  aside  her  paper,  and  runs  up  to  her  mother  and 
performs  a  variety  of  embrace-  with  her  ladyship,  savins 
as  plain  as  eyes  could  speak  to  Mr.  Esmond— '  There, 
sir  :  would  not  you  like  to  plUy  the  very  same  pleasant 
game  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,  madam,  I  would,'  says  ho. 

^  Would  what  ?  '   asked  Miss  Beati  ix. 

'  Wliat  you  meant  when  you  looked  at  me  in  that  pr^*- 
voking  way,'  answers  Esmond, 

'  What  a  confessor  !  '   cries  Beatrix,  with  a  laugh. 

'  What  is  it  Henry  would  like,  my  dear  ?  '    asks  her 
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mother  the  kind  h<,u1.  who  wan  aluayn  thinking  what  we 
would  hke,  and  how  nhe  could  pleaw-  uh 

The  girl  ruriM  up  to  her-'  Oh.  you  Hilly  kind  mamma.'  she 
sav..  kiHHing  her  again.  '  that's  what  Harry  would  like  •  • 
and  «he  broke  out  int«,  a  great  joyful  laugh  :  and 
Udy  CastlewcMxl  bluHhed  as  banhful  as  a  maid  of 
."ixteen. 

•L^)ok  at  her,  Harry.'  whispers  fieatrix,  running  up.  and 

fx  akmg  in  her  Hweet  low  tones.     '  Doesn't  the  blush  bUome 

her  '     Isn  t  she  pretty  ?     She  Im.ks  younger  than  I  am  • 

and  I  am  sure  she  is  a  hundred  million  thousand  times 

m'tter. 

Ksmond's    kind    mistress   left    the    room        .rrvinir    her 
blushes  away  with  her.  '".vm^    ner 

•If  uo  girls  at  Court  could  grow  ^   .a  roses  as  that' 
rontmues  Beatrix,  with  her  laugh.  '  whu.  wouldn't  we  d^ 
to  prcsj-rve    em  V     We'd  clip  their  stalks  and  put  'em  in 
>alr  and  water.     But  those  flowers  don't  bloom  a    Hampton 
.ouit  and  VVmdHor.  Henry.'     She  paused  for  a  minute 
and  the  smile  fading  away  from  her  April  face,  gave  place 
to  a  menacing  shower  of   tears:    'Oh.   how  gtSd  she  is 
Harry.   Beatrix  went  on  to  say.    '  Oh.  what  a  saint  she  is  i 
K.r  g.xKlness  frightens  me.     I'm  not  fit  to  live  with  her 
I  .hou.d  be  better,  I  think,  if  she  were  not  so  perfect     She 

'r'L^^t     fT^  'n"""^i"  ^'^'J^^^'  ^"^  ^  ^^'  «^"«t  ;   and 
SF^    '  ;i^  7     .'     ^t  ''''"'u  "*"*  ^*''^  ^*^^"  "^y  father's  death. 

TtS  u hv  I^r^^°"8^  "'^o  J^"o^'»  «1iat  we  women  do  love, 

•  Uliat.  and  why,  indeed,'  says  Mr.  Esmond. 
,nr;i.',.T  '^C  ?^^*''?  "^ -"*  «"'  ^"ithout  noticing  this 

^vTa?^.L'•^'?'  ^T  ^  ^*^*^'  '  ''^^'  "^y  "^^ther's  life  is. 
hour     n  H.^  •   ^\  ^^'l^  ^'^^^^'  **"^  "^^'^"^"^  ■■    «1^^  passes 

Dk  .f  u^'  ^i  ?'^>'^'"  "°'^-  She  tends  the  poor  of  *the 
tm^;;^.^?;:^  ^^T^'  P^^  '  ^^^  «^^^  ^^rough  the  curate's 
t^  C^  ^J^""^^  ^u^^'  sermons!  And  you  see.  an  a  beau 
■  but  good  as  they  are.  people  like  her  are  not  fit  iu 
•aimune  vnth  us  of  the  world.'  Tliere  is  alway^  as  it 
Ir'^)  *  third  person  present,  even  when  I  and  my  mother 
'hmt  '"^"  ,^\^  "^^^  ^  ^^  ^''^"^  '^'th  ™^  q»if^  :  « »»o*is  always 

^  haof  rh  /''''•  "''"*   "^'''^'  «"^  «f  »'-  ^^"^^-"  angel 
perhaps  that  s  m  company.     Oh,   Ham-,   I'm  jealous  of 
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that  guardian  angel !  '  here  broke  out  Mistress  Beatrix. 
'  It's  horrid,  I  know  ;  but  my  mother's  life  is  all  for  Heaven, 
and  mine — all  for  earth.  We  can  never  be  friends  quite  • 
and  then,  she  cares  more  for  Frank's  little  finger  than  she 
does  for  me — I  know  she  does  :  and  she  loves  you,  sir,  a  great 
deal  too  much  ;  and  I  hate  you  for  it.  I  would  have  had 
her  all  to  myself  ;  but  she  wouldn't.  In  my  childhood,  it 
was  my  father  she  loved — (Oh,  how  could  she  ?  I  remember 
him  kind  and  handsome,  but  so  stupid,  and  not  being  able 
to  speak  after  drinking  wine).  And  then,  it  was  Frank; 
and  now,  it  is  Heaven  and  the  clergyman.  How  I  would 
have  loved  her  !  From  a  child  I  used  to  be  in  a  rage  that 
she  loved  anybody  but  me  ;  but  she  loved  you  all  better- 
all,  I  know  she  did.  And  now,  she  talks  of  the  blessed 
consolation  of  religion.  Dear  soul !  she  thinks  she  is 
happier  for  believing,  as  she  must,  that  we  are  all  of  us 
\yicked  and  miserable  sinners  ;  and  this  world  is  only  a  },ied 
a  terre  for  the  good,  where  they  stay  for  a  night,  as  we  do, 
coming  from  Walcote,  at  that  great,  dreary,  uncomfortable 
Hounslow  inn,  in  those  horrid  beds.  Oh,  do  you  remember 
those  horrid  beds  ? — and  the  chariot  comes  and  fetches  them 
to  H<  aven  the  next  morning.' 

'  Hush,  Beatrix,'  says  Mr.  Esmond. 

'  Hush,  indeed.  You  are  a  hypocrite,  too,  Henry,  with 
your  grave  airs  and  your  glum  face.  We  are  all  hypo- 
crites. Oh  dear  me  !  We  are  all  alone,  alone,  alone,'  'says 
poor  Beatrix,  her  fair  breast  heaving  with  a  sigh. 

'  It  was  I  that  writ  every  line  of  that  paper,  my  dear,' 
says  Mr.  Esmond.  '  You  are  not  so  worldly  as  you  think 
yourself,  Beatrix,  and  better  than  we  believe  you.  Tlit 
good  we  have  in  us  we  doubt  of  ;  and  the  happiness  thatV 
to  our  hand  we  throw  away.  You  bend  your  ambition  on  a 
great  marriage  and  establishment— and  why  ?  You'll  tire 
of  them  when  you  win  them  ;  and  be  no  happier  with  a 
coronet  on  your  coach ' 

'  Than  riding  piUion  with  Lubin  to  market,'  says  Beatrix. 
'  Thank  you,  Lubin  '.  ' 

'  I'm  a  dismal  shepherd,  to  be  sure,'  answers  Esmond, 
with  a  blush  ;  *  and  require  a  nymph  that  can  tuck  my 
bed-clothes  up,  and  make  me  water-gruel.  Well,  Toiii 
Lockwood  can  do  that.  He  took  me  out  of  the  fire  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  nursed  me  through  my  illness  as  love  will 
scarce  ever  do.     Only  good  wages,  and  a  hope  of  my  clothes, 
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and  the  contents  of  my  portmanteau.  How  long  was  it 
that  Jacob  served  an  apprenticeship  for  Rachel  ?  ' 

'  For  mamma  ?  '  says  Beatrix.  '  Is  it  mamma  your 
honour  wants,  and  that  I  should  have  the  happiness  of 
calling  you  papa  ?  ' 

Esmond  blushed  again.  'I  spoke  of  a  Rachel  that  a 
shepherd  courted  five  thousand  years  ago  ;  when  shepherds 
were  longer  lived  than  now.  And  my  meaning  was,  that 
since  I  saw  you  first  after  our  separation — a  child  vou  were 
then ' 

'And  I  put  on  my  best  stockings  to  captivate  you, 
I  remember,  sir.' 

'  You  have  had  my  heart  ever  since  then,  such  as  it  was  ; 
and  such  as  you  were,  I  cared  for  no  other  woman.  WTiat 
little  reputation  I  have  won,  it  was  that  you  might  be 
pleased  with  it :  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  much  ;  and  I  think 
a  hundred  fools  in  the  army  have  got  and  deserved  quite 
as  much.  Was  there  something  in  the  air  of  that  dismal 
old  Castlewood  that  made  us  all  gloomy,  and  dissatisfied, 
and  lonely  under  its  ruined  old  roof  ?  We  were  all  so,  even 
when  together  and  united,  as  it  seemed,  following  our 
separate  schemes,  each  as  we  sat  round  the  table.' 

'  Dear,  dreary  old  place  !  '  cries  Beatrix.  '  Mamma  hath 
never  had  the  heart  to  go  back  thither  since  we  left  it,  when 
—never  mind  how  many  years  ago,'  and  she  flung  back 
her  curls,  and  looked  over  her  fair  shoulder  at  the  mirror 
superbly,  as  if  she  said,  '  Time,  I  defy  you.' 

Yes,'  says  Esmond,  who  had  the  art,  as  she  owned,  of 
divining  many  of  her  thoughts.  '  You  can  afford  to  look 
m  the  glass  still ;  and  only  be  pleased  by  the  truth  it  tells 
yon.  As  for  me,  do  you  know  what  my  scheme  is  ?  I  think 
of  asking  Frank  to  give  me  the  Virginia  estate  King  Charles 
gave  our  grandfather.'  (She  gave  a  superb  curtsy,  as  much 
^s  to  say,  '  Our  grandfather,  indeed  !  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Bastard.')  '  \^es,  I  know  you  are  thinking  of  my  bar- 
sinistor,  and  so  am  I.  A  man  cannot  get  over  it  in  this 
country  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  wears  it  across  a  king's  arms, 
wiion  tis  a  highly  honourable  coat :  and  I  am  thinking  of 
retiring  into  the  plantations,  and  building  myself  a  wigwam 
m  the  woods,  and  perhaps,  if  I  want  company,  suiting  myself 
jnth  a  squaw.  We  will  send  your  ladvship  furs  over  for 
tlie  winter  ;  and,  when  you  are  old,  we'll  provide  you  with 
tobacco.     I  am  not  quite  clever  enough,  or  not  rogue  enough 
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—I  know  not  which— for  the  Old  World.  I  may  make  a 
place  for  myself  in  the  new,  which  is  not  so  full  ;  and  found 
a  family  there.  When  you  are  a  mother  yourself,  and  a 
great  lady,  perhaps  I  shall  send  you  over  from  the  planta- 
tion some  day  a  little  barbarian  that  is  half  Esmond  half 
Mohock,  and  you  will  be  kind  to  him  for  his  father's  sake 
who  was,  after  all,  your  kinsman  ;  and  whom  you  loved 
a  little.' 

'What  folly  you  are  talking,  Harry ! '  says  Miss  Beatrix 
looking  with  her  great  eyes. 

'  'Tis  sober  earnest,'  says  Esmond.  And,  indeed  the 
scheme  had  been  dwelling  a  good  deal  in  his  mind  for  some 
time  past,  and  especially  since  his  return  home,  when  he 
found  how  hopeless,  and  .  ven  degrading  to  himself  his 
passion  was.  'No,'  says  he,  then,  'I  have  tried  half  a 
dozen  times  now.  I  can  bear  being  away  from  you  well 
enough ;  but  being  with  you  is  intolerable '  (another  low 
curtsy  on  Mrs.  Beatrix's  part), '  and  1  will  go.  I  have  enoucrh 
to  buy  axes  and  guns  for  my  men,  and  beads  and  blankets 
tor  the  savages  ;  and  I'll  go  and  hve  amongst  them.' 

'  Monami;  she  says,  quite  kindly,  and  taking  Esmonds 
hand,  with  an  air  of  great  compassion.  '  You  can't  think 
that  in  our  position  anything  more  than  our  present  friend- 
ship IS  possible.  You  are  our  elder  brother— as  such  we 
>:^^^\yo"'  pitying  your  misfortune,  not  rebuking  vou  with 
It.  Why  you  are  old  enough  and  grave  enough  to  l)e  our 
father.  I  always  thought  you  a  hundred  years  old,  Harrv 
with  your  solemn  face  and  gmve  air.  I  feel  as  a  sister  to 
you,  and  can  no  more.  Isn't  Lliat  enough,  sir  ?  '  And  she 
put  her  face  quite  close  to  his— who  knows  with  what 
intention  ? 

'  It's  too  much,'  says  Esmond,  turning  away.  '  I  cant 
bear  this  hfe,  and  shall  leave  it.  I  shall  stay,  I  tliink.  to 
see  you  married,  and  then  freight  a  ship,  and  call  it  the 

Beatrix,  and  bid  you  all ' 

Here  the  servant,  flinging  the  door  open,  announced  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Esmond  started  baek 
with  something  like  an  imprecation  on  his  hps,  as  the  noble- 
man entered,  looking  splendid  in  his  star  and  green  riblxn. 
He  gave  Mr.  Esmond  just  that  gracious  bow  which  he  would 
have  given  to  a  lackey  who  fetched  him  a  chair  or  took 
his  hat,  and  seated  himself  by  Miss  Beatrix,  as  the  poor 
colonel  went  out  of  the  room  with  a  hang-dog  look. 
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Esmond's  mistress  was  in  the  lower  room  as  he  passed 
downstairs.  She  often  met  him  as  he  was  coming  away 
from  Beatrix  ;  and  she  beckoned  him  into  the  apartment. 

'  Has  she  told  you,  Harry  ?  '  Lady  Castlewood  said. 

'  She  has  been  very  frank — very,'  says  Esmond. 

'  But — but  about  what  is  going  to  happen  V  ' 

'  WTiat  is  going  to  happen  ?  '  says  he,  his  heart  beating. 

'  His  grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  proposed  to  her,' 
says  my  lady.  '  He  made  his  offer  yesterday.  They  will 
marry  as  soon  as  his  mourning  is  over  ;  and  you  have  heard 
h\<  grace  is  appointed  ambassador  to  Paris;  and  the 
ambassadress  goes  with  him.' 


CHAPTER  IV 

Beatrix's  new  scitoe 

The  gentleman  whom  Beatrix  had  selected  was,  to  be 
.sure,  twenty  years  older  than  the  colonel,  with  whom  she 
quarrelled  for  being  too  old  ;  but  this  one  was  but  a  nameless 
adventurer,  and  the  other  the  greatest  duke  in  Scotland, 
with  pretensions  even  to  a  still  higher  title.  My  Lord  Duke 
(»f  Hamilton  had,  indeed,  every  merit  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  hadhad  the  time  to  mature  his  accompli.shments 
ful  being  upwards  of  fifty  years  old  when  Madam  Beatrix 
(<tketed  him  for  a  bridegroom.  Duke  Hamilton,  then  Earl 
of  Arran,  had  been  educated  at  the  famous  Scottish  Uni- 
versally of  Glasgow,  and,  coming  to  London,  became  a  great 
favourite  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  made  him  a  lord  of 
Ins  bedchamber,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  ambassador 
to  the  French  king,  under  whom  the  earl  served  two  cam- 
paigns as  his  Mi  ^'sty's  aide  de  camp  ;  and  he  was  absent 
on  this  service  wnen  King  Charles  died. 

King  James  continued  my  lord's  promotion— made  him 
master  of  the  wardrobe,  and  colonel  of  the  Roval  Regiment 
ot  Horse  ;  and  his  lordship  adhered  firmly  to'King  James, 
being  of  the  small  company  that  never  quitted  that  unfor- 
t"r>..nc  monarch  till  his  departuit-  out  of  England  ;  and 
then  It  was,  m  1688,  namely,  that  he  made  the  friendship 
^ith  Colonel  Francis  Esmond,  that  had  alwavs  been,  more 
or  less,  mauitained  in  the  two  families. 

The  eari  professed  a  great  admiration  for  King  William 
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always,  but  never  could  give  him  his  allegiant  r  ;   and  was 
engaged  in  more  than  one  of  the  plots  in  the  late  great  king's 
reign,  wliich  always  ended  in  the  plotters'  discomfiture, 
and  generally  in  their  pardon,  by  the  magnanimity  of  the 
king.     Lord  Arran  was  twice  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during 
this  reign,  undauntedly  saying,  when  offered  his  roloaso, 
upon  parole  not  to  engage  against  King  William,  that  he 
would  not  give  his  word,  because  'he  was  sure  he  could 
not  keep  it' ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  both  times  discharged 
without  any  trial ;   and  the  king  bore  t.iis  noble  encmv-^so 
little  malice,  that  when  his  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton, of  her  own  right,  resigned  her  claim  on  her  husbands 
death,  the  earl  was,  by  patent  signed  at  Loo,  1690,  created 
Duke  of  Hamilton,   Marquis  of  Clydesdale,  and  Earl  of 
Arran,  with  nrecedeioy  from  the  original  creation.    His 
grace  took  tit-  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  Scottish  Parliament 
in  1700  :  was  famous  there  for  his  patriotism  and  eloqueme. 
especially  in  the  debates  about  the  Union  Bill,  which  Duke 
Hamilton  opposed  with  all  his  strength,  though  he  would 
not  go  the  length  of  the  Scottish  gentry,  who  were  for 
resisting  it  by  force  of  arms.     'Twas  said  he  withdrew  his 
opposition  all  of  a  sudden,  and  in  consequence  of  letters 
from  the  king  at  St.  Germains,  who  entreated  him  oti  hi> 
allegiance  not  to  thwart  the  queen,  his  sister.in  this  measure: 
and  the  duke,  beinp  always  bent  upon  effecting  the  kirig< 
return  to  his  kingdom  through  a  reconciliation  bctwe(>n  his 
Majesty  and  Queen  Anne,  and  quite  averse  to  his  laiidinir 
with  arms  and  French  troops,  held  aloof,  and  kept  out  oi 
Scotland  during  the  time  when  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Georue'- 
descent  from  Dunkirk  was  projected,  passing  his  tinu''  in 
England  in  his  great  estate  of  Staffordshire. 

When  the  Whigs  went  out  of  office  in  1710,  tlie  .,u.oii 
began  to  show  his  grace  the  very  greatest  marks  of  her 
favour.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Brandon  and  Baron  of 
Dutton  in  England  ;  having  the  Thistle  already  ori<;inal!v 
bestowed  on  him  by  King  James  the  Second,  his  grai  i-  was 
now  promoted  to  the  honour  of  the  Garter— a  distinction 
so  great  and  illustrious,  that  no  subject  hath  ever  borne 
them  hitherto  together.  When  this  objection  was  made  to 
her  Majesty,  she  was  pleased  to  p~  ".  '  Such  a  subject  as  tlie 
Duke  of  Hamilton  has  a  pre-e  at  claim  to  everv  mark 
of  distinction  which  a  crownt  ad  can  ec   f  r.  ^  1  will 

henceforth  wear  both  orders  myoclt.' 
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At  the  Chapter  held  at  Windsor  in  October,  1712,  the 
duke  and  other  knights,  including  Lord-Treasurer,  the  new- 
(reated  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  were  installed  ;  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  his  grace  was  appointed  Ambassador- 
Extraordinary  to  France,  and  his  equipages,  plate,  and 
liveries  commanded,  of  the  most  sumptuous  kind,  not  only 
for  his  excellency  the  ambassador,  but  for  her  excellency 
the  ambassadress,  who  was  to  accompany  him.  Her  arm's 
wore  already  quartered  on  the  coach  panels,  and  her 
brother  was  to  hasten  over  on  the  appointed  day  to  give  her 
away. 

His  lordship  was  a  widower,  having  married,  in  1698 
Elizabeth,   daughter   of   Digby,   Lord   Gerard,    by   which' 
marriage  great  estates  came  into  the  Hamilton  family  ; 
and  out  of  these  estates  came,  in  part,  that  tragic  quarrel 
which  ended  the  duke's  career. 

From  the  loss  of  a  tooHi  to  that  of  a  mistress  there's  no 
pang  tliat  is  not  bearable.  The  apprehension  is  much  more 
cruel  than  the  certainty  ;  and  we  make  up  our  uiind  to 
the  misfortune  when  'tis  irremediable,  part  with  the  tor- 
mentor, and  mumble  our  crust  on  t'other  side  of  the  jaws. 
I  think  Colonel  Esmond  was  reheved  when  a  ducal  coach- 
and-six  came  and  whisked  his  charmer  away  out  of  his 
reach,  and  placed  her  in  a  higher  si)here.  As  you  have 
see"  the  nymph  in  the  opera-machine  go  up  to  the  clouds 
at  uie  end  of  the  piece  where  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and 
all  the  divine  company  of  Olympians  are  seated,  and  quaver 
•»ut  her  last  song  as  a  goddess  :  so  when  this  portentous 
elevation  was  accomplished  in  the  Esmonc'  family,  I  am 
not  sure  that  every  one  of  us  did  not  treat  the  divine  Beatrix 
with  special  honours;  at  least,  the  saucy  little  beauty 
earned  her  head  with  a  toss  of  supreme  authority,  and 
a.-^suined  a  touch-me-not  air,  which  all  her  friends  very 
suud-humouredly  bowed  to. 

A"  old  army  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Esmond's,  honest 
loin  frett,  who  had  sold  his  company,  married  a  wife,  and 
turned  merchant  in  the  city,  was  dreadfully  eloomv  for 
'i  lung  time,  though  hving  in  a  line  house  on  the  river,  and 
'^irrying  on  a  great  trade  to  all  appearance.  At  length 
i^'^niond  saw  his  friend's  name  in  the  Oazttie  as  a  bankrupt ; 
and  a  week  after  this  circumstance  my  bankrupt  walks  into 
->lr.  Esmond's  lodging  with  a  face  perfectly  radiant  with 
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good  humour,  and  as  jolly  and  careless  as  when  they  had 
sailed  from  Southampton  ten  years  before  for  Vigo.  '  This 
bankruptcy,'  says  Tom,  '  has  been  hanging  over  my  head 
these  three  years  ;  the  thought  hath  prevented  my  sleopiiig, 
and  I  have  looked  at  poor  Polly's  head  on  t'other  pillow, 
and  then  towards  my  razor  on  the  table,  and  thouglit  to 
put  an  end  to  myself,  and  so  give  my  woes  the  slip.  But 
row  we  are  bankrupts  :  Tom  Trett  pays  as  many  shillintis 
in  the  pound  as  he  can;  his  wife  has  alittle  cottage  at  Fulhain, 
and  her  fortune  secured  to  herself.  I  am  afraid  neither  of 
bailiff  nor  of  creditor  ;  and  for  the  last  six  nights  have  slept 
easy.'  So  it  was  that  when  Fortune  shook  her  wings  and 
left  him,  honest  Tom  cuddled  himself  up  in  his  ragged 
virtue,  and  fell  asleep. 

Esmond  did  not  tell  his  friend  how  much  his  story 
appHed  to  Esmond  too  ;  but  he  laughed  at  it,  and  used  it ; 
and  having  fairly  struck  his  docket  in  this  love  transaotion. 
determined  to  put  a  cheerful  face  on  his  bankruptcy. 
Perhaps  Beatrix  was  a  little  offended  at  his  gaiety.  Is 
this  the  way,  sir,  that  you  receive  the  announcement  of 
your  misfortune,'  says  she, '  and  do  you  come  smiling  befon 
me  as  if  you  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  me  ?  ' 

P^smond  would  not  be  put  off  from  his  good  humour,  but 
told  her  the  story  of  Tom  Trett  and  his  bankruptcy.  "  I 
have  been  hankering  after  the  grapes  on  the  wall,'  says  he. 
'  and  lost  my  temper  because  they  were  beyond  my  reach : 
was  there  any  wonder  ?  They're  gone  now,  and  another  ha? 
them — a  taller  man  than  your  humble  servant  has  won 
them.'     And  the  .colonel  made  his  cousin  a  low  bow. 

'  A  taller  man,  cousin  Esmond  !  '  says  she.  '  A  man  of 
spirit  would  have  scaled  the  wall,  sir,  and  seized  then; ! 
A  man  of  courage  would  have  fought  for  'em,  not  gaped 
for  'em.' 

'  A  duke  has  but  to  gape  and  they  drop  into  his  mouth. " 
says  Esmond,  with  another  low  bow. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  says  she,  '  a  duke  is  a  taller  man  than  you. 
And  why  should  I  not  be  grateful  to  one  such  as  his  grace, 
who  gives  me  his  heart  and  his  great  name  ?  It  is  a  great 
gift  he  honours  me  with  ;  I  know  'tis  a  bargain  between  u? ; 
and  I  accept  it,  and  will  do  my  utmost  to  perform  my  part 
of  it.  'Tis  no  question  of  sighing  and  philandering  between 
a  nobleman  of  his  grace's  age  and  a  girl  who  hath  little  of 
that  softness  in  her  nature.     Why  should  I  not  own  that 
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I  am  ambitious,  Harry  Esmond  ;  and  if  it  be  nc  sin  in  a  man 
to  (ovet  honour,  why  should  a  woman  too  not  desire  it  ? 
Shall  I  be  frank  with  you,  Harry,  and  say  that  if  you  had 
not  been  down  on  your  knees,  and  so  humble,  you  might 
have  fared  better  with  me  ?  A  woman  of  my  spirit,  cousin, 
is  to  be  wen  by  gallantry,  and  not  by  sighs  and  rueful  faces! 
All  the  time  you  are  worshipping  and  singing  hymns  to  nie[ 
I  know  very  well  I  am  no  goddess,  and  grow  weary  of  the 
ip.pen.<e.     So  would  you  have  been  weary  of  the  goddess 
too— whfn  she  was  called  Mrs.  Esmond,  and  got  out  of 
humour  because  she  had  not  pin-money  enough,  and  was 
forced  to  go  about  in  an  old  gown.     Eh  !  cousin,  a  goddess 
in  a  mob-cap,  that  has  to  make  her  husband's  gruel,  ceases 
to  bo  divine— I  am  sure  of  it.     I  should  have  been  sulkv 
and  scolded  ;    and  of  all  the  proud  wretches  in  the  world 
Mr.  Esmond  is  the  proudest,  let  me  tell  him  that.      You 
never  fall  into  a  passion  ;    but  you  never  forgive,  I  think. 
Had  you  been  a   great  man,  you  might  have  been  good 
hunif.ured  ;   but  being  nobody,  sir,  you  are  too  great  a  man 
for  :ne  ;  and  I'm  afraid  of  you,  cousin— there  ;  and  I  won't 
worship  you,  and  youil  never  be  happy  except  with  a 
woman  who  will.     Why,  after  I  belonged  to  you,  and  after 
one  of  my  tantrums,  you  would  have  put  the  pillow  over 
my  luad  some  night,  and  smothered  me,  as  the  black  man 
does  the  worn  .i  in  the  play  that  you're  so  for^  of.    What's 
tiie  creature's  name  ?— Desdemona.     You  would,  you  little 
black-eyed  Othello  !  ' 

•  I  think  I  should,  Beatrix.'  says  the  colonel. 

•  And  I  want  no  such  ending.*^  I  intend  to  live  to  be  a 
liunrlred.  and  to  go  to  ten  thousand  routs  and  Hails,  and 
tu  p  ay  cards  every  night  of  my  life  till  the  year  eighteen 
hundred.  And  I  like  to  be  the  first  of  my  company,  sir  ;  and 
1  ijc:-  tlattery  and  compliments,  and  you  give  me  none  •  and 
i  like  to  be  made  to  laugh,  sir,  and  who's  to  laugh  at  your 
di^mnl  face,  I  should  hke  to  know;  and  I  like  a  coach-and- 
^.x  or  a  coach-and-eight  ;  and  I  like  diam.onds,  and  a  new 
-'-Avn  every  week  ;  and  people  to  say—"  That's  the  duchess 
-How  ^velI  her  grace  looks— Make  wav  for  Madame  I'Am- 
Oassadnee  d'Angieterre- Call  her  excellency's  people"— 
J-u  s  u hat  I  like.  And  as  for  you,  you  want  a  woman  to 
"r  ns  your  slippers  and  cap.  and  to  sit  at  vour  feet,  and  crv, 

'^  '^ro  !  o  bravo  !  "   whil3t  you  read  vour  Shakespeares, 
ina  Milton-s.  and  stuflP.    Mamma  would  have  been  the  wife 
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for  you,  had  you  been  a  little  older,  though  you  look  ten 
years  older  than  she  does — you  do,  you  glum-faced,  blue 
bearded,  little  old  man  '  You  might  have  sat,  like  Darbv 
and  Joan,  and  flattered  each  other ;  and  billed  and  cooed 
like  a  pair  of  old  pigeons  on  a  perch.  I  want  my  wings  and 
to  use  them,  sir.'  And  she  spread  out  her  beautiful  arms. 
as  if  indeed  she  could  fly  off  like  the  pretty  'Gawrie ',  wliom 
the  man  in  the  story  was  enamoured  of. 

'  And  what  will  your  Peter  Wilkins  say  to  your  flight  ? 
says  Esmond,  who  never  admired  this  fair  creature  more 
than  when  she  rebelled  and  laughed  at  him. 

'  A  duchess  knows  her  place,'  says  she,  with  a  laugh. 
'  Why,  I  have  a  son  already  made  for  me,  and  thirty  year? 
old  (my  Lord  Arran),  and  four  daughters.  How  they  will 
scold,  and  what  a  rage  they  will  be  in,  when  I  come  to 
take  the  head  of  the  table  !  But  I  give  them  only  a  month 
to  be  angry  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  shall  love  me 
every  one,  and  so  shall  Lord  Arran,  and  so  shall  all  his 
grace's  Scots  vassals  and  followers  in  the  Highlands.  I'm 
bent  on  it ;  and,  when  I  take  a  thing  in  my  head,  'tis  done. 
His  grace  is  the  greatest  gentleman  in  Europe,  and  111  trv 
and  make  him  happy  ;  and,  when  the  king  comes  back. 
you  may  count  on  my  protection,  v>ousin  Esmond— for 
come  back  the  king  will  and  shUl :  and  I'll  bring  him  baok 
from  Versailles,  if  he  comes  under  my  hoop.' 

'  I  hope  the  world  will  make  you  happy,  Beatrix,"  says 
Esmond,  with  a  sigh.  '  You'll  be  Beatrix  till  you  are  my 
lady  duchess — will  you  not  ?  I  shall  then  make  youi 
grace  my  very  lowest  bow.' 

'  None  of  these  sighs  and  this  satire,  cousin,'  she  says. 
'  I  take  his  grace's  great  bounty  thankfully — yes.  thank- 
fully ;  and  will  wear  his  honours  becomingly.  I  do  not  say 
he  hath  touched  my  heart ;  but  he  has  my  gratitude, 
obedience,  admiration — I  have  told  him  that,  and  no  more : 
and  with  that  his  noble  heart  is  content.  I  have  told  him 
all — even  the  story  of  that  poor  creature  that  I  was  engaged 
to — and  that  I  could  not  love  ;  and  I  gladly  gave  his  word 
back  to  him,  and  jumped  for  joy  to  get  back  my  o\™ 
I  am  twenty-five  years  old.' 

'  Twenty-six,  my  dear,'  says  Esmond. 

'  Twenty-five,  sir — I  choose  to  be  twenty-five  ;  and.  in 
eight  years,  no  man  hath  ever  touched  my  heart.  Yes— 
you  did  once,  for  a  little,  Harry,  when  you  came  back  after 
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Lille,  and  engaging  with  that  murderer,  Mohun,  and  saving 
Frank's  life.  I  thought  I  could  like  you  ;  and  maninia 
bfggcd  me  hard,  on  her  knees,  and  I  did— for  a  day.  But 
the  uld  chill  came  over  me,  Henry,  and  the  old  fear  of  you 
and  your  melancholy  ;  and  I  was  glad  when  you  went 
away,  and  engaged  with  my  Lord  Ashburnham,  that  I  might 
hear  no  more  -f  you,  that's  the  truth.  You  are  too  good  for 
me  someho\\  1  could  not  make  you  happy,  and  should 
break  my  heart  in  trying,  and  not  being  able  to  love  you. 
But  if  you  had  asked  me  when  we  gave  you  the  sword,  you 
might  have  had  me,  sir,  and  we  both  should  have  been 
miserable  by  this  time.  I  talked  with  that  silly  lord  all 
night  just  to  vex  you  and  mamma,  and  I  succeeded, 
didn't  I  ?  How  frankly  we  can  talk  of  these  things  !  It 
seeniri  a  thousand  years  ago  :  and,  though  we  are  here 
sitting  m  the  same  room,  there's  a  great  wall  between  us. 
My  dear,  kind,  faithful,  gloomy  old  cousin  !  I  can  Uke  you 
now.  and  admire  you  too,  sir,  and  say  that  you  are  brave, 
and  very  kind,  and  very  true,  and  a  fine  gentleman  for  all— 
for  all  your  little  mishap  at  your  birth,'  says  she,  waecine 
lier  arch  head.  ®*    ^ 

'  And  now,  sir,'  says  she,  with  a  curtsy,  '  we  must  have  no 
more  talk  except  when  mamma  is  by,  as  his  grace  is  with 
us ;  for  he  does  not  half  like  you,  cousin,  and  is  as  jealous 
as  tlie  black  man  in  your  favourite  play.' 

Though  the  very' kindness  of  the  words  stabbed  Mr. 
Esmond  with  the  keenest  pang,  he  did  not  show  his  sense 
of  the  wound  by  any  look  of  his  (as  Beatrix,  indeed,  after- 
\wds  owned  to  him),  but  said,  with  a  perfect  command 
of  himself  and  an  easy  smile,  '  The  interview  must  not  end 
yet.  my  dear,  until  I  have  had  my  last  word.  Stay,  here 
comes  your  mother '  (indeed  she  came  in  here  with  her  sweet 
anxious  face,  and  Esmond,  going  up,  kissed  her  hand 
respectfully).  'My  dear  lady  may  hear,  too,  the  last  words, 
"hull  are  no  secrets,  and  are  only  a  parting  benediction 
accompanying  a  present  for  your  marriage  from  an  old 
wntieman  your  guardian  ;  for  I  feel  as  if  I  was  the  guardian 
ut  all  the  family,  and  an  old,  old  fellow  that  is  fit  to  be  the 
granaiaiher  of  you  all  ;  and  in  this  character  let  me  make 
my  lady  duchess  her  wedding  present.  They  are  the 
^amends  my  father's  widow  left  me.  I  had  thought 
^nx  might  have  had  them  a  year  ago  ;  but  they  are 
good  enough  for  a  duchess,  though  not  bright  enough  for 
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the  handsomest  woman  in  iho  world.'  And  he  took  the 
ease  out  of  his  poeket  in  which  the  jewels  were,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  his  cousin. 

She  gave  a  cry  of  delight,  ior  the  stones  wore  indeed  vm 
handsome,  and  of  great  va'ue  ;  and  the  next  minute  the 
necklace  was  where  Belinda's  cross  is  in  Mr.  Pope's  admir- 
able poem,  and  glittering  on  the  whitest  and  most  perft  <  tlv- 
shaped  neck  in  all  England. 

The  girl's  delight  at  receiving  these  trinkets  was  so  ^'reat, 
that  after  rushing  to  the  looking-glass  and  examining'  thi' 
effect  they  produced  upon  that  fair  neck  which  they  sur- 
rounded,  Beatrix  was  running  back  with  hei  arms  extended, 
and  was  perhaps  for  payii.g  her  cousin  with  a  pnce,  that  lie 
would  have  liked  no  doubt  to  receive  from  those  ixaiitiful 
rosy  lips  of  hers,  but  at  this  momt.it  the  door  opened,  and 
his  grace  the  bridegroom  elect  was  announced. 

He  looked  very  black  upon  Mr.  Esmond,  to  whom  he  made 
a  very  low  bow  indeed,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  each  hulv  in 
his  most  ceremonious  manner.  He  had  come  in  his  ( hair 
from  the  palace  hard  by,  and  wore  his  two  stars  of  thp 
Garter  and  the  Thistle. 

Look,  ray  lord  duke,'  says  Mrs.  Beatrix,  advancing  to 
him,  and  iho.ving  the  diamonds  on  her  breast. 

I  Diamonds,'  says  his  grace.    '  Hm  !   they  seem  pretty.' 

'  They  are  a  present  on  my  marriage,'  says  Beatrix. 

'  From  her  Majesty  ?  '  asks  the  duke.  '  The  queen  is 
very  good.' 

'  From  my  cousin  Henry— from  our  cousin  Henry  — erv 
both  the  ladies  in  a  breath. 

'  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  the  gentleman. 
I  thought  that  my  Lord  Castlewood  had  no  brother  :  and 
that  on  your  ladyship's  side  there  were  no  nephews.' 

'  From  our  cousin,  Colonel  Henry  Esmond,  my  lord. 
Beatrix,  taking   the   colonel's    hand  very  bravely— 
was  left  guardian   to    us    by   our    father,   and   who 
a   liundred   times  shown  his  love  anti  friendship  for 
family.' 

'  The  duchess  of  Hamilton  receives  no  diamonds  but  from 
her  husband,  madam,'  says  the  duke — *  may  1  prav  vou  to 
restore  these  to  Mr.  Esmond  V  ' 

'  Beatrix  Esmond  may  receive  a  present  from  our  kinsman 
and  benefactor,  my  lord  duke.'  says  Lady  Castlewood, 
with  an  air  of  great  dignity.        ..he  is  my  daughter  vet : 
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and  if  her  mother  Hanctions  the  gift — no  one  else  hath  the 
right  to  question  it.' 

'  Kinsman  and  benefactor  ! '  says  the  duke.  *  I  know 
of  no  kinsman  :  and  I  do  not  choose  that  my  wife  should 
have  for  benefactor  a ' 

'  My  !«rd,'  says  Colonel  Esmond. 

'  I  am  not  here  to  bandy  words,'  says  his  grace  :  '  frankly 
I  tell  you  that  your  visits  to  this  house  are  too  frequent. 
and  that  I  choose  no  presents  for  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
from  gentlemen  that  bear  a  name  they  have  no  right  to.' 

'  My  lord  !  '  breaks  out  Lady  Castlewood,  '  Mr.  Esmond 
hath  the  best  right  to  that  name  of  any  man  in  the  world  : 
and  'tis  as  old  and  as  honourable  as  your  grace's,' 

My  lord  duke  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  Lady  Castle\\ood 
was  mad,  that  was  so  talking  to  him. 

•  If  I  called  him  benefactor,'  said  my  mistress,  '  it  is 
k'cause  he  has  been  so  to  us— yes,  the  noblest,  the  truest, 
the  bravest,  the  dearest  of  benefactors.  He  would  have 
saved  my  husband's  life  from  Mohun's  sword.  He  did  save 
my  boy's,  and  defended  him  from  that  villain.  Are  those 
no  benefits  ?  ' 

"  I  ask  Colonel  Esmond's  pardon,'  says  his  grace,  if 
possible  more  haughty  than  before  ;  '  I  would  say  not 
a  word  that  should  give  him  offence,  and  thank  him  for 
his  kindness  to  your  ladyship's  family.  My  Lord  Mohun 
and  I  are  connected,  you  know,  by  marriage — though 
neither  by  blood  nor  friendship  ;  but  I  must  repeat  what 
I  said,  that  my  wife  can  receive  no  presents  from  Colonel 
Esmond.' 

'  My  daughter  may  receive  presents  from  the  Head  of  our 
House  :  my  daughter  may  thankfully  take  kindness  from 
her  father's,  her  mother's,  her  brother's  dearest  friend  ;  and 
be  grateful  for  one  more  benefit  besides  the  thousand  we 
owe  him,'  cries  Lady  Esmond.  '  Waat  is  a  string  of  diamond 
-tones  compared  to  that  affection  he  hath  given  us— our 
li'arest  preserver  and  benefactor  ?  We  owe  him  not  only 
Frank's  life,  but  our  all — yes,  our  all,'  says  my  mistress, 
\vith  a  heightened  colour  and  a  tremb'mg  voice.  '  The  title 
He  bear  is  his,  if  he  would  claim  it.  'Tis  we  who  have  no 
right  to  our  name:  not  he  that's  too  great  for  it.  He 
sacriticed  his  name  at  my  dying  lord's  bedside— sacrificed 
!t  to  my  orphan  children  ;  gave  up  rank  and  honour 
because  he  loved  us  so  noblv.     His  father  was  Viscount 
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of  Crtstlf'wocxl  and  Marquin  of  Ksmond  bofore  him  ;  and  h, 
in  his  fttthor'rt  lawful  Hon  and  true  heir,  and  vm  art*  the 
nvipients  of  his  bounty,  and  he  the  chief  of  a  house  that  • 
us  old  as  your  own.  And  if  he  is  content  to  forj^o  his  riiiiue 
that  my  child  mav  bear  it,  we  love  him  and  honour  hiiu 
and  bless  him  under  whatever  name  he  bears'— and  lien 
the  fond  and  atlectionate  creaturt^  would  have  knelt  t.. 
Esmond  aRain,  but  that  he  prevented  her;  and  Beatrix 
running  up  to  her  with  a  pale  face  and  a  cry  of  alaim 
enibraeed  her  and  said.  '  Mother,  what  is  this  ?  ' 

'  'Tis  a  fanuly  secret,  my  lord  duke.'  says  ^''olontl 
Ksmond  :  '  poor  Beatrix  knew  nothing  of  it  :  noi  id  niv 
lady  till  a  year  ago.  And  I  have  as  good  a  right  .*  rosi,.",) 
my  title  as  your  grace's  mother  to  abdicate  hers  to  voii." 

'  I  should  have  told  everything  to  the  Duke  of  Ham'iltoii " 
said  my  mistress,  'had  his  grace  applied  to  me  for  ii  v 
daughter's  hand,  and  not  to  Beatrix.  I  should  have  spoken 
with  you  this  very  day  in  private,  my  lord,  had  not  votir 
words  brought  about  this  sudden  explanation— and  "now 
'tis  fit  Beatrix  should  hear  it ;  and  know,  as  I  would 
have  all  the  world  know,  what  we  owe  to  our  kinsman  and 
patron.' 

And  then  in  her  touching  way,  and  having  hold  of  her 
daughter  s  hand,  and  speaking  to  her  rather  than  my  l.>!\i 
duke.  Lady  Castlewood  told  the  story  which  you  know 
already— lauding  up  to  the  skies  her  kinsman's  behaviour. 
On  his  side  Mr,  Esmond  exi>lained  the  reasons  that  scorned 
quite  sufficiently  cogent  w  ih  him,  why  the  success^ion  in 
the  family,  as  at  present  it  stood,  should  not  be  disturbed : 
and  he  should  remain,  as  he  was.  Colonel  Esmond. 

'  And  Marquis  of  Esmond,  my  lord,'  says  his  grace,  with 
a  low  bow.  '  Permit  me  to  ask  your  lordship's  pardon  for 
words  that  were  uttered  in  ignorance  ;  and  to  beg  for  the 
favour  of  your  friendship.  To  be  allied  to  you,  sir,  must  be 
an  honour  under  whatever  name  vou  are  knowTi '  (so  iii-- 
grace  was  pleased  to  say)  :  'and  in  return  for  the  splendid 
present  you  make  my  wife,  your  kinswoman,  I  hope  vou 
will  please  to  command  any  service  that  James  Douglas 
can  perform.  I  shall  never  be  easy  until  I  repay  you  a  pan 
of  my  obligations  at  least ;  and  ere  very  long,  and  with  the 
mission  her  Majesty  hath  given  me,'  says  the  duke.  '  that 
may  perhaps  be  in  my  power.  I  shall  esteem  it  as  a  favour. 
my  lord,  if  Colonel  Esmond  will  give  away  the  bride.' 
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'  And  if  he  will  tako  tho  uMuai  payment  in  advance,  he 
JH  welcome,*  HavH  B«'atrix,  Htepping  up  to  him  ;  and  an 
Esmond  kiH-sed  her,  mIic  whis[M'red, '  Oh,  why  didn't  1  know 
you  before  ?  ' 

My  lord  duke  waH  aH  hot  ah  a  flame  at  this  salute,  but 
.«iiid  never  a  word  :  Bt^atrix  made  him  a  proud  curtsy,  and 
tlic  two  ladies  quitted  the  room  to^'ether. 

•  Wlien  does  your  excellency  «o  for  Paris  '  '  askw  Colonel 
Esmond. 

As  soon  after  the  ceremony  aH  may  be,'  )tis  grace 
answered.  '  'Tis  fixed  for  the  first  of  December  :  it  cannot 
Ix-  sfjonei.  The  equipage  will  not  \Ht  ready  till  then.  The 
queen  intends  the  embas-sy  should  b(!  very  grand— and 
1  have  law  business  to  settle.  That  ill-omened  Mohun  has 
Lt^me.  or  is  coming,  to  Ltmdon  again  :  we  are  in  a  lawsuit 
alxiut  my  late  Lord  Gerard's  property  ;  and  he  hath  sent 
to  me  to  meet  him.' 


CHAPTER  V 

MOHTX   APPEARS   FOB   THE   LAST   TIME   IN'   THIS    HISTORY 

Be-sides  my  Lord  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  who, 
f(jr  family  rea.sons,  had  kindly  promised  his  protection  and 
patnjnage  to  Colonel  Esmond,  he  had  other  great  friends 
m  p<j\ver  now,  both  able  and  willing  to  a.ssist  him,  and  he 
nui'iit.  with  such  alhes,look  forward  to  as  fortunate  advance- 
ment in  civil  life  at  home  as  he  had  got  rapid  promotion 
abroad.  His  grace  was  magnanimous  enough  to  offer  to 
take  Mr.  Esmond  as  secretary  on  his  Paris  embas.sy,  but 
no  doubt  he  intended  that  propc^al  should  be  rejected  ;  at 
any  rate.  Esmond  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  attending 
hi-  mistress  farther  than  the  church-door  after  her  mar- 
riage, and  so  declined  that  offer  which  his  generous  rival 
made  him. 

Other  eentlemen.  in  power,  were  liberal  at  least  of  compli- 
ments and  promises  to  Colonel  Esmond.  Mr.  Harlev,  now 
wtorae  my  Lord  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  instaUed 
jvniu'ht  of  the  Garter  on  the  same  day  as  his  grace  of 
Hamilton  had  received  the  same  honour,  sent  to  the 
coiunel  to  say  that  a  seat  in  Parliament  should  be  at  his 
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disposal  presently,  and  Mr.  St.  John  held  out  many  flatter- 
ing liopes  of  advancement  to  the  colonel  when  he  should 
enter  the  House.  Esmond's  friends  were  all  ^i^^cessful,  and 
the  most  successful  and  triumphant  of  a''  uas  his  dear  old 
commander,  General  Webb,  who  wa  -  now  iipp,  ited 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Land  Forces,  ml  reoeivec'  witii 
particular  honour  by  the  ministry,  by  tl"  ^i  wen.  a.id  the 
people  out  of  doors,  who  huzza'd  the  brave  chief  when  they 
used  to  see  him  in  his  chariot,  going  to  the  House  or  to 
the  Drawing-room,  or  hobbling  on  foot  to  his  coach  from 
bt.  Stephen's  upon  his  glorious  old  crutch  and  stick,  and 
cheered  him  as  loud  as  they  had  ever  done  Marlborough. 

Axr'^uu^  ^^^^*  ^"^^  ^^'^^  utterly  disgraced  ;   and  honest  old 
Webb  dated  all  his  grace's  misfortunes  from  Wynendael 
and  vowed  that  Fate  served  the  traitor  right.     Duchess 
Sarah  had  also  gone  to  ruin  ;    she  had  been  forced  to  jrive 
up  her  keys,  and  her  places,  and  her  pensions  :— '  Ah,  ah  ' ' 
.says  Webb,  '  she  would  have  locked  up  three  millions  of 
French  crowns  with  her  keys  had  I  but  been  knocked  on 
the  head,  but  I  stopped  that  convoy  at  Wynendael.'    Our 
enemy  Cardonnel  was  turned  out  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(along  with  Mr.  Walpole)  for  malversation  of  public  nioiiev. 
Cadogan  lost  his  place  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.    :Marl- 
borough's  daughters  resigned  their  posts  of  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber  ;    and  so  complete  was  the   duke's  dis^^race 
that   his   son-in-law.    Lord    Bridgewater,    was   absolutelv 
ob  iged  to  give  up  his  lodging  at  St.  James's,  and  had  iiis 
half-pension,  as  Master  of  the  Horse,  taken  away.     But 
I  think  the  lowest  depth  of  Marlborough's  fall  was  when  he 
humbly  sent  to  ask  General  Webb  when  he  might  wait  upon 
him  ;   he  who  had  commanded  the  stout  old  general,  who 
had  injured  him  and  sneered  at  him,  who  had  kept  him 
dangling  in  his  antechamber,  who  could  not  even  after  his 
great  service  condescend  to  write  him  a  letter  in  his  own 
hand.    The  nation  was  as  eager  for  peace,  as  ever  it  had  been 
hot  for  war.    The  Prince  of  Savoy  came  amongst  us,  had 
his  audience  of  the  queen,  and  got  his  famous  Sword  of 
Honour,  and  strove  with  all  his  force  to  form  a  Whig  party 
together,  to  bring  over  the  young  Prince  of  Hanover— to 
do  anything  which  might  prolong  the  war,  and  consummate 
the  rum  of  the  old  sovereign  whom  he  hated  so  implacably. 
But  the  nation  was  tired  of  the  struggle  ;    so  comi'leteiy 
wearied  of  it  that  not  even  our  defeat  at  Denain  could  rouse 
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us  into  any  anger,  though  such  an  action  so  lost  two  years 
before,  would  have  set  all  England  in  a  fury.  'Twas  easy 
to  see  that  the  great  Marlborough  was  not  with  the  army. 
Eugene  was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  a  rage,  and  forgo  the 
dazzling  revenge  of  his  life.  'Twas  in  vain  the  duke's  side 
asked,  '  Would  we  suffer  our  arms  to  be  insulted  ?  Would 
we  not  send  back  the  only  champion  who  could  repair  our 
honour  ?  '  The  nation  had  had  its  bellyful  of  fighting  ;  nor 
could  taunts  or  outcries  goad  up  our  Britons  any  more. 

For  a  stausman,  that  was  always  prating  of  hberty,  and 
had  the  grandest  philosophic  maxims  in  his  mouth,  it  must 
be  owned  that  Mr.  St.  John  sometimes  rather  acted  like 
a  Turkish  than  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  especially  fell  foul 
of  one  unfortunate  set  of  men,  the  men  of  letters,  with 
a  tyranny  a  little  extraordinary  in  a  man  who  professed 
to  respect  their  calling  so  much.  The  literary  controversy 
at  this  time  was  very  bitter,  the  Government  side  was  the 
winning  one,  the  popular  one,  and  I  think  might  have  been 
the  merciful  one.  'Twas  natural  that  the  Opposition  should 
be  peevish  and  cry  out ;  some  men  did  so  from  their  hearts, 
admiring  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  prodigious  talents,  and 
dt'ploring  the  disgrace  of  the  greatest  general  the  world 
ever  knew  :  'twas  the  stomach  that  caused  other  patriots 
to  grumble,  and  snch  men  cried  out  because  they  were  poor, 
and  paid  to  do  so.  Against  these  my  Lord  Bolingbroke 
never  showed  the  slightest  mercy,  whipping  a  dozen  into 
prison  or  into  the  pillory  without  the  least  commiseration. 

J'rom  having  been  a  man  of  arms  Mr.  Esmond  had  now 
( onie  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  but  on  a  safer  side  than  that 
m  winch  the  above-cited  poor  fellows  ventured  their  Ubcr- 
ti(s  and  ears.  There  was  no  danger  on  ours,  which  was 
10  winmng  side  ;  besides,  Mr.  Esmond  pleased  himself  I  v 
ttiinking  that  he  writ  like  a  gentleman  if  he  did  not  always 
succeed  as  a  wit. 

Of  the  famous  wits  of  that  age,  who  have  rendered  Queen 
Amies  reign  illustrious,  and  whose  works  will  be  in  all 
i^nglishmen  s  hands  in  ages  yet  to  come,  Mr.  Esmond  saw 
many,  but  at  public  places  chiefly  ;  never  having  a  great 
intimacy  with  any  of  them,  except  with  honest  Dick  Steele 
and  31r  Addison,  who  parted  company  with  Esmond,  how- 
ler when  that  gentleman  became  a  declared  Tory  and 
lived  on  close  terms  with  the  leading  persons  of  that  party. 
Addison  kept  himself  to  a  few  friends,  and  very  rarely 
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opened  himself  except  in  their  company.     A  man  more 
upright  and  conscientious  than  he,  it  was  not  possible  to 
find  in  public  life,  and  one  whose  conversation  was  so 
various,  easy,  and  delightful.     Writing  now  in  my  mature 
years,  I  own  that  I  think  Addison's  politics  were  the  right, 
and  were  my  time  to  come  over  again,  I  would  be  a  Whi(^ 
in  England  and  not  a  Tory  ;    but  with  people  that  take 
a  side  in  politics,   'tis  men  rather  than  principles  that 
commonly  bind  them.     A  kindness  or  a  slight  puts  a  man 
under  one  flag  or  the  other,  and  he  marches  with  it  to  the 
end  of  the  campaign.     Esmond's  master  in  war  was  injured 
by  Marlborough,  and  hated  him  :  and  the  lieutenant  fou^rlit 
the  quarrels  of  his  leader.     Webb  coming  to  London  was 
used  as  a  weapon  by  Marlborough's  enemies  (and  true  steel 
he  was,  that  honest  chief) ;  nor  was  his  aide  de  camp,  Mr. 
Esmond,  an  unfaithful  or  unworthy  partisan.     'Tis  strange 
here  and  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  in  a  land  that  is  independent 
m  all  but  the  name  (for  that  the  North  American  colonies 
shall  remain  dependants  on  yonder  little  island  for  twenty 
years  more,  I  never  can  think),  to  remember  how  the  natioii 
at  home  seemed  to  give  itself  up  to  the  domination  of  one 
or  other  aristocratic  party,  and  took  a  F^-^overian  king,  or 
a  French  one.  according  as  either  pi  d.     And  while 

the  Tories,  the  October  Club  gentlemt  High  Church 

parsons  that  held  by  the  Church  of  ^ngland,  were  for 
having  a  Papist  king,  for  whom  many  of  their  Scottish  ;uid 
English  leaders,  firm  churchmen  all,  laid  down  their  lives 
witli  admirable  loyalty  and  devotion  ;  they  were  governed 
by  men  who  had  notoriously  no  rehgion  at  all,  but  used 
It  as  they  would  use  any  opinion  for  the  purpose  of  forward- 
ing their  own  ambition.     The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand. 
who  professed  attachment  to  religion  and  liberty  too,  wore 
compelled  to  send  to  Holland  or  Hanover  for  a  monarch 
around  whom  they  could  rally.     A  strange  series  of  com- 
promises IS  that  English  history  ;  compromise  of  principle. 
compromise  of  party,  compromise  of  worship  !    The  lovers 
of   English   freedom   and   independence   submitted   tlieir 
religious  consciences  to  an  Act  of  Parliament ;    could  not 
consolidate  their  liberty  without  sending  to  Zell  or  the 
Hague  for  a  king  to  live  under  ;  and  could  not  find  amongst 
the  proudest  people  in  the  world  a  man  speaking  their  own 
language,  and  understanding  their  laws,  to  govern  them. 
The  Tory  and  High  Church  patriots  were  ready  to  die  in 
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defence  of  a  Papist  family  that  liad  sold  us  to  France  ; 
the  great  Whig  nobles,  the  sturdy  Republican  recusants 
who  had  cut  off  Charles  Stup  t's  head  for  treason,  were  fain 
to  accept  a  king  whose  title  came  to  him  through  a  royal 
grandmother,  whose  own  royal  grandmother's  head  had 
fallen  under  Queen  Bess's  hatchet.  And  our  proud  English 
nobles  sent  to  a  petty  German  town  for  a  monarch  to  come 
and  reign  in  London  ;  and  our  prelates  kissed  the  ugly 
hands  of  his  Dutch  mistresses,  and  thought  it  no  dishonour. 
In  England  you  can  but  belong  to  one  party  or  t'other,  and 
you  take  the  house  you  hve  in  with  all  its  encumbrances,  its 
retainers,  its  antique  discomforts,  and  ruins  even  ;  you 
patch  up,  but  you  never  build  up  anew.  Will  we  of  the 
Xew  World  submit  much  longer,  even  nominally,  to  this 
ancient  British  superstition  ?  There  are  signs  of  the  times 
which  make  me  think  that  ere  long  we  shall  care  as  little 
about  King  George  here,  and  peers  temporal  and  peers 
spiritual,  as  we  do  for  King  Canute  or  the  Druids. 

This  chapter  began  about  the  w'ts,  my  grandson  may 
say,  and  hath  wandered  very  far  from  their  company. 
The  pleasantest  of  the  wits  I  knew  were  the  Doctors  Garth 
and  Arbuthnot,  and  Mr.  Gay,  the  author  of  Trivia,  the 
most  charming  kind  soul  that  ever  laughed  at  a  joke  or 
cracked  a  bottle.  Mr.  Prior  1  saw,  and  he  was  the  earthen 
pot  swimming  with  the  pots  of  brass  down  the  stream,  and 
always  and  justly  frightened  lest  he  should  break  in  the 
voyage.  I  met  him  both  at  London  and  Paris,  vhere  he 
\\as  performing  piteous  congees  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
not  having  courage  to  support  the  dignity  which  his  un- 
deniable genius  and  talent  had  won  him,  and  writing 
coaxing  letters  to  Secretary  St.  John,  and  thinking  about 
his  plate  and  his  place,  and  what  on  earth  should  become 
of  limi  should  his  party  go  out.  The  famous  Mr.  Congreve 
I  saw  a  dozen  of  times  at  Button's,  a  splendid  wreck  of  a 
man,  magnificently  attired,  and  though  gouty,  and  almost 
blind,  bearing  a  brave  face  against  fortune. 

The  great  Mr.  Pope  (of  whose  prodigious  genius  I  have 
no  words  to  express  my  admiration)  was  quite  a  puny  lad 
at  this  time,  appearing  seldom  in  public  places.  There 
were  hundreds  of  men,  wits,  and  pretty  fellows  frequenting 
the  theatres  and  coffee-houses  of  that  day— whom  nunc 
pmcribere  longum  est.  Indeed  I  think  the  most  brilliant 
of  that  sort  I  ever  saw  was  not  till  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
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when  I  paid  my  last  visit  in  England,  and  met  young  Ham- 
Fielding,   ^on  of  the  Fielding  that  served  in  Spain  and 
afterwards  in  Flanders  with  us,  and  who  for  fun  and  humour 
seemed  to  top  them  all.     As  for  thjj  famous  Dr.  Swift 
I  can  say  of  him,  '  vidi  tantum.'     He  was  in   London  all 
these  years  up  to  the  death  of  the  queen  ;  and  in  a  hundred 
public  places  where  I  saw  him,  but  no  more  ;    he  never 
missed  Court  of  a  Sunday,  where  once  or  twice  he  wa^ 
pointed  out  to  your  grandfather.     He  would  have  sought 
me  out  eagerly  enough  had  I  been  a  great  man  with  a  tFtlc 
to  my  name,  or  a  star  on  my  coat.     At  Court  the  docto'- 
had  no  eyes  but  for  the  very  greatest.     Lord  Treasurer 
and  St.  John  used  to  call  him  Jonathan,  and  they  paid  him 
with  this  cheap  coin  for  the  service  they  took  of  him.     He 
writ  their  lampoons,  fought    their  encnies,  flogged  and 
bullied  in  their  service,  and  it  must  be  owned  with  a  cofi- 
summate  skill  and  fierceness.     'Tis  said  he  hath  lost  his 
intellect  now,  and  forgotten  his  wrongs  and  his  rage  against 
mankind.    I  have  always  thought  of  him  and  of  Marlboroui'h 
as  the  two  greatest  men  of  that  age.    I  have  read  his  bo(,L 
(who  doth  not  know  them  ?)  here  in  our  calm  woods  and 
imagine  a   giant   to  myself  as  I  think   of    him,  a  lonely 
fallen   Prometheus,   groaning   as   the   vulture   teav-   liini. 
Prometheus  I  saw,  but  when  first  I  ever  had  any  words 
with  him,  the  giant  stepped  out  of  a  sedan-chair  in  tin- 
Poultry,  whither  he  had  come  with  a  tipsy  Irish  servant 
parading  before  him,  who  announced  him,  bawling  out  his 
reverence's   name,   whilst   his   master   below   was  as  yet 
haggling  with  the  chairman.     I  dishked  this  Mr.  Swift,  and 
heard  many  a  story  about  him,  of  his  conduct  to  men.  and 
his  words  to  women.     He  could  flatter  the  great  as  much 
as  he  could  bully  the  weak  ;  and  Mr.  Esmond,  being  younger 
and  hotter  in  that  day  than  now,  was  determined,  should 
he  ever  meet  this  dragon,  not  to  run  away  from  his  teeth 
and  his  fire. 

Men  have  all  sorts  of  motives  which  carry  them  onwards 
in  life,  and  are  driven  into  acts  of  desperation,  or  it  may  be 
of  distinction,  from  a  hundred  different  causes.  There  was 
one  comrade  of  Esmond's,  an  honest  littli^  Irish  lieutenant 
of  Handyside's,  who  owed  so  much  money  to  a  camp  sutler, 
that  he  began  to  make  love  to  the  man's  daughter,  intending 
to  pay  his  debt  that  way  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Malpkuiuet. 
flying  away  from  the  debt  and  lady  too,  he  rushed  so 
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desperately  on  the  French  lines,  that  he  got  his  company  ; 
and  came  a  captain  out  of  the  action,  and  had  to  marry  the 
sutler's  daug'iter  after  all,  who  brought  him  his  cancelled 
debt  to  her  father  as  poor  Rogers's  fortune.    To  run  out  of 
the  reach  of  bill  and  marriage,  he  ran  on  the  enemy's  pikes  ; 
and  as  these  did  not  kill  him  he  was  thrown  back  upori 
t'other  horn  of  his  dilemma.     Our  great  duke  at  the  same 
battle  was  fighting,  not  the  French,  but  the  Tories  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  risking  his  life  and  the  army's,  not  for  his  country 
but  for  h's  pay  and  places  ;  and  for  fear  of  his  wife  at  home, 
that  only  being  in  life  whom  he  dreaded.     I  have  asked 
abo;r  men  in  my  own  company  (new  drafts  of  poor  country 
bf)\  s  were  perpetually  coming  over  to  us  during  the  wars, 
and  brought  from  the  ploughshare  to  the  sword),  and  found 
that  a  half  of  them  under  the  flags  were  driven  thither  on 
account  of  a  woman  :   one  fellow  was  jilted  by  his  mistress 
and  took  the  shilling  in  despair  ;    another  jilted  the  girl, 
and  Hed  from  her  and  the  parish  to  the  tents  where  the 
la\r  could  not  disturb  him.     Why  go  on  particularizing  ? 
Uhat  can  the  sons  of  Adam  and  Eve  expect,  but  to  continue 
i"  that  course  of  love  and  trouble  their  father  and  mother 
set  out  on  ?     O  my  grandson  !      I  am  drawing  n'  \  to  the 
end  of  that  period  of  my  history,  when  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  great  world  of  England  and  Eurone,  my  vcars 
are  past  the  Hebrew  poet's  hmit,  and  I  say  iinto  thee,  all 
my  troubles  and  joys  too,  for  that  matter,  have  come  from 
a  woman  ;   as  thine  will  when  thy  destined  course  begins. 
T\\  as  a  woman  that  made  a  soldier  of  me,  that  sef  me 
intriguing  afterwards  ;   I  beheve  I  would  have  spun  smocks 
f')r  her  had  she  so  bidden  me  ;    what  strength  I  had  in 
my  head  I  would  have  given  her  ;    hath  not  every  man 
in  liis  degree  had  his  Omphale  and  Delilah  ?     Mine  befooled 
me  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  in  dear  old  England  ; 
thou  niaj'-est  find  thine  own  by  Rappahannoc. 

To  please  that  woman  then  I  tried  to  distinguish  myself 
as  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  as  a  wit  and  a  politician  ;  as 
to  please  another  I  would  have  put  on  a  black  cassock  and 
a  pair  of  bands,  and  had  done  so  but  that  a  superior  fate 
intervened  to  defeat  that  project.  And  I  say,  I  think  the 
world  is  Uke  Captain  Esmond's  company  I  spoke  of  anon  ; 
and,  could  you  see  every  man's  career "^ in  life,  you  would 
tind  a  woman  clogging  him  ;  or  clinging  round  his  marc!i 
and  stopping  him  ;   or  cheering  him  and  goading  him  ;   or 
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beckoning  him  out  of  her  chariot,  so  that  he  goes  up  to  her. 
and  l^'avos  the  race  to  be  run  without  him  ;  or  bringin;^ 
him  I  he  apple,  and  saying  '  Eat '  ;  or  fetching  him  the 
daggers  and  whispering  '  Kill !  yonder  lies  Duncan,  and 
a  crown,  and  an  opportunity '. 

Your  grandfather  fought  with  more  efft-^t  as  a  politiiian 
than  as  a  v  it ;  and  having  private  animositit  s  and  grievances 
of  his  own  and  his  general's  against  the  great  duke  in  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  more  information  on  militan- 
matters  than  most  writers,  who  had  never  seen  beyond  the 
fire  of  a  tobacco-pipe  at  Wills's,  he  was  enabled  to  do  good 
service  for  that  cause  which  he  embarked  in,  and  for  3Ii. 
St.  John  and  his  party.  But  he  disdained  the  abuse  in 
which  some  of  the  Tory  writers  indulged  ;  for  instance. 
Dr.  Swift,  who  actually  chose  to  doubt  the  Duke  of  ]\IaiI- 
borough's  courage,  and  was  pleased  to  hint  that  his  graces 
military  capacity  was  doubtful :  nor  were  Esmond's  per- 
formances worse  for  the  effect  they  were  intended  to  produce 
(though  no  doubt  they  could  not  injure  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough nearly  so  much  in  the  public  eyes  as  the  malignant 
attacks  of  Swift  did,  which  were  carefully  directed  !?o  as 
to  blacken  and  degrade  him),  because  they  were  writ  openly 
and  fairly  by  Mr.  Esmond,  who  made  no  disguise  of  them. 
who  was  now  out  of  the  army,  and  who  never  attacked 
the  prodigious  courage  and  talents,  only  the  selfishness  and 
rapacity,  of  the  chief. 

The  colonel  then,  having  writ  a  paper  for  one  of  tlie  Tory 
journals,  called  the  Post-Boy  (a  letter  upon  Bouchain.  that 
the  town  talked  about  for  two  whole  days,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Italian  singer  supplied  a  fresh  subject  for  con- 
versation), and  having  business  at  the  Exchange,  wliere 
Mrs.  Beatrix  wanted  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  fan  very  likely. 
Esmond  went  to  correct  his  paper,  and  was  sitting  at  the 
printer's,  when  the  famous  Dr.  Swift  came  in,  his  Irish 
fellow  with  him  that  used  to  walk  before  his  chair,  and 
bawled  out  his  master's  name  with  great  dignity. 

Mr.  Esmond  was  waiting  for  the  printer  too,  whose  wife 
had  gone  to  the  tavern  to  fetch  him,  and  was  meantime 
engaged  in  drawing  a  picture  of  a  soldier  on  liorsebaLk  ivx 
a  dirty  little  pretty  boy  of  the  printer's  wife,  whom  she 
had  left  behind  her. 

*  I  presume  you  are  the  editor  of  the  Post- Boy,  sir  r ' 
says  the  doctor,  in  a  grating  voice  that  had  an  Irish  tw  ang ; 
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and  ho  looked  at  the  colonel  from  under  his  two  bush}- 
eyebrows  with  a  pair  of  very  clear  blue  eyes.  His  coni- 
plexion  was  muddy,  his  figure  rather  fat,  his  chin  dcublo. 
He  wore  a  shabby  cassotrk,  and  a  shabby  hat  over  his  black 
Tip.  and  h3  pulled  out  a  great  gold  watch,  at  which  he  looks 
very  fierce. 

'  I  am  but  a  contributor,  Dr.  Swift,'  says  Esmond,  with 
the  little  boy  still  on  his  knee.  He  was  sitting  with  his 
back  in  the  window,  so  that  the  doctor  could  not  see  him. 

•  Ulio  told  you  I  was  Dr.  Swift  ?  '  says  the  doctor, 
(Veins  the  other  very  haughtily. 

•  Your  reverence's  valet  bawled  out  your  name,'  says  the 
colonel.     '  I  should  judge  you  brought  him  from  Ireland.' 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  right  have  you  to  judge  whether 
my  servant  came  from  Ireland  or  no  V  I  want  to  speak 
with  your  employer,  Mr.  Leach.  I'll  thank  ye  go  fetch 
him.'  -^     ^ 

■  Wliere's  your  papa.  Tommy  ?  '  asks  the  colonel  of  tile 
cmid.  a  smutty  little  wretch  in  a  frock. 

Instead  of  answering,  the  child  begins  to  crv  ;  the  doctor's 
appearance  had  no  doubt  frightened  the  poor  little  imp. 

'  .^end  that  squalling  little  brat  about  his  business,  and 
do  what  I '  d  ye,  sir,'  says  the  doctor. 

•  I  must  .nish  the  picture  first  for  Tommy,'  savs  tlir 
colonel,  laugliing.  '  Here,  Tommy,  wiU  you  havJ  your 
Pandour  with  whiskers  or  without  ?  ' 

•  JJlii.sters,'  saj's  Tommy,  quite  intent  on  the  picture. 

U  lio  the  devil  are  ye,  sir  V  '  cries  the  doctor  ;  '  are  ye 
c  printer  s  man  or  are  ye  not  V  '  he  pronounced  it  like  nmigfd. 
\our  reverence  needn't  raise  the  devil  to  ask  who  I  am,' 
j-avs  (olonel  Esmond.  '  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  Dr.  Faust  us 
litt  e  Tommy  ?  or  Friar  Bacon,  who  invented  gunpowder,' 
and  set  the  Thames  on  fire  ?  ' 

Mr.  Swift  turned  quite  red,  almost  purple.     '  I  did  not 
intend  any  offence,  sir.'  says  he. 

I  daresay,  sir,  you  offended  without  meaning,'  sav^  the 
ct'if^r  drily.  *= 

■  ^M\o  are  ye.  sir  ?  Do  vou  know  who  I  a;r,  sir  "'  You 
are  one  of  the  pack  of  Grub-Street  scribblers  that  m-  friend 
-Hr.  J>ecretary  hath  laid  by  the  heels.  How  dare  ^  sir, 
^P<_ak  to  me  m  this  tone  ?  '  cries  the  doctor,  in  a  great  fume. 
1  beg  your  honour's  humble  pardon  if  I  have  offended 
^our  honour,   says  Esmond,  in  a  tone  of  great  humility. 
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'  Rather  than  be  sent  to  the  Compter,  or  be  put  in  the 
pillory,  there's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do.  But  Mrs,  Loach, 
the  prin  '^r's  lady,  told  me  to  mind  Tommy  whilst  she  went 
for  her  husband  to  the  tavern,  and  I  daren't  leave  the  child 
lest  he  should  fall  into  the  fire ;  but  if  your  reverence  will 
hold  him ' 

'  I  take  the  little  beast ! '  says  the  doctor,  starting  back. 
'  I  am  engaged  to  your  betters,  fellow.  Tell  Mr.  Leach  that 
when  he  makes  an  appointmmt  with  Dr.  Swift  he  had 
best  keep  it,  do  ye  hear  ?  And  keep  a  respectful  tongue 
in  your  head,  sir,  when  you  address  a  person  like  me.' 

'  I'm  but  a  poor  broken-down  soldier,'  says  the  colonel, 
'  and  I've  seen  better  days,  though  I  am  forced  now  to  turn 
my  hand  to  \^Titing.     We  can't  help  our  fate,  sir.' 

'  You're  the  person  that  Mr,  Leach  hath  spoken  to  nio  of, 
I  presume.  Have  the  goodness  to  speak  civilly  when  you 
are  spoken  to — and  tell  Leach  to  call  at  my  lodgings  in 
Bury  Street,  and  bring  the  papers  with  him  to-night  at  ton 
o'clock.  And  the  next  time  you  see  me,  you'll  know  me, 
and  be  civil,  Mr.  Kemp.' 

Poor  Kemp,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  at  the  beginning; 
of  the  war,  and  fallen  into  misfortune,  was  the  writer  of 
the  Post-Boy,  and  now  took  honest  Mr.  Leach's  pay  in 
place  of  her  Majesty's.  Esmond  had  seen  this  gentleman, 
and  a  very  ingenious,  hard-working  honest  fellow  lie  was, 
toiling  to  give  bread  to  a  great  family,  and  watching  up 
many  a  long  winter  night  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door. 
And  Mr.  St.  John,  who  had  libei  .y  always  on  hi.s  tongue, 
had  just  sent  a  dozen  of  the  Opposition  writers  into  prison, 
and  one  actually  into  the  pillory,  for  what  he  called  libels. 
but  libels  not  half  so  violent  as  those  writ  on  our  side. 
With  regard  to  this  very  piece  of  tyranny,  Esmond  had 
remonstrated  strongly  with  the  secretary,  who  laughed  and 
said,  the  rascals  were  served  quile  right ;  and  told  P^sniond 
a  joke  of  Swift's  regarding  the  matter.  Nay,  more,  this 
Irishman,  when  St.  John  was  about  to  pardon  a  poor 
\\Tetch  condemned  to  death  for  rape,  absolutely  prevented 
tlie  secretary  from  exercising  this  act  of  good  nature,  and 
boasted  that  lie  had  had  the  man  hanged  ;  and  great  as 
the  doctor's  genius  might  be,  and  splendid  his  ability, 
Esmond  for  one  would  affect  no  love  for  him,  and  never 
desired  to  make  his  acquaintance.  The  doctor  was  at 
Court  every  Sunday  assiduously  enough,  a  place  the  colonel 
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frequented  but  rarely,  though  he  had  a  great  inducement 
to  go  there  in  the  person  of  a  fair  maid  of  honour  of  her 
Majesty  8  ;  and  the  airs  and  patronage  Mr.  Swift  gave 
himself  forgetting  gentlemen  of  his  country  whom  he  knew 
perfectly  his  loud  talk  at  once  insolent  and  servile  nay 
perhaps  his  very  intimacy  with  lord  treasurer  and  the 
secretary,  who  indulged  all  his  freaks  and  called  him  Jona- 
than you  may  be  sure,  were  remarked  bv  many  a  person 
of  wliom  the  proud  priest  himself  took  no' note,  during  that 
tune  of  his  vanity  and  triumph. 

'Twas  but  three  days  after  the  15th  of  November,  1712 
(Esmond  minds  him  well  of  the  date),  that  he  went  by 
invitation  to  dme  with  his  general,  the  foot  of  whoso  table 
he  used  to  take  on  these  festive  occasions,  as  he  ht.d  done 
a  many  a  board  hard  and  plentiful,  during  the  campaign. 
fhis  was  a  great  feast,  and  of  the  latter  sort ;   the  honest 
old  gentleman  loved  to  treat  his  friends  splendidly  •    his 
grace  of  Ormonde,  before  he  joined  his   army  as  general- 
issimo, my  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
secretaries  of  state,  my  Lord  Orkney,  that  had  served  with 
us  abroad    being  of  the  party.      His  grace  of  Hamilton. 
master  of  the  ordnance,  and  in  whose  honour  the  feast  had 
been  given,  upon  his  approaching  departure  as  ambassador 
to  Fans,  had  sent  an  excuse  to  General  Webb  at  two  o'clock 
but  an  hour  before  the  dinner  :    nothing  but  the  most 
ininiediate  business,  his  grace  said,  should  have  prevented 
urn  having  the  pleasure  of  drinking  a  parting  glass  to  tlie 
health    of    General     Webb.     His    absence    disappointed 
Esmond  s  old  chief    who  suffered  much  from  his  wounds 

IZnZ'  %".    T  u"^''  ^^^  company  was  grand,  it  was  rather 
Moomy.     fc»t.  John  came  last,  and  brought  a  friend  with 

ZTJ  T  !u''^;   ^*y^  "^y  general,  bowing  very  politely, 

my  table  hath  always  a  place  for  Dr.  Swift.' 

Mr.  Esmond  went  up  to  the  doctor  ^^■ith  a  bow  and 
urinTerTh  T^^"'  u""'^^^'  message,'  says  he,  'to  the 
ir  f  if  ■'     T  ?^  ¥  ^'^ought  your  pamphlet  to  your  lodgings 

nn  *;  ^r^^^^  P'"'"'"  ^^^h  ^*d  ^^me  to  his  house  vefy 
^oon  after  the  doctor  left  it,  being  brought  away  rather 

TLlT\  V^""^^""  ^y  ^i^  **^"*ty  ^-^^^  ;  ^^^  he  talked 
eJTa  A-A.'"' .f  maudlin  way,  though  of  course  Mr. 
sxnu W  Ki  u°}  ^"'i^^  *°  ^^'^  relationship.  The  doctor 
a«nr?:i  ■  !?'  ^"^^  "^'^^  "'"^h  confused,  and  said  scarce 
a  word  during  the  whole  of  dinner.     A  very  httle  stone  will 
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somctimca  knock  down  those  fJoliatliH  of  wit ;  and  this  nnp 
was  often  discomfited  wlien  met  by  a  man  of  any  spirit 
he  took  his  place  sulkily,  put  water  in  his  wine  that  tlie 
otiiers  drank  plentifully,  and  scarce  said  a  .vord. 

The  talk  was  about  the  affairs  of  the  Jay,  or  rather  about 
persons  than  affairs  :  my  Lady  Marlborough's  fury,  hrr 
daughters  in  old  clothes  and  mob-caps  looking  out  from 
their  windows  and  seeing  the  company  pass  to  the  Drawiim 
room  ;  the  gentleman-usher's  horror  when  the  Prinoo  of 
Savoy  was  introduced  to  her  Majesty  in  a  tie-wig,  no  man 
out  of  a  full-bottomed  periwig  ever  having  kissed  the  royal 
liand  before  ;  about  the  Mohawks  and  the  da*  lago  tin  v 
were  doing,  rushing  through  the  town,  killing  and  nurdorinL', 
Some  one  said  the  ill-omened  face  of  Mohun  had  been  scon 
at  tlie  theatre  the  night  before,  and  Macartney  and  McroditI; 
with  him.  Meant  to  be  a  feast,  the  meeting,  in  spito  cf 
drink,  and  talk,  was  as  dismal  as  a  funeral.  Every  topit 
started  subsided  into  gloom.  His  grace  of  Ormonde  wont 
away  because  the  conversation  got  upon  Denain,  wlu  ro  w" 
had  been  defeated  in  the  la  t  campaign.  Esmond's  ^oncral 
was  affected  at  the  allusion  to  this  action  too,  for  hi.s  comnwio 
of  Wynendael,  the  Count  of  Nassau-Woudcnbcrg,  had  been 
slain  there.  Mr.  Swift,  when  Esmond  pledged  him.  s;iid 
he  drank  no  wine,  ard  took  his  hat  from  the  peg  and  went 
away,  beckoning  my  Lord  Bolingbrokc  to  follow  him  :  but 
tlio  other  bade  him  take  his  chariot  and  save  his  coaoh-liire. 
he  had  to  speak  witli  Colonel  Esmond  ;  and  when  the  re?t 
of  the  company  withdrew  to  cards,  the.se  two  remained 
behind  in  the  dark. 

Bolingbroke  always  spoke  freely  when  he  had  dn:nk 
freely.  His  enemies  could  get  any  secret  out  of  liim  i:. 
that  condition  ;  women  were  even  employed  to  ply  hir.; 
and  take  his  words  down.  I  have  heard  that  my  L^rd 
Stair,  three  years  after,  when  the  secretary  fled  to  Fran  e 
and  became  the  pretender's  ministc.  got  all  the  informati  n 
he  wanted  by  putting  female  spies  over  St.  John  in  his  cup'. 
He  spoke  freely  now  : — '  Jonathan  knows  nothing  of  tL.« 
for  certain,  though  he  suspects  it,  and  by  George.  Webb 
will  take  an  archbishopric,  and  Jonathan  a — no,  damme— 
Jonathan  will  take  an  archbishopric  from  James,  I  warrar.: 
me.  gladly  enough.  Your  duke  hath  the  string  of  the  whoi-^ 
matter  in  his  hand,'  the  secretary  went  on.  '  We  have  that 
which  will  force  Marlborough  to  keep  his  distance,  and  be 
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gfjfs  out  of  London  in  a  fortnight.  Prior  hath  his  husintsH  • 
he  Ifft  me  thi.s  morning,  and  mark  me,  Harry,  shoulu  fato 
(arr>'  off  our  august,  r)n.  hclovrd.  our  most  gouty  and  ple- 
thoric queen,  and  defender  of  the  faith,  la  fxmne  cause  trirrm. 
phf.ra.  A  la  sante  de  la  honne  rausn  /  Everything  gooi 
nnnen  from  France.  Wine  corr.-^  from  Franee  give  us 
anotlier  humjier  to  the  Umnr  ram  .'  We  drank  it  tr/gethrr. 
Will  the  bonne  camf.  turn  Protectant  .' '  asked  Mr 
E.smond. 

■  Xo.  hang  it.'  says  the  other,  '  he'll  defr-nd  our  faith  as 
in  duty  bound,  but  he'll  stick  bv  his  own.  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther  shall  run  in  the  same  ear.  by  Jove.  Righteous- 
ness and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other  ;  and  we'll  have  Fathf  > 
M^>.^i]lon  to  walk  down  the  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  rheek  by 
joAJ  with  Dr.  Sacheverel.  Give  us  more  wiAe  ;  here's 
a,  health  to  the  bonne  cau.^f..  kneeling— damme,  let's  drink 
It  Aneehng.  He  was  quite  flushed  and  wild  with  wine  as 
he  was  talking. 

And  suppose.'  says  Esmond,  who  always  had  this 
.':<j..my  apprehension.  •  the  ^Jonne  cam^t  should  give  us  up 
to  th.e  French  as  his  father  and  uncle  did  F>eforf  him  ' ' 

•Give  us  up  to  the  French!'  starts  up  Bolingbroke  ; 
i.<  tnere  any  English  gentleman  that  fears  that  /  Vou  who 
nave  seen  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  afraid  of  the  French  • 
ioui-  ancestors  and  mine,  and  brave  old  Webb's  yonder 
;^ave  met  them  in  a  hundred  fields,  and  our  children  wni 
b-  ready  to  do  the  like.  Wlio's  he  that  wishes  for  more 
n.'^n  from  England  ?  My  cousin  Westmoreland  ■.'  Give 
--  up  to  the  French,  pshaw  !  ' 

•  Hi.^  uncle  did.'  says  Mr.  Esmond. 

And  what  happened  to  1ms  grandfather?'  broke  out 
-c.  .J...hn.  hlling  out  another  bumper.  '  Here's  to  the 
greatest  monarch  England  ever  saw  ;  here's  to  he  Enslish- 
nun  taat  made  a  kingdom  of  her.  Oiir  greac  king  came 
ir'-m  Huntingdon,  not  Hanover  :  our  fathers  didn't  Iwjk 
r  r  a  Dutchman  to  rule  us.  Let  him  come  and  we'll  keen 
•^ni.  and  we  U  show  him  Whitehall.  If  he's  a  traitor  let 
us  tuve  him  here  to  deal  with  him  :  and  tH^^n  th^r^  or^ 
-pint^  aere  as  great  as  any  that  have  gone  bef.re.  There 
jr^  men  here  that  can  l.x,k  at  danger  in  the  face  and  not 
[*jn -tened  at  it.  Traitor,  treason  :  what  names  are 
u^e^e  to  scare  you  and  me  V  Are  all  Oliver's  men  dead, 
-r  "^  ?.oriou3  name  forcotten  in  liftv  veara  ?     Are  there 
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MO  mm  niuftl  to  him,  think  you,  ah  gojxi — &yv,  an  pxnl^ 
(Jod  suvo  t\w  kiii«  !  jvikI.  if '  the  monarchy  "fttilM  uh,  (;,Ki 
HHv«'  tht*  BritiMh  ropuhhc  !  ' 

H»>  filU'd  iinothor  ^n-jU  l>unijM>r,  ami  toHHwl  it  up  and 
drained  it  wihlly,  ju.st  as  tht^  noJHo  of  rapid  carriam'-whwU 
approacliiuK  wa.s  «topp»<l  at  our  door,  and  after  a  hurruii 
knock  and  a  moment's  interval.  Mr.  Swift  (anu^  into  the 
hall,  ran  upstairs  to  the  rooin  we  were  dining  in,  and  enton'd 
jt  with  a  perturbed  faee.  St.  John,  excited  with  diink. 
was  nuiking  some  wild  tpiotation  out  of  Macbeth,  but  Swift 
Ktt>pped  him. 

*  Drink  no  more,  my  lord,  for  (Jofl's  sake,'  .says  li,'. 
'  I  eonie  with  the  most  drejuiful  n«  \\s 

*  Is  the  .jueen  dead  ?  '  cries  out  B<  •  roke,  seiziin;  on 
a  water-gla-ss. 

*  No.  Duke  Hamilton  is  dead,  ..e  wan  murdered  an  lioiir 
ago  l)y  Mohun  and  Macartney  ;  they  had  a  (juarrd  thi> 
morning  ;  they  gave  him  not  so  much  time  as  to  writt- 
a  letter.  He  went  for  a  couple  of  his  friends,  and  \\v  \> 
dciul.  and  Mohun.  too.  the  bloody  villain,  who  wjus  set  on 
him.  Tliey  fought  in  Hyde  Park  just  before  sunset  :  the 
duke  killed  Mohun,  and  Macartney  came  up  and  .stabK  i 
him.  and  the  dog  is  tied.  1  have  your  chariot  below  :  .send 
to  every  part  of  the  country  and  apprehend  that  v  Hain; 
eome  to  the  duke's  house  and  see  if  aiiy  life  be  left  in  him. 

'  O  Beatrix,  Beatrix,'  thought  Esmond,  '  and  here  tnd> 
my  poor  girl's  ambition  !  ' 


CHAPTER  VI 


POOR   BEATRIX 


There  had  been  no  need  to  urge  upon  Esmond  the  nece^i^itr 
ot  a  separation  between  him  and  Beatrix  :  Fate  had  don- 
tliat  completely  ;  and  I  think  from  the  very  moment  p»r 
Beatrix  had  accepted  the  duke's  offer,  she  began  to  a>sumf 
tlie  majestic  a,u-  of  a  duchess,  nay,  queen  elect,  and  t' 
carry  herself  as  one  sacred  and  removed  from  us  romm  r. 
people.  Her  mother  and  kinsman  both  fell  into  lu  r  wav. 
the  latter  scornfully  perhaps,  and  uttering  his  usual  sih^ 
at  her  vanity  and  his  own.     There  was  a  certain  rhan:. 
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about  this  girl  of  whir h  rifith^r  CfAuinl  l-:-,moricl  nor  fiJH 
f  nd  mi-itTftHH  could  for^o  thf  fa.H*ifiatif>fi  ;  in  npitir  of  hf-r 
imlu  and  hfr  pridf  and  uilfuln^MH,  th«-v  w»Tfr  forcMl  to 
Im'.v  h^r  ;  and,  indff-rj,  rnifht  h<-  mrt  df>vvn  as  thf;  two  rhii-f 
i    riitrf^r^Ts  of  the  brilliant  cn-atur*;'.'*  court. 

Who.in  the  fours*-  of  hin  liff  hath  not  U-^n  ho  h-witf  h#-d 
and  wor*hipp<l  s^ime  idr,|  or  anothf-r  .'     Vfarn  aff»  r  thi-l 
pa.'wion  hath  been  dea«l  anfl  huri*-d.  ajons?  with  a  thotj.Hand 
oth^r  worldly  oareM  and  anrihitionn.  he  who  f«lt  it  can  recall 
It  oiit  of  itH  tn-ave.  and  admirf .  almo.4t  a.-i  fondiv  a.-^  he  did 
m  hii  youth,  that  lovely  queenlv  crf-nture.     J  invoke  that 
r*^af.itul  spint  from  the  ^harlcn  and  love  her  Mtill  ;  or  rather 
I  -ri.  iild  .^ay  .such  a  pa^t  i.-  aluav,  pr*-Mfnt  to  a  man;  mu.  h  a 
vti^^ion  once  felt  fonrn  a  part,  of  hi.s  whole  U-inj/.  and  caruif.t 
b*'  -^naratefi  from  it  .    it  Womes  a  f>r>rtion  of  the  man  r.f 
oHliV.  ju.-t  a.s  any  sfre^t  faith  or  conviction,  fiie  di.^cr.vcrv 
-f  po-rry.  the  awar.-  ..nu  of  reiij/ion.  ever  aft.-ru ard  inrtuencf 
r.rri  :    ja^t  an  the  wound  f  hari  at  Bienhc,m.  and  of  which 
I  T»ar  the  ,car.  hath  become  part  of  my  frame  and  infiucj,,  cd 
sv  ^aole  Wiv.  nay  .-pint.  .>«ijf->.-equcntlv.  though  'tua.^  ;fot 
i.'.u  :>aieil  forty  years  ^uo.     FarT.in^  and  forgetting  !     What 
:a^!\M  heart  can  do  the^^e  '     f^ur  sreat  thous^ht.-..  oiar  jrrfat 
iZ-^ri.jm.  the  Truth.-4  of  our  hfe.  never  leave  u.h.     8ur*-lv 
rney  ■  ar.not  .•separate  from  our  coa^:iou9nes.^  ;   .shall  follow 
.:  ti-rutfiersioever  that  .^hall   /o  :   and  are  of  their   nature 
linne  and  immortal. 

^.rr.  the  horrible  new.=j  of  thi.s  catastrophe,  which  u^h 
:oniirrnM  by  the  weeping  domexticx  at   the  duke'.s  own 
'iw^t>niond  r-xle  homewani^  a.H  quick  a.s  hi.s  lazv  .-oarh 
Toa.d  oarry  him.  devL-^uyy  all  the  time  how  he  ihoufd  break 
tr.e  ;nt-rui2ence  to  the  person  moht  concerned  in  it  ;    and 
11  4  ^atjre  upon  human  vanitv  could  be  neederi.  that  Ttf>or 
-v>Ui  .iD.rded  it  in  the  aiterf^  companv  and  or;C!ipatior..s 
•--  Tr„rr,  E-^mond  found  her.     For  davs  befor«-.  her  ■-  hanot 
u.:  r>^n  T'/dins  the  atreet  from  mercer  to  tovihr.p— from 
iad^m.^a  to  laoeman  :    her  ta^te  wa^-.  pertV:t".  or  at  lf-a.-.t 
tae  r.:.r.cL  hndeirrocm  had  thousht  .-o.  and  had  av^n  entire 
wtncrtrv  -;ver  ail  tradesmen,  and  fr:r  all  r.h*-  nhit.-  fi.rr:;*:^.-^ 
ir..:  -i^i:pacps.  with,  whicn  ms  graoe  tne  amba.i.-.ador  wLsh'ed 
-^vicrn.  :iia  splendid  mis.sion.     She  mu«t  have  her  picture 
ov  rvr.-^uer  i  duchesa  not  being  complete  wrchout  a  DC;rtrait. 
*'-'-  i.  node  one  he  made,  and  a.:tuailv  sketched  in.   on 
i  ■'x.-u...a.  a  coronet  which  -die  wa^  ah^^ut  to  wear.     .She 
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vowed  she  would  wear  it  at  King  James  the  Third's  corona- 
tion, and  never  a  princess  in  the  land  would  have  become 
ermine  better.  Esmond  found  the  antechamber  crowded 
with  milliners  and  toyshop  women,  obsequious  goldsraitlis 
with  jewels,  salvers,  and  tankards  ;  and  mercer's  men  with 
hangings,  and  velvets,  and  brocades.  My  lady  duchess 
elect  was  giving  audience  to  one  famous  silversmith  from 
Exeter 'Change,  who  brought  with  him  a  great  chased  salver, 
of  which  he  was  pointing  out  the  beauties  as  Colonel  Esmond 
entered.  '  Come,'  says  she,  '  cousin,  and  admire  the  taste 
of  this  pretty  thing.'  I  think  Mars  and  Venus  were  lying 
in  the  golden  bower,  that  one  gilt  Cupid  carried  off  the  war- 
god's  casque — another  his  sword — another  his  great  buckler, 
upon  which  my  Lord  Duke  Hamilton's  arms  with  ours 
were  to  be  engraved — and  a  fourth  was  kneeling  down  to 
the  reclining  goddess  with  the  ducal  coronet  in  his  hands, 
God  help  us  !  The  next  time  Mr.  Esmond  saw  that  piece 
of  plate,  the  arms  were  changed,  the  ducal  coronet  had  been 
replaced  by  a  viscount's  ;  it  formed  part  of  the  fortune  of 
the  thrifty  goldsmith's  own  daughter,  when  she  married 
my  Lord  Viscount  Squanderfield  two  years  after. 

'  Isn't  this  a  beautiful  piece  ?  '  says  Beatrix,  examining 
it,  and  she  pointed  out  the  arch  graces  of  the  Cupids,  and 
the  fine  carving  of  the  languid  prostrate  Mars.  Esmond 
sickened  as  he  thought  of  the  warrior  dead  in  his  chamber, 
his  servants  and  children  weeping  around  him  ;  and  of  this 
smiling  creature  attiring  herself,  as  it  were,  for  that  nuptial 
death-bed.  '  'Tis  a  pretty  piece  of  vanity,'  says  he,  looking 
gloomily  at  the  beautiful  creature  :  there  were  flambeaux 
in  the  room  lighting  up  the  brilliant  mistress  of  it.  She 
lifted  up  the  great  gold  salver  with  her  fair  arms. 

•  Vanity  ! '  says  she  haughtily.  '  What  is  vanity  in  you, 
sir,  is  propriety  in  me.  You  ask  a  Jewish  price  for  it,  Mr. 
Graves  ;  but  have  it  I  will,  if  only  to  spite  Mr.  Esmond.' 

'  O  Beatrix,  lay  it  down  ! '  says  Mr.  Esmond.  '  Herodias  1 
you  know  not  what  you  carry  in  the  charger.' 

She  dropped  it  with  a  clang  ;  the  eager  goldsmith  running 
to  seize  his  fallen  ware.  The  lady's  face  caught  the  fright 
from  Esmond's  pale  countenance,  and  her  eyes  siionc  uHt 
like  beacons  of  alarm  : — '  What  is  it,  Henry  V  '  says  she, 
running  to  him,  and  seizing  both  his  hands.  '  What  do 
you  mean  by  your  pale  face  and  gloomy  tones  ? ' 

'  Come  away,  come  away  ! '  says  Esmond,  leading  her ; 
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she  dung  frightened  to  him,  and  he  supported  her  upon  his 
heart,  bidding  the  scared  goldsmith  leave  them.  The  man 
went  into  the  next  apartment,  staring  with  surprise,  and 
hugging  his  precious  charger. 

'  O  my  Beatrix,  my  sister  ! '  says  Esmond,  still  holding 
jn  his  arms  the  palhd  and  aflfrighted  creature,  '  you  have 
the  greatest  courage  of  any  woman  in  the  world  ;  prepare 
to  show  it  now,  for  you  have  a  dreadful  trial  to  bear.' 

She  sprang  away  from  the  friend  w  ho  would  have  pro- 
tected her  :— '  Hath  he  left  me  ? '  says  she.  '  We  had  words 
this  morning  :  he  was  very  gloomy,  and  I  angered  him  : 
but  he  dared  not,  he  dared  not  ! '  As  she  spoke  a  burning 
blush  flushed  over  her  whole  face  and  bosom.  Esmond 
saw  it  reflected  in  the  glass  by  which  she  stood,  with  clenched 
hands,  pressing  her  swelling  heart. 

'  He  has  left  you,'  says  Esmond,  wondering  that  rage 
ratlier  than  sorrow  was  in  her  looks. 

'  And  he  is  alive,'  cries  Beatrix,  '  and  you  bring  me  this 
commission  !  He  has  left  me,  and  you  haven't  dared  to 
avenge  me  !  You,  that  pretend  to  be  the  champion  of  our 
house,  have  let  me  suffer  this  insult !  Where  is  Castle- 
wood  ?     I  will  go  to  my  brother.' 

'  Tlic  duke  is  not  alive,  Beatrix,'  said  Esmond. 

Slie  looked  at  her  cousin  wildly,  and  fell  back  to  the  wall 
as  though  shot  in  the  breast :— '  And  you  come  here  and— 
and— you  killed  him  ?  ' 

Xo  ;  thank  Heaven,'  her  kinsman  said,  '  the  blood  of 
that  noble  heart  doth  not  stain  my  sword  !  In  its  last 
hour  It  was  faithful  to  thee,  Beatrix  Esmond.  Vain  and 
cruel  woman  !  kneel  and  thank  the  awful  Heaven  which 
a\vards  life  and  death,  and  chastises  pride,  that  the  noble 
Hannlton  died  true  to  you  ;  at  least  that  'twas  not  your 
quarrel  or  your  pride,  or  your  wicked  vanity,  that  drove 
tmn  to  ius  fate.  He  died  by  the  bloodv  sword  which  already 
had  drank  your  own  father's  blood.  "  O  woman,  O  sister  ! 
to  that  sad  field  where  two  corpses  are  lying— for  the  mur- 
derer died  too  by  the  hand  of  the  man  he  slew— can  you 
bring  no  mourners  but  your  revenge  and  your  vanity  ? 
U;d  li(  Ip  and  pardon  thee,  Beatrix,  as  He  brings  this  awful 
punishment  to  your  hard  and  rebellious  heart.' 

bsinond  had  scarce  done  speaking,  when  his  mistress 
canic  in.  The  colloquy  between  him  and  Beatrix  had  lasted 
out  a  few  mmutes,  during  which  time  Esmond's  servant 
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had  carried  the  disastrous  news  through  the  household. 
The  army  of  Vanity  Fair,  waiting  without,  gathered  up 
all  their  fripperies  and  fled  agha,st.    Tender  Lady  Castlewood 
had  been  in  talk  above  with  Bean  Atterbury,  the  pious 
creature's  almoner  and  director  ;  and  the  dean  had  entered 
with  her  as  a  physician  whose  place  was  at  a  sick-bed. 
Beatrix's  mother  looked  at  Esmond  and  ran  towards  her 
daughter,  with  a  pale  face  and  open  heart  and  hands,  all 
kindness  and  pity.     But  Beatrix  passed  her  by,  nor  would 
she  have  any  of  the  medicaments  of  the  spiritual  physician. 
'  I  am  best  in  my  own  room  and  by  myself,'  she  said.    Her 
eyes  were  quite  dry  ;  nor  did  Esmond  ever  see  them  other- 
wise,  save  once,  in  respect  to  that  grief.     She  gave  him 
a  cold  hand  as  she  went  out :    '  Thank  you,  brother,'  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  simplicity  more  touching 
than  tears  ;   '  all  you  have  said  is  true  and  kind,  and  I  will 
go  away  and  ask  pardon.'     The  three  others  remained 
behind,  and  talked  over  the  dreadful  story.     It  affected 
Dr.  Atterbury  more  even  than  us,  as  it  seemed.     The  death 
of  Mohun,  her  husband's  murderer,  was  more  awful  to  my 
mistress  than  even  the  duke's  unhappy  end.     Esmond  gave 
at  length  what  particulars  he  knew  of  their  quarrel,  and  the 
cause  of  it.     The  two  noblemen  had  long  been  at  „ar  with 
respect  to  the  Lord  Gerard's  property,  whose  two  daughters 
my  lord  duke  and  Mohun  had  married.      They  had  met 
by  appointment  that  day  at  the  lawyer's  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields ;     had   words   which,   though   they  appeared  very 
trifling  to  those  who  heard  them,  were  not  so  to  men 
exasperated  by  long  and  previous  enmity.     Mohun  asned 
my  lord  duke  where  he  could  see  his  grace's  friends,  and 
within  an  hour  had  sent  two  of  his  own  to  arrange  this 
deadly  duel.     It  was  pursued  with  such  fierceness,  and 
sprung  from  so  trifling  a  cause,  that  all  men  agreed  at  the 
time  that  there  was  a  party,  of  which  these  three  notorious 
brawlers  were  but  agents,  who  desired  to  take  Duke  Hamil- 
ton's life  away.     They  fought  three  on  a  side,  as  in  that 
tragic  meeting  twelve  years  back,  which  hath  been  recounted 
already,  and  in  which  Mohun  performed  his  second  murder. 
They  rushed  in,  and  closed  upon  each  other  at  once  without 
any  feints  or  crossing  of  swords  even,  and  stabbed  one  at 
the  other  desperately,  each  receiving  many  wounds  ;   and 
Mohun  having  his  death-wound,  and  my  lord  duke  lying 
by  him.  Macartney  came  up  and  stabbed  his  grace  as  he 
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lay  on  the  ground,  and  gave  him  the  blow  of  which  he  died 
Colonel  Macartr.ey  denied  this,  of  which  the  horror  and 
indignation  of  the  whole  kingdom  would  nevertheless  have 
him  guilty,  and  fled  the  country,  whither  he  never  returned 
What  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Duke  Hamilton's  death— 
a  paltry  quarrel  that  might  easily  have  been  made  up  and 
mth  a  ruffian  so  low,  base,  profligate,  and  degraded  with 
former  crimes  and  repeated  murders,  that  a  man  of  such 
a  renown  and  princely  rank  as  my  lord  duke  might  have  di«. 
dained  to  sully  his  sword  with  the  blood  A  such  a  villain.  But 
Ins  spirit  was  so  high  that  those  who  wished  his  death  knew 
that  his  courage  was  like  his  charity,  and  n^ver  turned  anv 
man  away  ;    and  he  died  by  the  hands  of  Mohun,  and  th'e 
other  two  cut-throats  that  were  set  on  him.     The  queen's 
ambassador  to  Paris  died,  the  loyal  and  devoted  servant 
of  tlie  House  of  Stuart,  and  a  royal  prince  of  Scotland 
himself,   ana  carrying   the  confidence,   the  repentance  of 
yueen  Anne  along  with  his  own  open  devotion,  and  the 
goodwill  of  milhons  in  the  country  more,  to  the  queen'^ 
exiled  brother  and  sovereign. 

That  party  to  vhich  Lord  Mohun  belonged  had  the 
beneht  of  his  service,  and  now  were  well  rid  of  such  a  ruffian 
He  and  Meredith,  and  Macartney,  were  the  Duke  of 
Marlboro' .gh  s  men  ;  and  the  two  colonels  had  been  broke 
but  the  year  before  for  drinking  perdition  to  the  Tories 
His  grace  ^vas  a  Whig  now  and  a  Hanoverian,  and  as  ea^er 
for  Mar  as  Prince  Eugene  himself.  I  say  not  that  he  was 
privy  to  Duke  Hamilton's  death,  I  say  that  his  partv 
prohted  by  it ;  and  that  three  desperate  and  bloodv  instru- 
ments were  found  to  effect  that  murder. 

As  Esmond  and  the  dean  walked  away  from  Kensington 
discoursing  of  this  tragedy,  and  how  fatal  it  was  to  t lie 
cause  which  they  both  had  at  heart ;  the  street-criers  «eie 
already  out  with  their  broadsides,  shouting  through  the 
own  the  full,  true,  and  horrible  account  of  the  death  of 
U)rd  Mohun  and  Duke  Hamilton  in  a  duel.  A  fellow  had 
got  to  Kensington,  and  was  crying  it  in  the  square  there 
at  veiy  early  morning,  when  Mr.  Esmond  happened  to  pass 
,,{•  ^f  ^^ove  <^he  man  from  under  Beatrix's  very  « indow 
^hJn  i^^  casement  had  been  set  open.  The  sun  was 
Shining  though  twas  November  :  he  had  seen  the  maiket- 
carts  rolhng  mto  London,  the  guard  relieved  at  the  Palace. 
the  labourers  trudging  to  their  work  in  the  gardens  between 
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Kensington  and  the  City — the  wandering  merchants  and 
hawkers  filling  the  air  with  their  cries.  The  world  was 
going  to  its  business  again,  although  dukes  lay  dead  and 
ladies  mourned  for  them  ;  and  kings,  very  likely,  lost  their 
chances.  So  night  and  day  pass  away,  and  to-morrow 
comes,  and  our  place  knows  us  not.  Esmond  thought  of 
the  courier,  now  galloping  on  the  north  road  to  inform 
him,  who  was  Earl  of  Arran  yesterday,  that  he  was  Duke 
of  Hamilton  to-day,  and  of  a  thousand  great  schemes, 
hopes,  ambitions,  that  were  alive  in  the  gallant  heart, 
beating  a  few  hours  since,  and  now  in  a  little  dust  quiescent. 


CHAPTER  VII 

I  VISIT  CASTLEWOOD  ONCE  MORE 

Thus,  for  a  third  time,  Beatrix's  ambitious  hopes  were 
circumveated,  and  she  might  well  believe  that  a  special 
malignant  fate  watched  and  pursued  her,  tearing  her  prize 
out  of  her  hand  just  as  she  seemed  to  grasp  it,  and  leaving 
her  with  only  rage  and  grief  for  her  portion.  Whatever 
her  feelings  might  have  been  of  anger  or  of  sorrow  (and 
I  fear  me  that  the  former  emotion  was  that  which  most 
tore  her  heart),  she  would  take  no  confidant,  as  people  of 
softer  natures  would  have  done  under  such  a  calamity; 
her  mother  and  her  kinsman  knew  that  she  would  disdain 
their  pity,  and  that  to  offer  it  would  be  but  to  infuriate 
the  cruel  wound  which  fortune  had  inflicted.  We  knew 
that  her  pride  was  awfully  humbled  and  punished  by  this 
sudden  and  terrible  blow  ;  she  wanted  no  teaching  of  ours 
to  point  out  the  sad  moral  of  her  story.  Her  fond  mother 
could  give  but  her  prayers,  and  her  kinsman  his  faithful 
friendship  and  patience  to  the  unhappy  stricken  creature ; 
and  it  was  only  by  hints,  and  a  word  or  two  uttered  months 
afterwards,  that  Beatrix  showed  she  understood  their  silent 
commiseration,  and  on  her  part  was  secretly  thankful  for 
their  forbearance.  The  people  about  the  Court  said  there 
was  that  in  her  manner  which  frightened  away  scoffing 
and  condolence  :  she  was  above  their  triumph  and  their 
pity,  and  acted  her  part  in  that  dreadful  tragedy  greatly 
and  courageously  ;   so  that  those  who  liked  her  least  were 
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yet  forced  to  admire  her.  We,  who  watched  her  after  lier 
disaster,  could  not  but  respect  the  indomitable  courage 
and  majestic  calm  with  which  she  bore  it.  '  I  would  rather 
see  her  tears  than  her  pride,'  her  mother  said,  who  was 
accustomed  to  bear  her  sorrows  in  a  very  different  way, 
and  to  receive  them  as  the  stroke  of  God,  with  an  awfuj 
submission  and  meekness.  But  Beatrix's  nature  was 
different  to  that  tender  parent's  ;  she  seemed  to  accept 
her  grief,  and  to  defy  it ;  nor  would  she  allow  it  (I  believe 
not  even  in  private,  and  in  her  own  chamber)  to  extort 
from  her  the  confession  of  even  a  tear  of  humiliation  or 
a  cry  of  pain.  Friends  and  children  of  our  race,  who 
come  after  me,  in  which  way  will  you  bear  your  trials  ? 
I  know  one  that  prays  God  will  give  you  love  rather  than 
pride,  and  that  the  Eye  all-seeing  shall  find  you  in  the 
humble  place.  Not  that  we  should  judge  proud  spirits 
otherwise  than  charitably.  'Tis  nature  hath  fashioned 
some  for  ambition  and  dominion,  as  it  hath  formed  others 
for  obedience  and  gentle  submission  The  leopard  follows 
his  nature  as  the  lamb  does,  and  acts  after  leopard  law  ; 
she  can  neither  help  her  beauty,  nor  her  courage,  nor  her 
cruelty  ;  nor  a  single  spot  on  her  shining  coat ;  nor  the 
conquering  spirit  which  impels  her;  nor  the  shot  which 
brings  her  down. 

During  that  woll-founded  panic  the  Whigs  had,  lest  the 
queen  should  forsake  their  Hanoverian  prince,  bound  by 
oatlis  and  treaties  as  she  was  to  him,  and  recall  her  brother, 
who  was  allied  to  her  by  yet  stronger  ties  of  nature  and 
duty  ;  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  and  the  boldest  of  that  party 
of  t lie  Whigs,  were  for  bringing  the  young  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge over,  in  spite  of  the  queen  and  the  outcry  of  her 
Tory  servants,  arguing  that  the  electoral  prince,  a  pc^r 
and  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  this  realm  too,  and  in 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  crown,  had  a  right  to  sit  in 
the  Parliament  whereof  he  was  a  member,  and  to  dwell 
in  the  country  which  he  one  day  was  to  govern.  Nothing 
but  the  strongest  ill  will  expressed  by  the  queen,  and  the 
people  about  her,  and  menaces  of  the  royal  resentment, 
should  this  scheme  be  persisted  in,  prevented  it  from  being 
carried  into  effect. 

The  boldest  on  our  side  were,  in  like  manner,  for  having 
our  prince  into  the  country.     The  undoubted  inheritor  of 
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the  right  divine  ;  the  feelings  of  more  than  lialf  the  nation, 
of  almost  all  the  clergy,  of  the  gentry  of  England  and 
Scotland  with  him  ;  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  his  father  suffered — brave,  young,  handsome,  un- 
fortunate— who  in  England  would  dare  to  molest  the  prince 
should  he  come  among  us,  and  fling  himself  upon  British 
generosity,  hospitality,  and  honour  ?  An  invader  with  an 
army  of  Frenchmen  behind  him,  Englishmen  of  spirit  would 
resist  to  the  death,  and  drive  back  to  the  shores  whence 
he  came  ;  but  a  prince,  alone,  armed  with  his  right  only, 
and  relying  on  the  loyalty  of  his  people,  was  sure,  many 
of  his  friends  argued,  of  welcome,  at  least  of  safety,  among 
us.  The  hand  of  his  sister  the  queen,  of  the  people  his 
subjects,  never  could  be  raised  to  do  him  a  wrong.  But 
the  queen  was  timid  by  nature,  and  the  successive  ministers 
she  had,  had  private  causes  for  their  irresolution.  The 
bolder  and  honester  men,  who  had  at  heart  the  illustrious 
young  exile's  cause,  had  no  scheme  of  interest  of  their  own 
to  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  right  done,  and,  provided 
only  he  came  as  an  Englishman,  '  <  re  ready  to  venture 
their  all  to  welcome  and  defend  him. 

St.  John  and  Harley  both  had  kind  words  in  plenty  for 
the  prince's  adherents,  and  gave  him  endless  promises  of 
future  support  :  but  hints  and  promises  were  all  they 
could  be  got  to  give  ;  and  some  of  his  friends  were  for 
measures  much  bolder,  more  efficacious,  and  more  open. 
With  a  party  of  these,  some  of  whom  are  yet  alive,  and  some 
whose  names  Mr.  Esmond  has  no  right  to  mention,  he  found 
liimself  engaged  the  year  after  that  miserable  death  of 
Duke  Hamilton,  which  deprived  the  prince  of  his  most 
courageous  ally  in  this  country.  Dean  Atterbury  was  one 
of  the  friends  whom  Esmond  may  mention,  as  the  brave 
bishop  is  now  beyond  exile  and  persecution,  and  to  him, 
and  one  or  two  more,  the  colonel  opened  h'mself  of  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  that,  backed  by  a  little  resolution  on 
the  prince's  part,  could  not  fail  of  bringing  about  the 
accomplishment  of  their  dearest  wishes. 

^ly  young  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood  had  not  come  to 
England  to  keep  his  majority,  and  had  now  been  absent 
from  the  country  for  several  years.  The  year  when  his  sister 
was  to  be  married  and  Duke  Hamilton  died,  my  lord  was 
kept  at  Bruxelles  by  his  wife's  lying-in.  The  gentle 
Clotilda  could  not  bear  her  husband  out  of  her  sight; 
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perhaps  she  mistrusted  the  young  scapegrace  should  he 
ever  get  loose  from  her 'leading-strings  ;   and  she  kept  him 
by  her  side  to  nurse  the  baby  and  administer  posset  to 
the  gossips.     Many  a  laugh  poor  Beatrix  had  had  about 
Frank's  uxoriousness  :    his  mother  would  have  gone  to 
Clotilda  when  her  time  was  coming,  but  that  the  mother- 
in-law  was  already  in  possession,  and  the  negotiations  for 
poor  Beatrix's  marriage  were  begun.     A  few  months  after 
the  horrid  catastrophe  in  Hyde  Park,  my  mistress  and  her 
daughter  retired  to  Castlewood,   where  my  lord,  it  was 
expected,  would  soon  join  them.     But,  to  say  truth,  their 
quiet  household  was  little  to  his  taste  ;    he  could  be  got  to 
come  to  Walcote  but  once  after  his  first  campaign  ;  and  then 
the  young  rogue  spent  more  than  half  his  time  in  London. 
not  appearing  at  Court,  or  in  public  under  his  own  name 
and  title,  but  frequenting  plays,  bagnios,  and  the  very 
worst  company,  under  the  name  of  Captain  Esmond  (where- 
by his  innocent  kinsman  got  more  than  once  into  trouble)  ; 
and  so  under  various  pretexts,  and  in  pursuit  of  all  sorts 
of  pleasures,  until  he  plunged  into  the  lawful  ciie  of  marriage. 
Frank  Castlewood  had  remained  away  from  this  country, 
and  was  unknown,  save  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  with  whom  he  had  served  abroad.     The  fond  heart 
of  his  mother  was  pained  by  this  long  absence.     'Twas  all 
that  Henry  Esmond  could  do  to  soothe  her  natural  mortifica- 
tion, and  find  excuses  for  his  kinsman's  levity. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1713,  Lord  Castlewood  thought 
of  returning  home.  His  first  child  had  been  a  daughter  ; 
Clotilda  was  in  the  way  of  gratifying  his  lordship  with 
a  second,  and  the  pious  youth  thought  that,  by  bringing 
his  wife  to  his  ancestral  home,  by  prayers  to  St.  Philip  of 
Castlewood,  and  what  not,  Heaven  might  be  induced  to 
bless  him  with  a  son  this  time,  for  whose  coming  the 
expectant  mamma  was  very  anxious. 

The  long-debated  peace  had  been  proclaimed  this  year 
at  the  end  of  March  ;  and  France  was  open  to  us.  Just 
as  Frank's  poor  mother  had  made  all  things  ready  for 
w)i'  Castlewood's  reception,  and  was  eagerly  expecting 
tier  son,  it  was  by  Colonel  Esmond's  means  tliat  the  kind 
lady  was  disappointed  of  her  longing,  and  obliged  to  defer 
once  more  the  darling  hope  of  her  heart. 

Esmond  took  horses  to  Castlewood.  He  had  not  seen 
'ts  ancient  grey  towers  and  well-remembered  woods  for 
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nearly  fourteen  years,  and  since  he  rode  thence  with  mv 
lord,  to  whom  liis  mistress  with  her  young  cliildren  by  liiV 
side  waved  an  adieu,  what  ages  seem  to  have  passd  since 
then,  what  years  of  action  and  passion,  of  care,  love,  hope 
disaster  !    The  children  were  grown  up  now,  and  had  stories 
of  their  own.     As  for  Esmond,  he  felt  to  be  a  hunduHl 
years  old  ;   his  dear  mistress  only  seemed  unchanged  •  she 
looked  and  welcomed  him  (juite^is  of  old.     There  was  the 
fountain  in  the  court  babbling  its  familiar  music,  the  oU 
hall  and  its  furniture,  the  carved  chair  my  late  lord  used 
the  very  flagon  he  drank  from.     Esmond's  mistress  knew" 
he  would  like  to  sleep  in  the  little  room  he  used  to  occuin 
twas  made  ready  for  him,  and  wall-flowers  and  sweet  herbs 
set  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  the  chaplain's  room. 

In  tears  of  not  unmanly  emotion,  v.ith  prayers  of  sub- 
mission to  the  awful  Dispenser  of  death  and  life   of  uood 
and  evil  fortune,  Mr.  Esmond  passed  a  part  of  that  tirst 
night  at  Castlewood,  lying  awake  for  many  hours  as  the 
clock  kept  tolling  (in  tones  so  well  remembered),  loi.kin-' 
back,  as  all  men  will,  that  revisit  their  home  of  childliocuf 
oyer  the  great  gulf  of  time,  and  surveying  himself  on  tlie 
distant  bank  yonder,  a  sad  httle  melancholy  boy,  with  his 
lord  still  alive— his  dear  mistress,  a  girl  yet,  her  children 
sporting  around  her.     Years  ago,  a  boy  on  that  very  bed. 
when  she  had  blessed  him  and  called  him  her  knight,  lie 
had  made  a  vow  to  be  faithful  and  never  desert  her  dear 
service.     Had  he  kept  that  fond  boyish  promise  '     Ye< 
before  Heaven  ;   yes,  praise  be  to  God  !    His  life  had  been 
hers  ;    his  blood,  his  fortune,  his  name,  his  whole  heart 
ever  since  had  been  hers  and  her  children's.     All  night  loni: 
he  was  dreaming  his  boyhood  over  again,   and   wakini' 
htfully  ;    he  half  fancied  he  heard  Father  Holt  calling  to 
him  from  the  next  chamber,  and  that  he  was  cominjr  in 
and  out  from  the  mysterious  window.  ^ 

Esmond  rose  up  before  the  dawn,  passed  into  the  next 
room,  where  the  air  Avas  heavy  with  the  odour  of  the  wall- 
flowers ;  looked  into  the  brasier  where  the  papers  had  been 
burnt  into  the  old  presses  where  Holt's  books  and  papers 
had  been  kept,  and  tried  the  spring,  and  whether  the 
window  worked  still.  The  spring  had  not  been  touched 
for  years,  but  yielded  at  length,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  window  sank  down.  He  lifted  it  and  it  relapsed  into 
its  frame  ;  no  one  had  ever  passed  thence  since  Holt  used 
It  sixteen  years  ago. 
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Esmond  rcmomFwrfd  his  fK»or  lord  sayirig,  on  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  that  Holt  u.sfd  to  comf  in  and  otit  nf  tht- 
housr  like  a  ghost,  and  know  that  tho  father  likfd  the^f 
mysteries,  and  praetised  sueh  seeret  disguises,  entranees 
and  exits;  this  \va,'  the  way  the  ghost  eame  and  went 
his  pupil  had  always  '  f)njeetured.  Ksmf)nd  elosed  the  ease- 
ment up  again  as  ihe  dawn  was  rising  river  (,'a«tlew«)fKl 
village;  he  could  hear  the  elinking  at  the  blaeksmith' ^ 
forge  yonder  among  the  trees,  aeross  the  green,  and  past 
the  river,  on  whieh  a  mist  still  lay  sleeping. 

Next  Esmond  opened  that  long  euphoard  over  the  wo^kJ- 
uork  of  the  mantelpieee,  big  enough  to  hold  a  man.  and 
in  unich  Mr.   Holt  u.sed  to  keep  sundrv  seeret  properties 
of  his.     The  two  swords  he  remembered  so  well  as  a  bf)v 
by  actually  there  still,  and  Esmon.i  took  them  out  arid 
uipf-d  them,  with  a  strange  euriositv  of  emotion.     Then- 
w^re  a  bundle   of   papers  here.  tof>. 'whieh  no  doubt  had 
r)een    left    at   Holts  la.st   visit   to  the  plaee,   in   my  lord 
vis<v,unt  3  life,  that  very  day  ^%hen  the   priest    had    been 
arretted  and  taken  to  Hexham  Castle.     Esmond  made  free 
with  these  papers,  and  found  treasonabh-  matter  of  King 
Uhliams  reign,  the  names  of  Charnoek  and  Perkins    Sir 
.J'>hn  Fenwiek  and  Sir  John  Friend.  Rr>okwood  and  LtkI- 
vi_ick.  Lords    >.ontgomery  and  Ailesburv.  Clarendon  and 
larniouth.  that  had  all  been  engagefl  in  plots  again.st  the 
u.-.urp.er  :    a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Ber%vick  too,  and  one 
from  the  king  at    St.  Germains.  offering  to  confer  upon 
.as  tru.>ty  and  well-beloverl   Francis  Vi.seount  Castlewood 
tne  titles  of  Eari  and  Marquis  of  Flsmond,  bestowed  bv 
pat^nt  royal,   and  in  the  fourth  vear  of  hi.s  reign,  upon 
Ihonias   Vi.seount  Castlewood   and   the   heirs  male  of  his 
b.xiy,  m  default  of  which  issue  the  ranks  and  dignities 
■v^Te  to  pass  to  Francis  aforesaid. 

Tl.is  wa.s  the  paper,  whereof  rnv  lord  had  .spoken,  which 
M-'it  allowed  him  the  ver\'  dav  he  was  arrested,  and  for 
an  an.^wer  to  which  he  would  come  back  in  a  week's  time. 
1  put  these  papers  hastily  into  the  cr-.-pt  whence  I  had 
^^^r\  them,  being  interrup'ted  by  a  tapping  of  a  light  finger 
''"'■  l"'u^'"^  ^^  ^^^^  chamber-door  :  twas  mv  kind  mistress 
-^ith  her  face  full  of  love  and  welcome."  She.  too.  had 
pa,s=ed  the  night  wakefully.  no  doubt  :  but  neither  asked 
tUe  other  how  the  hours  had  been  spent.  There  are  things 
^e  chrine  without  speaking,  and  know  tliough  they  happen 
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out  of  our  siglit.  Tliis  foiul  lady  hath  tj)ld  nic  that  she 
know  both  days  when  I  was  wouiidcd  abroad.  Who  sliull 
say  how  far  Hvinpathy  reacht's,  and  how  truly  love  can 
proplu'sy  ?  '1  lookod  itito  your  room,'  was  all  she  suid ; 
'  thf  bed  was  vacant,  the  littlr  old  bod  !  I  know  I  should 
find  you  horo.'  And  tondor  and  blushing  faitUly  with 
a  bonodiction  in  hor  oyt's.  the  gontlc  croature  kissod  him. 

Thoy  walkod  out,  hand-in-hand,  through  the  old  murt. 
arid  to  the  torraco-walk,  where  tho  grass  was  glisteuini! 
with  dew,  and  the  birds  in  the  green  woods  above  wvtv 
singing  their  delicious  choruses  under  the  blushing  niuminu' 
sky.  How  well  all  things  were  remembered  !  The  aiuitnt 
towers  and  gables  of  the  hall  darkling  against  the  cast. 
the  purple  shadows  on  the  green  slopes,  the  quaint  devices 
and  carvings  of  the  dial,  tho  forest-crowned  heights,  the 
fair  yellow  plain  cheerful  with  crops  and  corn,  the  shiniiii; 
river  rolling  through  it  towards  the  pearly  hills  beyond : 
all  these  were  before  us,  along  with  a  thousand  beautiful 
memories  of  our  youth,  beautiful  and  sad,  but  as  real  ar  d 
vivid  in  our  minds  as  that  fair  and  always-remembcit-d 
scene  our  eyes  beheld  once  more.  We  forget  nothing.  The 
memory  sleeps,  but  awakens  again  ;  I  often  think  how  it 
shall  be  when,  after  the  last  sleep  of  death,  the  reveille 
shall  aruii^e  us  for  ever,  and  the  past  in  one  flash  of  self- 
consciousness  rush  back,  like  the  soul,  revivified. 

The  house  would  not  be  up  for  some  hours  yet  (it  was 
July,  and  the  dawn  was  only  just  awake),  and  here  Esmond 
opened  himself  to  his  mistress,  of  the  business  he  had  in 
hand,  and  what  part  Frank  was  to  play  in  it.  He  knew 
he  could  confide  anything  to  her,  and  that  the  fond  soul 
would  die  rather  than  reveal  it ;  and  bidding  her  keep  the 
secret  from  all,  he  laid  it  entirely  before  his  mistress  (always 
as  stanch  a  little  loyalist  as  any  in  the  kingdom),  and 
indeed  was  quite  sure  that  any  plan  of  his  n  as  secure  of 
her  applause  and  sympathy.  Never  was  such  a  glorious 
scheme  to  her  partial  mind,  never  such  a  devoted  knight 
to  execute  it.  An  hour  or  two  may  have  passed  whil-t 
they  were  having  their  colloquy.  Beatrix  came  out  to 
them  just  as  their  talk  was  over  :  her  tall  beautifu!  firm 
robed  in  sable  (which  she  .vorc  without  ostentation  ever 
since  last  year's  catastrophe),  sweeping  over  the  gitm 
terrace,  and  casting  its  shadow  s  before  her  across  the  iria.-is. 

She  made  us  one  of  her  grand  curtsies  smiling,  and  called 
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u.  'the  youn«  jHopUr.     Shr  wan  older,  paler,  and  i,.„rc 
majestic  than  m  the  year  fn-fore  ;    her  mother  wenied  the 
youngest  of  the  two.     Sho  never  (.nce  srK,ke  of  her  j/rief 
Lady  (,a8tle«  '.fKl  told  K.smond,  or  alluded,  save  hv  a  .lui.t 
word  or  two,  tf)  the  death  of  her  hofWH.  " 

When   Beatrix   eame   baek   to  Castlewood   she   took   t(, 
vi.iting  all  the  eottages  and  all  the  sick.     Sh.-  set  up  a 
^dKK.l  of  ehddren,  and  taught  singing  to  some  of  them. 
We  had  a  pair  of  bf^autiful  old  organs  in  Castleuood  Church 
on  uh.eh  she  played  atlmirahly,  so  that  the  music  there 
^,efame  to  be  known  in  the  country  for  many  miles  round. 
and  no  doubt  people  came  to  see  th«r  fair  organist  as  well 
a.  to  hear  her.     Parson  Tusher  and  his  wife  were  established 
at  the  vicarage,  but  his  wife  had  brought  him  no  children 
uhrre with  Tom  might  meet  his  enemies  at  the  gate.    Honest 
T  >ni  t.Kik  care  not  to  have  many  such,  his  great  shovel- 
hat  ua.s  in  his  hand  for  everybrnly.     He  wa.s  profuse  of 
hnnvs  and  compliments.     He  behaved  to  Ksmond  as  if  tin, 
|0  one!  had  been  a  commander-in-chief  ;    he  dined  at  the 
hal    that  day.   being  Sunday,  and   would  not  partake  of 
pudding  except  under  extreme  pressure.     He  deplored  mv 
^nrds   perversion,    but   drank   his   lordship's   health    verv 
devoutly  :    and  an  hour  before  at  church  sent  the  colonel 
u)  slt-cp.  with  a  long,  learned,  and  refreshing  sermon. 

t>mond  s  visit  home  was  but  for  two  days  ;  the  business 
he  had  m  hand  calling  him  away  and  out  of  the  country. 
trp  he  went,  he  saw  Beatrix  but  once  alone,  and  then  she 
summoned  him  out  of  the  long  taf>e8trv  room,  where  he 
and  his  mistress  were  sitting,  quite  as  "in  old  times,  into 
the  adjoining  chamber,  that  had  been  Vi.scountess  Isabel's 
'leeping-apartment,  and  where  Esmond  perfectly  well 
remembered  seeing  th-  old  lady  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  in 
aer  nii/;it-raii.  that  morning  when  the  troop  of  guard  came 

u'"  u  J  ■     ^^^^  ^°'^^  beautiful  woman  in  England  lav 
a  that  bed  now,  whereof  the  great  damask  hangings  wer'e 
^ar.  e  taded  since  Esmond  saw  them  last. 
Here  stood  Beatrix  in  her  black  robes,  holding  a  bo.x 

i^lv.  ^^'^"^  ^^^^  ''^^^'^  Esmond  had  given  her 

•^  tore  uer  marriage,  clamped   with  a  coronet   which   the 
^i^app,j,nted  girl  was  never  to  wear;    and  containing  hi.s 
aunt  3  le-  loy  of  diamonds. 
•  \ou  iiad  best  take  these  with  you,  Harry.'  savs  she  ■ 
n>i'  e  no  need  of  diamonds  anv  more.'    Tliere  was"^not  the 
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leant  token  of  emotion  in  her  quiet  low  voice.  She  held  out 
tne  black  shagreen-case  with  her  fair  arm,  that  did  mt 
siiake  in  the  least.  Ksmond  saw  she  wore  a  black  vcK.t 
bracelet  on  it,  with  my  lord  duke's  picture  in  enam«'l  ;  y 
had  given  it  her  but  three  dayn  befort^  he  fell. 

Ksmond  said  the  stones  were  his  no  longer,  and  stmve  u> 
turn  otT  that  proffered  restoration  with  a  laugh  :  '  Of  what 
g<MHl.'  says  he,  '  arc  they  to  me  ?  The  diamond  looj)  to  his 
hat  did  not  set  off  Prince  Eugene,  and  will  not  mak.  im 
yellow  face  look  any  handsomer.' 

'  You  will  give  them  to  your  wife,  cousin,'  says  she.  '  My 
cousin,  your  wife  has  a  lovely  complexion  and  shajx-.' 

'  Beatrix,'  Esmond  burst  out.  the  old  tire  flaming  out  a 
it   would  at  times,   '  w  ill  \  on  wear  tho8<    trinkets  at  your 
marriage  ?    You  whispered  once  you  did  not  kno  v  me  :  \    , 
know  me  better  now  :    how   I  sought,  what  I  ■.  .ive  ,si<.    d 
for.  for  ten  years,  what  forgone  !  ' 

'  A  price  for  your  constan  y,  my  lord  !  '   says  she  :   '  su 
a  preux  chevalier  wants  to  b»   paid.    Oh  fie,  cousin  !  ' 

'  Again,'  Esmond  spoke  or,  '  if  I  do  something  you  havr 
at  heart  something  worthy  of  me  and  you  ;  somctliinj: 
that  shall  make  me  a  name  with  which  to  endow  you  ;  wil! 
you  take  it  ?  Tliere  w  a**  a  chance  for  me  once,  you  s<>i(l : 
is  it  impossible  to  rf  -ail  it  ?  \ever  -^hake  your  head,  Imt 
hear  me  :  say  you  \.  ill  hear  me  a  year  hence.  If  I  vo 
back  to  you  and  bring  you  fame,  will  that  j. lease  you  ?  :. 
I  do  what  you  desire  most  what  he  who  is  dead  dcsiml 
most—  \  ill  that  soften  you  ?  ' 

'  WK  it  is  it,  Henry?'   says  she,  Iut  face  lightiii.  up: 

vhat  mean  you  ?  '  ' 

•  Ask  no  questions,*  he  said,  '  wait,  and  give  me  but     nt-: 
)^  I  brisig  back  that  you  long  for.  that  I  liave  a  tlious.  id 
times  heard  you   pray   for,   \a  ill   you   have   no  rcwau! 
iiim    who   has  done  you  that    seVvif-  ?     Put  away  th 
trinkets,  keep  them  :  it  shall  nut  \h  at  my  marriage."  i?  .sh 
not  be  al  yours,  but  if  man  cjin  do  it,  T  swear  a  «        shah 
come  when  there  shall  be  a  feast  in  your  house    am;  vc; 
sluill  be  proud  to  wear  them.    I  say  lo  more  now  ;   imt  m. 
tlu  rse  WO:  i-i,  and  lock  away  yonder  box  untii  the  «   iV  -.din 
I  shall  remind  you  of  b^.th.     All  I  pray  of  vou  now   -.  t 
wait  and  to  remember.' 

You      V  going  out  ot  the  countr       '    says  Beat 
s«      '>  agitation. 
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'  Yes,  to-morrow,'  says  Esmond. 

'  To  Lorraine,  couaiw  ?  '  says  Beatrix,  laying  her  hanil  ..n 
hiH  arm  ;  'twas  the  hand  on  whicii  she  wore  the  duke'.s 
bracelet.  '  Stay,  Harry  !  '  continued  .she,  with  a  tone  that 
had  more  desjwndency  in  it  than  she  was  accustonud  to 
show.  Hear  a  last  word.  I  do  love  you.  I  tlo  admire  you 
-who  would  not,  that  has  known  such  love  as  yours  'has 
l»en  for  U.S  all  V  But  I  think  I  have-  no  heart  ;  at  lea.st, 
i  ive  never  seen  the  man  that  could  touch  it  ;  and.  had 
1  found  him.  I  would  have  followed  him  in  rags  h:id  he  been 
a  private  soldi*  '•,  or  to  ^ea,  like  one  of  tho^t-  buccaneers  you 
used  to  read  to  us  about  when  we  were  children.  I  wo'uld 
ilo  aiivthing  for  such  a  man,  bear  anything  for  him  :  but 
I  nev<  f.mnd  one.  You  were  ever  too  much  of  a  slave  to 
win  nir  heart ;   even  my  lord  duke  ( ould  not  command  it. 

I  had  not  been  hapi  y  had  1  married  him.  I  kncNV  that  three 
months  after  our  engagement— ar.  d  wa.s  too  vain  to  break 
It.  0  Harry  !  I  cried  once  or  tu  e,  not  for  him,  but  u  ith 
tf  ars  of  age  bee;  use  I  could  not  be  sorrv  for  him.  I  was 
frightened  to  find  was  glad  of  his  death  ; "  and  w  ere  I  joined 
to  you,  I  should  have  the  same  .sen.se  ot  sei  .  itude,  tht-  .same 
loiiginrr  to  escape.  We  should  both  be  unhapr.y,  and  you 
the     ost,    who  an     is  jealous  as   the   duke   was  himself. 

I I  to  love  him  !  tried,  indeed  I  did  affected  gladness 
when  ,K   came:    submitted  to  hear  wl    n  he  was  by  me 

uh!  tried  lie  wife's  part  I  thought  I  was  t  .  plav  for  the 
•">t  of  I.      days.     But  half  ...  hour  of  that  comphii.sance 

•'     ltd  and  what  would  a  lifetime  be  ?    My  thouy'its 

aw.  when  he  was  speaking;  and  I  \\/<  think'na 
Jii  th.Tt  this  man  would  drop  my  hand,  and  ri.M  up  from 
Hefon  my  f-et !  I  knew  his  great  and  noble  qualities, 
;;reater  and  nobler  than  mine  a  th.-usand  times,  as  yours 
are,  cousm,  I  tell  you,  a  million  and  a  million  times  better. 
•lit  twas  not  for  these  I  took  im.  I  took  him  to  !  ave 
a  great  place  in  the  world,  and  I  iu.st  it.  I  lo.st  it  and  do  not 
deplore  him— and  I  often  thought,  as  I  listene^^  fop, 

vow.s  and  ardent  words,  Oh,  if  I  yield  to  this  ^ 
tiK  Other..  I  shall    ..ate  him  and  l^^ave  him  !     ' 
Harry  :  my  motiier  is  gentle  and  good  like  v. 
ler  how  she  should  have  had  such  a  child.     SiH 
>ie  would  die  rather  than  do  a  wrong  ;    1  am 
^he,  but  I  would  do  it  out  of  defiance.     I  -•  u 

«hat  the  parsons   tell   me   with    their  droi  mji   sern  on.s 
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I  used  to  see  them  at  Court  as  mean  and  as  worthless  as  the 
meanest  woman  there.  Oh,  I  am  sick  and  weary  of  the 
world  !  I  wait  but  for  one  thing,  and  when  'tis  done,  I  will 
take  Frank's  religion  and  your  poor  mother's,  and  go  into 
a  nunnery,  and  end  like  her.  Shall  I  wear  the  diamonds 
then  ? — they  say  the  nuns  wear  their  best  trinkets  the  day 
they  take  the  veil.  I  will  put  them  away  as  you  bid  me ; 
farewell,  cousin,  mamma  is  pacing  the  next  room,  racking 
her  little  head  to  know  what  we  have  been  saying.  She  i, 
jealous,  all  women  are.  I  sometimes  think  that  is  the  only 
womanly  quality  I  have.' 

'  Farewell.  Farewell,  brother  !  '  She  gave  him  her  cheek 
as  a  brotherly  privilege.    The  cheek  was  as  cold  as  marble. 

Esmond's  mistress  showed  no  signs  of  jealousy  when  he 
returned  to  the  room  where  she  was.  She  had  schooled 
herself  so  as  to  look  quite  inscrutably,  when  she  had  a  mind. 
Amongst  her  other  feminine  qualities  she  had  that  of  beino 
a  perfect  dissembler.  ° 

He  rid  away  from  Castlewood  to  attempt  the  task  he  was 
bound  on,  and  stand  or  fall  by  it ;  in  truth  li  s  state  of  mind 
Avas  such,  that  he  was  eager  for  some  outward  excitement 
to  counteract  that  gnawing  malady  which  he  was  inwardl', 
enduring. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

I  TRAVEL  TO   FRANCE   AND    BRING   HOME   A   PORTRAIT   OF   RIGAID 

Mr.  Esmond  did  not  think  fit  to  take  leave  at  Court,  or  to 
inform  all  the  world  of  Pall  Mall  and  the  coffee-houses,  that 
he  was  about  to  quit  England  ;  and  chose  to  depart  in  the 
most  private  manner  possible.  He  procured  a  pass  as  for 
a  Frenchman,  through  Dr.  Atterbury,  who  did  that  business 
for  him,  getting  the  signature  even  from  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
office,  without  any  personal  application  to  the  secretarA-. 
Lockwood,  his  faithful  servant,  he  took  with  him  to  Castle- 
wood, and  left  behind  there  :  giving  out  ere  he  left  London 
that  he  himself  was  sick,  and  gone  to  Hampshire  for 
country  air,  and  so  departed  as  silently  as  might  be  upon 
his  business. 

As  Frank  Castlewood's  aid  was  indispensable  for  Mr. 
Esmond's  scheme,  his  first  visit  was  to  Bruxelles  (passing 
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by  way  of  Antwerp,  where  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in 
exile),  and  in  the  first-named  place  Harry  found  his  dear 
young  Benedict,  the  married  man,  who  appeared  to  be 
rather  out  of  humour  with  his  matrimonial  chain,  and 
clogged  with  the  obstinate  embraces  which  Clotilda  kept 
round  his  neck.    Colonel  Esmond  was  not  presented  to  her  ; 
but  Monsieur  Simon  was,  a  gentleman  of  the  Royal  Cravat 
(Esmond  bethought  him  of  the  regiment  of  his  honest  Irish- 
man, whom  he  had  seen  that  day  after  Malplaquet,  when 
he  first  set  eyes  on  the  young  king)  ;  and  Monsieur  Simcn 
was  introduced  to  the  Viscountess  Castlewood,  nee  Comp- 
tesse  Wertheim  ;    to  the  numerous  counts,  the  Lady  Clo- 
tilda's tall  brothers  ;    to  her  father  the  chamberlain  ;   and 
to  the  lady  his  wife,  Frank's  mother-in-law,  a  tall  and 
majestic  person  of  large  proportions,  such  as  became  the 
mother  of  such  a  company  of  grenadiers  as  her  warlike  sons 
formed.     The  whole  race  were  at    free    quarters    in  the 
little  castle  nigh  to  Bruxelles  which  Frank  had  taken  ;  rode 
his  horses  ;   drank  his  wine  ;   and  lived  easily  at  the  poor 
lad's  charges.    Mr.  Esmond  had  always  maintained  a  perfect 
liuency  in  the  French,  which  was  his  mother  tongue  ;   and 
if  this  family  (that  spoke  French  with  the  twang  which  the 
Flemings  use)  discovered  any  inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Simon's 
pronunciation,  'twas  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter's  long 
residence  in  England,  where  he  had  married  and  remained 
ever  since  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Blenheim.     His  story 
was  perfectly  pat ;   there  were  none  there  to  doubt  it  save 
honest  Frank,  and  he  was  charmed  with  his  kinsman's 
scheme,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  it ;  and,  in  truth, 
always    admired    Colonel    Esmond    with    an    affectionate 
fidelity,  and  thought  his  cousin  the  wisest  and  best  of  all 
cousins  and  men.     Frank  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
plan,  and  liked  it  the  better  as  it  was  to  take  him  to  Paris, 
out  of  reach  of  his  brothers,  his  father,  and  his  mother-in- 
law^  whose  attentions  rather  fatigued  him. 

Castlewood,  I  have  said,  was  born  in  the  same  year  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  had  not  a  little  of  the  prince's  air, 
height,  and  figure  ;  and,  especially  since  he  had  seen  the 
Ihtviilier  de  St.  George  on  the  occasion  before  named, 
took  no  small  pride  in  his  resemblance  to  a  person  so 
Illustrious ;  which  likeness  he  increased  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power,  wearing  fair  brown  periwigs,  such  as  the  prince 
wore,  and  ribbons,  and  so  forth,  of  the  chevalier's  colour. 
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This  resemblance  was,  in  truth,  the  circumstance  on 
which  Mr.  Esmond's  scheme  was  founded  ;  and,  having 
secured  Frank's  secrecy  and  enthusiasm,  he  left  him  to 
continue  his  journey,  and  see  the  other  personages  on  w  hom 
Its  success  depended.  The  place  whither  Mr.  Simon  next 
travelled  was  Bar,  in  Lorraine,  where  that  merchant  arrived 
with  a  consignment  of  broadcloths,  valuable  laces  from 
Malines,  and  letters  for  his  correspondent  there. 

Would  you  know  how  a  prince,  heroic  from  misfortune* 
and  descended  from  a  line  of  kings,  whose  race  seemed  t(i 
be  doomed  like  the  Atridae  of  old— would  you  know  liow 
he  was  employed,  when  the  envoy  who  came  to  him  throuch 
danger  and  difficulty  beheld  him  for  the  first  time  ?  The 
young  king,  in  a  flannel  jacket,  was  at  tennis  with  the 
gentlemen  of  his  suite,  crying  out  after  the  balls,  and  swear- 
ing bke  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  The  next  time  Mr 
Esmond  saw  him,  'twas  when  Monsieur  Simon  took  a  packet 
of  laces  to  Miss  Oglethorpe  ;  the  prince's  antechamber  in 
those  days,  at  which  ignoble  door  men  were  forced  to  knock 
for  admission  to  his  Majesty.  The  admission  was  given 
the  envoy  found  the  king  and  the  mistress  together  •  the 
pair  were  at  cards,  and  his  Majesty  was  in  liquor.  He  cared 
more  for  three  honours  than  three  kingdoms  ;  and  a  iialf- 
dozen  glasses  of  ratafia  made  him  forget  all  his  woes  and 
his  losses,  his  father's  crown,  and  his  grandfather's  head. 

Mr.  Esmond  did  not  open  himself  to  the  prince  then.   Hi^ 
Majesty  was  scarce  in  a  condition  to  hear  him  ;    and  lie 
doubted  whether  a  king  who  drank  so  much  could  keep 
a  secret  m  his  fuddled  head  ;  or  whether  a  hand  that  shook 
so,  was  strong  enough  to  grasp  at  a  crown.     However  at 
last,  and  after  taking  counsel  with  the  prince's  advisers, 
amongst  whom  \\ere  many  gentlemen,  honest  and  faithful, 
liSmonds  plan  was  laid  before  the  king,  and   her  atual 
Majesty  Queen  Oglethorpe,  in  council.     The  prince  liked 
the  scheme   well   enough ;    'twas   easy   and   daring,  and 
suited  to  his  reckless  gaiety  and  lively  youthful  spirit.    In 
the  morning  after  he  had  slept  his  wine  off,  he  \\as  verv 
gay,  lively,  and  agreeable.     His  manner  had  an  extreme 
charm  of  archness,  and  a  kind  .«.implicity  ;    and,  to  do  i;cr 
justice,  her  Oglethorpean  Majesty  was  kind,  acute,  resolute, 
and  of  good  counsel  ;  she  gave  the  prince  much  good  advice 
that  he  was  too  weak  to  follow,  and  loved  him  with  a  fidelity 
which  he  returned  with  an  ingratitude  quite  royal. 
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Having  his  own  forebodings  regarding  his  scheme  should 
it  ever  be  fulfilled,  and  his  usual  sceptic  doubts  as  to  the 
benefit  which  might  accrue  to  the  country  by  bringing 
a  tipsy  young  monarch  back  to  it,  Colonel  Esmond  had  his 
audience  of  leave  and  quiet.     Monsieur  Simon  took  his 
departure.    At  any  rate  the  youth  at  Bar  was  as  good  as  the 
older  Pretender  at  Hanover  ;  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
the  Englishman  could  be  dealt  with  as  easy  as  the  German. 
Monsieur  Simon  trotted  on  that  long  journey  from  Nancy 
to  Paris,  and  saw  that  famous  town,  stealthily  and  hke 
a  spy,  as  in  truth  he  was  ;   and  where,  sure,  more  magnifi- 
cence and  more  misery  is  heaped  together,  more  rags  and 
lace,  more  filth  and  gilding,  than  in  any  city  in  this  world. 
Here  he  was  put  in  comnmnication  with  the  king's  best 
friend,   his  half-brother,    the  famous  Duke  of  Berwick  ; 
Esmond  recognized  him  as  the  stranger  who  had  visited 
Castlewood  now  near  twenty  years  ago.    His  grace  opened 
to  him  when  he  found  thu,t  Mr.  Esmond  was  one  of  Webb's 
brave  regiment,  that  had  once  been  his  grace's  own.    He 
was  the  sword  and  buckler  indeed  of  the  Stuart  cause  :  there 
was  no  stain  on  his  shield  except  the  bar  across  it,  which 
Marlborough's   sister   left   him.      Had    Berwick   been   his 
father's  heir,  James  the  Third  had  assuredly  sat  on  the 
English  throne.     He  could  dare,  endure,  strike,  speak,  be 
silent.    The  fire  and  genius,  perhaps,  he  had  not  (that  were 
given  to  baser  men),  but  except  these  he  had  some  of  the 
best  qualities  of  a  leader.    His  grace  knew  Esmond's  father 
and  history  ;  and  hinted  at  tiie  latter  in  such  a  way  as 
made  the  colonel  to  think  he  was  aware  of  the  particulars 
of  that  story.    But  Esmond  did  not  choose  to  enter  on  it, 
nor  did  the  duke  press  liim.    Mr.  Esmond  said,  '  No  doubt 
he  should  come  by  his  name  if  ever  greater  people  came  by 
theirs.' 

What  confirmed  Esmond  in  his  notion  that  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  knew  of  his  case  was,  that  when  the  colonel  went 
to  pay  his  duty  at  St.  Germains,  her  Majesty  once  addressed 
liim  by  the  title  of  Marquis.  He  took  the  queen  the  dutiful 
remembrances  of  her  goddaughter,  and  the  lady  whom,  in 
ilje  days  of  her  prosperity,  her  Majesty  had  befriended. 
The  queen  remembered  Rachel  Esmond  jperfectly  well,  had 
heard  of  my  Lord  Castlewood's  conversion,  and  was  much 
ediHed  by  that  act  of  Heaven  in  his  favour.  She  knew  that 
others  of  that  family  had  been  of  the  only  true  Church  too  : 
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'  Your  father  and  your  mother,  monsieur  le  marquis,'  her 
Majesty  said  (that  was  the  only  time  she  used  the  phrase] 
Monsieur  Simon  bowed  very  low,  and  said  he  had  found 
other  parents  than  his  own  who  had  taught  him  differently  • 
but  these  had  only  one  king  :  on  which  her  Majesty  \us 
pleased  to  give  him  a  medal  blessed  by  the  Pope,  which 
had  been  found  very  efficacious  in  cases  similar  to  his  own, 
and  to  promise  she  would  offer  up  prayers  for  his  conversion 
and  that  of  the  family  :  which  no  doubt  this  pious  lady  did. 
though  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  after  twenty-seven 
years.  Colonel  Esmond  is  bound  to  say  that  neither  the 
medal  nor  the  prayers  have  had  the  slightest  known  effect 
upon  his  religious  convictions. 

As  for  the  splendour  of  Versailles,  Monsieur  Simon,  the 
merchant,  only  beheld  them  as  a  humble  and  distant 
spectator,  seeing  the  old  king  but  once,  when  he  went  to 
feed  his  carps;  and  asking  for  no  presentation  at  his 
Majesty's  Court. 

By  this  time  my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood  was  got  to 
Paris,  where,  as  the  London  prints  presently  announced, 
her  ladyship  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  and  heir.  For 
a  long  while  afterwards  she  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health. 
and  ordered  by  the  physicians  not  to  travel ;  otherwise 
'twas  well  known  that  the  Viscount  Castlewood  proposed 
returning  to  England,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  his 
own  seat. 

Whilst  he  remained  at  Paris,  my  Lord  Castlewood  had 
his  picture  done  by  the  famous  French  painter  Monsieur 
Rigaud,  a  present  for  his  mother  in  London  ;  and  this  piece 
Monsieur  Simon  took  back  with  him  when  he  retunud  to 
that  city,  which  he  reached  about  May,  in  the  year  1714. 
very  soon  after  which  time  my  Lady  Castlewood  and  her 
daughter,  and  their  kinsman.  Colonel  Esmond,  who  had 
been  at  Castlewood  all  this  time,  likewise  returned  to 
London  ;  her  ladyship  occupying  her  house  at  Ken.sington, 
Mr.  Esmond  returning  to  his  lodgings  at  Knightsbridge, 
nearer  the  town,  and  once  more  making  his  appearance  at 
all  public  places,  his  health  greatly  improved  by  his  Ion? 
stay  in  the  country. 

The  portrait  of  my  lord,  in  a  handsome  gilt  frame  was 
hung  up  in  the  place  of  honour  in  her  ladyship's  drawing- 
room.  His  lordship  was  represented  in  his  scarlet  uniform 
of  Captain  of  the  Guard,  with  a  light-brown  periwig,  a  cuirass 
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under  his  coat,  a  blue  ribbon,  and  a  fall  of  Bruxellcs  lace 
Many  of  her  ladyship's  friends  admired  the  piece  beyond 
measure  and  flocked  to  see  it ;  Bishop  Atterbury,  Mr.  Leslv 
good  old  Mr.  Collier,  and  others  amongst  the  clerg^'  were 
delighted  with  the  performance,  and  many  among  the  first 
quality  examined  and  praised  it ;  only  I  must  own  that 
l)r.  lusher  happening  to  come  up  to  London,  and  seeing 
the  picture  (it  was  ordinarily  covered  by  a  curtain,  but  on 
this  day  Miss  Beatrix  happened  to  be  looking  at  it  when 
the  doctor  arrived),  the  Vicar  of  Castlewood  vowed  he  could 
not  see  any  resemblance  in  the  piece  to  his  old  pupil  except 
perhaps,  a  little  about  the  chin  and  the  periwig  ;  but  we  all 
of  us  convinced  him,  that  he  had  not  seen  Frank  for  five 
years  or  more  ;  that  he  knew  no  more  about  the  fine  arts 
than  a  ploughboy,  and  that  he  must  be  mistaken  ;  and  we 
sent  him  home  assured  that  the  piece  was  an  excellent  like- 
ness As  for  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  honoured  her 
ladyship  with  a  visit  occasionally,  when  Colonel  Esmond 
showed  him  the  picture  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  asked 
^vhat  devilry  he  was  engaged  on  ?  Esmond  owned  simply 
that  the  portrait  was  not  that  of  Viscount  G-stlewood 

!??! M'^  ^^^'■^H''^'  ^^'^  ^"^  ^^"O""'  to  keep  the  secret, 
said  that  the  ladies  of  the  house  were  enthusiastic  Jacobites 
a.  was  well  known  ;    and  confessed  that  the  picture  was 
that  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Simon,  waiting  upon  Lord  Castle- 
wood one  day  at  Monsieur  Rigaud's,  whilst  his  lordship  was 
sitting  for  his  picture,  affected  to  be  much  struck  with 
a  piece  represent     g  the  chevalier,  whereof  the  head  onlv 
was  hnished,  and     urchased  it  of  the  painter  for  a  hundred 
crowns.     It  had  been  intended.,  the  artist  said,  for  Miss 
Uglethorpe,   the  prince's   mistress,   but    that  voung  lady 
quit  ing  Paris,  had  left  the  work  on  the  artist's  hands  ; 
and  taking  this  piece  home,  when  my  lord's  portrait  arrived, 
'olonel  Esmond,  alias  Monsieur  Simon,   had  copied  the 
unitorm  and  other  accessories  from  my  lord's  picture  to  fill 
up  Kigauds  incomplete  canvas:    the  colonel  aU  his  hfe 
lanng  been   a   practitioner   of   painting,   and   rs{XH-iallv 
lolloweu  ,t  during  his  long  residence  in  the  cities  of  Flanders, 
among  the  masterpieces  of  Vandyck  and  Rubins.     Mv 
grandson  hath  the  piece,  such  as  it'is,  in  Virginia  now. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  month  of  June,  Miss  Beatrix 
r-^mond,  and  my  lady  viscountess,  her    mother,  arrived 
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from  Castlowood  ;  the  former  to  resume  her  servito  at 
Court,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  fatal  catastrophe 
of  Duke  Hamilton's  death.    She  once  more  took  her  })la(e, 
then,  in  her  Majesty's  suite  and  at  the  maids'  table,  bcinp 
always  a  favourite  with  Mrs.  Masham,  the  queen's  thitf 
woman,  partly  f)erhaps  on  account  of  her  bitterness  Cfjainst 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  whom  Miss  Beatrix  loved  no 
better  than  her  rival  did.    The  gentlemen  about  the  Court. 
my  Lord   Bolingbroke  amongst  others,   owned  that  the 
young  lady  had  come  back  handsomer  tlian  ever,  and  tiiat 
the  serious  and  tragic  air,  which  her  face  now  involuntunly 
wore,  became  her  better  than  her  former  smiles  and  arduiess. 
All  the  old  domestics  at  the  little  house  of  Kensington 
Square  were  changed  ;  the  old  steward  that  had  served  the 
family  any  time  these  five-and-twenty  years,  since  the  birtli 
of  the  children  of  the  house,  was  dispatched  into  the  king. 
dom  of  Ireland  to  see  my  lord's  estate  there  :    the  liouse- 
keeper,  who  had  been  my  lady's  woman  time  out  of  mind. 
and  the  attendant  of  the  young  children,  was  sent  away 
grumbling  to  Walcote,  to  see  to  the  new  painting  and  pre- 
paring  of  that  house,  which  my  lady  dowager  Intended  to 
occupy  for  the  future,  giving  up  Castlewood  to  her  daughter- 
in-law,  that  might  be  expected  daily  from  France.    Another 
servant  the  viscountess  had  was  dismissed  too — with  a 
gratuity — on   the    pretext    that    her    ladyship's   train  of 
domestics  must  be  diminished  ;    so,  finally,  there  was  not 
left  in  the  household  a  single  person  who  had  belonged  to  it 
during  the  time  my  young  Lord  Castlewood  was  \\t  ;.t 
home. 

For  the  plan  which  Colonel  Esmond  had  in  view,  and  the 
stroke  he  intended,  'twas  necessary  that  the  very  siualk^t 
number  of  persons  should  be  put  in  possession  of  his  secret. 
It  scarce  was  known,  except  to  three  or  four  out  of  i;i? 
family,  and  it  was  kept  to  a  wonder. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1714,  there  came  by  Mr.  Priors 
messenger  from  Paris,  a  letter  from  my  Lord  \'i.s(  ount 
Castlewood  to  his  mother,  saying  that  he  had  been  fooh.^h 
in  regard  of  money  matters,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  own 
he  had  lost  at  play,  and  by  other  extravagances  ;  and  that 
instead  of  having  great  entertainments  as  he  had  lioix-d 
at  Castlewood  this  year,  he  must  live  as  quiet  as  he  could. 
and  make  every  effort  to  be  saving.  So  far  every  word  vt 
poor  Frank's  letter  was  true,  nor  was  there  a  doubt  that 
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he  and  his  tall  brothers-in-law  had  spt-nt  a  groat  dral  more 
than  they  ought,  and  f-ngaged  the  revenues  of  the  Castle- 
uood  property,  which  the  fond  mother  had  husbanded  and 
improved  so  carefully  during  the  time  of  her  guardianship. 
His  'Clotilda',  Castlewood  went  on  to  sav,  '  was  stiil 
deiicate,  and  the  physicians  thought  her  Iving-in  had  best 
take  place  at  Paris.     He  should  come  without  her  ladyship 
and  be  at  his  mother  s  house  about  the  17th  or  18th  day  of 
June,  proposing  to  take  horse  from  Paris  immediately,  and 
bringing  but  a  single  servant  with  him  ;    and  he  requested 
that  the  lawyers  of  Gray's  Inn  might  be  invited  to  meet 
hmi  with  their  account,  and  t-he  land-steward  come  from 
Castlewood  with  his,  so  that  he  might  settle  with  them 
>peedily,  raise  a  sum  of  money  whereof  he  stood  in  need, 
and  be  back  to  his  viscountess  by  the  time  of  her  lying-in.' 
Then  his  lordship  gave  some  of  the  news  of  the  town   sent 
his  remembrance   to  kinsfolk,   and  so  the   letter  ended. 
Tuas  put  in  the  common  prwt,  and  no  doubt  the  French 
pohee  and  the  English  there  had  a  copv  of  it,  to  which  they 
nere  e.\ceeding  welcome. 

Two  days  after  another  letter  was  dispatdied  bv  the 
public  post  of  France,  in  the  same  open  wav,  and'  this 
after  giving  news  of  the  fashion  at  Court  there,  ended  bv 
the  following  sentences,  in  which  but  for  those  that  had 
the  key.  twould  be  difficult  for  ai.v"  man  to  find  any  secret 
lurked  at  all  : —  "  j      -   ■ 

Tne  king  will  take)   medicine  on  Tlmrsday.      His  Majeatv  is 
f:'rrter  t::an  he  hath  be«?n  of  late,  though  incommoded  by  indigf-stion 
^m  ..IS  too  great  appetite.     Madame  Maintenon  continues  ucll. 
ihey  hu-f-  performed  a  plav  of  Mons.   Racine  at  .^r.  ("vt.     The 
UUK^'  ot  .Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Prior,  our  envov.  and  all  the"  Engli-h 
aobiiiTv  here  were  present  at  it.     iThe  Vi.soount  -   ..-tirwowls  pass- 
ports) were  refused  to  him.  -twa-s  said  ;   his  lord.-h;p  ^<.  ing  sued  by 
I  ZOH.smuh  for    \  aii^U  plat^.  and  a  pearl  necklace  suppiitd  to 
iI.«iem;.,sPlle    Meruel   of   the  French   Comedv.     Tis    a  pin-  such 
lew-  .nouid  get  abroad  (and  travel  to  England)  abr.ut  nur'voung 
>'hi!:ry  here.     Mademoi.selle   Meruel   has    b^-en   sent    'o   the'  Fort 
'  tT^sque  :   they  say  she  haa  ordered  not  onlv  plate,  but  furniture, 
'M  I  cnanot  and  horses  ( under  that  lord's  name>.  of  which  e.Ttrava. 
.-.-a?  uw,  uixfortunate  viscountess  knows  nothing. 
.    h..s  majesty  will  be)  eighty-two  years  (,f  ag- on  hi.s  next  birth- 
•■iv.    ihe  (.ourt  prepares  to  celebrate  it  with  a  great  fea.st.  Mr.  Prior 
•^  .n  1  ^,id  way  about  their  refusing  at  hr.oie  ro  send  him  his  plate. 
■■^  -.^re  Admired  my  lord  viscount-  p«^rtrait.  and  said  it  wa.s  a 
aa-sterpiece  of  Rigaud.     Have  vou  seen  it  ?    It  is  ut  the  Ladv 
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Cabtlewood's  house  in  Kensington  Square).     I  think  no  English 
painter  could  produce  such  a  piece. 

Our  p^jor  friend  the  abbe  hath  been  at  the  Bastille,  but  is  now 
transported  to  the  Conciergcrie  (where  his  friends  may  visit  him. 
They  are  to  ask  for)  a  remission  of  liis  sentence  soon.  Let  us  hope 
the  poor  rogue  will  have  re{K»nted  in  prison. 

(The  Lord  Castlewood)  has  had  the  affair  of  the  plate  made  up, 
and  departs  for  England. 

Is  not  this  a  dull  Tetter  ?  I  have  a  cursed  headache  with  drinking 
with  Mat  and  some  more  overnight,  and  tipsy  or  sober  am 

Thine  ever . 

All  this  letter,  save  some  dozen  of  words  which  I  have 
put  above  between  brackets,  was  mere  idle  talk,  though 
the  substance  of  the  letter  was  as  important  as  any  letter 
well  could  be.     It  told  those  that  had  the  key,  that  tk 
king  will  take  the  Viscount  Castleuxxjd's  paas'parta  and  tnml 
to  England  under  that  It'd's  name.     His  Majesty  will  bt  at 
the  Lady  Castleivood's  house  in  Kensington  Square,  u-hen 
his  friends  may  visit  him  ;  they  are  to  ask  for  the  Lord  Castle- 
wood.     This  note  may  have  passed  under  Mr.  Prior's  eyes, 
and  those  of  our  new  allies  the  French,  and  taught  them 
nothing ;    though   it  explains   sufficiently  to   persons  in 
London  what  the  event  was  which  was  about  to  happen, 
as  'twill  show  those  who  read  my  memoirs  a  hundred  year? 
hence,  what  was  that  errand  on  which  Colonel  Esmond 
of  late  had  been  busy.     Silently  and  swiftly  to  do  that 
about  which  others  were    conspiring,  and  thousands  of 
Jacobites  all  over  the  country,  clumsily  caballing ;  alone  to 
effect  that  which  the  leaders  here  were  only  talking  about ; 
to  bring  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  the  country  openly  in 
the  face  of  all,  under  Bolingbroke's  very  eyes,  the  walL< 
placarded  with  the  proclamation  signed  with  the  secretary's 
name,  and  offering  five  hundred  pounds  reward  for  his 
apprehension  :   this  was  a  stroke,  the  playing  and  winning 
of  which  might  well  give  any  adventurous  spirit  pleasure : 
he  loss  of  the  stake  might  involve  a  heavy  penalty,  but 
il  our  family  were  eager  to  risk  that  for  the  glorious  t  lianct- 
i>'  winning  the  game. 

Nor  should  it  be  called  a  game,  save  perhaps  with  tlie 
chief  player,  wlio  was  not  more  or  less  sceptical  .1  an  most 
public  men  with  whom  he  had  acquamtance  in  that  age. 
(Is  there  ever  a  pubhc  man  in  England  that  altogether 
believes  in  his  party  't  Is  there  one,  however  d  jubtful. 
that  will  not  fight  for  it  ?)     Young  Frank  was  r  ady  to 
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fight  without  much  thinking,  he  was  a  Jacobite  as  his 
father  before  him  was  ;    all  the  Esmonds  were  Royahsts. 
Give  him  but  the  word,  he  would  cry,  '  God  save  King 
James  ! '    before  the  palace  guard,  or  at  the  MayjKjle  in 
tlie  Strand  ;  ^  and  with  respect  to  the  women,  as  'is  usual 
with  them,  'twas  not  a  question  of  party  but  of  faith  ; 
their  behef  was  a  passion  ;    either  Esmond's  mistress  or 
her  daughter  would  have  died  for  it  cheerfully.     I  have 
laughed  often,  talking  of  King  William's  reign,  and  said 
I  tliought  Lady  Castlewood    was  disappointed   the  king 
did  not  persecute  the  family  more  ;   and  those  who  know 
the  nature  of  women   may  fancy  for  themselves,   what 
needs  not  here  be  written  down,  the  rapture  with  which 
these  neophytes  received  the  mystery  when  made  known 
to  them  ;  the  eagerness  with  which  they  looked  forward  to 
its  completion  ,  the  reverence  which  they  paid  the  minister 
who  initiated  them  into  that  secret  Truth,   now  known 
<jnly  to  a  few,  but  presently  to  reign  over  the  world.     Sure 
there  is  no  bound  to  the  trustingness  of  women.     Look  at 
Arria  worshipping  the  drunken  clodpate  of  a  husband  who 
beats  her  ;    look  at  Cornelia  treasuring  as  a  jewel  in  her 
maternal  heart  the  oaf  her  son  ;    I  have  known  a  woman 
preaoh  Jesuit's  bark,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Berkeley's  tar- 
water,  as  though  to  swallow  them  were  a  divine "^decree, 
and  to  refuse  them  no  better  than  blasphemy. 

On  his  return  from  France  Colonel  l*:smond  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  this  Uttle  knot  of  fond  conspirators.     No 
death  or  torture  he  knew  would  frighten  them  out  of  their 
constancy.     WTien  he  detailed  his  plan  for  bringing  the 
king  back,  his  elder  mistress  thought  that  that  restoration 
was  to  be  attributed  under  Heaven  to  the  Castlewood 
family  and  to  its  cliief,  and  she  worshipped  and  loved 
gmond.  if  that  could  be,  more  than  ever  she  had  done. 
bhe  dr.ubted  not  for  one  moment  of  the  success  of  his 
scheme,  to  mistrust  which  would  have  seemed  impiou.s  in 
ner  eves.     And  as  for  Beatrix,  when  she  became  acquainted 
\nth  the  plan,  and  joined  it,  as  she  did  with  all  her  heart, 
she  gave  Esmond  one  of  her  searching  bright  looks  :    '  Ah. 
narr}    jays  she.  •  why  were  you  not  the  h-ad  of  our  hou.se  V 
lou  are  the  only  one  fit  to  raise  it  ;    whv  do  vou  give 
that  silly  boy  the  name  and  the  honour  V  '  But  'tis  so  in 
the  world  ;    those  get  the  prize  that  don't  deserve  or  care 
tor  It.     I  wish  I  could  give  you  your  silly  prize,  cousin. 
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but  I  can't ;  I  have  tried  and  I  can't.'  And  she  went  awav. 
shaking  her  head  mournfully,  but  aNvays,  it  secnud  to 
Esmond,  that  her  liking  r.nd  respect  for'him  was  grcatlv 
increased,  since  she  knew  what  capability  he  had  botli  tij 
act  and  bear  ;   to  do  and  to  forgo. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ORIGINAL  OF  THK   PORTRAIT  t  OMES  TO  ENGLAND 

'TvvAS  announced  in  the  family  that  my  Lord  Castlowood 
would  arrive,  having  a  eoiitidential  French  gentleman  in 
his  suite,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  his  lordship,  and  who 
being  a  Papist,  and  a  foreigner  of     good  family,  thougli  ii.iv 
in  rather  a  menial  place,  would  have  his  meals  served  in 
his  chamber,  and  not  with  the  domestics  of  the  house. 
The  viscountess  gave  up  her   bedchamber  contiguous  to 
her    daughter's,    and    having    a   large    convenient   clo^-et 
attached  to  it,  in  which  a  bed  was  put  up,  ostensibly  for 
Monsieur  Baptiste,  the  Frenchman  ;    though,  'tis  needless 
to  say,  when  the  doors  of  the  apartments  were  locked,  and 
the  two  guests  retired  within  it,  the  young  viscount  became 
the  servant  of  the  illustrious  prince  whom  he  entertained. 
and  gave  up  gladly  the  more  convenient  and  airy  chamber 
and  bed  to  his  master.     Madam  Beatrix  ai-<o  retired  to  the 
upper  region,  her  chamber  being  converted  into  a  .sitting- 
room  for  my  lord.     The  better  to  carry  the  deceit,  Beatrix 
affected  togrumble  before  the  servants,  and  to  be  jealous  that 
she  was  turned  out  of  her  chamber  to  make  way  for  my  lord. 
No  small  preparations  were  made,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
no  slight  tremor  of  expectation  caused  the  hearts  of  the 
gentle  ladies  of  Castlewood  to  flutter,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  personages  who  were  about  to  honour  their  house. 
The   chamber   was   ornamented    with    flowers ;     the  bed 
covered  with  the  very  finest  of  linen  ;  the  two  ladies  insist 
ing  on  making  it  themselves,  and  kneeling  down  at  the 
bedside  and  kissing  the  sheets  out  of  respect  for  the  \\A 
that  was  to  hold  the  sacred  person  of  a  king.     The  toilet 
was  of  silver  and  crystal;    there  was    a  copy  of  Eikon 
Basilike   laid   on    the    writing-table ;     a   portrait    of  the 
martyred    king    hung    always    over    the    mantel,    bavins 
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a  sword  of  my  poor  Lord  Castlewood  underneath  it  and 
a  little  picture  or  emblem  which  tiic  widow  loved  always 
to  have  before  her  eyes  on  waking,  and  in  which  the  hair 
of  her  lord  and  her  two  children  was  worked  together 
Her  books  of  private  devotions,  as  they  were  all  of  the 
English  Church,  she  carried  away  with  her  to  the  upper 
apartment  which  she  destined  for  herself.  The  ladies 
showed  Mr.  Esmond,  when  they  were  completed,  the  fond 
preparations  they  had  made.  'Twas  then  Beatrix  knelt 
down  and  kissed  the  linen  sheets.  As  for  her  mother  Lady 
Castlewood  made  a  curtsy  at  the  door,  as  she  would  have 
done  to  the  altar  on  entering  a  church,  and  owned  that  she 
considered  the  chamber  in  a  manner  sacred. 

The  cvompany  in  the  servants'  hall  never  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  these  preparations  were  made  for  any  other 
per8i)n  than  the  young  viscount,  the  lord  of  the  house 
whom  his  fond  mother  had  been  for  so  many  years  without 
■wing.     Both  ladies  were  perfect  hou.sewives,  having  the 
patest  skill  in  the  making  of  confections,  scented  waters 
tc.    and    keeping    a    notable    superintendence    over    the 
kitchen      Calves  enough  wfie  killed  to  feed  an  army  of 
prodigal  sons,  Esmond  thought,  and  laughed  when  he  came 
to  wait  on  the  ladies,  on  the  dav  when  the  guests  were  to 
arrive,  to  find  two  pairs  of  the  finest  and  roundest  arms 
to  \>e  .oen  m  England  (my  Lady  Castlewood  was  remarkable 
tor  .his  beauty  of  her  person),  covered  with  flour  up  above 
the  elbows,  and  preparing  paste,  and  turning  rolling-pins 
in  the  housekeeper's  closet.     The  guest  would  not  arrive 
till  supper-time,  and  my  lord  would  prefer  having  that 
m?a!  in  his  own  chamber.     You  may  be  sure  the  brightest 
I'ate  of  the  house  was  laid  out  there,  and  can  understand 
«tiy  it  was  that  the  ladies     isisted  that  they  alone  would 
»ait  ui)on  the  young  chief  or  the  family.       * 

lakmg  horse.  Colonel  Esmond  rode  rapidly  to  Rochester 

and  there  awaited  the  king  in  that  very  town  where  his 

ather  had  last  set  his  foot  on  the  English  shore.     A  room 

iiad  been  provided  at  an  inn  there  for  mv  Lord  Castlewood 

a..a   !!<  servant  ;    and  Colonel  Eamond  timed  his  ride  so 

eii  that   he  had  scarce  been  half  an  hour  in  the  place, 

fa  was  looking  over  the  balcony  into  the  yard  of  the 

'in,  uhen  two  travellers  ru    ■  in  at  the  inn-gate,  and  the 

oonei  running  down,  the  next  moment  embraced  his  dear 

}oung  lord. 
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My  lord's  companion,   acting  the  part  of  a  (^imt^tic, 
dismounted,  and  was  for  holding  tht*  viscount's  stirrup  ;  but 
Colonel  Esmond,  calling  to  his  own  man,  who  was  m 
court,  bade  him  take  the  horses  and  settle  with  the  lad 
vho  had  ridden  the  post  along  with  the  two  trav,llfrs 
.rying  out  in  a  cavalier  tone  in  the  French  language  tn 
my  lord's  companion,  and  affecting  to  grumble  that  ray 
lord's  fellow  was  a  Frenchman,  and  did   not   k;   )\v  the 
money  or  habits  of  the  country  : — '  My  man  will  -op  to 
the   horses,    Baptiste,'    says   Colonel    EMinond         do  you 
understand  English'.''      ''Wry  leetle.'      'So,  f  How  r 
lord  and  wait  upon  him  at  dinner  in  his  own  room.'    The 
landlord  and  his  people  came  up  presently   bearinj:  the 
dishes  ;  'twas  well  they  made  a  noise  and  -stir  in  the  galUrv, 
or  they  might  have  found  Colonel  Esmor.  I  on  liis  kn^ 
before  Lord  Castlewood's  servant,  welcoiiiing  hi^    ^lai 
to  his  kingdom,  and  kissing  the  hand  of  the  k  :ie.    v- 
told  the  landlord  that  the  Frenchman  would  wai    nn  lih 
master  ;    and  Esmond's  man  was  ordered  to  ket[.  ^entn 
in   the  gallery  without  the  door.     The  prince  dined  with 
a  good  appetite,   'aughing  and  talking   very  gaily,  and 
condescendingly  bidding  his  two  companion's  to  sit  witi 
him  at  table,     hlo  was  in  better  spirits  thai    poor  Frank 
Castlewood,  who  L  mond  thought  might  be  wobegoiK  on 
account  of  parting  w  ith  his  divine  Clotilda  ;  but  the  prinrf 
wishing  to  take  a  short  siesta  after  dinner,  and  retirme 
to  an  inner  chamber  where  there  was  a  bed,  the  cause  of 
poor  Frank's  discomfiture  came  out ;    and  bursting  into 
tears,  with  many  expressions  of  fondness,  friemNhip,  and 
humiliation, the  faithful  lad  gave  his  kinsman  to  understand 
that  he  now  knew  all  the  truth,  and  the  sacrifices  which 
Colonel  Esmond  had  made  for  him. 

Seeing  no  good  in  acquainting  poor  Frank  with  that 
secret,  Mr.  Esmond  had  entreated  his  mistress  also  not  to 
reveal  it  to  her  son.  The  prince  had  told  the  pour  lad  all 
as  they  were  riding  fntn  Dover  :  '  I  had  as  lief  he  had  shot 
me,  cousin,'  Frank  saiJ  :  '  I  knew  you  were  the  best  and 
the  bravest,  and  the  kindest  nf  all  men  '  (so  the  enthu 
siastic  young  fellow  went  on) ,  *  but  I  never  thought  lowed 
you  what  I  do,  and  can  scarce  bear  the  weight  of  the 
obligation.' 

'  I  stand  in  the  place  of  your  father.'  says  Mr.  Esmond 
kindly.    '  and   sure   a   father    may  disrossess    himself  in 


'*v»r^'. 
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favour  of  his  son.  I  abdicate  tlu-  twopenny  ciovin,  and 
inv.'sf  you  uith  the  kingdom  of  Bn'ntf(»rd  ;  don't  bt-  a  fool 
and  -y  ;  you  make  a  much  taller  and  handsomer  vi  ount 
than  .  vcr  I  could.'  But  the  fond  boy  with  oaths  and 
protestations,  laughter  and  incoherent  outbreak.-  f  pas- 
sionate emotion,  cotild  not  Ik;  got,  for  some  little  time  to 
put  uf)  with  Ksmond  s  raillery  ;  wanted  to  kneel  down  t.^ 
fiim,  and  kissed  his  hand  ;  a.sked  him  and  implorofl  hin. 
to  order  something,  to  bid  Castlevr  ,.  fjjve  his  own  litt-  up 

<T  take  somebody  else's  ;   anythinflj,  so  tliat  he  might  show 
Ins  gratitude  for  the  generosity  Esmond  sliowed  him. 

The  k ,  he  laughed.'  Frank  said,  pointing  to  the 

(Dor  V  here  the  sleeper  was,  and  speakinj/  in  a  low  tone, 

i  dont  think  he  should  have  laughed  as  lie  told  me  th. 
tury.  As  we  rode  alon-:  from  Dover,  talking  in  Frenr-h, 
li'  spoke  about  you,  anci  your  cming  to  him  at  Bar  • 
herf.:  ed  you  '' le  grand  .vrWpMx",  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece! 
and  i  don't  know  what  names  ;  niimi(  king  vour  manner' 
(hero  (  vstlewood  laughed  himself)—'  and  he  did  it  very  well 
He  seems  to  sneer  at  everything.  He  is  not  like  a  king  : 
somehow,  Harry,  I  fancy  you  are  like  a  king.  He  does 
not  seem  to  think  what  a  stake  we  are  all  playing  He 
would  have  stopped  at  Canterbury  to  run  after  a  barmaid 
there,  had  I  not  ininl,':!  him  to  come  on.  He  hath 
a  house  at  Chaillot  •  ,e  .«  used  to  go  and  bury  himself 
for  weeks  away  from  cho  queen,  and  with  all  sorts  of  bad 
company,  says  Frank,  with  a  demure  look  ;  '  you  may 
smile,  but  I  am  not  the  wild  fellow  I  was  ;  no.  no,  I  have 
been  taught  better,'  says  Castlewood  devoutly,  making 
a  sign  on  his  breast. 

'Thou  art  my  dear  brave  boy,'  saj-s  Colonel  Esmond, 

nuehed  at  the  young  fellow's  simplicity.  '  and  there  will  be  a 

i»)We  gentleman  atCastlewood  so  long  as  my  Frank  is  there.' 

J  lie  impetuous  young  lad  was  for  going  down  on  his 
Jinees  again,  with  another  explosion  of  gratitude,  but  that 
"e  hoard  the  voice  from  the  next  chamber  of  the  august 


hath  turned  my  head.' 

The  effect  of  the  ale  was  like  a  spu'  upon  our  horses, 
ana  we  rode  very  quickly  to  London,  reaching  Kensington 
at  nightfall.     Mr.   Esmond's  servant  w&s  left  behind  at 
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Rochester,  to  take  care  of  the  tired  horses,  whilst  we  had 
fresh  beasts  provided  along  the  road.     And  galloping  by 
the  prince's  side  the  colonel  explained  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  what  his  movements  had  been  ;    who  the  friends 
were  that  knew  of  the  expedition  ;    whom,  as  Esmond 
conceived,  the  prince  should  trust ;  entreating  him,  above 
all,  to  maintain  the  very  closest  secrecy  until  the  time 
should  come  when  his  royal  highness  should  appear.    The 
town  swarmed  with  friends  of  the  prince's  cause  ;    there 
were  scores  of  correspondents  with  St.  Germains  ;  Jacobites 
known  and  secret ;    great  in  station  and  humble  ;   about 
the  Court  and  the  queen  ;  in  the  Parliament,  Church,  and 
among  the  merchants  in  the  City.   The  prince  had  friends 
numberless  in  the  army,  in   the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
officers  of  state.     The  great  object,  as  it  seemed,  to  the 
small  band  of  persons  who  had  concerted  that  bold  stroke. 
who    had   brought   the   queen's   brother   into   his   native 
country,  was,  that  his  visit  should  remain  unknown  till 
the  proper  time  came,  when  his  presence  should  surprL^e 
friends  and  enemies  alike  ;   and  the  latter  should  be  fuiind 
so  unprepared  and  disunited,  that  they  should  nut  find 
time  to  attack  him.     We  feared  more  from  his  friend.s  tiian 
from  his  enemies.     The  lies,  and  tittle-tattle  sent  over  to 
St.  Germains  by  the  Jacobite  agents  about  London,  had 
done  an  incalculable  mischief  to  his  cause,  and  wofuliy 
misguided  him,  and  it  was  from  these  especiallJ^  that  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  present  venture  were  anxious  to 
defend  the  chief  actor  in  it.^ 

The  party  reached  London  by  nightfall,  leaviiitr  their 
horses  at  tlie  Posting-House  over  against  Westmin.«!ter.  and 
being  ferried  over  tlie  water  where  Lady  Esmond  s  coach 
was  already  in  waiting.  In  another  hour  we  were  all 
landed  at  Kensington,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  had 
that  satisfaction  which  her  heart  had  yearned  after  for 
many  years,  once  more  to  embrace  her  son,  who  on  his  side. 
with  all  his  waywardness,  ever  retained  a  most  tender 
affection  for  his  parent. 

'  The  managers  were  the  bishop,  who  cannot  be  hurt  by  iiaving 
bi.s  name  mentioned,  a  very  active  and  loyal  Nonconformist  divinf. 
a  lady  in  the  highest  favour  at  Court,  with  whom  Beatrix  Msn'ond 
hful  communication,  and  two  noblemen  of  the  greatest  rank.  anJ 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was  implicated  in  more 
transactions  than  on*!  in  bclialfof  thr*  Stuart  familv. 
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She  did  not  refrain  from  this  expression  of  her  feeling, 
though  the  domestics  were  by,  and  my  Lord  Castiewood's 
attendant  stood  in  the  hall.     Esmond  had  to  whisper  to 
him  in  French  to  take  his  hat  off.    Monsieur  Baptiste  was 
constantly  neglecting  his  part  with  an  inconceivable  levity  : 
more  than  once  on  the  ride  to  London,  little  observations 
of  the  stranger,  light  remarks,  and  words  betokening  the 
greatest  ignorance  of  the  country  the  prince  came  to  govern, 
had  hurt  the  susceptibility  of  the  two  gentlemen  forming 
his  escort ;  nor  could  either  help  owning  in  his  secret  mind 
that  tliey  would  have  had  his  behaviour  otherwise,  and 
J  that  the  laughter  and  the  lightness,  not  to  say  licence, 
I  which  characterized  his  talk,  scarce  befitted  such  a  great 
prince,  and  such  a  solemn  occasion.     Not  but  that  he 
could  act  at  proper  times  with  spirit  and  dignity.     He  had 
behaved,  as  we  all  knew,  in  a  very  courageous  manner  on 
the  field.     Esmond  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  letter  the  prince 
writ  with  his  own  hand  when  urged   by  his  friends   in 
England  to  abjure  his  religion,  and  admired  that  manly 
and  magnanimous  reply  by  which  he  refused  to  yield  to 
the  temptation.    Monsieur  Baptiste  took  off  his  hat,  blush- 
ing at  the  hint  Colonel  Esmond  ventured  to  give  him, 
and  said  :— '  Tenez,  die  est  jolie,  la  pdiie  mere  ;    Foi-de- 
Chevalicr  !    elle  est  charmante  ;    mats  i  autre,  qui  est  ceite 
nytnphe,  cet  astre  qui  brille,  cette  Diane  qui  descend  sur 
no^r    And  he  started  back,  and  pushed  forward,  as 
Beatrix  was  descending  the  stair.     She  was  in  colours  for 
the  first  time  at  her  own  house  ;   she  wore  the  diamonds 
hsmond  gave  her ;   it  had  been  agreed  between  them,  that 
she  sliould  wear  these  brilliants  on  the  day  when  the  king 
should  enter  the  house,  and  a  queen  she  looked,  radiant  in 
charms,  and  magnificent  and  imperial  in  beauty. 

CVtlewood  himself  was  startled  by  that  beauty  and 
splendour;  he  stepped  back  and  gazed  at  his  sister  as 
though  ho  had  not  been  aware  before  (nor  «as  he,  very 
likely)  how  perfectly  lovely  she  was,  and  I  thought  blushed 
as  he  embraced  her.  The  prince  could  not  keep  his  eyes 
ott  lier ;  he  quite  forgot  his  menial  part,  though  he  had 
iH^n  schooled  to  it,  and  a  little  light  portmanteau  prepared 
expressly  that  he  should  carry  it.  He  pressed  forward 
before  niy  lord  viscount.  'Twas  lucky  the  servants'  eyes 
we  busy  in  other  directions,  or  they  must  have  seen  that 
this  was  no  servant,  or  at  least  a  very  msolent  and  rude  one. 
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Again  Colonel  Esmond  was  obliged  to  cry  out,  '  Baptistc", 
in  a  loud  imperious  voice,  '  have  a  care  to  the  valise "  • 
at  which  hint  the  wilful  young  man  ground  his  teeth 
together  with  something  very  like  a  curse  between  them. 
and  then  gave  a  brief  look  of  anything  but  pleasure  to  his 
Mentor.  Being  reminded,  however,  he  shouldered  the 
little  portmanteau,  and  carried  it  up  the  stair,  Esmond 
preceding  him,  and  a  servant  with  lighted  tapers.  He 
flung  down  his  burden  sulkily  in  the  bedchamber  :— '  A 
prince  that  will  wear  a  crown  must  wear  a  mask,'  savs 
Mr.  Esmond,  in  French. 

'  Ah,  peste  f  I  see  how  it  is,'  says  Monsieur  Baptiste, 
continuing  the  talk  in  French.  'The  Great  Serious  is 
seriously  ' — '  alarmed  for  Monsieur  Baptiste,'  broke  in  the 
colonel.  Esmond  neither  liked  the  tone  with  which  the 
prince  spoke  of  the  ladies,  nor  the  eyes  with  whicli  he  re- 
garded them. 

The  bedchamber  and  the  two  rooms  adjoining  it,  tlie 
closet  and  the  apartment  which  was  to  be  called  my  lords 
parlour,  were  already  lighted  and  awaiting  their  occupier; 
and  the  collation  laid  for  my  lord's  supper.  Lord  Isustle- 
wood  and  his  mother  and  sister  came  up  the  stair  a  minute 
afterwards,  and,  so  soon  as  the  domestics  had  (juitted  the 
apartment,  Castlewood  and  Esmond  uncovered,  and  the 
two  ladies  went  down  on  their  knees  before  the  i)rince, 
who  graciously  gave  a  hand  to  each.  He  looked  his  part 
of  prince  much  more  naturally  than  that  of  servant,  wiiieh 
he  had  just  been  trying,  and  raised  them  both  with  a  great 
deal  of  nobility,  as  well  as  kindness  in  his  air.  '  Madam.' 
says  he,  '  my  mother  will  thank  your  ladyship  for  your 
hospitaUty  to  her  son  ;  for  you,  madam,'  turning  to  Beatri.x, 
'  I  cannot  bear  to  see  so  much  beauty  in  such  a  ])osture. 
You  will  betray  Monsieur  Baptiste  if  you  kneel  to  liim; 
sure  'tis  his  place  rather  to  kneel  to  you.' 

A  light  shone  out  of  her  eyes  ;  a  gleam  bright  enough  to 
kindle  passion  in  any  breast.  There  were  times  wlicn  this 
creature  was  so  handsome,  that  she  seemed,  as  it  were. 
like  Venus  revealing  herself  a  goddess  in  a  flash  of  biiglit- 
ness.  She  appeared  so  now  ;  radiant,  and  with  eyes  bright 
with  a  wonderful  lustre.  A  pang,  as  of  rage  and  jculou.'^y 
shot  through  Esmond's  heart,  as  he  caught  tlic  look  she 
gave  the  prince  ;  and  he  clenched  his  hand  invohiiitarilv 
and  looked  across  to  Castleuood,  whose  eves  answeicd  his 
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[alarm-signal,  and  were  also  on  the  alert.  The  prince  gave 
his  subjects  an  audience  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  two 
ladies  and   Colonel   Esmond  quitted  the  chamber.     Ladv 

iCastlewood  pressed  his  hand  as  they  descended  the  stair 
and  the  three  \vent  down  to  the  louer  rooms,  where  thev 

{waited  awhile  till  the  travellers  above  should  be  refreshed 

rand  ready  for  their  meal. 

Esmond  looked  at  Beatrix,  blazing  with  her  jewels  01. 

her  beautiful  neck      '  I  have  kept  my  word.'  says  he  • 

And  I  mine    says  Beatrix,  looking  down  on  the  diamonds! 

u    J?         .T*u*?^"^  emperor,'  says  the  colonel,  '  you 
should  have  all  that  were  dug  out  of  Golconda  ' 

•  These  are  a  great  deal  too  good  for  me,'  savs  Beatrix 
dropping  her  head  on  her  beautiful  breast,— '"so  are  voii 
all,  all:  and  when  she  looked  up  again,  as  she  did  in  a 
moment,  and  after  a  sigh,  her  eyes,  as  they  gazed  at  her 
eousm,  wore  that  melancholy  and  inscrutable  look  which 
I  twas  always  impossible  to  sound. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  supper,  of  which  we  were 
advertised  by  a  knocking  overhead,  Colonel  Esmond  and 
the  two  ladies  went  to  the  upper  apartment,  Mhere  the  prince 
a  ready  was,  and  by  his  side  the  young  viscount,  of  exactly 
he  same  age  shape,  and  with  features  not  dissimilar. 
though  Franks  were  the  handsomer  of  the  two  The 
pnnce  sat  down,  and  bade  the  ladies  sit.  The  gentlemen 
remained  standing  ;  there  was,  indeed,  but  one  more  cover 
laid  at  the  table  :-'  Which  of  you  will  tak.^  it  V  '  says  he 

Iho  head  of  our  house,'  says  Lady  Castlewood,  taking 
her  sons  hand,  and  looking  towards  Colonel  Esmond  with 
a  bow  and  a  great  tremor  of  the  voice  ;  '  the  Marquis  of 
J^mond  will  have  the  honour  of  serving  the  king  ' 

I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  his  royal  highness  ' 
says  (  olonel  Esmond,  filling  a  cup  of  wine,  and,  'as  the  fashion 
ot  that  day  was,  he  presented  it  to  the  king  on  his  knee 

i  drink  to  my  hostess  and  her  family.'  says  the  prince 
uith  no  very  weU-pleased  air  ;  but  the  cloud  p'assed  immedil 
atey  off  his  face,  and  he  talked  to  the  ladies  in  a  lively 
a  lin^  strain,  quite  undisturbed  by  poor  Mr.  Esmond's 
}eio\v  (ountenanee,  that  I  dare  say  looked  very  glum 
Uhen  the  time  came  to  take  leave,   Esmond  marched 

mvards  to  his  lodgings,  and  met  Mr.  Addison  on  the 
ad  that  n.ght,  walking  to  a  cottage  he  had  at  Fulham, 
Mill  moon  slumng  on  his  handsome  serene  face  :-  What 
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cheer,  brother  ? '  says  Addison,  laughing  ;  I  thought  it 
was  a  footpad  advancing  in  the  dark,  and  behold  'tis  an 
old  friend.  We  may  shake  hands,  colonel,  in  the  dark, 
'tis  better  than  fighting  by  daylight.  Why  should  we 
quarrel,  because  I  am  a  VVhig  and  thou  art  a  Tory  ?  Turn 
thy  steps  and  walk  with  me  to  Fulham,  where  there  is 
a  nightingale  still  singing  in  the  garden,  and  a  cool  bottle 
in  a  cave  I  know  of  ;  you  shall  drink  to  the  Pretender  if 
you  Uke,  and  I  will  drink  my  liquor  my  own  way  :  I  have 
had  enough  of  good  liquor  ? — no,  never  !  There  is  no  such 
word  as  enough  as  a  stopper  for  good  wine.  Thou  wilt 
not  come  ?  Come  any  day,  come  soon.  You  know  I  remem- 
ber Simois  and  the  Sigeia  tellus,  and  the  praelia  mixta  mm. 
mixta  mero,^  he  repeated,  with  ever  so  slight  a  touch  of 
merum  in  his  voice,  and  walked  back  a  little  way  on  the 
road  with  Esmond,  bidding  the  other  remember  he  was 
always  his  friend,  and  indebted  to  him  for  his  aid  in  the 
Campaign  poem.  And  very  likely  Mr.  Under  Secretary 
would  have  stepped  in  and  taken  t'other  bottle  at  the 
colonel's  lodgings,  had  the  latter  invited  him,  but  Esmond's 
mood  was  none  of  the  gayest,  and  he  bade  his  friend  an 
inhospitable  good-night  at  the  door. 

'  I  have  done  the  deed,'  thought  he,  sleepless,  and  looking 
out  into  the  night ;  '  he  is  here,  and  I  have  brouglit  him. 
he  and  Beatrix  are  sleeping  under  the  same  roof  now. 
Whom  did  I  mean  to  serve  in  bringing  him  ?  Was  it  the 
prince,  was  it  Henry  Esmond  ?  Had  I  not  best  have 
joined  the  marJy  creed  of  Addison  yonder,  that  scouts  the 
old  doctrine  ot  right  divine,  that  boldly  declares  that 
Parliament  and  people  consecrate  the  sovereign,  not  hisiiops, 
nor  genealogies,  nor  oils,  nor  coronations.'  The  eager  gaze 
of  the  young  prince,  watching  every  movement  of  Beatrix. 
haunted  Esmond  and  pursued  him.  The  prince's  figure 
appeared  before  him  in  his  feverish  dreams  many  times 
that  night.  He  wished  the  deed  undone,  for  which  he  had 
laboured  so.  He  was  not  the  first  that  has  regretted  hi? 
own  act,  or  brought  about  his  own  undoing.  I'lidoing' 
Should  he  write  that  word  in  his  late  years  ?  No,  on  his 
knees  before  Heaven,  rather  be  thankful  for  what  then  he 
deemed  his  misfortune,  and  which  hath  caused  the  whole 
subsequent  happiness  of  his  life. 

Esmond's  man,  honest  John  Lockwood.  had  served  his 
master  and  the  family  all  his  life,  and  the  colonel  knew  that 
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he  could  answer  for  John's  fidelitv  ««  fr.-  u- 

returned  vrith  the  '.orse.ro,„  fiirir'ti.etxt' 
niornjng,  and  the  colonel  ffavp  him  t«  ,.«  1      *     j    .    ^^^^ 

hall,  and  indeed  court mg  Mrs   BeatriiV  m.:,j    i 

a,k  no  questions,  and  fctray  „„  ™  "1  J'^^i'  ''"  "'''»  '» 

remembered  of  my  S  vkeount w'""*.™"  '  ?f"'r  «*  ''" 

what  a  .ild  boy  J,.tt  h^ru'^drdrarjaSS 
hira,  before  ever  he  was  a  soldier:  evervthinit  in  tf.f.  .     i 

respecting  my  lord  viscount's  earlTrr^'iack's'  H    "''^' 
pamfng  had  not  been  much  eultiv^t^Turing  t  re^d^^^^^ 
m  Flanders  with  his  master  •   n^H    Cf    """s  '"s  residence 

^"v  lorrXr  L  i^L^^r  '!?"■'  '^^  ^1^*^'  '"^'^"-^  in  ^vhich 
jsjjjj.^  e"  "  wn-i  ana  uctr,  nia  lordship  will 
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saon  jjrt  back  the  pro]x?r  «iho  of  his  tnoiitli  ;  '  and,  to  do  In, 
nt'w  lordNhip  justico,  ho  took  to  Ihkt  and  biH'f  very  kiiidl\. 

Tht'  prince  drank  so  much,  and  was  so  loud  and  inipnidcin 
in  his  talk  aftor  his  drink,  that  Ksniond  oft<»n  trembled  for 
him.  His  meals  were  served  as  much  as  ])ossible  in  his  ovi; 
chamlH^r,  though  frequently  he  made  his  appt'aranco  u\ 
Lady  Castlewood's  parlour  and  drawing-room,  calling 
Beatrix  '  sist^'r ',  and  her  ladyship  *  mother',  or  •madam 
before  the  8t>rvants.  An.,  choosing  to  ac^t  entirely  up  t" 
the  part  of  brother  and  son,  the  jirinee  sometimes  saluted 
Mrs.  Beatrix  and  Lady  Caatlewowl  with  a  freedom  whid. 
his  secretary  did  not  like,  and  which,  for  his  part,  jhi 
Colonel  Esmond  tearing  with  rage. 

The  guests  had  not  been  three  days  in  the  house  when 
poor  Jack  Lockwood  came  with  a  rueful  countenance  to 
ins  master,  and  said  :    '  My  lord,  that  is — the  gentlonian 
has  been  tampering  with  Mrs.  Lucy'  (Jack's  sweetheart 
*  and  given  her  guineas  and  a  kiss.'     I  fear  that  Colonri 
Esmond's  mind  was  rather  relieved  than  otherwi.sc.  whtn 
he  found  that  the  ancillary  beauty  was  the  one  wlunii  tl,t- 
prince  had  selected.     His  royal  tastes  were  known  to  lie 
that  way,  and  continued  so  in  after-life.     The  heir  oi  oiir 
of  the  greatest  names,  of  the  greatest  kingdoms,  and  I'f 
the  greatest  misfortunes  in  Europe,  was  often  content  t 
lay  the  dignity  of  his  birth  and  grief  at  the  wooden  #lii>-> 
of  a  French  chambermaid,  and  to  repent  afterward!-  f  ■: 
he  was  very  devout)  in  ashes  taken  from  the  dustpan.    "Ti« 
tor  mortals  such  as  these  that  nations  suffer,  that  parti- 
struggle,  that  warriors  fight  and  bleed.     A  year  afterward- 
gallant  heads   were  falling,  and  Nithsdale  in  escajv.  ani 
Derwentwater  oti  the  scaffold  ;  whilst  the  heedless  iiiirrat! 
for    whom  they  risked  and  lost  all,  was  tippling  with  h> 
seraglio  of  mistresses  in  his  petite  maison  of  Chaillot. 

Blushing  to  be  forced  to  bear  such  an  errand.  l>i:i.  : 
had  to  go  to  the  prince  and  warn  him  that  the  giri  «:•: 
his  highne.«s  was  bribing,  was  John  Lockwood's  sutcthi-.r' 
an  honest  resolute  man,  who  iiad  .served  in  six  caiiqtaii.':- 
and  feared  nothing,  and  who  knew  that  the  person,  rali!'. 
hiniself  Lord  Castlew(M)d,  was  not  his  young  master  :  a."-: 
the  eoloful  l^esoutjht  the  prince  to  consider  what  tlieeSr' 
of  a  single  man's  jealousy  might  be,  and  to  tliink  oi  otnr' 
designs  he  had  in  liand,  more  important  than  the  .-txliKt? "^ 
of  a  waiting-maid,  and  the  humiliation  of  a  bravv  m^r 
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T^n  times,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  as  many  days  Mr 
E.smond  had  to  warn  tf.e  royal  youn^  ariventurer  of  ^orne 
mprudence  or  sorne  fn^-dom.  He  received  these  remon-' 
,tr.ac.s  very  te«tdy,  save   ,>..rhaps  in  this  affair  of  poor 

,..d  What  !  the  .o«^.«.  han  peached  to  th/anJreux 
md  Cnspin  ..s  an^ry  and  Crispin  ha.s  served,  and  Cris.T; 
la..  been  a  corpr^ral,  ha«  he  ,  Tell  him  we  will  reward  h.s 
-.dour  uith  a  pair  of  colours,  and  recompense  his  fidelity  ' 
olunel  Esmond  ventured  to  utter  some  other  words  of 
^ntr.aty.  but  the  pn nee,  stamping  imr>erio,is|y,  cried  out 

-  f"nHn?t^  •■  ,^^f  '^"'*"V«  a  /«  pr^rM  ;  I  am  not  come 
..London  to  go  to  the  sermon.'  And  he  complained  after- 
arris  to  Ca^stlewcKKl,  that  •  le.  petit  jaune,  le  Lr  mUmel  h 

Marvu,  yhsanthrop..  /by  which  facetious  names  his  royal 
Hghn.sswa.s  pleaserl  to  designateColonel  Hsmond),  'fatigued 
urn  ..-.th  hhs  grand  a.rs  and  virtuous  homilies  '  ^ 

Tae  Bishop  of  Rrx:hester,  and  other  gentlemen  encai/ed 
n  tlu.   transaction    which    had    brought^  the  ^nn^^T^o?" 
'"^^■^  h  "''^''l  ^'^^"^"^'  constantly  asking  for  my 
Zi  J'^r  'u^""  *'■'■''■*'  *^'  Kensington,  and  being 

In  "'^"i^^J^  ''^  h.«  '^y^^  highness  in  that  character 
vho  received  them  either  in  my  lady's  drawing-rrx.m  below 

itll^H"         ""^'r  r*'^'"^'^^  ■■    and  all  implored  him  to 

•  .     i.      ru^''"^*^  '^^  P^"''^'^-  *"d  '''   '^-^'^  there  till 

r  '^'     L'^L''"^*^  ^  ^^^*^"  ^"'  h'"^  t^'  aPP'^a'-.     The  ladies 

-  tmamed  him  at  cards,  over  which  amLment  he  spent 
-Mti^  nonm  m  ea^^h  day  and  nig.it.     He  passed  man  y  hou  rs 
nore  .a  dnnking.  during  which  time  he  w.^d  rattle  and   alk 
-r.    i.n-..ably,  and  especially  if  the  colonel   was  abscn 

•'  •  '•  ^''^""f .'^'^'':  took  tnat  nmt  a.s  a  command  a. -ord- 
■-'-  md  >ddom  intruded  his  black  face  upon  ti.e  conv.v.ai 
'w  ..;' n  /' r""''  ^"""-  P'-'^'^ncr,  Except  for  tho>e 
ZS  TV!.'"'  the  p,.,rrer  hari  rne  l,.t.  Lord  CWIe. 
^  «>d  .  i.s  demed  to  all  triends  of  the  hou.se  who  wa.r.d 
r-  h.  u)rd..Mp.     The  wound  he  had  receiv^  had   broke 

■c  waiu  trom  his  journev  ..n  horaeba«-k.  s(  the  world  ard 
.^'iumestu|s    vver^    informed.     And    Doctor  A ^    his 

'^'•!.in  1  shall  nor  ment.  a  his  aame.  Sut  ae  wa.s  physician 
•■  --  .,uceu  ut  the  S-.t-  nation,  and  a  man  remarkable 
^-^     m  be  r-ry  little   lo.ibr  -har  rh^  ,l.-..'r.-.r    o,^„,...-..^  i... 

-  —  .^.^cr.  ^v.t,  ru,;  .amoiiij  :;r    .irbuthnor.-ft.  £  W.     "^    '•" 
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for  his  benevolence  as  well  as  his  wit),  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  until  the  wound  should  heal. 
With  this  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
influential  of  our  party,  and  the  others  before  spoken  of 
the  whole  secret  lay  ;   and  it  was  kept  with  ho  mucli  faith. 
fulness,  and  the  story  we  told  so  simple  and  natural,  thai 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  discovery  except  from  the 
imprudence  of  the  prince  himself,  and  an  adventurous  U  vity 
that  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  control.     As  foe  Ladv 
Castlewood,  although  she  scarce  spoke  a  word,  'twas  easv 
to  gather  from  her  demeanour,  and  one  or  two  hints  sh, 
dropped,  how  deep  her  mortification  was  at  findiim  tli*- 
hero  whom  she  had  chosen  to  worsliip  all  her  life  (and  w  li<»c 
restoration  had  formed  almost  the  most  sacred  part  of  her 
prayers),  no  more  than  a  man,  and  not  a  good  one.    Sh. 
thought  misfortune  might  have  chastened  him  ;    but  tha* 
instructress  had  rather  rendered  him  callous  than  humble 
His  devotion,  which  was  quite  real,  kept  him  from  iki  sm 
he  had  a  mind  to.     His  talk  showed  good-humour.  <raiotv 
even  wit  enough  ;    but  there  was  a  levity  in  his  acts  and 
words  that  he  had  brought  from  among  those  lihertiM 
devotees  with  whom  he  had  been  bred,  and  that  sluKkd 
the  simpUcity  and  purity  of  the  English  lady,  whose  jruest 
he  was.     Esmond  spoke  his  mind  to  Beatrix  pretty  freely 
about  the  prince,  getting  her  brother  to  put  in  a  word  of 
warning.    Beatrix  was  entirely  of  their  opinion  ;  she  thoudit 
he  was  very  light,  very  light  and  reckless  ;    she  could  not 
even  see  the  good  looks  Colonel  Esmond  had  spoken  d 
The  prince  had  bad  teeth,  and  a  decided  squint.     H(w 
ciuild  we  say  he  did  not  scjuint  ?     His  eyes  were  tine,  bui 
there  was  certainly  a  cast  in  them.     She  rallied  him  at 
table  with   wonderful   wit  ;    she  spoke  of  him  invariably 
as  of  a  mere  boy  ;   she  was  more  fond  of  Esmond  than  ever, 
praised  him  to  her  brother,  praised  him  to  the  prinK-.  when 
his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to  sneer  at  tiie  colonel,  an.i 
warmly  espoused  his  cause  :  '  And  if  your  Majesty  (Icks  not 
give  him  the  Garter  his  father  had,  when  the  Marqui?  "f 
Esmond  comes  to  your  Majesty's  Court,  I  will  haiij;  inyj^lf 
in  my  own  garters,  or  will  cry  my  eyes  out.'    *  Rather  thai. 
'ose  those.'  ■iuys  the  prince,  '  he  shall  be  made  archhi.-h'i' 
and  colonel  of  the  Guard  '  (it  was  Frank  Ca.stlewiMxi  «' 
told  nie  of  this  conversation  over  their  suppi'r). 

Yi'fi,'  cries  sh",  with  one  of  !:;'r  laujxli.s, — (I  faiHV  1  b^' 
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'  And  what  Mill  vour  Indvshin  1».  v  »  ,.„       ^, 
'  you  have  but  to  dioo.so  '-^-ufplaro  '    '         ^'  ^""'"''^  = 

of  this  were  ponu- '  '  "  <''<' <'rid 

Were  not  hL  try  s.t  alh".  "uu  ""S"'"  ""^-  '^'"^' "^ 
theotherside--onthes^Tof  P.  i  '    n*';'"^  convictions  on 

iuard  the  word  'liW^rtV-     ha^.rio':ts';nd*'"'  '-^/'•-'- 
h^  Mature  both    niaH..  «    ..Y    f^ T,     ^""^  ^vomen,  tyrants 

f-e  tnore  black  and  yJlloltZ  ever.         ^  "'^  '"^  ^'■"" 


CHAPTER  X 

a  dehuM  Zhl.  F     ""l  PtTsunagos  about   :lu-  unv.  r  had 

aade;i;t^:::,/j;;; •;;>••  independent ..  tiJt  „...,' 

V-,i.         Wds  for  St.  Johx    and   Harj^v   (..-.■  Oxford     -^ 

" ^""•'"  '"^  Jo""  Churchill,  .iwaj, ;  „„d  I;cord;;;g 
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as  they  could  get  help  from  St.  Germains  or  Hanover,  they 
sent  over  prot!ers  of  allegiance  to  the  princes  there,  or 
betrayed  one  to  the  other  :  one  cause,  or  one  sovereign. 
>  IS  as  good  as  another  to  them,  so  that  they  could  hold 
tlic  hist  place  under  him  ;  and  like  Txx'kit  and  Penchem. 
the  Newgate  chiefs  in  the  Rogues'  Opera  Mr,  Gay  wrote 
afterwards,  had  each  in  his  hand  dcx-uments  and  proofs 
of  treason  which  would  hang  the  other,  only  he  did  not 
dare  to  use  the  weapon,  for  fear  of  that  one  which  hi< 
neighbour  also  carried  in  his  pocket.  Think  of  tlie  jinat 
Marlborough,  the  greatest  subject  in  all  the  world,  a  oon- 
querorof  princes,  that  had  marched  victorious  overGernianv 
Flanders,  and  France,  that  had  given  the  law  to  sovereigns 
abroad,  and  been  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  home,  forced 
to  sneak  out  of  England — his  credit,  honours,  places,  all 
taken  from  him  ;  his  friends  in  the  army  broke  and  ruined; 
and  flying  before  Harley,  as  abject  and  powerless  as  a  jKtor 
debtor  before  a  bailiff  with  a  writ.  A  paper,  of  which 
Harley  got  possession,  and  showing  beyond  doubt  that  the 
duke  was  engaged  with  the  Stuart  family,  was  the  weapon 
witii  which  the  treasurer  drove  Marlborough  out  of  the 
kingdom.  He  fled  to  Antwerp,  and  began  intriguiiij.'  in- 
stantly on  the  other  side,  and  came  back  to  England,  a« 
all  know,  a  Whig  and  a  Hanoverian. 

Thougli  the  treasurer  turned  out  of  the  army  and  oflioe 
every  man,  military  or  civil,  know  n  to  be  the  duke's  frimi 
and  gave  the  vacant  posts  among  the  Tory  party:  he. 
too,  was  playing  the  double  game  between  Hanover  and 
8t.  Germains,  awaiting  the  expected  catastroplie  of  the 
(jueen's  death  to  be  master  of  the  state,  and  offer  it  to  ( itlur 
family  that  should  bribe  him  best,  or  that  the  nation  slunild 
declare  for.  Whichever  the  king  was,  Harley's  objec  t  \\a> 
to  reign  over  him  ;  and  to  this  end  he  supplanted  the  fonmr 
famous  favourite,  dcerled  the  actions  of  the  war  whii  h  had 
made  Marlborough's  name  illu.strious,  and  disdained  tw 
more  than  the  great  fallen  competitor  of  his,  the  meanest 
arts,  flatteries,  intimidations,  that  would  secure  his  power 
If  the  greatest  satirist  the  world  ever  hath  seen  had  writ 
against  Harley,  and  not  for  him,  what  a  history  Imd  le 
left  behind  of  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  !  Hut 
Swift,  that  scorned  airmunkind.  and  himself  not  the  lia.>t 
of  all,  had  this  merit  of  a  faithful  partisan,  that  he  loved 
those   chiefs  who  treated  liim  well,  and  stuck    by  HaiKv 
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bravely  in  his  fall,  as  he  gallantly  had  supported  him  in 
his  bettor  fortune. 

Inoomparably  more  brilliant,  more  splendid,  eloquent, 
iu-complishcd,  than  his  rival,  the  great  St.  John  could  be 
as  selfish  as  Oxford  was,  and  could  act  the  double  part  as 
skilfully  as  ambidextrous  Churchill.  He  whose  talk  was 
always  of  liberty,  no  more  shrunk  from  using  pt?rsccution 
and  the  pillory  against  his  opponents,  than  if  he  had  been 
at  LiHbcm  and  Grand  Inquisitor.  This  lofty  patriot  was 
on  his  knees  at  Hanover  and  St.  Germains  too  ;  notoriously 
of  no  religion,  he  toasted  Church  and  queen  as  boldly  as 
the  stupid  Sacheverel,  whom  he  used  and  laughed  at ;  and 
to  serve  his  turn,  and  to  overthrow  his  enemy,  he  could 
intrigue,  coax,  bully,  wheedle,  fawn  on  the  Court  favourite, 
and  creep  up  the  back-stair  as  silently  as  Oxford  who 
Mipplanted  Marlborough,  and  whom  he  himself  supplanted. 
Tlie  crash  of  my  Lord  Oxford  happened  at  this  very  time 
diereat  my  history  is  now  arrived.  He  was  come  to  the 
v(r\'  last  days  of  his  power,  and  the  agent  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  overthrow  the  conqueror  of  Blenheim,  was  now 
-  npaged  to  upset  the  conqueror's  conqueror,  and  hand  over 
'lie  stutT  of  government  to  Bolingbroke,  who  had  been 
;>iinting  to  hold  it. 

In  expectation  of  the  stroke  that  was  now  preparing, 
•iic  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service  were  all  brouglit 
lound  about  Boulogne  in  Pieardy,  to  pass  over  if  need 
.vtre  with  the  Duke  of  Berwick  ;  the  soldiers  of  France 
;io  ioiij^er.  but  subjects  of  James  the  Third  of  England  and 
Ireland  King.  The  fidelity  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Scots 
though  a  most  active,  resolute,  and  gallant  Whig  party, 
idtnirably  and  energetically  ordered  and  disciplined,  was 
Known  to  be  in  Scotland  too)  was  notoriously  unshaken 
■11  their  king.  A  very  great  body  of  Tory  clergy,  nobility, 
and  K<'"try,  were  public  partisans  of  the  exiled  prince  ; 
iiid  the  indiflFcrents  might  be  counted  on  to  cry  King 
Jiwrge  or  King  James,  according  as  either  should  prevail. 
liie  queen,  especially  in  her  latter  days,  inclined  towards 
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family.  The  prince  was  lying  actually  in  London, 
ntliin  a  stone's-cast  of  his  sister's  jialace  :  the  first  minister 
'"Pphng  to  his  fall,  and  so  tottering  that  the  weakest  push 
't  a  woman's  finger  would  send  him  down  ;  and  as  for 
Bolingbroke.  his  successor,  we  know  on  whose  side  his 
jiuUiT  and  his  splendid  eloquence  would  be  on  the  day 
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when  tlie  queen  should  ap'iear  openly  before  her  council 
and  say  : — *  This,  my  lor  is,  is  my  brother  ;  here  is  mj 
father's  heir,  and  mine  after  me.' 

During  the  whole  of  the  previous  year  the  queen  had 
had  many  and  repeated  fits  of  sickness,  fever,  and  lethargy, 
and  her  death  had  been  constantly  looked  for  by  all  her 
attendants.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  had  wished  to  send 
his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge — to  pay  his  court  to  liis 
cousin  the  queen,  the  Elector  said  ; — in  truth,  to  be  on  tho 
spot  when  death  should  clo>o  her  career.  Frightened  per- 
haps to  have  such  a  memento  mori  under  her  royal  eyes. 
her  Majesty  had  angrily  forbidden  the  young  prince"? 
coming  into  England.  Either  she  desired  to  keep  tlie 
chances  for  her  brother  open  yet ;  or  the  people  ahout 
her  did  not  wish  to  close  with  the  Whig  candidate  till 
they  could  make  terms  with  him.  The  quarrels  of  her 
ministers  before  her  face  at  the  Council  board,  the  prick? 
of  conscience  very  likely,  the  importunities  of  her  ministers. 
and  constant  turmoil  and  agitation  round  about  her,  liad 
weakened  and  irritated  the  princess  extremely ;  her 
strength  was  giving  way  under  these  continual  trials  of 
her  temper,  and  from  day  to  day  it  was  expected  she  imi.<t 
come  to  a  speedy  end  of  them.  Just  before  Viscount 
Castlewood  and  his  companion  came  from  France,  her 
Majesty  was  taken  ill.  The  St.  Anthony's  fire  broke  out 
on  the  royal  legs  ;  there  was  no  hurry  for  the  presentatior. 
of  the  young  lord  at  Court,  or  that  person  who  should 
appear  under  his  name  ;  and  my  lord  viscount's  wound 
breaking  out  opportunely,  he  was  kept  conveniently  in  hi- 
chamber  until  such  time  as  his  physician  should  allow  him 
to  bend  his  knee  before  the  queen.  At  the  commencement 
of  July,  that  influential  lady,  with  whom  it  has  been  men- 
tioned that  our  party  had  relations,  came  frequently  ti^ 
visit  her  young  friend,  the  maid  of  honour,  at  Kensington. 
and  my  lord  viscount  (the  real  or  supposititious),  who  \va> 
an  invalid  at  Lady  Castlewood's  house. 

On  the  27th  day  of  July,  the  lady  in  question,  who  held 
the  most  intimate  post  about  the  queen,  came  in  her  chair 
from  the  palace  hard  by,  bringing  to  the  little  party  in 
Kensington  Square,  intelligence  of  the  very  higliest  im- 
portance. The  final  blow  had  been  struck,  and  my  Lord 
of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  was  no  longer  treasurer.  The  stat! 
was  as  yet  given  to  no  successor,  though  my  Lord  BoUng- 
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broke  would  undoubtedly  be  the  man.  And  now  the  time 
\vas  come,  the  queen's  Abigail  said  :  and  now  my  Lord 
I'astlewood  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  sovereign. 

After  that  scene  wliich  Lord  Castlewood  witnessed  and 
described  to  his  cousin,  who  passed  such  a  miserable  night 
of  mortification  and  jealousy  as  he  thought  over  the  trans- 
action ;  no  doubt  the  three  persons  who  were  set  by 
nature  as  protectors  over  Beatrix  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  she  must  be  removed  from  the  presence  of 
a  man  whose  desires  towards  her  were  expressed  only  too 
clearly  ;  and  who  was  no  more  scrupulous  in  seeking  to 
irratify  them  than  his  father  had  been  before  him.  I  sup- 
i)osp  Esmond's  mistress,  her  son,  and  the  colonel  himself, 
had  been  all  secretly  debating  this  matter  in  their  minds,  for 
when  Frank  broke  out,  in  his  blunt  way,  with  :— '  I  think 
Beatrix  had  best  be  anywhere  but  here,'— Lady  Castlewood 
said  :-  '  I  thank  you,  Frank,  I  have  thought  so  too  '  :  and 
-Mr.  Esmond,  though  he  only  remarked  that  it  was  nut  for 
iimi  to  speak,  showed  plainly,  by  the  delight  on  his  coun- 
tenance, how  very  agreeable  that  proposal  was  to  him. 

One  sees  that  vou  think  with  us,  Henry,'  says  the 
viscountess,  with  ever  so  little  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone  : 
■  Beatrix  is  best  out  of  this  house  whilst  we  have  our  guest 
ill  it,  and  as  soon  as  this  morning's  business  is  done,  she 
ought  to  quit  London.' 

•  What  morning's  business  ?  '  asked  Colonel  Esmond,  not 
knowing  what  had  been  arranged,  though  in  fact  the  stroke 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  bringing  the  prince,  and  of 
having  him  acknowledged  by  the  queen,  was  now  being 
performed  at  the  very  moment  we  three  were  conversing 
together. 

Tlie  Court-lady  with  whom  our  plan  was  concerted,  and 
who  was  a  chief  agent  in  it,  the  Court-physician,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  were  the  other  two  most  active 
participators  in  our  plan,  had  held  many  councils  in  our 
lioiisc  at  Kensington  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  means  best 
to  be  adopted  for  presenting  our  young  adventurer  to  his 
lister  the  queen.  The  simple  and  easy  plan  proposed  by 
(-olonel  Esmond  had  been  agreed  to  by  all  parties,  which 
"iis  that  on  some  rather  private  day,  when  there  were  not 
many  persons  about  the  Court,  th!;  prince  should  appear 
tliere  as  my  Lord  Castlewood,  should  be  greeted  bv  his 
^ister-in-waiting,  and  led  by  that  other  lady  into  the  closet 
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of  the  queen.  And  according  to  her  Majesty's  health  or 
humour,  and  the  circumstances  that  might  arise  during 
the  interview  ;  it  was  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those 
present  at  it,  and  to  the  prince  himself,  whether  he  should 
declare  that  it  was  the  queen's  own  brother,  or  the  brotlier 
of  Beatrix  Esmond,  who  kissed  her  royal  hand.  And  this 
plan  being  determined  on,  we  were  all  waiting  in  very  much 
anxiety  for  the  day  and  signal  of  execution. 

Two  mornings  after  that  supper,  it  being  the  27th  day 
of  July,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  breakfasting  with  Lady 
Castlewood  and  her  family,   and  the   meal  scarce  over. 

Dr.  A 's  coach  drove  up  to  our  house  at  Kensington,  and 

the  doctor  appeared  amongst  the  party  there,  enlivening 
a  rather  gloomy  company  ;  for  the  mother  and  daughter 
had  had  words  in  the  mornin?;  in  respect  to  the  transactions 
of  that  supper,  and  other  adventures  perhaps,  and  on  the 
day  succeeding.  Beatrix's  haughty  spirit  brooked  remon- 
strance»  from  no  superior,  much  less  from  her  mother,  the 
gentlest  of  creatures,  whom  the  girl  commanded  ratlier 
than  obeyed.  And  feeling  she  was  wrong,  and  that  by 
a  thousand  coquetries  (which  she  could  no  more  help 
exercising  on  every  man  that  came  near  her,  than  the 
sun  can  help  shining  on  great  and  small)  she  had  provoked 
the  prince's  dangerous  admiration,  and  allured  him  to  the 
expression  of  it,  she  was  only  the  more  wilful  and  imporious 
the  more  she  felt  her  error. 

To  this  party,  the  prince  being  served  with  chocolate 
in  his  bedchamber,  where  he  lay  late  sleeping  away  the 
fumes  of  his  \\ine,  the  doctor  came,  and  by  the  urgent 
and  startling  nature  of  his  news,  dissipated  instantly  that 
})rivate  and  minor  unpleasantry  under  which  the  family 
of  Castlewood  was  labouring. 

He  asked  for  the  guest ;  the  guest  was  above  in  his 
own  apartment  :  he  bade  Monmeur  Baptiste  go  uj)  to  his 
master  instantly,  and  requested  that  my  Lord  Viscount 
Castlewood  would  straightway  put  his  uniform  on,  and  come 
away  in  the  doctor's  coach  now  at  the  door. 

He  then  informed  Madam  Beatrix  what  her  part  of  the 
ooinedy  was  to  be: — 'In  half  an  hv  ir,'  says  he.  'her 
Majesty  and  her  favourite  lady  will  lake  the  air  in  the 
cedar- walk  behind  the  new  banqueting-house.  Her  Majesty 
will  be  drawn  in  a  garden-chair,  Madam  Beatrix  Esmond 
and   her   brother,   my   Lord    Viscount   Castlewood,   will  be 
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ualking  in  the  private  garden  (here  is  Lady  Masham's 
key),  and  will  come  unawares  upon  the  royal  party  The 
man  that  draws  the  chair  will  retire,  and  iJave  the  queen 
he  favourite,  and  the  maid  of  honour  and  her  brothe; 
together  ;  Mrs.  Beatrix  will  present  her  brother,  and  then  ' 
-and  then,  my  lo"d  bishop  will  pray  for  the  result  of  the 
interview,  and  his  Scots  clerk  will  say  Amen  !  Quick,  put 
on  your  hood,  Madam  Beatrix  ;   why  doth  not  his  Ma  est y 

rniolZaga^"''  ^"^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  -^  P— t  Itself 

iJ^'ir^f''  was  late  and  lazy,  and  indeed  had  all  but 
lost  that  chance  through  his  indolence.  The  queen  was 
actually  about  to  leave  the  garden  just  when  tiie  party 
reached  it  ;  the  doctor  the  bishop,  the  maid  of  honour 
and  her  brother  went  off  together  in  the  physician's  coach 
and  had  been  gone  half  an  hour  when  CV)lonel  Esmond 
came  to  Kensington  Square. 
The  news  of  this  errand,  on  which  Beatrix  «as  gone   of 

Z7i  rolon  V^r'""*  J"\^".'*^°"g'^*«  «f  P'-i^^te  jealousy 
out  of  Colonel  Esmond's  head.     In  half  an  hour  more  the 

coach  returned  ;    the  bishop  descended  from  it  first    and 

nfld  tL  V,  ^  frriage  again,  and  the  maid  of  honour 
entered  the  house  alone.     We  were  all  gazing  at  her  from 

rSof'\f^"'/'"^'"^*^  ^^"^  ^^^'^  her^ountenanco 
the  result  of  the  mterview  from  which  she  had  just  come 

very  mTe"?'ri''  ^I'^^f'^-^^S^oom  in  a  great  tJemor  and 
vp?t  ?n     '    f  u  ^^^"^i  H""  ^  '^'^'^  «^  ^^■at^»'  as  her  mother 

er  LodTp  h"''  '".^  ^^''\  ^""^>"g  ^hat  and  putting  off 
t '  sat;  .).?>"  v?^  'P^^^  r  ^^^  "^^-^  ^»  hope  for  the 

as  inTr  ^  '•  '^  \T  '"'^  ^^'^  ^"^^"  ^  fit.  Her  Majesty 
«aB  in  her  chair  m  the  cedar-walk  accompanied  only  bV 

ttX:^-^      T..'''^  ^"^/""^^  ^y  *h^  P^^^-ate  wicket  from 

oetor  folTnt-  *''^  ^^x^'^'^'  ^"^  t"^"^d  towards  her,  the 
aoetor  following  us.     They  waited  in  a  >Kle-walk  hidden 

ar    tlih^:,'  ^'  t""  advanced  towards  the  chair.     My 

i spereS^  '«1^^^  ^  '  «''!  '''?}^  '^'^^  '    ^>"t  my  prince 

eadvTfl      w     *^^'  ^^^*"^    '  ^"^  '"^'•^hed  on  with  a 

aafd  ot  ft.  ?'  ^^"^  'L^'  ^''"^^  fl«.sHcd,  but  he  was  not 

lolt  I       ^II^^'- ,  "^  ^^h°  f°^g'^t  so  bravely  at  Mal- 

eVcro  1  '    L"l'""^-      ^.""^^"^  ^^^  Castlewood  looked  at 
cli  other  at  this  compliment,  neither  liking  the  sound 
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'  The  prince  uncovered,'  Beatrix  continued,  '  and  I  >a\v 
the  queen  turning  round  to  I-.ady  Manham,  as  if  asking 
who  these  two  were.  Her  Majesty  looked  very  pale  and  ill 
and  then  flushed  up  ;  the  favourite  made  us  a  signal  to 
advance,  and  I  went  up,  lead'ng  my  prince  by  the  liand. 
quite  close  to  the  chair  :  "  Your  Majesty  will  <ri\c  mv 
lord  viscount  youi-  hand  to  kiss,"  says  her  lady,  and  tiie 
queen  put  out  her  and,  which  the  prince  kissed,  kncdini: 
on  his  knee,  he  who  should  kneel  to  no  mortal  man  or 
woman. 

'  "■  You  have  been  long  from  England,  my  lord."  >ays 
the  queen  :  "  why  were  you  not  here  to  give  a  lionie  tu 
your  mother  and  sister  V  " 

'  "  I  am  come,  madam,  to  stay  now,  if  the  queen  dt'!«irts 
me,"  says  the  prince,  with  another  low  bow. 

'  "  You  have  taken  a  foreign  wife,  my  lord,  and  a  foreign 
religion  ;   was  not  that  of  England  good  enough  for  you  ';  ' 

'  '"  In  returning  to  my  father's  Church,"  says  tlic  prince. 
"  I  do  not  love  my  mother  the  less,  nor  am  1  tl.c  le>< 
faithful  s.  ivant  of  your  Majesty." 

'Here,'  says  Beatrix,  'the  favourite  gave  me  a  little 
signal  with  her  hand  to  fall  back,  which  I  did,  thougli 
I  died  to  hear  what  should  pass  ;  and  whispered  sonu'tiiina 
to  the  queen,  which  made  her  Majesty  start  and  utter  one 
or  two  words  in  a  hurried  manner,  looking  to.vards  the 
prince,  and  catching  hold  with  her  hand  of  the  arm  of 
her  chair.  He  advanced  still  nearer  towards  it  ;  he  began 
to  speak  very  rapidly  ;  I  caught  the  words,  "  Father. 
blessing,  forgiveness," — and  then  presently  the  prime  fell 
on  his  knees  ;  took  from  his  breast  a  paper  he  had  there. 
handed  it  to  the  queen,  who,  as  soon  as  she  saw  it.  tluni! 
up  both  her  arms  with  a  scream,  and  took  away  that  liand 
nearest  the  prince,  and  which  he  endeavoured  to  ki.s.s.  He 
went  on  speaking  with  great  animation  of  gesture,  nc" 
clasping  his  hands  together  on  his  heart,  now  opening  tlieiri 
as  though  to  say  :  "  I  am  here,  your  brother,  in  your 
power."  Lady  5lasham  ran  round  on  the  other  !^ide  of 
the  chair,  kneeling  too,  and  speaking  with  great  energy. 
She  clasped  the  queen's  hand  on  her  side,  and  picked  up 
the  paper  her  Majesty  had  let  fall.  The  prince  rose  and 
made  a  further  speech  as  though  he  would  go  ;  the  favourite 
on  the  other  hand  urging  her  mistress,  and  then,  runnini' 
back  to  the  prince,  brought  him  l»ack  oace  more  elose  to 
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the  clmir.  Again  he  knelt  down  and  took  the  queen's 
hand,  which  she  did  not  withdraw,  kissing  it  a  hundred 
times  :  my  lady  all  the  time,  with  sobs  and  supplications, 
speaiiing  over  tht  chair.  This  while  the  queen  sat  with 
a  stupefied  look,  crumpling  the  paper  with  one  hand,  as 
my  prince  embraced  the  other  ;  then  of  a  sudden  she 
uttered  several  piercing  shrieks,  and  burst  into  a  great  fit 
of  hysteric  tears  and  laughter,  "  Enough,  enough,  sir,  for 
this  time."  I  heard  Lady  Masham  r-.y  ;  and  the  chairman, 
who  liad  withdrawn  round  the  bauqu^ting-room,  canie  back, 
alarmed  by  the  cries  :  "  Quick,"  says  Lady  Mashain.  "  get 
some  help,"  and  I  ran  towards  the  doctor,  who,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  came  up  instantly.  Lady  Masham 
whispered  the  prince  he  might  hope  for  the  very  best  ; 
and  to  be  ready  to-morrow  ;  and  he  hath  gone  away  to 
the  Bisliop  of  Rochester's  house,  to  meet  several  of  his 
friends  there.  And  so  the  great  stroke  is  struck,'  savs 
Beatrix,  going  down  on  her  knees,  and  clasping  1--  hands, 
•  God  save  the  King  :   God  save  the  King  !  ' 

Beatrix's  tale  told,  and  the  young  lady  herself  calmed 
somewhat  of  her  agitation,  we  asked  with  regard  to  tho 
prince,  who  was  absent  with  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  were 
informed  that  'twas  likely  he  m.ight  remain  *  abroad  the 
wliole  day.  Beatrix's  three  kinsfolk  looked  at  one  another 
at  tliis  intelligence  •  'twas  clear  the  Si.me  thougln  was 
passing  through  the  minds  of  all. 

But  who  should  begin  to  break  the  news  ?  Monsieur 
Baptiste.  that  is  Frank  Castlewood,  turned  very  rod,  and 
looked  towards  Esmond  ;  the  colonel  bit  his  lips,*^and  fairly 
beat  a  retreat  into  the  window  :    it  ^ady  Castlewood 

tliat  opened  upon  Beatrix  with  the  news  which  we  knew 
v.ould  do  anything  but  please  her. 

'  We  are  glad,'  says  she,  taking  her  daughters  Land, 
and  speaking  in  a  gentle  voice.  '  that  the  guest  is  away.' 

Beatrix  drew  back  in  an  instant,  looking  rouiifl  her  at 
"s  three,  and  as  if  divining  a  danger.  '  Why  glad  V  "  says 
>'he.  her  breast  beginning  to  heave  ;  '  are  vou  so  soon  tired 
of  him  ■.'  ' 

'We  think  one  of  ns  is  devilishly  too  fond  of  him.'  cries 
out  Frank  Castlewood. 

'And  which  is  it— you,  my  lord,  or  is  it  mamma,  who 
1^  jealous  because  he  drinks  my  health  /  or  is  it  the  head 
ot  the  family'  (her^  slie  turned  with  an  imperious  look 
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towards  Colonel  Ksnioud).  '  who  Irns  taken  of  late  to  preach 

tlie  kin^  sermons  ?  ' 

'  \\v  do  not  say  you  are  too  free  with  his  Majesty.' 
'  1  thank  you.  madam/  says  Beatrix,  witli  a  toss  of  the 

head  and  a  eurtsy. 

But  her  mother  eontimied.  with  very  pieat  ealnintvss  and 

dignity — '  At  least  we  have  not  said  so,  though  we  i>iii:lit, 

were  it  possible  for  a  mother  to  say  such  words  to  her  ~n\\\ 

daughter,  your  fjither's  daughter.'' 

*  K/i  !  man  pvn\'  breaks  out  Beatrix,  '  was  no  better 
than  other  persons'  fatliers  ;  '  and  again  she  looked  towards 
the  eolonel. 

^  We  all  felt  a  shoek  as  she  uttered  those  two  or  tliree 
Freneh  Mords  ;  her  manner  was  exaetly  imitated  from  that 
of  our  foreign  guest. 

*  You  had  not  learned  to  speak  Freneh  a  montli  ago. 
Beatrix,'  says  her  mother,  sadly,  '  nor  to  speak  ill  of  vour 
father.' 

Beatrix,  no  doubt,  saw  that  slip  she  had  made  in  her 
flurry,  for  she  blushed  erimson  :  '  I  have  learnt  to  lionour 
the  king,'  says  she,  drawing  up,  '  and  'twere  as  well  that 
others  suspeeted  neither  his  Majesty  nor  me.' 

,^If  .vou  respeeted  your  mother  a  little  more,'  Frank  said. 
'  'Trix,  you  would  do  yourself  no  hurt.' 

'  T  am  no  ehild,'  says  she,  turning  round  on  him  ;  '  ^^e 
have  lived  very  well  these  five  years  without  the  hem  tit  r 
your  adviee  or  example,  and  I  intend  to  take  neither  nov, 
Why  does  not  the  head  of  the  house  speak  ?  '  she  went  ci. 
•  he  rules  everything  here.     When  his  chaplain  has  don 
singing  the  psalms,  will  his  lordship  deliver  the  stniion 
I  am  tired  of  the  psalms.'     The  prince  had  used  alniot  ti.r 
very  same  words,  in  regard  to  Colonel  Esmond,  that  ti^r 
imprudent  girl  repeated  in  her  wrath. 

'  You  show  yourself  a  very  apt  scholar,  madam,"  .^avs  t;  r 
colonel  ;  and,  turning  to  his  mistress,  '  Did  your  guest  u^t^ 
these  words  in  your  ladyship's  hearing,  or  was  it  to  Beatns 
in  private  that  he  was  pleased  to  impart  his  opinion  regard- 
ing  my  tiresome  sermon  ? ' 

•  Have  you  seen  him  alone  ?  '  cries  mv  lord,  starting  ::■ 
with  an  oath  :   •  by  God,  have  you  seen  him  alone  ; 

'  Were  he  here,  you  wouldn't  dare  so  to  insult  ine  :  ik 
you  w  ould  not  dare ! '   cries  Frank's  sister.     '  Ket-p  your 
oaths,  my  lord,  for  your  wife  ;  we  are  not  used  here  tosui'. 
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UnzuagP.    'Till  you  ram*-,  ihfrc.  ij.«t«d  to  b<-  kindnrsH  fMt.wfj'n 
me  and  mamma,  and  I  rar»-fl  for  h»r  when  yotj  ri>-v*r  fjid 
■iht-n  you  vvcrf  away  for  y*ar-  uifli  your  horjwn,  and  your 
:7ij»trens,  and  your  Popish  uiff.' 

By  — — ,'   says    my   jf.rd,    rapping'   out    anothrr  oath, 
*  lijtilda  is  an  an^'f-l;   hmv  flare  you  >ay  a   w'»rd  again.tt 
'.lotilda  ':  ' 

(.Vjlonel  Esmond  oould  not  rffrain  from  a  srnilf,  tf»  ^4-o.  \k,v,- 
-any  Frank"?*  attack  ua.s  drawn  off  hy  that  ff;int  :  -  •  I  fanny 
(lotilda  IS  not  thf;  .snhjfrt  in  hand,'  .say.H  Mr.  K.-imond, 
rather  <ornfuIly  ;  •  her  lady-.hip  is  at  Paris,  a  hur:dred 
rajrues  off,  preparing  baby-linen.  It  is  about  my  I^jrd 
I.  a.- tie  wood's  si-ster.  and  not  his  uife,  the  question  is.' 

•  He  is  not  my  I»rd  Castieuoofj;  says  Beatrix,  '  and  he 

inou-i  he  is  not  ;  he  is  Colonel  Franeis"  Ksmond's  son,  and 

:;■>  m')re.  and  he  wears  a  false  title  ;   and  he  lives  on  anothfrr 

-i.m-^  land,  and  he  knows  it.'     Here  was  another  de^jK-rate 

-aiiy  ..f  the   po<jr   beleaguered   </arrison,   and   an   nlfirtf.   in 

iuotn^-r  quarter.     '  Aifain.  I  ^>eg  your  pardon.'  sa\  t  K.Mrriond. 

If  tn^-re  are  no  proofs  of  my  elaim.  I  have  no  elairn.     If 

TiV  fath.-r   acknowledged   no   heir,   yours    was   his    lawful 

•■:cf:<->M)T.  and  my  Lord  Ca^stleworKl  hath  a.-,  gofxl  a  right 

"    i-iT  rank  and  small  estate  as  any  man  in  Kngland.      '   ;t 

..ai:   uain  is  not  the  question,  as  you  know  verv  we.    ; 

••';•:■.■  bring  our  talk  bark  to  it.  as  you  will  have  rnernedti.e 

t.     And  I  will  give  you  frankly  my  opinion,  that  a  hou.s*; 

rre  a  prince  lies  all  day,  who  re^^pect.i  no  woman,  is  no 

';s<'-  foi  a  young  unmarried  lady  :  that  you  were  better 
.1  "h*  .>untry  than  here  :  that  he  is  here  on  a  great  end, 
■rom  hioh  no  folly  sh'^uld  divert  him  :  and  that  having 
'.■Mj  done  your  part  of  thi.-  mornir.^.  Beatn.^.  you  -hould 
•'■'■ire  '..t!  the  scene  awhile,  and  leave  it  to  the  other  actors 
t  *r.e  piay.' 

-is  tae  colonel  spoke  with  a  perte<  r.  •  almne>s  and  poiite- 
".esfj.  ineh  a.s  "tis  to  be  hoped  he  hath  always  -hown  to 
v;n>r..'  his  mi.stress  .-tood  by  him  on  one  side  oi  the  table, 

jf~  iear  father  saith  ..jiite  tnily.  thar  h.s  manner  towards  our 
"■"  ^ia  inifornily  cour'eou.4.  From  mv  nfanf^v  !jp-a.irds.  .he 
;~ai:cij  me  viih  an  extreme  gentleness,  a-s  rhciigh  I  was  a  little  iadj. 
-  an  ^-arce  r'-member  i  though  I  tried  hsm  '".tt,-n  "ver  hearing  a  rough 
'■pi  rr-.m  him.  nor  was  he  less  grave  and  s.nd  m  his  manner  ro  the 
vimoi,^'  aegresses  on  bus  estate.  He  wa.i  fam.iiar  with  no  one 
-i.'^pr  317  mixfaer,  and  it  was  deligfattni  to  witness  up  ro  the  very 
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tlip  othor,   liommirig  in  jMwir 
and,  as  it  \vi>n>,  wurrouiuiin>; 


ami   Krniik  ('iistlcwcMKl  on 
l?i'n<!i\,  that  was  iM'liiiul  it. 
her  with  our  approaches. 

Havinji  twice  salhcd  out  ami  hccn  IxNitcn  back,  she  uov.. 
as  I  cxpnted.  tried  the  ultima  ratio  of  wouumi,  and  l.aii 
r,MM»urae  to  tears.  Her  beautiful  eyes  tilled  with  them; 
I  never  could  bear  in  her.  Jior  in  any  woman,  that  pxpressi()n 
of  pain  :  -'  I  am  alone,'  sobb«'d  she  ;  '  you  are  thic- 
against  i.iC — my  brother,  my  mother,  arid  you.  Wlmt 
have  I  done,  that  you  should  speak  and  look  so  unkindly 
at  me  ?  Is  it  my  fault  that  the  prince  should,  as  you  sav. 
admire  nie  V  Did  I  bring  hitu  here  V  Did  I  do  auglit  but 
what  you  bade  me.  in  maUinjjj  him  Mclcome  V  Did  Vdi; 
not  tell  me  that  our  duty  was  to  die  for  him  ?  Did  you  ii't 
teach  me,  mother,  night  and  morning,  to  pray  for  the  kjin'. 
before  even  ourselves  V  What  would  you  have  of  iiu 
cousin,  for  you  are  t'le  chief  of  the  conspiracy  against  iiu- 
I  know  you  are,  sir,  and  that  my  mother  and  brother  ar- 
acting  but  as  you  bid  them;  whither  would  you  have  nw  i'm; 

'  I  would  but  remove  from  the  prince,'  says  Ksintind 
gravely,  '  a  dang<>rous  temptation  ;  Heaven  forbid  I  should 
say  you  would  yield  :  I  would  only  have  him  free  of  it. 
Your  honour  needs  no  guardian,  please  God,  but  his  iiii- 
prudence  doth.  He  is  so  far  removed  from  all  women  hy 
his  rank,  that  his  pursuit  of  them  cannot  but  be  uiilawfu! 
We  would  remove  the  dearest  and  f aires'  of  our  family 
from  the  chance  of  that  insult,  and  that  is  \.i\\  we  wouia 
have  you  go,  dear  Beatrix.' 

'  Harry  speaks  like  a  book.'  says  Frank,  with  one  rf  i  - 

oaths,  '  and,  by  ,  every  word  he  saith  is  true.     V'  ; 

can't  help  being  handsome,  'Trix  ;  no  more  can  the  prin - 
help  following  you.  My  council  is  that  you  go  out  ••. 
harm's  way:  for,  by  the  Lord,  were  the  prince  to  pL.v 
any  tricks  with  you,  king  as  he  is,  or  is  to  be.  Hv.:} 
Esmond  and  I  would  have  justice  of  him.' 

lost  days  the  confidence  between  tliem.  He  was  obeyed  easreiiy  ■ 
all  under  him  ;  and  my  mother  and  all  her  household  lived  in  a  ; 
stant  emulation  to  please  him,  and  quite  a  terror  lest  in  any  way  iLr 
should  otfend  him.  He  was  the  humblest  man,  with  all  th:>;  t:.- 
least  exacting,  the  most  easily  contented  ;  and  Mr.  Btn>.ri.  >: .: 
minister  at  Castlewood,  who  attended  him  at  the  last,  ever  said— 
'  I  know  not  what  Colonel  Esmond's  doctrine  was,  but  hi?  liie  t.i- 
death  were  those  of  a  devout  Christian.' — R.  E.  W. 
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\Tf  not  two  -,\ic\\  fhurujiioriH  frif»u«}i  to  t»ijnrfl  rric  ?  ' 
iav-  H'-atrix,  Honn-thint;  sorroufuily  ;  "  "ur*-,  uith  yf)n  two 
'vit.  hint',  no  ."vil  rould  JiapfK-n  tf»"m^.' 

•  In  fiith.  I  think  not.   H*-atrix.'  Hays  f>,|on»-l   K.smf.(   )  ; 
r-'F  if  th»*  princf  knfw  us  uouM  ho  trv.* 

•  But  dof-s  hf  "iiifw  yoii  ?  '  irit*  rfuA*  f|  L-uJy  Ksrnorifl, 
v-r:  4uiet  :  '  hf  r;om»-H  ..f  a  fount ry  uhf-n-  th»-  pursuit  f»f 
kmj'  i-  thought  no  dishonour  to  a  woman.  I>-t  us  gr», 
dt^an-t  Beatrix.  Shall  wf  r;o  to  Waif  otf  or  to  r'aHtU-ufUMJ? 
UV  ar^-  bfst  auay  from  thf  rity  ;  and  ulif-n  thf  princr-  is 
;.  kr..-vu  lefjgfd,  and  our  champions  havf  rfstorr-d  hirn,  and 
>  hath  his  own  housf  at  St.  Janrifs's  or  VVind.sr>r,  wf  ran 

m^  bark  to  ours  hf-rf.     F>o  vou  not  think  so,  Harrv  and 
Fri-.k  .'  ■ 
Fmnk  and  Harry  thought  uith  li»-r.  yoii  mav  U-  sun-. 

•  UV  will  go.  then.'  says  Beatrix.  tuVnintr  a' little  paie  ; 
Udy  Ma.sham  is  to  give  me  warning  to-night  how    her 

Mii^^'^ty  is.  and  to-morrow ' 

■  I  think  we  had  bent  go  to-day.  mv  dear.'  savs  my  Lady 
'a.-^i^vv,xxl  :  'we  might  have' the  "^  eoarh  and  sler-p  at 
H' 'i.".4ow.  and  r^-aoh  home  to-morrow.  'Tis  twelve 
)  i<<  k  :    bid  the  coach,  cou.sin,  he  ready  at  one.' 

■  F  r  sh._me  :  '  burst  out  Beatrix.  in"^a  pa.ssion  of  t^ars 
i.'.'i  ni>rtitication.  •  Vou  di -grace  me  bv  \-our  cnjel  pre- 
a-r-.'-n-  :    my  own  moth'-r  is  the  first  to"  susfK-r  t  me,  and 

'1  take  me  away  as  my  gaoler.     I  will  not  go  with  you, 

-  r  :  I  will  go  as  no  one's  prisoner.  If  I  wanted  to 
'^•f^;— .  do  you  think  I  could  find  no  mea.as  of  evading' 
-:u  •  My  family  su.-perts  me.  A.s  those  mistrust  me  that 
■^i:^.^  :.:•  love  me  most,  let  m-  leave  them  :  I  will  ;fo.  h  it 
1  ~:.l  X''>  alone  :  to  Ca.stleucxxi.  be  it.  I  hav^-  V)ff-n  unhappv 
M-^r-  irA  I'.'neiy  enough  :  let  me  ^o  back.  ba.  spare  mf  a't 
•■'^'"  'h^  humiliation  of  setting  a'wateh  ovf-r  mv  miserv, 
T.ii.:r;  .-  a  trial  I  can't  b*--ar.  Let  me  20  when  \-ou  will. 
'^i'  I.'  r.*^.  or  not  at  all.  Y.-m  three  r-in  'stav  and  triiimph 
^-yr  -V  'inh^  piness.  and  I  will  bear  it  a.-  I  have  borne" it 
"•"t  "-      Let   my  gaole^-in-chi^-f  _-:>  order  the  coach   that 

-  ''  Mke  me  away  I  ihank  y  .u.  Henrv  Flsmond,  for 
^  ■--■'  •y.aTr  m  the  i;<,a.-pirai-y.  Jdl  my  iife  ion^  I'li  thank 
.  ■:■  ir..i  remember  you  ;  and  yr>u.  brother  and  you, 
::iotivr.  how  sriall  I  -how  my  gratitude  to  yju  for  your 
'if-ri:  iefence  of  my  honour  '.'  "' 

">:  -•Tepc  out  of  the  room  with  the  a.r  of  an  empres.s, 
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Hin^jin^  >jluiiio.s  of  (ietiiuuc  at  us  nil,  urul  Ifuviri^  us  i  or.. 
•jufiors  of  tlu«  t'u'Ul,  but  s«ai«"<l.  iind  iilniost  HNluuiitd  ,; 
our  viitorv.  It  tl..«  iudft-d  hwui  hard  and  vnv\  that  «. 
thrcfshtmhl  havt«  «ons|tirrd  thr  hariisluuciit  and  huiniiiati. : 
of  that  fair  rrcaturt'.  \\v  h»okfd  at  rach  othrr  iti  .siliim 
'twas  not  thr  tirst  strokr  hy  nmny  of  our  actions  in  ti,,i: 
unlui  ky  time,  which,  bcin^  done,  we  wished  undtuie.  \V> 
agreed  it  was  !)est  slu-  should  ^'o  alont',  s|)cakin^  stealt!  liv 
to  one  anotlu'r.  and  under  our  lireaths,  like  (KTsons  entrik'ti: 
in  an  act  they  felt  ashamed  in  d()inji. 

In  a  half-ln»ur,  it  nii>;ht  I)e,  after  our  talk. she  came  I'.uk 
Iht  countenance  a\ earing  the  same  defiant  air  which  it  hiu 
home  when     lie  left  us.     Slie  held  a  shagreen-case  in  he 
hand  ;    Ksniond  knew  it  as  containinj;  his  diamonds  wiu  ;. 
he  had  given  to  her  for  her  marriage  with  Duke  Hanuh: 
and  whicli  she  had  w«)rn  so  splendidly  on  the  inausj  ui  .j- 
night  i>f  the  prince's  arrival.     '  1  have  brought  back.*  >av' 
she.  *  to  th(>  Marquis  of  Ksmond  the  present  he  deigiud  ; 
make  me  in  days  when  he  trusted  me  better  than  n  v. 
I  will  never  accept  a  iMMiefit  or  a  kindness  from  Ht:.r 
Ksmond   more,   and   1  give  back  these  family  dianu  jc- 
whi.  h  belonged  to  one  king's  mistress,  to  the  gentLn.a:. 
that  susiHvted  I  would  be  another.     Have  you  been  up:. 
your  message  of  coach-caller,  my  lord  marquis;    will  \  . 
send  your  valet  to  see  that  I  do  not  run  away  ?  '     \\\  »'.-:■ 
right,  yet.  by  her  manner,  she  had  put  us  all  in  the  wr.  :.^ 
we  were  conquerors,  yet  the  honours  of  the  day  st-:n;V: 
to  be  with  the  poor  oppressed  girl. 

That  luckless  box  containing  the  stones  had  tir>t  i-tr:. 
ornamented  with  a  baron's  coronet,  when  Beatrix  ■>:.' 
engaged  to  the  young  gentleman  from  whom  she  jur:-: 
and  afterwards  the  gilt  crown  of  a  duchess  figurc<l  •:;  :;,r 
cover,  which  also  poor  Beatrix  was  destined  never  t-  v«,a: 
Lady  Ces*'  .  ood  opened  the  case  mechanically  and  ^.a:  - 
thinking  wnat  she  did  ;  and  behold,  besides  the  dianu:ja>. 
Esmond's  present,  there  lay  in  the  box  the  ciian-rljfC 
miniature  of  the  late  duke,  which  Beatrix  had  laid  >.at 
with  her  mourning  when  the  king  came  into  the  :.  ux 
and  which  the  po<>r  heedless  thing  very  likely  h.vi  for- 
gotten. 

•Do  you  leave  this,  too,  Beatrix?'  says  her  :  .  ■iiir-' 
taking  the  miniature  out  and  with  a  cruelty  .she  -d  i  ■: 
very  often  show  :    but  there  are  some  moments  v  i.ri.  i:jt 


H.\\Ul.Tf,SH  f'OHTR AfT  I!.-, 

--^tt.^rpst    »om#-n    nrf    »r!i#-|,    ..r.fj    -om.-    trifirnr.h-.       h,- li 
iHi^'lM  ("an  t,  fortfo.' 

H.i^inirrlt-livfrfrl  fhi^  -fab  |>i/Jv  H-monrJ  u  ,m  frii/hf.nrrl 
it  rh^  .^rfMf,  of  h*T  hlfm.  ft  vwnt  ro  poor  fV-afrix  Vlif-art  • 
.ri*-  iiiMherl  lip  and  pa.--!»-fl  a  harKJk»-r  hi»-f  arr^rt.^  h»T  #-v.-m.' 
ipjl  ki.iw-fl  the   miniar.ir*-    and   pijr   if.  :r,t.o  h»T  hoMorn  • 

I  .uui  forscor,  it;  ^ay^  -.h#-         mv  ir  lurv  made  me  fr.ri^et 
u  ■  irief.  mv  mother  ha.-*  refajled  '    th  to  rat-.     Fareueli 
'.i.  ruer.  I  think  I  never  ^an  for/i  ■-     (,  ,.j  ;    .,omethin;f  f.atf, 

■    K.'    I>^tw-e»>n    li.M    that    no    t^ar-      .,r    v-*-arH   f,'.ri    repair. 
.  I.  vivH  'said  I  \va.^  alone;    yoii  nevf-r  loved  me    nev.-r 
lad   vf-r^  jealou.^  of  me  from  thf^  time  f  -at  on  mv  father 
^.i'-'-      Let  me  go  away,  the  -tooner  rhe  ^;etr>•^  ,    I  ean  ^>»•,Jr 

/  n*'   Vi'h  you  '>o  more. 
'"*.  .-hild."    .v/i  her  mother,  itiii   ver^-  ntern  :    '  jro  and 

nnii  v.>iir  proud  knee^^  and  a.-ik  forifiveneMM  ;  jr,  pr,v,  m 
■  u'  i.le  for  humilitv  inci  rf-f^ntanre.  Ti.-i  '  not  vour 
-or- (uae-^  tioat  mak-  me  inhappv.  ti.^  vour  hard  heart 
nv  peor  Beatnjc  :  may  Gr^i  soften  .r,  and  tearh  vou  one 
:.i-'  '<j  teei  f'jr  your  ni'^ther  '  ' 
If  .Tiv  mi.streH,>^  w-a.^  rrne...  at  iea.-it  ihe  never  ■  otild  t-^e  ^/..t 
■.'-vri  ari  much.  Her  fiaii^ntineMrt  qiiite  ovrTopfj^-d 
-e.irrx  4  :  and-  if  -.he  /irl  uad  a  prop.d  ipmt.  I  very  muoh 
-ar  .r  .-ame  c.j  ner  bv  innentanf  e. 


CHAPTEK  >:: 


•  f*:!   ;r23T  vnTs  -n  .u. 


o«P!Tvar.?.  ?.\-<;?:ow 


::3.ir:ir3  -?  departurf-  :4>«-;k  pla«:e  ■■vaiun.  an  nou:-  ner  maio' 
-■  iru:  v:rn  her  in  tne  pDsr-.'aai.-4e.  imi  i  .man  armerl  on  rhe 
•a':i;^o.)3  to  prevent  -my  'ianuer  .,f  Mf-  -oad.  l':^m.,nd 
-••1  -  nn.ii  tnoujznt  .;f  --i^^ortinu  'iie  ar^.atic.  hur,  -;,»- 
■iiii^iunri'-  r^tuswi  tiieir  -ompanv.  .ind  anomer  man  '^■i:< 
^f  "■*  foilovv  the  •Dai-n.  lad  at)T.  -..  leave  it  riii  it  hafi 
-iiK^i  ,1'^r  Hounai./u-  Heath  on  tne  aext  day.     And  these 

-   .,i:i_     ii,     -»_:,,-tt-    ;i  i_i4.ti  .  •   .iiii  it".V  ,f;rt   i  iiu*ie  uOriierlt  1 1 '  ' 

....:,  .-r-mark  ihows  juw  mjiiariy  u>  ,  'r;ntfmnr.i(,ii«iy  r-v"!!  the 
y-  Hen  v-il  iomerimt^  judge  )i  -inr  #'.y.  L^iy  HUmond  iiad  no 
::«!:;•  .1  ,1  -r.umptuna  ofT  ler  -iauchrer  )rir  from  i  -lenae  if  'ju*  r 
-one  Ti.inted  oat  iier  lenionibie  Trnna.  — R.  £. 
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Mr.  Esmond's  faithful  John  Lockwood  came  to  wait  on 
his  mistress  during  their  absence,  though  he  would  have 
preferred  to  escort  Mrs.  Lucy,  his  sweetheart,  on  her 
journey  into  the  country. 

We  had  a  gloomy  and  silent  meal  ;  it  seemed  as  if  a 
darkness  was  over  the  house,  since  the  bright  faro  nf 
Beatrix  had  been  withdrawn  from  it.  In  the  afterncon 
came  a  message  from  the  favourite  to  relieve  us  somewhat 
from  this  despondency.  '  The  queen  hath  been  much 
shaken,'  the  note  said  ;  '  she  is  better  now,  and  all  things 
will  go  well.  Let  my  Lord  Castlewood  be  ready  against  we 
send  for  him.' 

At  night  there  came  a  second  billet  :  '  There  hath  been 
a  great  battle  in  Council ;  lord  treasurer  hath  broke  iiis 
staff,  and  hath  fallen  never  to  rise  again  ;    no  successor  is 

appointed.     Lord   B receives  a  great  Whig  company 

to-night  at  Golden  Square.  If  he  is  trimming,  others  are 
true  ;  the  queen  hath  no  more  fits,  but  is  abed  now.  and 
more  quiet.  Be  ready  against  morning,  wli<  a  I  still  hope 
all  will  be  well.'  ' 

The  prince  came  home  shortly  after  the  messenger  who 
bore  this  billet  had  left  the  house.  His  royal  highness  was 
so  much  the  better  for  the  bishop's  Hquor,  that  to  talk  affairs 
to  him  now  was  of  little  service.  He  was  helped  to  tlie 
royal  bed  ;  he  called  Castlewood  familiarly  by  his  own 
name  ;  he  quite  forgot  the  part  upon  the  acting  of  which 
his  crown,  his  safety,  depended.  'Twas  lucky  that  my  Ladv 
Castlewood's  servants  were  out  of  the  way,  and  only  tlirw 
heard  him  who  would  not  betray  him.  He  inquired  after 
the  adorable  Beatrix,  with  a  royal  hiccup  in  his  voice: 
he  was  easily  got  to  bed,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  pliiiited 
in  that  deep  slumber  and  forgetfulness  with  which  liacchus 
rewards  the  votaries  of  that  god.  We  ^-ished  Beatrix  had 
been  there  to  see  him  in  his  cups.  We  regretted,  perhaps, 
that  she  was  gone. 

One  of  the  party  at  Kensington  Square  was  fool  ciioush 
to  ride  to  Hounslow  that  night,  coram  latronihufi.  and  t'l 
the  inn  which  the  family  used  ordinarily  in  their  jourtiey- 
out  of  London.  Esmond  desired  my  landlord  not  ti 
acquaint  Madam  Beatrix  with  his  coming,  and  had  fh' 
grim  satisfaction  of  passing  by  the  door  of  the  cii.'.niber 
where  she  lay  with  her  maid,  and  of  watching  her  chariot 
set  forth  in  the  early  morning.     He  saw  her  smile  atid  slip 
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money  into  the  man's  hand  who  was  ordered  to  ride  beliind 
the  coach  as  far  as  Bagshot.  The  road  being  open,  and 
the  other  servant  armed,  it  appeared  she  dispensed  with 
the  escort  of  a  second  domestic  ;  and  this  fellow,  bidding 
ins  young  mistress  adieu  with  many  bows,  went  and  took 
a  pot  of  ale  in  the  kitchen,  and  returned  in  company  witli 
his  brother  servant,  John  Coachman,  and  his  horses,  back 
to  London. 

They  were  not  a  mile  out  of  Hounslow  when  the  two 
worthies  stopped  for  more  drink,  and  here  they  were 
scared  by  seeing  Colonel  Esmond  gallop  by  them.  The 
man  said  in  reply  to  Colonel  Esmond's  stern  question,  that 
his  young  mistress  had  sent  her  duty  ;  onlv  that,  no  other 
message  :  she  had  had  a  very  good  night,  and  would 
reach  Castlewood  by  nightfall.  The  colonel  had  no  time 
for  further  colloquy,  and  galloped  on  swiftiv  to  London, 
having  business  of  great  importance  there,  as  my  reader 
very  well  knoweth.  The  thought  of  Beatrix  riding  away 
from  the  danger  soothed  his  mind  not  a  little.  His  horse 
was  at  Kensington  Square  (honest  Dapple  knew  the  way 
thitlicr  well  enough)  before  the  tipsy  guest  of  last  night 
was  awake  and  sober. 

The  account  of  the  previous  evening  was  known  all  over 
the  town  early  next  day.  A  violent  altercation  had  taken 
place  before  the  queen  in  the  Council-chamber  ;  and  all  the 
coffee-houses  had  their  version  of  the  quarrel.  The  news 
brought  my  lord  bishop  early  to  Kensington  Square,  where 
lie  awaited  the  waking  of  his  royal  master  above  stairs 
and  spoke  confidently  of  having  him  proclaimed  as  Prince 
ot  Wales  and  heir  to  the  throne  before  that  day  was  over. 

he  bishop  had  entertained  on  the  previous  afternoon 
certain  of  the  most  influential  gentlemen  of  the  true  British 
party  His  royal  highness  had  charmed  all,  both  Scots 
and  Lnghsh,  Papists  and  Churchmen  :  *  Even  Quakers,' 
says  he,  '  were  at  our  meeting  ;  and,  if  the  stranger  took 
a  little  too  much  British  punch  and  ale,  he  will  soon  grow 
more  accustomed  to  those  liquors  :  and  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood. says  the  bishop,  with  a  laugh.  "  must'  hear  the  cruel 
charge  of  having  been  for  once  in  his  life  a  little  tipsy.  He 
toasted  your  lovely  sister  a  dozen  times,  at  which  we  all 
laughed,  says  the  bishop,  '  admiring  so  much  fraternal 
,"'""•— ^^Jif're  IS  that  charming  nymph,  and  why  doth 
Mie  not  adorn  your  ladyship's  tea-table  with  her  brighteyes''' 
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Her  ladyship  said,  drily,  that  Beatrix  was  not  at  home 
that  morning  ;  my  lord  bishop  was  too  busy  with  great 
affairs  to  trouble  himself  much  about  the  presence  or 
absence  of  any  lady,  however  beautiful. 

We  were  yet  at  table  when  Dr.  A came  from  the 

I'alace  with  a  look  of  great  alarm  ;  the  shocks  the  queen 
had  had  the  day  before  had  acted  on  her  severely  ;  he  had 
been  sent  for,  and  had  ordered  her  to  be  blooded.  The 
surgeon  of  Long  Acre  had  come  to  cup  the  queen,  and  her 
Majesty  was  now  more  easy  and  breathed  more  freely. 
What  made  us  start  at  the  name  of  Mr.  Ayme  ?  '  //  jnut 
etre  aimable  pour  etre  a:mc,'  says  the  merry  doctor  ;  Esmond 
pulled  his  sleeve,  and  bade  him  hush.  It  was  to  Aynies 
house,  after  his  fatal  duel,  that  my  dear  Lord  Castlewood, 
Frank's  father,  had  beew  carried  to  die. 

No  second  visit  could  be  paid  to  the  queen  on  that  day 
at  any  rate  ;  and  when  our  guest  above  gave  his  sifriial 
that  he  was  awake,  the  doctor,  the  bishop,  and  Colonel 
Esmond  waited  upon  the  prince's  levee,  and  brought  him 
their  news,  cheerful  or  dubious.  The  doctor  had  to  l'o 
away  presently,  but  promised  to  keep  the  prince  constantly 
acquainted  with  what  was  taking  place  at  the  palace  hard 
by.  His  counsel  was,  and  the  bishop's,  that  as  soon  as 
ever  the  queen's  malady  took  a  favourable  turn,  the  prince 
should  be  introduced  to  her  bedside;  the  Council  summoned; 
the  guard  at  Kensington  and  St.  James's,  of  which  two 
regiments  were  to  be  entirely  relied  on,  and  one  known  not 
to  be  hostile,  would  declare  for  the  prince,  as  the  queen 
would  before  the  lords  of  her  Council,  designating  him  a.'* 
the  heir  to  her  throne. 

With  locked  doors,  and  Colonel  Esmond  acting  as  .secre- 
tary, the  prince  and  his  lordship  of  Rochester  passed  nianv 
hours  of  this  day  composing  Proclamations  and  Addre.^ses 
to  the  Country,  to  the  Scots,  to  the  *  lergy,  to  the  People 
of  London  and  England  ;  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
exile  descendant  of  three  sovereigns,  and  his  acknow  ledge- 
nient  by  his  sister  as  heir  to  the  ti.rone.  Every  safeguard 
for  their  liberties  the  Church  and  People  could  ask  wa.^ 
promised  to  them.  The  bishop  could  answer  for  the 
adhesion  of  very  many  prelates,  who  besought  of  their  Hocks 
and  brother  ecclesiastics  to  recognize  the  sacred  right  of 
the  future  sovereign,  and  to  purge  the  country  of  the  sin 
of  rebellion. 
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During  the  composition  of  these  papers,  more  messengers 
than  one  came  from  the  Palace  regarding  the  state  of  the 
august  patient  there  lyuig.  At  midday  she  was  somewhat 
better  ;    at  evenmg  the  torpor  again  seized  her,  and  she 

wandered  m  her  mind.     At  night  Dr.  A was  with  us 

agam,  with  a  report  rather  more  favourable  :  no  instant 
danger  at  any  rate  was  apprehended.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  two  years  her  Majesty  had  had  many  attacks 
similar,  but  more  severe. 

By  this  time  we  had  finished  a  half-dozen  of  Proclama- 
tions (the  wording  of  them  so  as  to  offend  no  parties,  and 
not  to  give  umbrage  to  Whigs  or  Dissenters,  required  very 
great  caution),  and  the  young  prince,  who  had  indeed 
shoxvn  during  a  long  day's  labour,  both  alacrity  at  seizin.r 
the  information  given  him,  and  ingenuity  and  skill  in  turning 
the  phrases  which  were  to  go  out  signed  by  his  name,  hei? 
exliibited  a  good  humour  and  thoughtfulness  that  ought 
to  be  set  down  to  his  credit. 

Were  these  papers  to  be  mislaid,'  savs  he,  'or  our 
sclieme  to  come  to  mishap,  my  Lord  Esmond's  writing 
would  bring  him  to  a  place  where  I  heartily  hope  never 
to  se^  him  ;  and  so,  by  your  leave,  I  will  copy  the  papers 
myself,  though  I  am  not  very  strong  in  spelling  ;  and  if 
they  are  found  they  will  implicate  none  but  the  person 
they  most  concern  ;  '  and  so,  having  carefully  copied  the 
Proclamations  out,  the  prince  burned  those  in  Colonel 
Lsmond  s  handwriting  :  '  And  now,  and  now,  gentlemen,' 
l^avs  lie,  let  us  go  to  supper,  and  drink  a  glass  with  the 
ladies.  My  Lord  Esmond,  you  will  sup  with  us  to-night ; 
you  have  given  us  of  late  too  little  of  your  company.' 

1  lie  prince's  meals  were  commonly  served  in  the  chamber 
«hich  had  been  Beatrix's  bedroom,  adjoining  that  in  which 
ne  ^icpt.  And  the  dutiful  practice  of  his  entertainers  was 
to  wait  until  their  royal  guest  bade  them  take  their  places 
at  table  before  they  sat  down  to  partake  of  the  meal.  On 
111^  night,  as  you  may  suppose,  onlv  Frank  Castlewood 
and  Ins  mother  were  in  waiting  ^hen  the  supper  was 
announced  to  receive  the  prince;  who  had  passed  the 
"Hole  of  the  day  in  his  own  apartment,  with  the  bishop 
as  his  minister  of  state,  and  Colonel  Esmond  officiating  as 
secretary  of  his  Council.  ^ 

The  prince's   countenance   wore   an   expression    by   no 
nieans  pleasant ;   when  looking  towards  the  little  company 
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assembled,  and  waiting  for  him,  he  did  not  see  Beatrix's  hi  iijht 
face  there  as  usual  tt)  greet  him.  He  asked  Lady  Esmond 
for  his  fair  introducer  of  yesterday  :  her  ladyship  only  rast 
her  eyes  down,  and  said  (juietly,  Beatrix  couJd  not  be  of  the 
supper  that  night  ;  nor  did  she  show  the  least  sijiii  of 
confusion,  whereas  Castlewood  tunitd  red,  and  Esmond 
w as  no  less  embarrassed.  I  think  women  have  an  instiiut 
of  dissimulation  ;  they  know  by  nature  how  to  disL.'iii>f 
their  emotions  far  better  than  the  most  consummate  male 
courtiers  can  do.  Is  not  the  better  part  of  the  life  of  many 
of  tliem  spent  in  hiding  their  feelings,  in  '^ajoling  tiuir 
tyrants,  in  masking  over  with  fond  smiles  and  artful  gaiety 
their  doubt,  or  their  grief,  or  their  terror  ? 

Our  guest  swallowed  his  supper  very  sulky  ;  it  wa-  not 
till  the  second  bottle  his  highness  began  to  rally.  Wluii 
Lady  Castlewood  asked  leave  to  depart,  he  sent  a  nussaiie 
to  Beatrix,  hoping  she  would  be  present  at  the  next  dav< 
dinner,  and  applied  himself  to  drink,  and  to  talk  attii- 
wards,  for  which  there  was  subject  in  plenty. 

The  next  day,  we  heard  from  our  informer  at  KensiiiL'toii 
that  the  queen  was  somewhat  better,  and  had  been  up  for 
an  hour,  though  she  was  not  well  enough  yet  to  nw'ixe 
any  visitor. 

At  dinner  a  single  cover  was  laid  for  his  royal  higliiuss 
and  the  two  gentlemen  alone  waited  on  him.  We  had 
had  a  consultation  in  the  morning  with  Lady  Castlewood. 
in  which  it  had  been  determined  that,  should  his  liiirlines- 
ask  further  questions  about  Beatrix,  he  should  be  answered 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  house. 

He  was  evidently  disturbed  and  uneasy,  looking  towards 
the  door  constantly,  as  if  expecting  some  one.  There  ^  anie. 
however,  nobody,  except  honest  John  Lockwood,  when  he 
knocked  with  a  dish,  which  those  within  took  from  him; 
so  the  meals  were  always  arranged,  and  I  believe  tiie  i oiuui! 
in  the  kitchen  were  of  opinion  that  my  young  lord  had 
brought  over  a  priest,  who  had  converted  us  all  into  Paji 
and  that  Papists  were  like  Jews,  eating  together,  and 
choosing  to  take  their  meals  in  the  sight  of  Christian?. 

The  prince  tried  to  cover  his  displeasure  ;  he  v.a- 
a  clumsy  dissembler  at  that  time,  and  when  out  of  humour 
could  with  difficulty  keep  a  serene  countenance  ;  and  iia\  mi: 
made  some  foohsh  attempts  at  trivial  talk,  he  came  to  iu? 
point  presently,  and  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  he  could,  sayiii:; 
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to  Lord  Castlewood,  ho  hoped,  he  rccjuested,  his  lordship's 
mother  and  sister  would  b(^  of  tlie  supper  that  night.  As 
the  time  hung  heavy  on  him,  and  he  must  not  go  abroad, 
would  not  Miss  Beatrix  hold  him  company  at  a  game  of 
<  ards  ? 

At  this,  looking  up  at  Ksmond,  and  taking  the  signal 
from  him.  Lord  Castlewood  informed  hi  royal  highness  * 
that  his  sister  Beatrix  was  not  at  Kensington  ;  and  that 
lier  family  had  thought  it  best  she  should  (juit  the  town. 

•  Not  at  Kensington  ! '  says  he  ;  '  is  she  ill  V  she  was 
well  yesterday  ;  wherefore  should  she  quit  the  town  V 
Is  it  at  your  orders,  my  lord,  or  Colonel  Esmond's,  who 
seems  the  maste.-  of  this  house  ?  ' 

•  Not  of  this,  sir,' say.>  Frank  very  i  . )1  v, '  only  of  our  house 
in  the  country,  which  he  hath  given  to  us.  This  is  my 
mother's  house,  and  VValeote  is  my  father's,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Esmond  knows  he  hath  but  to  give  his  -Aord,  and  I  return 
Lis  to  him.' 

•  The  Marquis  of  Esmond  !— the  Marquis  of  Esmond.' 
•^ays  the  prince,  tossing  off  a  glass,  '  meddles  too  much  with 
ray  affairs,  ard  presumes  on  the  service  he  hath  done  me. 
If  you  want  to  carry  your  suit  with  Beatrix,  my  lord,  by 
blocking  her  up  in  gaol,  let  me  tell  you  that  is  not  the  way 
to  win  a  woman.' 

•  I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  I  had  spoken  of  mv  suit  ^o 
Madam  Beatrix  to  your  royal  highness.' 

Ball,  bah,  monsieur  !  we  need  not  be  a  coniurer  to  see 
that.  It  makes  itself  .seen  at  all  moments!  You  are 
jealous,  my  lo.d.  and  the  rnaid  of  honour  cannot  look  at 
an()ther  face  without  yours  beginning  to  scowl.  That 
which  you  do  is  unworthy,  monsieur  ;  is  inhospitable— i >, 
i>  (■"•he.  yeii  lache  :  '  (he  spoke  rapidly  in  French,  his  rage 

aming  him  away  with  each  phrase:)  'I  come  to  your 
i-ouse  :  I  risk  my  life  ;  I  pass  it  in  ennui  :  I  repose  mvself 
otx  y.jur  fidelity  ;  I  have  no  companv  but  vour  lordship's 
>ermons  or  the  conversations  of  that  adorable  vrung  lady, 
iind  you  take  her  from  me  ;  and  vou.  vou  rest  !  Merci, 
>l<on.iif.ur  .'  I  shall  thank  you  v^  hen  I  have  the  means  : 
1  ■'iia.li  know  to  recompense  a  devotion  a  little  importunate, 
my  lord— a  little  importunate.  For  a  month  past  vour 
airs  of  protector  have  annoyed  me  beyond  measure.  Vou 
'  fii  London  we  addressed  the  prince  as  roval  highness  invariablv; 

aough  the  women  persisted  in  g.ving  him  the  title  of  king. 
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doign  to  odvv  mo  the  crown,  and  bid  inv  take  it  on  nu 
knivs  like  Kiii)?  ,l«)lin— (>h  !  I  know  my  history,  nionsitm, 
and  nioik  myself  of  frowning  barons.  1  tubnir*'  \\>ur 
mistrosi.  and  you  send  hor  to  a  Hastilo  (;f  *  ho  Proviiuc; 
I  (Mitor  your  liousc.  and  yon  mistrust  m.-.  1  will  leave  it, 
monsieur ;  from  to-niglit  I  will  leave  it.  I  luiv»  .nln- 
friends  whose  hv.  alty  will  not  be  so  ready  to  question  iiiinc 
If  I  have  Carters  to  gi.e  oway.  'tis  to  noblemen  \\lin  aiv 
fiot  so  ready  to  tl.ink  evil.  Bring  nu'  a  eoach  and  let  me 
quit  this  place,  or  'et  the  faii  Beatrix  return  to  it.  I  will 
not  have  your  hospitality  at  the  expense  of  the  fretdom 
of  that  fair  creature.' 

This  harangue  was  utt(>red  with  rapid  gestieulation>  >iuh 
as  the  French  use.  and  in  the  language  of  that  nation. 
Tiie  prince  striding  up  and  ;  )wn  the  room  :  his  face  thi-iu d. 
and  his  iuinds  trembling  with  anger.  He  was  very  tl;in 
and  frail  from  repeated  illness  and  a  life  of  pleasure.  Kitliti 
Castlewood  or  Ksmond  could  have  bn;ke  him  aeros>  tluir 
knee,  and  in  half  a  nunute's  struggle  put  an  end  to  liiir. . 
and  here  he  was  insulting  us  both,  and  scarce  deigiMii,  t  > 
hide  from  the  twci.  whose  honour  it  most  concerned,  ti;- 
passion  he  felt  for  the  young  lady  of  our  family.  My  L  rd 
Castlewood  replied  to  the  prince's  tirade  very  nobly  nr.d 
simply. 

*  Sir.'  says  he.  'your  royal  highness  is  pleased  to  tnrjtt 
that  others  risk  their  lives,  and  for  your  cause.  Vciv  feu 
Englishmen,  please  God.  would  dare  to  lay  hands  on  y.ur 
sacred  person,  though  none  would  ever  think  of  re^pe.t::.: 
ours.  Our  family's  lives  are  at  your  service,  and  event!,  .;. 
we  have  except  t  ur  honour.' 

'Honour!  bah,  sir.  who  ever  thought  of  hurtiiiL'  y  ;: 
honcuir  ?  '  says  the  prince,  with  a  peevish  air. 

'  We  implore  your  royal  highness  never  to  think  of  huitii.: 
it.'  says  Lord  Castlewood,  witli  a  low  bow.  The  night  !>• .:.; 
warm,  the  windows  were  open  both  towards  the  jiard^!.- 
and  the  square.  Colonel  Esmond  heard  through  tlic  1 1.  --a 
door  the  voice  of  the  watchman  calling  the  hour,  in  v..-. 
square  on  the  other  side.  He  opened  the  door  comniuni  i 
ting  with  the  prince's  room  ;  Martin,  the  servant  that  ;.;..; 
rode  with  Beatrix  to  Hounslow,  was  just  going  out  if  :  - 
chamber  as  Esmond  entered  it,  and  when  the  f elk i-  v  .• 
gone,  and  the  watchman  again  .sang  his  cry  of  '  Pa-t  r- . 
o'clock,  and  a  starlight  night,'  Esmond  spoke  to  the  pi.:." 
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in  a  low  voiff,  and  said-^  Vour  royal  hif^dirifss  hears  that 
man  ? ' 

•  Aprf:<t.  movMfvr  f  '  says  the  pririff. 

•  I  have  but  to  h<ekon  hirn  frf»rn  the  window,  and  send 
iiini  fifty  yard.s.  and  hf  rftiirns  with  a  (.'uard  of  men  and 
I  riPiiver  up  tr,  Inrn  the  U.dy  f)f  the  person  eallin^  himself 
Janifs  the  Third.  '.)r  whose  rapture  F'ariiar.ient  hath  f,/Tered 
t  reward  of  o.iKK)/.,  as  your  royal  hijrhnfSH  saw  '»ri  otir  ride 
frnni  Rochester.  1  have  hut  lo  say  the  word,  and,  by  the 
Heaven  that  made  me.  [  would  say  it  if  I  thoujfht  the  prinee, 
for  hi.s  honour'.s  .sake,  woiiid  .lot  desist  from  insulting'  ours.' 
Bat  the  first  trentleman  of  Knt'land  knows  his  dutv  too 
vhH  to  ^'orget  himself  with  the  humblest,  or  fK-ril  his  erown 
f.)r  a  deed  that  were  shameful  if  it  werf  donf.' 

•  Has  your  lord.ship  anything  to  say.'  says  the  prinee, 
-iirninii  to  Frank  C'A^xXcwuiA.  and  r^uite  pale  with  anger  ; 

.iPiV  threat  or  any  insult,  with  vOiif-h  vou  would  like  t(i 
•nd  this  agreeable  night's  entertainment?  ' 

■  I  follow  the  head  of  our  house.'  savs  Castlewood,  bowing 
-ar^iy.  '  At  what  time  shall  it  plea.se  thf  prince  that  we 
-!iou:d  wait  upon  him  in  »  le  morning  ?  ' 

•  v.. a  will  wait  on  the  Bishop  of  Roelievt.  r  early.  \u\\  will 
id  ram  bring  his  roach  liither  :   and  prepare  an  apartment 

:  r  r.ir  m  his  own  house,  or  in  a  place  of  safctv.  The  king 
r.ii  rf-ward  you  handsomelv.  never  fear,  for  all  vou  have 
:.  n.-  m  his  behalf.  I  wish  you  a  good  night,  and  shall  go 
oM.  unless  it  plea-^^es  the  Marquis  of  Flm-ond  to  call 
.;^  rnieague,  the  watchman,  and  that  I  should  pass  the 
:^'r:r^  ;v!rh  the  Kensington  guard.  Fare  vou  weii.  be  Mire 
i  T  :i  rf-member  you.  Mv  Lord  Castlewood.  I  can  go  to 
'«!  tr.-m^ht  without  nee.i  of  a  chamberlain.'  And'  the 
}r.D>-  dismi.ssed  us  with  a  grim  bow.  locking  one  door  as 
^sp.  ke.  that  into  the  supping-room.  and  the  other  through 
^^ '  1  ^e  pas>ed.  after  us.  It  led  into  the  small  chamber 
1  Frank  Castlewood  or  Mon.nfnr  Rnpti.Mte.  occupied, 
>v  which  Martin  entered  when  C.jlonel  Esmond  but 
X'\-  viw  him  in  the  cliamber. 

A:  an  early  hour  next  morning  the  hishon  arrived,  and 
'  1^  ■  I'-.'.'^t-  d  for  s<jme  rime  with  his  m.aster  in  his  own 
'?arn-enr.  where  the  prince  laid  ..-pen  to  his  counsellor 
•y  .vr-  r.gs  which,  according  to  his  versirtn.  he  liad  received 
^mi  t:ir  gentlenKm  <-.f  the'  Esmt.nd  family.  The  worthy 
/-liir,'   ..-ipje  out  from  tt'p  conference  with  an  air  of  grea't 
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sati.sfactit)ti  ;  ho  was  a  man  full  of  csourcrs,  and  of  a  most 
assured  Hdolity,  and  possessed  of  genius,  and  a  hundred 
good  (jualities  ;  but  captious  and  of  a  most  jealous  temper 
that  eould  not  help  exulting  at  the  downfall  of  any  favour^ 
ite;  and  he  was  pleased  in  spite  of  himself  to  hear  that  tli.' 
Ksniond  ministry  was  at  an  end. 

•  I  have  soothed  your  guest,'  savs  he,  coming  out  to 
the  two  gentlemen  and  tlu'^  widow,"  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  somewhat  of  the  dispute  of  the  nipht 
before.  (By  the  version  we  gave  her,  the  prince  was  onlv 
inade  to  exhibit  anger  because  we  doubted  of  his  intetition> 
in  respect  to  Beatrix  ;  and  to  leave  us,  because  we  (lues- 
tioned  his  honour.)  '  But  I  think,  all  things  considered, 
'tis  as  well  he  should  leave  this  house  ;  and  then,  my  Udv 
C'astlewood,'  says  the  bishop,  '  my  pretty  Beatrix  iiiav 
come  back  to  it.' 

•  Slic  is  quite  as  well  at  home  at  Castlewood,'  Esmond> 
mistress  said,  '  till  everything  is  over.' 

'  You  shall  have  your  title,  Esmond,  that  I  promise  you 
says  the  good  bishop,  assuming  the  airs  of  a  prime  minister 
•  The  prince  hath  expressed  himself  most  nobly  in  ntrard 
of  the  little  difference  of  last  night,  and  I  promise  vou  h 
hatii  listened  to  my  sermon,  as  well  as  to  that  of  other  folks 
says  the  doctor  archly  :  "  he  hath  every  great  and  g('mrou> 
quality,  with  perhaps  a  weakness  for  tlie  sex  which  belongs 
to  his  family,  and  hath  been  known  in  scores  of  i)opular 
sovereigns  from  King  David  downwards.' 

•  My  lord,  my  lord."  breaks  out  Lady  Esmond,  '  the  levitv 
with  which  you  speak  of  such  conduct  towards  our  sex 
.sliocks  nie,  and  what  you  call  weakness  I  call  deplorable  sin. 

•  Sin  it  is.  my  dear  creature.'  says  the  bishop,  with  a  shrui: 
takmg  snuff  ;  '  but  consider  what  a  sinner  King  Soloninn 
was.  and  in  spite  of  a  thousand  of  wives  too.' 

;  Enough  of  this,  my  lord,'  says  Lady  Castlewood.  vit;. 
a  firie  blush,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  very  statelv. 

Tile  prince  entered  it  presently  \\-ith  a  smile  on  his  fa  • 
and  if  lie  felt  any  offence  against  us  on  the  previous  nieht 
at  present  exhibited  none.  He  offered  a  hand  to  ead 
gentleman  with  great  courtesy.  '  If  all  your  bishops  prea.:. 
so  well  as  Dr.  Atterbury,'  say.-^  '\e,  '  I  don't  k'  ow.  jrentl^^- 
men.  what  may  happen  to'nic;.  I  spoke  v.  rv  hasiilv 
my  lords,  last  night,  and  ask  pardon  of  both  of  "vou.  But 
I  must  not  stay  any  longer,'  says  he,  '  giving  umbrage  t. 
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jr^^Kl  friends  or  keepinK  pn-tty  KJrls  auay  from  tl.cir  homos 
My  lord  bishop  hath  found  a  safo  plmo  for  mo.  hard  b v  a 
arurates  house    u horn  the  bishr.p  can  trust,  and  whose 
uife  is  so  ugly  as  to  be  beyond  all  danger  ;    u,-  will  deeamp 
into  those  new  rjuarters.  and  I  h.u..  you.  thanking  vou 
or  a  hundred  kmdne.sHes  h.-re.     Where  is  ,nv  hostess"  tha 
I  may  b.d  her  farewell  /  to  welcome  her  in  a  house  ot  ,nv 
own.  soon     trus  ,  where  my  fnVnds  shall  have  no  cause-  to 
ijuarrel  with  me. 

Udy  Castlewood  arrived  presently,  blushing  with  great 

.aluted  her  She  looked  so  charming  ar.d  voung  that  thV 
d,xtor.  ,n  h.s  bantering  way.  eould  not  h^lp  speaking  ,  f 
ner  h>eauty  to  the  pnnce  :  wha.o  complimint  niade  her 
olu=a  and  look  more  charming  still.  "irtutmr 


CHAPTER  XII 

A    GREAT    SCHEME.    AND    WHO    BALKED    IT 

As  rharacters  written  With  a  secret  ink  come  out  .vith  the 
ipp  ication  of  fire,  and  disappear  again  and  leave  the  papc-r 
^.iite.  .0  soon  as  it  js  cocjI  :  a  hundred  names  of  n.en  high 
...  reput.^  and  favounng  the  prince's  cause,  that  were  urit 
n  uur  private  lists,  would  have  been  visible  enough  on  the 
■'     uf  ^!/^7'^"^I>'^a^y-  '-fd  it  ever  been  laid  open  under 

uo,  ..b^d  their  names  and  protested  their  lovaltv    when 
:i.  dan^-er  was  over  !     What  a  numbc-r  of  Whigs.  no«  high 

\i"^  vi-Lrf  ^^^"'■''t.'^^  "'"  ^"-P^^"^-''!'^!  niinister.  scorned 
■H-  Walpole  then  :  If  ever  a  match  was  gained  bv  the 
..>i.Uines..  and  decision  of  a  few  at  a  moment  of  danger  ■  if 
-.er  one  was  lost  by  the  treachery  and  imbeciiitv  of  t luxe 
_:ac  nad  tne  cards  in  their  hand.,  and  might  have  phved 
n'?"  n  ^t^u'     f  momentou.-,  game  which  «as  enacted 

•t  '  .M      '^IT  ^^'?-  ^"^  ''^  ''^''''^'  '^''-  "'Ablest  croun  in 
'-_■»•••-.•.  ••,\as  the  staKe. 

Jrl''^^^lTr'T^''''t  °^  u'>'  ^'■•^  Bol^ngbroke.  those  «ho 
J  .n.erested  m  the  scheme  we  had  in  hand,  saw  prettv 

-rivi     .        T  T\'?  ^  "^'^'^'^-     '^^"^"Id  the  princV 
y  -du.  u  was  his  lordships  gracious  intention  to  declare 
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for  hini  :  should  tin*  Hanoverian  party  bring  in  their 
Hovf  reign,  who  more  ready  to  go  on  his  kiiee,  and  cry  'Cdd 
nave  King  (;eorge  '  ';  And  he  betrayed  tlie  one  [)rin'(c  and 
the  other ;  but  exactly  at  the  wrong  time.  When  he 
should  have  struck  for  King  James,  he  faltered  and  eo(juctl»d 
with  the  Whigs  ;  and  having  committed  himself  hy  tin 
most  monstrous  professions  of  devotioti,  which  the  KIcitctr 
rightly  scorned,  he  proved  the  justness  of  their  contempt 
for  him  by  tiying  and  taking  renegado  service  with  St.  (Jci- 
mains,  just  when  he  should  have  kept  aloof  :  and  tliat 
Court  despised  him,  as  the  manly  and  resolute  men  who 
established  the  Elector  in  England  had  before  done.  He 
signed  his  own  name  to  every  accusation  of  insincciity  h\< 
enemies  made  against  him  ;  and  the  king  and  the  pretender 
alike  could  show  proofs  of  St.  John's  treachery  under  lii> 
own  hand  and  seal. 

Our  friends  kept  a  pretty  close  watch  upon  his  ni()tion> 
as  on  those  of  the  brave  and  hearty  Whig  party,  tluit  inadi 
little  concealment  of  theirs.  They  would  have  in  tin 
Elector,  and  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  effect  their 
end.  My  Lord  Marlborough  was  now  with  thcin.  Hi> 
expulsion  from  power  by  the  Tories  had  thrown  that  great 
captain  at  once  on  the  VVhig  side.  We  heard  he  was  comin!.' 
from  Antwerp  ;  and  in  fact,  on  the  day  of  the  queen's  death. 
he  once  more  landed  on  English  shore.  A  great  part  of  th- 
army  was  always  with  their  illustrious  leader  ;  even  the 
Tories  in  it  were  indignant  at  the  injustice  of  the  perseeiition 
which  tlie  Whig  officers  were  made  to  undergo.  The  chiefs 
of  these  were  in  London,  and  at  the  head  of  them  one  of 
the  most  intrepid  men  in  the  world,  the  Scots  Duke  d 
Argyle,  whose  conduct,  on  the  second  day  after  that  i ' 
which  I  have  now  brought  down  my  history,  ended,  as  sueii 
I'onesty  and  bravery  deserved  to  end,  by  establishini;  tl- 
present  royal  race  on  the  English  throne. 

Meanwhile  there  was  no  slight  difference  of  opiniu!; 
amongst  the  councillors  surrounding  the  prince,  as  to  th. 
plan  his  higliness  should  pursue.  His  female  minister  at 
Court,  fancying  she  saw  some  amelioration  in  tlie  (lueeii. 
was  for  waiting  a  few  days,  or  hours  it  might  be.  until  i. 
could  be  brought  to  her  bedside,  and  acknowledged  as  he 
heir.  Mr.  Esmond  was  for  having  him  march  thithe: 
escorted  by  a  couple  of  troops  of  Horse  Guards,  and  openly 
presenting  himself  to  the  Council.    During  the  \\  liole  of  th. 
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niirht  of  tho  29th-;j(,tl,  J„|y,  the  clon,.!  was  engaged  with 
ge..temen   of    the    uuhUxvy   profession,   whr.m    'tis    nee  1 

e.xce.-d  ng  high   rank   .n   the  army,   and   one  <,1    them 
.s,H...Hl  was  a  general,  who.  when  he  heard  th,-  Duke  o 
Marlborough  was  eonnng  on  the  oth.-r  side,  waved  his  .rutcl 
over  h,s  head  w.th  a  huz/ah,  at  the  id  a  that  he  should 
nmrrh  out  and  engage  him.     Of  the  three  secretaries  of 
.ta  e.  we  knew  that  or.e  was  devoted  to  us.     The  (iovernor 
0^  tlM.   Power  was  ours      the  two  companies  on  duty  at 
Kensmgton  barraek  M.-re  safe;    and  we  had  intellSee 

Sao:^:;'h^n:^"'  "■^"^^^^''  "^ ""  *'>^'  ^-•^  ?■--  '^  thV 

At  noon,  on  the  30th  of  July,  a  message  eame  to  the 
primes  fnends  that  the  Committee  of  Council  was  sitt  n^ 
ar  Kensmgton  Palace,  their  graces  of  Orn.onde  and  Shreu"^ 
bury,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  three  Seere 
tan.s  of  State,  being  there  assembled.     In  an     our  after 
uards  burned  ne^vs  was  brought  that  the  tvvo  great  W  ia 
duke>   Afgy  e  and  Somerset,  had  broke  into  th    CouneiN 
.ruber  Without  a  summons,  and  taken  their  .seal  at  tal^' 
Aft.   holding  a  debate  there,  the  wl.ule  party  proc  .eded  to 

nut  till  sen.sible  and  the  lords  recommended  his  grace  of 
>areusbury  as  the  fittest  person  to  take  the  vacan  p  ace 
know        And'"''''  ,h^^>I«jesty  gave  him  the  staff.asall 

Xow  or  never  was  the  time  indeed.    In  spite  of  the  Whi.' 
£i"ndT  ''t  ^'^i'''^^  '^'  '"^^'^"ty  in  t^.e  CWncil    a  d 

nl.     ;   "      .""^  *i'^  "'^"'^g^  ^^J  ^^^^  brought  (the  per 
><ma...  at  Court  not  being  auare  that  the  prince  had    uit^tcd 
■;i^lod^mgm  Kensington  Square),  and  E.smond's  ia  ant 
•".un.  aide  de  camp.  Frank  Castlewood.  putting  on^^word 

•Prtvf.fr  1.   '''"^  them  both  ;  and  went  to  her  chamber 
^SS.  "'""^  ^^  '^'"^  ^'''''  ^'^'^"t  ^^'"'i'  "-as  then 

^ti    Ul'n'Jr'^  '*'"'"'  ^'l"^  '^^^"  "'^"t  ^"  the  -King's 

-  -a.,     avern  at  Ken.Mngton.  where  our  friends  were  assem- 

::t  :  1  '"'  "T^  ^y  P^^'^"^  ^'  ■  '^-d  threes,  riding  or 

-  --u.che..  and  were  got  toget  the  upper  chamber 
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tifty-tlim'  of  tluMu  ;  tlu'ir  wrvantH,  « lu)  liad  bot^i  iiwtnutd 
to  bring  urmM  likrwiMi-,  brinj,'  bolow  in  tlic  gurdcn  of  the 
tttVi'rn.  MJuTf  tlu'v  w<'rr        vt'd  witli  <lrink.     (,ut  (.f  thb 
pirdiMi  is  a  littlo  dt)or  that  v.uIh  into  the  road  of  the  Paliu. 
and  throu^'h  this  it  was  arranged  that  njasfct-H  and  scivant 
were  to   niareli  ;     when  that  signal   was  given,   and  tliat 
Personage  appeared,  for  wlioni  all  were  waiting.    There  uat 
in  our  company  the  famous  <)ai(rr  next  in  eoinniand  to  the 
C'aptain-(;eneral   of   the    Forees,    his   graee   the   Duke  of 
Ormonde,  who  was  within  at  th(^  Council.    There  were  with 
him  two  more  lieutetumt-generals,  nine  nuijor-generals  and 
brigadiers,  hcven  colonels,  eleven  peers  of  Parliament,  and 
twenty-one  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  jiuard 
was  with  us  within  and  without  the  Palace  :  the  (luetii  Ma> 
with  us  ;   the  Council  (save  the  two  Whig  dukes,  that  iuu>t 
have  succumbed)  ;  the  day  was  our  own,  and  with  a  Inatim; 
heart  Esmond  walked  rapidly  to  the  Mall  of  Kenhiiiutun 
where  he  had  parted  with  the  prince  on  the  night  ht'im: 
For  three  nights  the  colonel  had  not  betn  lo  bed  :   tlie  lu 
had  been  passed  summoning  the  prince's  friene    togetlur 
of  whom  the  great  majority  had  no  sort  of  inkling  of  tht- 
transaction  pending  until  they  were  told  that  he  was  uctuallv 
on  th.e  spot,  and  were  summoned  to  strike  the  blow ,    Tiu 
night  before  and  after  tlie  altercation  with  the  prince,  niv 
gentleni.iii,   having  suspicions  of  his  royal  highness,  and 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  minded  to  give  iis  the  slip,  and  dv 
otf  after  his  fugitive  beauty,  had  spent,  if  the  truth  •  ui«t 
be  told,  at  the  '  Greyhound  '  tavern,  over  against  up-  Ladv 
Esmond's  house  in  Kensington  Square,  with  an  eye  on  the 
door,  lest  the  prince  should  escape  from  it.    The  niglit  before 
that  he  had  passed  in  his  boots  at  the  'Crown'  at  Houn.vlow. 
where  he  must  watch  forsooth  all  hight,  in  order  to  get  one 
moment's  glimpse  of  Beatrix  in  the  morning.    And  fate  l;ad 
decreed  that  he  was  to  have  a  fourth  nights  ride  and  wake- 
fulness before  his  business  was  ended. 

He  ran  to  the  curate's  house  in  Kensington  .Mall,  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Bates,  the  name  the  prince  went  bv.  T;. 
curate's  w  ife  said  Mr.  Bates  had  gone  abroad  verv  "eariv  in 
the  morning  in  hif^  boots,  saying  he  wa.s  going  to  the  Bi^h  v 
of  Rochester's  house  at  Chelsea.  But  the  bishop  had  bee.^ 
at  Kensington  himself  two  hours  ago  to  seek  for  Mr.  Bate?. 
and  had  returned  in  his  coach  to  his  own  hoi'se.  when  ;.r 
heard  that  the  gentleman  was  gone  thither  to  seek  him. 
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This  abscncf  ujw  rnost  .inprcmiti.jUH.  f„r  »„  |,o„r's  d.hiv 
m,,ht  cost  a  k.nKdcm      Ksn.'c.nci  had  nothing         t  bu     '^ 

a.sM-,n bed  that  Mr   (l.-or^,-  (as  u.-  .alh-d  th..  prinr.   t    •  • 
«as  not  at  hom..  but  that   K.snH„.d  would  «o  fK.J.      ,' 
.nd  taking  a  goneral's  <„a<h   tlutt  happe.iHd  to  b.    t   ,1  •' 

t^:^>^rr  "■"" ""  ''"""''y  '-^'^-'--^  to  th.  biZ;'s 

The  porter  said  tu,.  Ke,:tle,nen   were  uith  his  lordshin 
and  hsmond  ran  past  this  sentry  u,>  to  the  loekj  dTr    f 

S^d  the^th^^^  ';:^l^^'^  ''"'^  -^  -  •'-ther  prelate. 
•  \^.»'^r«  w  Mr.  George  ?  '  nays  Mr.  Esmond  ;  •  nou-  is  the 
ume.  The  b.shop  looker!  scared  ;  •  I  „ent  U  hi.s  lodiini  ' 
ne..aid  and  tJ.ey  told  me  he  was  come  h.ther.  etj  "ed 
a.  .|UK.k  a.  coach  would  carry  .ne  ;   and  he  hath  not  been 

The  colonel  burst  out  with  an  oatl»  ;  that  wa8  all  he  could 

A^iain  Lamond  went  to  the  curate's  house.  Mr  Geor^« 
lad  no  returned.  The  colonel  had  to  go  vvth  his  blank 
■^rrand  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  '  King's  A,  . '  that  wire 
.Town  very  impatient  by  thi.s  tim- 

JnJn  uJl"^  '''"'^'''''  ""^  '^^  '^^■^•"^'  *"d  looking  over  the 
SatThipT"   '^'^    ''^   '^'^   ^'•^^•"    '^^fore  Kensington 

t  "tlndin^  ""L^H 'tvl'^r-^  "^'^t  '^'  '"'"'iters'  coihes 
ere  standing),  and  the  barrack  building.     As  we  were 

^l^"]^  th,s  wind.w  in  gloomy  di.s?ourse,  ^e  hlard 

■Zil-  /,7"*r^^  blowing,  and  some  of  us  ran  to  the 

^W^toV*^^^^^^^^  r-  the  High  Street  o 

fr    v\  J  .^*^\  *  '■^g'ment  of  horse  coming. 

it  >  Ormonde  s  Guards.'  says  one 

-.n^rw'     l"'   ^-'^'  J*"'   ^'•^''^'«   oW   regiment  !  '     savs   mv 
4*^nerrti.  (.lappmg  down  his  crutch  "^       ^ 

wiitrtn'/^r'^''^'^:,'"^!?'"^"'''  regiment  that  uas  brought  from 

Westminster,  and  that  took  the  place  of  the  regiment  at 

^.n.m.ton  on  which  we  could  rely.  ''^g^ment  at 

voa       r^'P'-      ^7^  °"^  °^  ^^'^  generals  there  present 
-^u  ...re  born  under  an  unlucky  star;    I  begin  to  think 
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that  there's  no  Mr.  George,  nor  Mr.  Dragon  either.  'Tis 
not  the  peerage  I  care  for,  for  our  name  is  so  ancient  and 
famous,  that  merely  to  be  called  Lord  Lydiard  would  do 
me  no  good  ;  but  'tis  the  chance  you  promised  me  of 
fighting  Marlborough.' 

As  we  were  talking,  Castlewood  entered  the  room  with 
a  disturbed  air. 

'  What  news,  Frank  ?  '  says  the  colonel,  '  is  Mr.  George 
coming  at  last  ?  ' 

'  Damn  him,  look  here  ! '  says  Castlewood,  holding  out 
a  paper.  '  I  found  it  in  the  book — the  what  you  call  it, 
Eikum  Basilikum, — that  villain  Martin  put  it  there— he 
said  his  young  mistress  bade  him.  It  was  directed  to  me, 
but  it  was  meant  for  him  I  know,  and  I  broke  the  seal 
and  read  it.' 

The  whole  assembly  of  officers  seemed  to  suim  away 
before  Esmond's  eyes  as  he  read  the  paper  ;  all  that  was 
written  on  it  was  : — '  Beatrix  Esmond  is  sent  away  to 
prison,  to  Castlewood,  where  she  will  pray  for  happier  days.' 

'  Can  you  guess  where  he  is  V  '  says  Castlewood. 

'  Yes,'  says  Colonel  Esmond.  He  knew  full  well,  Frank 
knew  full  well  :  our  instinct  told  whither  that  traitor 
had  fled. 

He  had  courage  to  turn  to  the  company  and  say,  '  Gentle- 
men, I  fear  very  much  that  Mr.  George  will  not  be  here 
to-day  ;  something  hath  happened — and — and — I  very 
much  fear  some  accident  may  befall  him,  which  must  keep 
him  out  of  the  way.  Having  had  your  noon's  draught. 
you  had  best  pay  the  reckoning  and  go  home  ;  tlure  can 
be  no  game  where  there  is  no  one  to  play  it.' 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  went  away  without  a  word,  others 
called  to  pay  their  duty  to  her  Majesty  and  ask  for  her 
health.  The  little  army  disappeared  into  the  darkiu^ss  out 
of  which  it  had  been  called  ;  there  had  been  no  w  ntinp<, 
no  paper  to  implicate  any  man.  Some  few  officers  and 
members  of  Parliament  had  been  invited  overnight  to 
breakfast  at  the  '  King's  Arms ',  at  Kensington  ;  and  they 
had  called  for  their  bill  and  gone  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
AUGUST  1st,  1714 

'Does   my  mistress   know  of  tl.is  ?  '   Esmond  asked  of 

frank,  as  thev  walked  along 

fJ!^  mother  found  the  letter  in  the  book,  on  the  toilet- 

J  'M  .u  "*  '"''"u  '^  ^'^^  ^^'^  »^^d  left  home,'  Frank 
said  Mother  met  her  on  the  stairs,  with  her  hand  upon 
the  door   trymg  to  enter,  and  never  left  her  after  that  till 

"  r';;  m"!^-  .."^  f  ^  "^^  ^'^^^  of  Poking  at  it  there 
nor  had  Martm  the  chance  of  telling  him.  I  believe  the 
poor  devil  meant  no  harm,  though  I  half  killed  him  •  he 
thought  'twas  to  Beatrix's  brother  he  was  bringing'  the 

Frank  never  said  a  word  of  reproach  to  me,  for  having 
brought  t_he  vil  am  amongst  us.  As  we  knocked  at  the 
door  I  said  ;    'When  will  the  horses  be  ready  't  '     Frank 

moment.''  '^"''  '^'"^'  '''''  '"'"'"^'  ^^'^^^^^^^  that 

^^'^7^nt  up  and  bade  adieu  to  our  mistress;    she  vas 
ma  dreadfu    state  of  agitation  by  this  time,  and  tha 
b..hop  was  wi  h  her  whose  company  she  was  so  fond  of. 

Did  you  tell  h,m   my  lord,'  says  Esmond,  '  that  Beatrix 
«..  at  Castlewood  V  '    The  bishop  blushed  and  stammered  • 

'Vou  served  the  villain  right,'  broke  out  Mr.  Esmond 
and  he  has  lost  a  crown  by  what  you  told  him.' 

.he'-' r nofkin?^''^"^^^  ^^^'^^- '  «^""^^'  «-^y''  ->•« 

l.avf-\3  rP^!/'*^  ^f'^''  ^^y^  Esmond;    'he  may  not 
hau  gone  to  Ca.stleux)od  ;    pray  God,  it  is  not  too  ktc' 

about  nvX  ''^^J'!I^^^'''S  out  with  some  hanales  phrases 

bout  loyalty  and    he  sacredness  of  the  sovereign's  person  : 

,l^'"""^/*,^^"ly  bade  liim  hold  his  tongCe,  bum  all 

pp..  and  take  care  of  Lady  Castlewood  :    and   It)   five 

Sin  Ptho  ^"^  *^^"^  ''^'':  in  the  saddle,  John  Lockwood 
t^fh md  them,  ndmg  towards  Castlexvood  at  a  rapid  pace 

bu  ..IhT  T^  ^f  *u  ^^^t^"'  ^^'^^^'n  "'^«  «'i«"ld  meet  us 
klr  ^,?^^'^\«d'  .the  porter  from  Castlewood,  John's 
father,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  Hexham  tiying-coach 
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wAo  slept  the  nighb  at  Alton.  Lockwood  said  his  yount; 
mistress  had  arrived  at  home  on  Wednesday  night,  and 
this  morning,  Friday,  liad  dispatched  him  \,ith  a  i)acket 
for  my  lady  at  Kensington,  saying  the  letter  was  of  great 
importance. 

We  took  the  freedom  to  break  it.  while  Lockwood  staml 
with  wonder,  and  cried  out  liis  '  Lord  bless  me's  '.  and 
'Who'd  a  thought  it's',  at  the  sight  of  his  young  lord, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  these  seven  years. 

The  packet  from  Beatrix  contained  no  news  of  importance 
at  all.  It  war  written  in  a  jocular  strain,  affecting  to  niakc 
light  of  her  captivity.  She  asked  wheiher  she  might  have 
leave  to  visit  Mrs.  Tusher,  or  to  walk  beyond  the  court 
and  the  garden-wall.  She  gave  news  of  the  peacocks-,  and 
a  fawn  she  had  there.  She  bade  her  mother  send  her 
certain  gowns  and  smocks  by  old  Lockwood  ,  she  sent  her 
duty  to  a  certain  person,  if  certain  other  persons  permitted 
her  to  take  such  a  freedom  ;  how  that,  as  she  was  not 
able  to  play  cards  with  him,  she  hoped  he  would  r(>ad 
good  books,  such  as  Dr.  Atterbury's  sermons  and  Eikon 
Basilike  :  she  was  going  to  read  good  books  :  she  thoujrlit 
her  pretty  mamma  would  like  to  know  she  was  not  crying 
her  eyes  out. 

'  Who  is  in  the  house  besides  you,  Lockwood  ?  '  says  the 
colonel. 

'  There  be  the  laundry-maid,  and  the  kitchen-maid, 
Madam  Beatrix's  maid,  the  man  from  London,  and  that 
be  all ;  and  lie  sleepeth  in  my  lodge  away  from  the  niaid!>,' 
says  old  Lockwood. 

Esmond  scribbled  a  line  with  a  pencil  on  the  note,  giving 
it  to  the  old  man,  and  bidding  him  go  on  to  his  lady.  We 
knew  why  Beatrix  had  been  so  dutiful  on  a  sudden,  and 
why  she  spoke  of  Eikon  Basilike.  She  writ  this  letter  tu 
put  the  prince  on  the  scent,  and  the  porter  out  of  the  way. 

'  We  have  a  fine  moonlight  night  for  riding  on.'  says 
Esmond  ;  '  Frank,  we  may  reach  Castlewood  in  time  yet.' 
All  the  way  along  they  made  inquiries  at  the  post-liouses. 
when  a  tall  young  gentleman  in  a  grey  suit,  with  a  light- 
brown  periwig,  just  the  colour  of  my  lord's,  l\ad  been  seen 
to  pass.  He  had  set  oli  at  six  that  morning,  and  we  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  He  rode  almost  as  quickly  a.s  ve 
had  done  ;  he  was  seven  hours  ahead  of  us  still  when  w 
reached  the  last  stage. 


A  MOONLIGHT  RIDE  A-.-i 

We  rode  over  Castlewood  Downs  before  the  breakincr  of 
dawn.  We  passed  the  very  spot  where  the  ear  was  upset 
fourteen  years  smee  ;  and  Mohun  lay.  The  village  wa«» 
not  up  yet,  nor  the  forge  lighted,  as  we  rode  through  it 
passing  by  the  elms,  where  the  rooks  were  still  rootting' 
and  by  the  ehureh,  and  over  the  bridge.  We  got  off  oui^ 
horses  at  the  bridge  and  walked  up  to  the  gate 

'If  she  IS  safe,'  says  Frank,  trembling,  and' his  honest 
eves  hll.ng  with  tears,  'a  silver  statue^  to  Our  Ladv  • ' 
He  was  going  to  rattle  at  the  great  iron  knoeker  on 'the 
oak  gate  ;    but  Esmond  stopped  his  kinsman's  hand.     He 

l'!ii '"'  """u  ^f  f '  ^"',  ""■"  ^'^P^^'  1"«  o^^"  despairs  and 
griefs,  too  :  but  he  spoke  noc  a  word  of  these  to  his  eom- 
panion,  or  showed  anv  signs  of  emotion 

He  went  and  tapped  at  the  little  window  at  the  porter's 
lodge  gently,  but  repeatedly,  until  the  man  eame  to  the  bars 
fJK;nslng[:„.    -^'^^^'^-'^-go^t;   it  was  the  servant 

•My  Lord  Castlewood  and  Colonel  Esmond.'  we  said 
from  below.       Open  the  gate  and  let  us  in  without  any 

'My  Lord  Castlewood  ?  '   .says  the  other;     'my  lord's 
hero,  and  m  bed.'  -^ 

-Open  d— n  you,'  says  Castlewood,  with  a  eurse. 
1  shall  open  to  no  one,'  says  the  man,  shuttincr  the 

at  the  porter,  but  Esmond  again  held  hi.s  hand. 

lliere  are  more  ways  than  one,'  savs  he,   'of  enterin^r 

-  !>  a  great  house  as  this.'     Frank  grumbled  that  the  wc^^T 

.^a u>  was  half  a  mile  round.     '  But  I  know  of  a  .v.y  thaf 

ot  a  hundred  yards  off,'  says  Mr.  Esmond  ;   anc'iadin^ 

H^  kinsman  elose  along  the  wall,  and  by  the  shrubs   which 

d  now  grown  thiek  on  what  had  been  an  old  moa    Tbou 

njuse,  they  eame  to  the  buttre.ss,  at  the  side  of  .vhieh 

oorF^,n'"^""rT:.  "■'"■"*'  ^^'^^  ^""^^''^  ""'t's  private 

nt  h,^  K       "^  '^"I'^T^  "P  *"  *•••■''  ^^^^^y-  l^'-"ke  a  pane 

lat  had  been  mended,  and  touched  the  spring  inside   and 

t'H' ^vo  gent  emen  passed  in  that  wav.  treadin^r  as  liahtlv 

(■ourt  ovr    1  •  f  1\  '" -"'"g  through  the  passage  into  the 
It.  oxer  whieh  the  dawn  was  now  reddening,  and  where 
tho  tountain  plashed  in  the  silence. 

Uiey  sped   instantly   to   the  porter's  lodge,   where   tlie 
'"""-  liad  not  fastened  his  door  that  led  into  the  court! 
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and  pistol  in  hand  oanic  upon  the  terrified  wretcli.  and 
bade  liim  be  silent.  Then  they  asked  him  (Esmond's  head 
reeled,  and  he  almost  fell  as  he  spoke)  when  Lord  Castle- 
wood  had  arrived  '!  He  said  on  the  previous  evciiinii, 
about  eight  of  the  elock. — '  And  what  then  ?  '—His  loid- 
siiip  supped  with  his  sister. — '  Did  the  man  wait  ?  "  Yes. 
he  and  my  lady's  maid  both  waited  :  the  other  sorvant> 
made  the  supper  ;  and  there  was  no  wipe,  and  they  ( ould 
jlive  his  lordship  but  milk,  at  which  he  grumbled  :  aiul- 
and  Madam  Beatrix  kept  Miss  Lucy  always  in  the  room 
with  her.  And  there  being  a  bed  across  the  court  in  tlie 
chaplain's  room,  she  had  arranged  my  lord  was  to  sleep 
there.  Madam  Beatrix  had  come  downstairs  laughintr  uitn 
the  maids,  and  had  locked  herself  in,  and  my  lord  l.ad 
stood  for  a  while  talking  to  her  through  the  dooi  and 
she  laughing  at  him.  And  then  he  paced  the  "ourt  aw  le. 
and  she  came  again  to  the  upper  window  ;  aiid  my  h  rd 
implored  her  to  come  down  ai\d  walk  in  the  room  :  hut 
she  would  not,  and  laughed  at  him  again,  and  shut  tiie 
window  ;  and  so  my  lord  uttering  what  seemed  curses,  but 
in  a  foreign  language,  went  to  the  chaplain's  room  to  bed. 

'  Was  this  all  ?  ' — '  All,'  the  w.a  swore  upon  his  honour : 
'  all  as  he  hoped  to  be  saved. — Stop,  there  was  one  thine 
more.  ^ly  lord,  on  arriving,  and  once  or  twice  durini; 
supper,  did  kiss  his  sister  as  was  natural,  and  she  ki--fd 
him.'  At  this  Esmond  ground  his  teeth  with  rag«  and 
wellnigh  throttled  the  amazed  miscreant  who  was  s])e,ir;;i.L'. 
whereas  Castlewood,  seizing  hold  of  his  cousin's  hand.  Ii:>: 
into  a  great  fit  of  laughter. 

■  If  it  amuses  thee,'  says  Esmond  in  French,  '  that  voiir 
sister  should  be  exchanging  of  kisses  with  a  stranger,  i  frar 
poor  Beatrix  will  give  thee  plenty  of  sport." — Esr.i^nd 
darkly  thought,  how  Hamilton,  Ashburnham.  had  iHtv!' 
been  masters  of  those  roses  that  the  young  princes  iip- 
were  now  feeding  on.  He  sickened  at  that  notion.  Ki: 
eiieek  was  desecrated,  her  beauty  tarnished  :  sliaiiie  ar/; 
lionour  stood  between  it  and  him.  The  love  was  de;iQ 
witliin  him  ;  had  she  a  crown  to  bring  him  with  her  1  •>>. 
he  fpjt  that  both  would  degrade  him. 

Hut  this  wrath  against  Beatrix  did  not  lessen  ill"  rtnL':,- 
feelings  of  the  colonel  against  the  man  who  had  been  t:.. 
occasion  if  not  tne  cause  of  the  evil.  Frank  sat  duwn  ■ : 
a  stone  bench  in  the  courtyard,  and  fairly  fell  asleep,  wi.  i' 
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Esmond  paced  up  and  down  the  .ourt,  debating  what 
should  ensue.  W  hat  mattered  how  much  or  how  httlo  had 
passed  between  tl.e  prince  and  the  poor  faithless  g  fv 
Tliey  were  amved  m  time  perhaps  to'  rescue-  her  pe?s  '  ' 
but  not  her  m.nd  ;  had  she  not  instigated  the  young  prince 
tu  come  to  her  ;  suborned  servants,  dismissed  otheS  o 
that  she  might  communicate  with  him  .'  The  treacherous 
neart  w.th.n  her  had  surrendered,  though  the  place  was 
^fe:  and  ,t  was  to  win  this  that  he  had  given  a  mX 
4rugg  e  ard  devotion  ;  this,  that  she  was  ready  to  give 
.vvay  for  tl.e  bnbe  of  a  coronet  or  a  wink  of  the  princi^s 

_  When  he  had  thought  his  thoughts  out  he  shook  up  poor 
Frank  from  his  sleep,  who  rose  yawning,  and  said  £•  had 
o.a  dreammg  of  Clotilda.  'You  musi  back  me  says 
L,mond.    m  what  I  am  going  to  do.     I  have  been  thinking 

r.a    yonder  scoundrel   may  have   been   in.structed   to  tell 

^^'^7'  ^nd  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  a  lie      if 
3..  ue  .hall  find  it  out  from  the  gentleman  who  is  asleep 
?^  ^1;..  tl"  '^  '•''  d-^^'-J^ading  to  my  lady'.s  rooms  '  (so 
-'      rK     i^  '•^"'"lat  the  north-west  angle  of  the  house) 

-r  1    the  door  IS  barred  as  he  saith.'     \\e  tried  •   it  was 

r.d.-ed  a.s  the  lackey  had  said,  closed  within  ' 

„    It  may  have  been  open  and  .shut  after^^ards,'  savs  poor 

':7^L wl^ '  ^^""'^^^^ ^'  -^  '^-'y  ^-  -^ ^^'^ 

■  Uliat  will  you  do.  Harry,  if-if  wl-  t  that  fellow  saith 

Tu^^r  T  "'''^"^•  '     '^^'^    >-^^""«  "^an  looked  sc^ed 
nd  tn.htened  into  h...  kinsma-      face  ;    I  dare  .av  it  wore 
■■'>  v^ry  pleasant  expression. 

P  nv?/'  ^''7  ^"^  ''"  ''^'^^'''-         ■  ^^-^  stories  agree.'  savs 

-t^  «hat   had   been   his  own  chamber  now  for   uellnigh 

;.;-and-tuentv  years.     A  candle  uas  st,ll  burnin-    .nd  the  ' 

-rui.e  a,ieep  dre=..sed  on  the   bed-E.>mond  did'  nor   care 

:  ,"f '!"«  *   ''''''\.  'The  pnnce  started   up   in   h,.s   bed, 

-n;.  tau  men  in  his  chamber:    '  Qm  ,,t  la  f  '  ,<av.s  he 

'-<i^  t.)ok  a  pistol  froni  under  his  pillou .  "'        ' 

'     -  trie  Marqui.-,  of  E.-smond.'  sav.s  the  colonel    '  cr-me 

-    :';;'"ra^  his  Majesty  to  his  hous;  of  Castlewood.  and 

'  "Tt  ot  what   liath  happened  in   London.     Pursuant 

MHg.s  orders.  I  passed  the  ni^ht  before  last,  after 

tiis  Majes.        in   waiting  up<jn   the  friends  of  the 
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kinjj.  It  is  n  pity  thai,  his  Majesty's  dosiro  to  soo  tlio 
country  and  to  visit  our  poor  house  should  have  (uustd 
the  kiiijr  to  quit  Ixindon  without  notice  yesterday,  wlun 
the  opportuiiity  happened  which  in  all  human  prdhabilitv 
may  not  occur  ajjain  ;  and  had  the  king  not  chosoii  ti. 
ride  to  ('astlewood,  the  ]»rii  >  of  Wales  mieht  have  4m 
at  St.  James's.'  ^  ' 

'  'Sdeath  !  gentlemen,"  says  the  prince,  starting  off  hi^ 
l)ed,  whereon  he  w.is  lying  in  his  clothes,  '  the  doctor 
was  with  me  yesterday  morning,  and  after  watching  bv 
my  sister  all  niglit,  told  me  I  might  not  hope  to  sec  tlie 
(pieen.' 

'  It  would  have  been  otherwis?,'  says  Esmond,  with  aiiotlu  r 
how  ;  '  as.  by  this  time,  the  queen  may  be  dead  in  spite 
of  the  doctor.  The  Council  was  met,  anew  treasurer  was 
appointed,  the  troops  were  devoted  to  the  king's  cause: 
and  fifty  loyal  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  names  of  this 
kingdom  were  assembled  to  accom{)any  the  Prince  of  ^^■alt  >. 
who  might  h  .ve  been  tlie  acknowledged  heir  of  the  tlinmr 
or  the  possessor  of  it  by  this  time,  had  your  Majcstv  hmI 
chosen  to  take  the  air.  We  were  ready';  there  was"  oijv 
one  person  that  failed  us.  your  Majesty's  gracious " 

•  Morbleu  !  monsieur,  you  give  me  too  much  Majt-stv 
said  the  prince  :   who  had  now  risen  up  and  seemed  to  Iv 
looking  to  one  of  us  to  help  him  to  his  coat.     But  neitlirr 
stirred. 

•  We  shall  take  care.'  says  Esmond,  '  not  much  (ifte;k: 
to  offend  in  that  particular.' 

■  \\\\Ri  mean  you,  my  lord  ?  '  says  the  prince,  ant: 
muttered  something  about  a  guet-d-pcns,  which  Esmoiid 
caught  up. 

"  The  snare,  sir,'  .said  he.  '  was  not  of  our  layiiiir :  it  i- 
not  we  that  invited  you.     We  came  to  avenge, 'and  nut  t 
compa.ss.  the  dishonour  of  our  family.' 

'  Dishonour  !  Morbleu  !  there  has  been  no  disluiiour. 
says  the  prince,  turning  scarlet,  '  only  a  little  liarml— 
})laying.' 

•  That  was  meant  to  end  serioush'.' 
'  I  .swear,'  the  prince  broke  out  imj)etuousIy,  "  u|-ii  i:.-. 

honour  of  a  gentleman,  my  lords ' 

That  we  arrived  in  time.  Xo  wrong  hath  httn  d-n-. 
I- rank,'  say.s  Colonel  Esmond,  turning  round  t.  viur.; 
Castlcwood.  who  stood  at  the  door  as  the  talk  \\a>  L'oin: 
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on.  '  See  !  hero  is  a  paper  wherer.n  liis  Maj«;sty  hath 
deigned  to  commence  some  v.Tses  in  honour,  or  dishf)nour 
of  Beatrix  Hen;  js  mad'tmt  and  flammc,  cruellc  and 
nbfUe,  and  arwo-ur  »nd  jour,  in  the  royal  writing  and 
-pelling  Had  the  gracious  lov(;r  heen  happy,  he.  hud  not 
pa.iM.d  his  time  in  sighinK.'  In  fact,  and  actually  as  ho 
uai  spf^aking,  P^smond  cast  his  eyes  down  towards  the 
table,  and  saw  a  paper  on  which  my  young  prince  had 
hK-en  8crawhng  a  madrigal,  that  was  to  ^finish  liis  charmer 
n  the  morrow, 

•  Sir,'  says  the  prince,  burning  with  rage  (l,e  had  assumed 
u^  royal  coat  unassisted  by  this  time),  •  did  I  c(.me  liere 
to  r-ceive  insults  ?  ' 

To  confer  them,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,'  says  the 
^  lonel.  with  a  very  low  bow,  '  and  the  gentlemen  of  our 
raraiiy  are  come  to  thank  you.' 

Malediction  !  'says  the  young  man.  tears  starting  into 
ni^  eyes  with  helpless  rage  and  mortification.  •  What  will 
vou  with  me,  gentlemen  ".'  ' 

•  If  your  Majesty  will  please  to  enter  the  next  apartment  ' 
-ays   Lsmond,   preserving  his  grave   tone,   ■  I   have  som. 
papers  there  which  I  would  gladly  submit  to  you,  and  by 
v.ur  permission   I   will  lead  the  way  ;  '   and,"^  takii-ir  the 
'aper  up,  and  backing  before  the  prince  with   very  "reat 

remony,   Mr.   Esmond   passed  into   the   little  chapPain's 
■|.^ra.  through  which  we  had  just  entered  into  the  ..ouse  — 

K^ase  to  set  a  chair  for  his  Majesty,   Frank.'  savs  the 

'  I'.nel  to  his  companion,  who  wondered  almost  as'  much 
u  n:i.>  scene,  and  was  as  much  puzzled  by  it,  as  the  other 
t':tur  m  It      Then  going  to  the  crypt  over"'the  mantelpiece, 

:>  «.l'>nel  opened  it.  and  drew  thence  the  papers  wliieh  -^o 
■'  ni  nad  lain  there. 

H^-^.•.   may  it   please  your  Majesty.'   -ays  he,   •  is   the 

atrr.t  ot  Marquis  .sent  over  by  your  roval  father  at  St 
•''-raiains  to  V  iscount  Ca.stlewood.  mv  father  :  here  i.,  tlie 
»::n-^.-ied  certificate  of  my  father's  niarriaue  to  my  mother, 
tr.'l  ...t  mv  birth  and  christening  :  I  was  -hristened  of  that 
'-liS-'R  uf  which  your  sainted  sire  gave  all  tiirou"!'.  life  so 
■nimnu'  example.  These  are  my  titles,  dear  Frank' and  this 
^r^r  i  d.>  with  them  :  here  go  baptism  ar.d  marriage, 
in.l:>r'^  the  marquisat.-  and  the  aus^u^t  si;.m-manual,  with 
wu.'i  v-Air  predecessor  was  pleased  t-^  honour  our  race.' 
-•-''    -   w.-m«jnd  spi.-ke  he  set  the  pa^.er^  burning  in  the 
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brnsier.     '  Vou  will  please,  sir,  to  remember,'  he  coiitimuHi 
*  that  our  family  hath  ruim'd  itself  by  fidelity  to  yours 
that  my  grandfather  s{M'nt  his  estate,  and  gave  his  bhw 
and  his  son  to  die  for  your  service  ;    that  my  dear  lord, 
grandfather  (for  lord  you  are  now,  Frank,  by  right  m<* 
title  too)  died  for  the  same  cause  ;  that  my  poorkinsw  (.man 
my  father's  second  wife,  after  giving  away  her  honour  t.^ 
your  wicked  perjured  race,  sent  all  her  wealth  to  tlu'  kin.' 
and  got  in  return  that  precious  title  that  lies  in  ashes  ami 
this  inestimable  yard  of  blue  ribbon.     I  lay  this  at  voiir 
feet  and  stamp  upon  it  :    I  draw  this  sword,  and  break  it 
and  deny  you  ;    and,  had  you  completed  the  wroii.r  vou 
designed  us,  by  Heaven  I  would  have  driven  it  thro'u.rh 
your  heart,  and  no  more  pardoned  you  than  your  fatli'i 
pardoned  Monmouth.     Frank  will  do  the  same,  wont  vou 
cousin  '/  '  ' 

Frank,  who  had  been  looking  on  with  a  stupid  air  at  tl, 
papers  as  they  flamed  in  the  old  brasier,  took  out  his  sword 
and  broke  it,  holding  his  head  down  :— '  I  go  with  niv 
cousin,'   says   he,   giving   Esmond  a  grasp  of  the  hand 

.Mar(|uis  or  not,  by ,  I  stand  by  him  any  day.    I  bt- • 

your  Majesty's  pardon  for  swearing  ;   that  is— that  is-Im 
for  the  Elector  of  Hanover.     It's  all  your  Majestvs  om 
fault.     The  queen's  dead  most  likely  by  this  time.    And 
you  might  have  been  king  if  you  hadn't  come  daiu'liii 
after   Trix  '.  ^    " 

'  Tiius  to  lose  a  crown,'  says  the  young  prince,  startin- 
up,  and  speaking  French  in  his  eager  way  ;  '  to  lose  tli. 
ovehest  Moman  in  the  world  ;  to  lose  the  loyalty  of  suii 
Jiearts  as  yours,  is  not  this,  my  lords,  enough  of  humilia- 
tion J— Marquis,  if  I  go  on  my  knees  will  you  pardon  me  - 
^o  I  can't  do  that,  but  I  can  oifer  vou  reparation,  that 
of  honour,  that  of  gentlemen.  Favour  me  by  crossiinT  tiir 
sword  with  mine  :  yours  is  broke— see,  yonder  iif  tht 
armoire  are  two  ;  '  and  the  prince  took  them  out  as  ea^'er 
as  a  boy,  and  held  them  towards  Esmond  :—  Ah  !  vou  will : 
Merci,  monsieur,  merci  /  ' 

Extremely  touched  by  this  immense  mark  of  condescm- 
sion  and  repentance  for  wrong  done,  Colonel  Esmond  bowea 
down  so  low  as  almost  to  kiss  the  gracious  vouii"  liand 
that  conferred  on  him  such  an  honour,  and  took  liis  guard 
in  SI  ence.  The  swords  were  no  sooner  met,  than  Castlr- 
wood  knocked  up  Esmond's  with  the  blade  of  his  "un, 
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«hi(l.  ho  had  broke  off  .short  at  the  shell  ;   and  the  colonel 
alliiiu  back  a  step  (IropfH-d  his  point  with  another  v.-rv 
lo«  hmv  and  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied 

■hh  fnen,  viamil,:  says  the  young  prince,' who  was 
a  l.oy,  and  ahu:nvh  boy,  Ul  ne  non.  reste  <,n\ui,  cho.s. 
amrr  he  placed  Ins  sword  upon  the  table,  and  the  fin^c^rs 
nli.s  two  hands  upon  his  breast  :-'  We  have  -  ne  nu.re 
thinutodo,  says  he;  '  you  do  not  divine  it  ?  '  H.  stretched 
out  his  arms  :— '  Emhmsmnfi  nou.s  !  ' 

The  talk  was  scarce  over  when  Beatrix  entered  the 
room  :-\\  hat  came  she  to  seek  there  ?  Sho  started  and 
tunud  pale  at  the  sight  of  her  brother  and  kinsman  drawn 
n^^bS:"  ^""^^^-^'^d-'  -d  I-P-«  yet  smouldering 

Charming  Beatrix  '  says  the  prince,  with  a  blush  which 

b..  an  0  h.m  very  well,  '  these  lords  have  eome  a-horseba  k 

from  London,  where  my  sister  lies  in  a  despaired  state  and 

'.vhere  her  successor   makes  himself  desired.     Pardorl   me 

!  ";y/-;apade  of  last  evening.     I  had  been  so  lon."a 

.rM-back,  and  my  horse  naturally  bore  me  towards  y(,u 
tound  you  a  queen  in  your  little  court,  where  you  deigned 
;  HUcrtain  -^ae.     Present  my  homages  to  your  maids 
hon..ur.     I  sighed  as  you  slept,  under  tlie  window  of  you 
,ha.nber.  and  then  retired  to  seek  rest  in  my  own.     It^was 
^^  that    these  gentlemen   agreeably   roused   me.     Yes 
milorch    for   that    is    a   happy  day  that  makes    a    prince 

^':    t  a    tl^'  ""\''^r% '''''  '^  ^'"  ''^""''y^ ^^'th  «uch  a  noble 

^  '  u?'\!l  *^^  *^J^'^"''  ""^  ^^"^""d-     Mademoiselle, 

:     H  r  ^'"•^^  >'^"'"  ^'^^^h  t«  t«^^n  -^     I  saw  it  in  the  hangar 

u'  r  ^."'";  marquis  must  be  dropping  with  sleep.'      ^ 

UM  ,t  please  the  king  to  breakfast  before  he  goes  ':  ' 

u>  all  Beatrix  could  say.     The  roses  had  shuddered  out 

n.  r,. Leeks  ;   her  eyes  were  glaring  ;  she  looked  quite  old. 

■^    an  e  up  to  Ksmond  and  hissed  out  a  word  or  two   — 

1.  1  did  not  love  you  before,  cousin,'  says  she,  '  think  how 

;'    '-  I'H  T'-      i^  "T^^  ^"""^^  «*^^'  "'^  doubt  she  would 
-a- .l..d  Esmond  :  she  looked  at  him  as  if  she  could. 
Bit  ur  keen  words  gave  no  wound  to  Mr.  Esmond  :   his 

•  :  ;' ''..iT  ^'1-     ^^'.  ''^  '^°^^d  ^*  '^^'•'  he  wondered 
^t  ne      ,,  d  have  loved  her.     His  love  of  ten  years 

-      ';.      ^*^"  d«Y'n  dead  on  the  spot,  at  the  Kensington 
•    "i.   .here  Frank  brought  him  the  note  out  of  Elkon 
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Jidftilikr.  The  prini-e  hliiL^hi'd  ntui  bowod  low ,  an  she  trazt^ 
at  him.  niid  (juitti'd  the  chiunlH>r.  I  have  nevtT  sihii  lier 
from  tluxt  (lay. 

Horsivs  were  fetched  and  put  to  the  chariot  jH'csctitly. 
My  h)rd  rode  outside,  and  as  for  Ksinotid  h(^  was  so  tind 
that  he  was  no  sooner  in  tlie  earriaj^e  than  he  fell  a-ltrp 
and  never  woke  till  night,  as  tlie  coach  came  into  Altoi'.. 

As  we  drove  to  the  '  Bell  Itui  '  cumes  a  mitred  coach  uitii 
our  old  friend  Lockwocxl  beside  the  coachman.  My  Lady 
C'astlewood  and  the  bishop  were  inside;  she  gave  a  li;!, 
scream  when  she  saw  us.  The  t«()  coaches  entered  thf  in.i 
almost  together  ;  the  landlord  and  people  coming  out  uitii 
lights  to  welcome  the  visitors. 

We  in  our  coach  sprang  out  of  it.  as  soon  as  ever  «»•  >.i\v 
t  he  dear  lady,  and  above  all.  the  doctor  in  his  cassock.    W!  at 
w  as  the  news  t    Was  there  yet  time  ?    Was  the  (jueen  aliu  ; 
These  questions  were  put  hurriedly,  as  Boniface  stood  \,a:t 
iiig  before  his  noble  guests  to  bow'-  them  up  the  staii . 

•  Is  she  safe  ?  '  was  w iiat  Lady  Castlewood  w hispt  r- d  n 
a  flutter  to  Esmond. 

'  All's  well,  thank  God,'  says  he,  as  the  fond  lady  :  ,  k 
his  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  called  him  her  preserver  a:  i  Iwi 
dear.    She  wasn't  thinking  of  queeui  and  crowns. 

TJie  bishop's  news  was  reassuring  :  at  leasi  all  \va>  n.t 
lost  ;  the  queen  yet  breathed  or  was  alive  when  tluv  ktt 
London,  six  hours  since.  C  It  was  Lady  Castlcwvuxi  «:  > 
insisted  on  coming,'  the  doctor  said  ;)  Argyle  had  mai  iitil 
up  regiments  from  Portsmouth,  and  sent  abroad  for  ii.M 
the  Whigs  were  on  the  alert,  a  pest  on  them  (I  am  nut  ?ur^ 
but  the  bishop  swore  as  he  spoke),  and  so  too  were  our  jn  •  pk 
And  all  might  be  saved,  if  only  the  prince  could  i'.  .>: 
London  in  time.  We  called  for  horses,  instantly  to  i- :.:: 
to  London.  We  never  w  eat  up  poor  crestfallen'  Boiiiia  r  • 
stairs,  but  into' our  coaches  again.  The  prince  aiui  '... 
])nme  minister  in  one,  Esmond  in  the  other,  witli  uniy  ;., 
dear  mistress  as  a  companion. 

Castlewood  galloped  forwards  on  horseback  to  <:atlu:  ;;. 
prince's  friends,  and  warn  them  of  his  coming.  We  tr.r.  La 
through  the  night.  Esmond  discoursing  j  liis  ^li^^Iv^« 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  ;  of  Ca>tl<.-.\.'<'ii- 
ride  and  his  ;  of  the  prince's  generous  beliaviour  aiui  t-.: 
lecunciliation.  The  night  seemed  short  enough  ;  ana  ::.; 
starlit  hours  passed  away  serenely  in  that  fond  (.(.in.i-a::;'. 
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S..  ur  came  ulrmK  tin-  road  ;  thr  hinlK.p's  (•.,acl.  hr-adin.' 
.,.ir> :  ami,  with  sonic  d.-biys  in  procuriiiK  horses,  «(•  u,,? 
r  "ammf-r.srnith  about  four  o'cNxk  on  Sunday  n.ornir.e 
,.rst  of  Au«ust,  and  half  an  hour  aftr-r.  it^nuu  tht-Ii 
on;rht  day.  ««•  rod,-  hy  my  Lady  Waruicks  h.msc.  and  so 
iuuii  the  street  of  Kensington. 

Karly  as  the  hour  was,  there  uus  a  bustle  in  tlie  street  and 
nia.^.v  ])eoph'  moving  to  and  fro.  K.,und  the  L'at(^  leadintr 
f.)  the  palaee,  where  the  yuard  is,  there  was  rspeciallv 
a  irr.at  crowd.  Anfl  the  each  ah.ad  of  us  st(,pped.  anil 
'he  h'shop  s  man  «ot  down  to  know  w  hat  the  eonc(,urse 
ni^Mfit  ■/ 

Th'To  presently  came  from  <.ut  of  the  ^ate  :   Horse  fJuards 

uith  their  trumpets,  and  a  .  ompany  of  heralds  with  their 

rabard.     T.ie  trumpets  hlcw.  and  the  herald-at-arms  came 

tiuaiTl  and  proclaimed  C.rjm.E,  by  the  yrace  of  (iod    of 

!   r"?;'  li'^'tajn-i' ranee   and  Ireland,  Kin^,  Defender  of  the 

i  hiith.    And  the  pef)ple  shouted,  '  (iod  save  the  Kiny  •  ' 

'      Among   the  crowd   shouting  and   waving  their   hats     I 

au-ht  sight  of  one  sad  face,  which  I  had  known  all  my  life 

-i    ru""'^7  "\*"Y  ^''^''^i--*-     It  uas  no  r,ther  than  poor 
.'Ir.  Holt  s    wjio  had  shf.ped  over  to  England  to  witness 

:■•  riiuinph  of  the  good  cause  ;  and  now  beheld  its  enemi<-s 
VI.  t.,r:ous  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  Knglish  per,ple. 
lu-uuor  fellow  had  fori^ot  to  huzzah  or  to  take  his  hat  off 
intii  nis  neighbours  in  the  cnnsd  remarked  his  want  .;f 
'.vaity.  and  cursed  him  for  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  when  he 
ruetui.y  uncovered  and  began  to  cheer.  Sure  he  was  the 
n.-r  unlucky  of  men  :  he  never  played  a  game  but  he  lost 
t.  .r  eniiaged  in  a  conspiracy  but  'twas  certain  to  end  in 
ue-t^at.    I  .sa^y  him  in  Flanders  after  this,  whence  he  went 

'  K..nie  to  the  head  (juarters  of  his  Order  ;  and  actuallv 
^a!)|>ar(.^  among  us  in  America,  very  old,  and  busv,  and 
"petuL  1  am  not  sure  that  lie  did  not  assume  the  hatchet 
ir..  moccasins^  there  :  and.  attired  in  a  blanket  and  war- 
■'i-r.  ^kulk  ibout  a  missionary  amonj^st  the  Indians.  He 
■i<^  ouried  ui  our  neighbouring  province  of  Marvland  now 

■rif  ""  ■»!"'?  V''''  *"""■  ''"'^  ^  "-'-""^J  <'f  '^^^^h  above  hiru  ; 
^-aer  which  that  unquiet  spirit  is  for  ever  at  peace. 

J^'-^itiie  sound  of  King  George's  trumpets,  ail  the  vain 
•llP'rs  ut  the  weak  and  foolish  young  pretender  were  blown 
»U'.      and  \Mth  that  music,  too,  I  niav  say,  the  drama 
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«)f  my  own  lifo  wuh  nidnl.     That  liiippim'ss.  \vlii(  h  h.uii 
Hiil>si«(|U(«iitly  crowned  it.  cannot  bv  written  in  words:    t. 
of  its  nature  sacred  and  secret,  and  not  to  he  spokvii  ,.t 
thoiijih  the  heart  be  ever  so  full  , /  thankfuhi<>ss.  sav..  t" 
Heaven  and  the  One   Kar  ah>n«>     \o  one  fond   beinc.  the 
truest  and  tenderest  and  ptnest  wife  ever  man  uas  hlc.„,i 
witli.     As  I  think  of  the  inunense  happin<'SH  which  \\a^  n 
store  for  me.  and  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of  that  |n\> 
wliicli.  for  so  many  yeai  ;.  hath  bh»sse<l  me,  I  own  to  a  tr.i:i. 
port  <.f  wonder  and  gratitude  for  such  a  J)oon— nay.  am 
thankful  to  liave  been  endowed  with  a  heart  capahlc  ,f 
fechng  and  knowing  the  immense  beauty  and  vahic  ot  thf 
gift  wiiicii  (Jod  hath  bestowed  upon  me".     Sure.  h»ve  r//,  ,' 
omnia  :  is  immeasurably  abov«'  all  ambition,  more  iirtvioti« 
than  wealth,  more  noble  than  name.     He  knows  not  hf, 
who  knows  not  that  :    he  hatii  not  felt  the  highest  fanihy 
of  the  soul  who  hath  not  enjoyed  it.     In  the  name  of  niv 
wife  I  write  the  completion  of  hope,  and  the  suinniit  <i 
happiness.    To  lu»,ve  such  a  love  is  the  one  blessing,  in  (oin 
parison  of  which  all  earthly  joy  is  of  no  value  :   and  to  thinK 
of  lier.  is  to  praise  God. 

It  was  at  Bruxelles.  w  hither  we  retreated  after  the  failun 
of  our  plot— our  Whig  friends  advising  us  to  keep  out  of  thr 
way— that  the  great  joy  of  !ri\  i  'e  was  i'l-.-.towed  upon  rj. 
and  that  my  dear  mistress  became  my  wife.    We  liad  hn: 
so  accustomed  to  an  extreme  intimacy  and  confident  e.  ;i!,d 
liad  lived  so  long  and  tenderly  together,  that  we  miirlu  h.uv 
gone  on  to  the  end  without' thinking  of  a  closer  tic:   1.;: 
circumstances   brought  about  that   event  which   so  { r  • 
digiously   multiplied   my   happiness   and    hers    (for  \\L;  :: 
I  humbly  thank  Heaven),  although  a  calamity  hi  fell  \i- 
which.  I  blush  to  think,  hath  occurred  more  than  omr  ;r 
our  house.    I  know  not  what  infatuation  of  ambition  iir.vi 
the    beautiful   and   wayward   woman,    whose   name  !  i:r. 
occupied  so  many  of  these  pages,  and  who  was  served  l>v ::  - 
with  ten  years  of  such  a  constant  fidelity  and  passion  :  r'u: 
ever  after  thai  day  at  Castlewood.  when\ve  rescued  her.  v  - 
persisted  in  holding  all  her  family  as  her  enemi«'s,  and  in: 
Us.  und  escaped  to  France,  to  what  a  fate  1  disdain  tw  t-^ 
Nor  was  her  son's  house  a  home  for  my  dear  mistit  >-  :  ::.} 
j)oor  Frank  was  weak,  as  perhaps  all'cur  race  liatii  l-i 
and  led  by  women.    Those  around  him  were  impeiiouv  a:.: 
in  a  terror  of  his  mothers  influence  over  him.  lest  lit  sh-  u.: 
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recitit.  and  d.-ny  the  cnid  which  \w  had  fidoptrd  by  th«ir 
p*-rMiasion.     The  <l\th-rvuv,'  of  th.-ir  n-lJKion  scpanuVd  the 
..,n  and  the  mother       my  d«an-Nt   miHtress  felt  thut  she 
«as  Mvcnd  frrim  her  childn-n  and  alom-  in  th«'  world 
ilunf  but  for  one  coriHtanf  servant  on  whose  fidehty  praised 
\»'  H.aven.  she  could  count .    'Twas  after  a  scene  of  ignoble 
.juarrcl  .,n  the  part  r.f  Frank's  wife  and  mother  (f<,r  the 
[,oor  lad  hftd  been  made  U,  marry  the  whole  of  that  (Jerman 
farnil}  Mth  whom  he  had  connected  himself),  that  I  fr.un.l 
my  mistress  one  day  in  tears,  and  then  besought  her  to 
..nhde  herself  to  the  care  and  devotion  of  on«'  who    by 
i;.^l  >  lielp.  would  neve,  forsake  her.     And  then  the  tend("r 
matron,  as  beautiful  n      er  autumn,  and  as  pure  as  virgins 
ri  rli.ir  sprmg.   with   r^ushes  of  love  and   '  eyes  of  meek 
•urrf-ndcr  .  yielded  to  my  respectful  Importunity,  and  eon- 
•rntfd  to  share  my  home.    Let  the  last  words  I  write  thank 
•rr.  and  bless  her  v.ho  liath  blessed  it. 

Bv  the  kindne.ss  of  Mr.  Addison,  all  danger  of  prosecution 
ir.d  *  very  obstacle  against   (.ur  return   to    Knglanrl,   was 
r-movfd  ;   and  my  son  P'rank's  gallantry  in  Scritland  made 
:b  pf-aoe  with  the  king's  Ciovernment.  '  But  we  two  cared 
r^^o  lunger  to  live  in   England  ;    and  Frank  formally  and 
:..\-fully  yielded  over  to  us  the  pos.«ession  oi  that  "cstatfi 
vhi-  II  we  now  occupy,  far  awayfrom  Euroj)e  and  its  troubles 
a  iLr  beautiful  bank^  of  the  l'.,tofnac,  where  we  have  built 
i  p.^«  rastlewood.  and  think  with  grateful  hearts  of  our  old 
:.  me.    In  our  Tran.satlantie  country  we  have  a  season  the 
liRi-'t  and  most  delightful  of  the  'year,  which  we  call  tlie 
i.;:dian  .>ununer  :    I  often  .say  the  autumn  of  our  life  rcseni- 
n-^  that  happy  and  serene  weather,  and  am  thankful  for 
•'  r->t  and  its  sweet  sunshine.     Heaven  hath  bles,<ed  us 
•:^::  .1  child,  which  each  parent  loves  for  her  resemblance 
•    u.-  uther.     Our  diamonds  are  turned  into  ploughs  and 
••■^-''  r  ■!•  our  plantations  :  and  into  negroes,  the  happiest  and 
•i'^rriH.t.  I  think,  in  all  this  country  :    and  the  only  jewel 
••  •'111'  u  my  wife  sets  any  store,  arid  fr.-m  which  she  hath 
----•  i.arted.  is  that  gold  button  >iie  took  fnjm  my  arm 
'-  ''■••■  day  wticn  she  visited  me  in  orison,  and  wliich.  she 
'  r-  -ver  after,  as  she  told  me.  on  the  tenderest  heart  in 
■•"  'ivrld. 
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Book  I,  chap,  viii,  p.  80,  line  9 : 
revised  edition  to  '  midst '. 


mist '  was  wrongly  altered  jn 


Book  I,  chap,  xii,  p.  130,  line  2  from  foot :  '  through  '  was  wTonelv 
altered  in  revised  edition  to  '  to  '.  • 

Book  II,  chap,  ii,  p.  179,  line  7  from  foot :   '  guests,'  thoueii  never 
altered,  should  clearly  be  '  hosts  '.  ^ 

Book  II,  chap,  xv,  p.  307,  line  8  :    the  following  passage  wa* 

omitted  in  the  edition  of  1858 :—  e.  t-       &       . 

'  I  always  thought  that  paper  was  Mr.  Congreve's,'  nits 

Mr.  St.  John,  showing  that  he  knew  more  about  the  sulneot 

than  he  pretended  to  Mr.  Steele,  and  who  was  the  oricinal 

Mr.  Bickerstaffe  drew. 

'Tom    Boxer   said   so   in   his   Observator.     But   Toms 
oracle  is  often  making  blunders,'  cries  Steele. 

'  Mr.  Boxer  and  my  husband  were  friends  once,  and  when 
the  captain  was  ill  with  the  fever,  no  man  could  be  kinder 
than  Mr.  Boxer,  who  used  to  come  to  his  bed.sido  every 
day,  and  actually  brought  Dr.  Arbuthnot  who  cured  him'. 
whispered  Mrs.  Steele. 

'  Indeed,  madam  !  How  very  interesting,'  savs  Mr. 
St.  John. 

'But  when  the  captain's  last  comedy  came  o\it,  Mr. 
Boxer  took  no  notice  of  it— you  know  he  is  Mr.  Congrcve  s 
man,  and  won't  ever  give  a  word  to  the  other  house— and 
this  made  my  husband  angry.' 

'  Oh  !  Mr.  Boxer  is  Mr.  Congreve's  man  !  '  say»  Mr. 
St.  John. 

'  Mr.  Congreve  has  wit  enough  of  his  own."  crie-s  out 
Mr.  Steele.     '  No  one  ever  heard  me  grudge  liini  or  any 
other  man  his  share.' 
Book  III,  chap,  i,  p.  326,  line  19 :    for  '  Frank  ',  Thackeray  by 
an  interesting  reminiscence  of  Pendennis  wrote  '  Arthur  ', 
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LECTURE  THE  FIRST 

SWIFT 

In  treating  of  the  English  humourists  of  the  past  a^e   it 
1,  of  tne  men  and  of  their  lives,  rather  than  of  their  books 
that  1  ask  permission  to  speak  to  you  ;    and  in  doinr^  so 
you  are  a^^•are  that  I  cannot  hope  to  entertain  vou  with' 
a  merely  humorous  or  facetious  story.     Harlequin  without 
.us  mask  is  known  to  present  a  very  sober  countenance 
and  was  himself,  the  story  goes,  the  melancholv  natient 
utioni  the   Doctor  advised  to  go  and   see   Harlequin  i— 
a  man  full  of  cares  and  Perplexities  like  the  rest  of  us, 
u.io<e  fielf  must  always  be  serious  to  him,  under  whatever 
r:ia>k,  or  disguise,  or  uniform  he  presents  it  to  the  public. 
A;id  as  all  of  you  here  must  needs  be  grave  w  hen  you 
ilunk  of  your  own  past  and  present,  vou  will  not  look  to 
niiU.  in  the  histories  of  those  whose  lives  and  feelings  I  am 
iTomg  to  try  and  describe  to  you.  a  story  that  is  otlierwise 
tiian  .<erious,  and  often  very  sad.     If  Humour  onlv  meant 
.auu'liter.   you    would    scarcely    feel    more    interest    about 
iiumorous   writers   than   about    the    private  life   of   poor 
narlecium  just  mentioned,  who  possesses  in  common  with 
tLea'   the  power   of    making   you  laugh.     But    the    men 
r-'^arding  whose  lives  and  stories  your  kind  presence  here 
>nou<  tliat  you  have  curiosity  and  svmpathv,  appeal  to 
d  gri-at   number  of  our  other  faculties,  besides  our  mere 
•■n-e    (if    ridicule.       The    humorous    writer    professes    to 
;*akeii  and  dire-«;  your  love,  your  pitv.  your  kindncs;,— 
yMT    f^curn     for     unti'uth.     pretension,     imposture— vour 
^tnderness   for   the   weak,    the   poor,    the   oppressed,^  the 
Tlic  anecdotii  is  frequently  told  of  our  ixrformer,  Rich. 
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iinha2)])y.  To  the  best  of  his  means  and  abihty  he  ((nii. 
ments  on  all  the  ordinary  actions  and  passions  of  litV 
almost.  He  takes  upon  himself  to  be  the  week-dav 
preacher,  so  to  speak.  Accordingly,  as  he  tinds.  anii 
speaks,  and  feels  the  truth  best,  we  regard  liim,  estiria 
him — sometimes  love  him.  And.  as  his  business  is  td 
mark  other  people's  lives  and  peculiarities,  we  moralize 
upon  his  life  when  he  is  gone — and  yesterday'  ])reaili(i 
becomes  the  text  for  to-day's  sermon. 

Of  English  parents,  and  of  a  good  English  family  df 
clergymen,^  Swift  was  born  ni  Dublin  in  1667,  seven  inoiitli- 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  >vho  had  come  to  ])ra(tisc 
there  as  a  lawyer.  The  boy  went  to  school  at  Kilkciinv, 
and  afterwards  to  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  where  m  giit 
a  degree  with  difficulty,  and  was  wild,  and  witty,  and  poor. 
In  1688,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  mother,  Swift  ua> 
received  into  the  family  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  Jiad 
known  Mrs.  Swift  in  Ireland.  He  left  his  patron  in  KJlKj. 
and  the  next  year  took  orders  in  Dublin.  But  he  tlmw 
up  the  small  Irish  preferment  which  he  got  and  rctiiiiud 
to  Temple,  in  whose  family  he  remained  until  Sir  \Villiaiir> 
death  in  1699.  His  hopes  of  advancement  in  Enulaiul 
failing.  Sw  ift  returned  to  Ireland,  and  took  the  living  nf 
Laracor.     Hither   he   invited    Hester   Johnson,     Tciiipk'^ 


'  He   was  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  Swifts  of   Yorkshiiv. 
His  grandfather,   the  Rev.   Thomas  Swift,   Vicar  of  (ioodridi.  in 
Herefordshire,  suffered  for  liis  loyaltr  in  Charles  I's  time.    That 
gentleman  married  Elizabeth  Dryden,  a  member  of  the  family  ot 
the  poet.     Sir  Walter  Scott  gives,  with  his  characteristic  minutt 
ness  in  such  points,  the  exact  relationship  between  these  faiuuus 
men.     Swift  was  '  the  son  of  Dryden's  second  cousin'.     Swift,  tun. 
was  the  enemy  of    Dryden'c:  reputation.     Witness    the   Batlle  '/ 
th".  Books : — '  The  difference  was  greatest  among  the  horse,'  .■'ins 
he  of  the  moderns,  '  where  every  private  trooper  pretended  tro  tiic 
command,  from  Tasso  and  Milton  to  Dryden  and  Wither^.'    And 
in  Poetry,  a  Rhapsody,  he  advises  the  poetaster  to — 
Read  all  the  Prefaces  of  Dryden. 
For  these  our  critics  much  confide  in, 
Tb.ndgh  merely  writ,  at  first,  for  filling, 
To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shilling. 
'  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet,'  was  the  phra.se  of  Dnutn 
to  his  kinsman,  which  remained  alive  in  a  memory  tenacious  it 
such  matters. 

'  '  Miss  Hetty "  she  was  called  in  the  family— where  lier  faiv. 
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natural  daughter,  with  whom  ho  had  contracted  a  tender 
friends  up,  ^^hlle  they  ^^ere  both  dependants  of  Tenn  e's 

i^Hc  ;l^s^:t^~^  '''''  '^  ^"^''"^'  '^'^^^  -  P-^S 
In  1709  he  came  to  England,  .nd,  with  a  brief  visit  to 

M.  latrick,  he  •  jw  passed  five  years  in  England  takin- 
the  most  distrnguished  part  in  the  politicaMramactiint 
winch  ternunated  witji  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  After 
iKT  death    h.s  party  disgraced,  and  his  hopes  of  ambrtio, 

•in.    o  Irddnd  from  London,   where  she  had  contracted 
a  violent  passion  for  him.     In  1726  and  17->7^uiff  ,7 
England,  which  he  quitted  for  tl;  l^^fti^n^'on^^,',^  '^ 
h.s  wife  s  .Hness      Stella  died  in  January,  1728   and  Swif 
"0   nnt.I  1.45   having  passed  the  last  five  of  the  seve^^^^^ 

.avi,>^"''hi;  l-f  ?"T'   *^^^'.  ^'''^^  ^'^'  I'-'^d   many   bio- 
'"'Wit     o  lo^e  him;    and   by  stout   old  Johnsoi  ,=^  who 

liiiipiiSli 

Beliold  a  proof  of  Irish  sense  : 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen  : 
Uhen  nothing-s  lef.  thafs  worth  defence, 

Ihey  build  a  magazine  ! 

«  'u.Xl.t'/!/jr,  ^^"^T  ^"""H  "^  "^'^'''^  ■•'"*^  'Johnson's,  there  is 
Kiclhud  Bnnsley,  and  son  of  that  good-natured.  cioVe- 
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forced  to  admit  liim  into  the  company  of  poets,  rectivcs 
the  famous  Irishman,  and  takes  off  his  hat  to  liim  -.vith 
a  bow  of  surly  recognition,  scans  him  from  head  to  toot, 
and  passes  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Dr.  Wilde. 
of  Dubhn,^  who  has  written  a  most  interesting  voluine  on 
the  closing  years  of  Swift's  life,  calls  Johnson  '  the  most 
malignant  of  his  biographers '  :  it  is  not  easy  for  an 
English  eritic  to  plea.se  Irishmen — perhaps  to  try  and 
please  them.  And  yet  Johnson  truly  admires  Swift: 
Johnson  does  not  quarrel  with  Swift's  change  of  politiis, 
or  doubt  his  sincerity  of  religion  :  about  the  famous  Stella 
and  Vanessa  controversy  the  Doctor  does  not  bear  very 
hardly  on  Swift.  But  he  could  not  give  the  Dean  that 
honest  hand  of  his  ;  the  stout  old  man  puts  it  into  his 
breast,  and  moves  off  from  him.- 

Would  we  have  liked  to  live  with  him  't    That  is  a  nues- 

Irish  Doctor,  Thomas  Sheridan,  Swift's  intimate,  who  lost  his  ( hap- 
laincy  by  so  unluckily  choosing  for  a  text  on  the  king's  biithdav. 
■  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  !  '  Not  to  mention  k>s 
important  works,  there  is  also  the  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  by  that  polite  and  dignified  writer,  tlu-  Earl 
of  Orrery.  His  lordship  is  said  to  have  striven  for  literary  rt-nuwn. 
chieHy  that  he  might  make  up  for  the  slight  passed  on  him  by  his 
father,  who  left  his  library  away  from  him.  It  is  to  be  fcartd  that 
the  ink  he  used  to  wash  out  that  stain  only  made  it  look  higgi.'-. 
He  had,  however,  known  Swift,  and  corresponded  with  peopif  wm 
knew  him.  His  work  (which  appeared  m  1751)  provoked  a  ;ioo(l 
deal  of  controversy,  calling  out.  among  other  brochxires,  the  interest- 
ing Obierrations  on  Lord  Jrreri^'.s  Rt marks,  &c.,  of  Dr.  Delany. 

'  Dr.  Wilde's  book  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  ivmains 
of  Swift  and  Stella  being  brought  to  the  I'ght  of  day — a  thing 
which  happened  in  1835,  when  certain  works  going  on  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  their  being  exaniiiwi. 
One  hears  with  surprise  of  these  skulls  '  going  the  rounds  '  of  houses, 
and  being  made  the  objects  of  dilettante  curiosity.  The  larynx  (f 
Swift  was  actually  carried  ofi !  Phrenologists  had  a  low  opinion 
of  his  intellect,  from  the  observations  they  took. 

Dr.  Wilde  traces  the  symptoms  of  ill -health  in  Swift,  as  d-tailtil 
in  his  writings  from  time  to  time.  He  observes,  likewise,  that  tlit- 
.-:kull  gave  evidence  of  "  diseased  action  '  of  the  brain  durini:  li't^ 
s!!!'!'.  .as  wfnild  lx>  produced  by  .in  incre-ising  tendency  to  " ;  'r^-l^r.i! 
congestion'. 

^  '  He  [Dr.  Johnson]  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  unaccountaliit' 
prejudice  against  Swift ;  for  I  once  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  if 
Swift  had  jxTsonally  offended  him,  and  he  told  me  he  hud  uot,'— 
BoswELLs  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
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tion  which,  in  dealing  with  these  people's  works,  and 
thinking  of  their  lives  and  peculiarities,  every  reader  of 
biographies  must  put  to  himself.  Would  vou  have  liked 
to  be  a  friend  of  the  great  Dean  ?  I  should  like  to  have 
bt'en  Shakespeare's  shoeblack— just  to  have  lived  in  his 
house,  just  to  have  worshipped  hin  — to  have  run  on  his 
trrands.  and  seen  that  sweet  serene  face.  I  should  like. 
as  a  young  man,  to  have  lived  on  Fielding's  stairca.se  in 
the  Temple,  and  after  helping  him  up  to  bed  perhaps,  and 
opening  hib  deor  with  liis  latchkey,  to  have  shaken  hands 
with  him  in  the  morning,  and  heard  him  talk  and  crack 
jokes  over  liis  breakfast  and  his  mug  of  small  beer.  Who 
would  not  give  .something  to  pass  a  night  at  the  club  with 
Johnson,  and  Goldsmith,  and  James  Boswell,  E.sq.,  of 
Auchinleck  ?  The  charm  of  Addison's  companionship  and 
conversation  has  pa.s.sed  to  us  by  fond  tradition— but 
Swift  ?  If  you  had  been  his  inferior  in  parts  (and  that. 
with  a  great  respect  for  all  per-sons  present,  I  fear  is  only 
very  likely),  his  equal  in  mere  social  station,  he  would  have 
bulhed.  scorned,  and  insulted  you  ;  if,  undeterred  by  his 
srieat  reputation,  yon  had  met  him  like  a  man.  he  would 
have  quailed  before  you,i  and  not  had  the  pluck  to  reply. 

'  Few  men,  to  Tje  sufq,  dared  this  experiment,  but  vet  their 
success  wa.s  encouraging.  One  gentleman  made  a  point  of  asking 
the  Dean,  whether  his  uncle  Godwin  had  not  given  him  his  educa- 
tion. Swift,  who  hated  that  subject  cordially,  and,  indeed,  cared 
little  for  his  kindred,  said,  sternly,  '  Y>s  ;  he  gave  me  the  education 
nf  a  dog.  'Then,  sir,'  cried  the  other,  striking  his  fist  on  the 
'ahle.  •  you  h>.    .■  not  the  gratitude  of  a  dog  !  ' 

Other  occasions  there  were  when  a  bold  face  gave  the  Dean 
piiusc.  even  after  his  Irish  almost -roval  position  was  established. 
But  lu-  l)rought  him.self  into  greater  danger  on  a  certain  occasion. 
and  t lie  amusing  circumstances  mav  be  once  more  repeated  hero. 
He  had  unsparingly  lashed  the  notable  Dublin  lawyer,  Mr.  8erieant 
Bettcsworth —  '    * 

So,  at  the  bar,  the  booby  Bettesworth. 

Though  half  a  crown  out-pays  his  sweat's  worth. 

uho  knows  in  law  nor  text  nor  margent. 

Calls  Singleton  hi.s  brother-serjeant  ! 
The  Serjeant,  it  is  said,  swore  to  liavc  liis  iifc.     He  presented  him- 
Ht  at  the  deanery.    The  Dean  asked  his  name.     '  Sir,  I  am  Serjeant 
mt-es-worth." 
■  In  u-hnf  regiment,  pray  ?  '  asked  Swift. 

A  guard  of  volunteers  formed  themselves  to  defend  the  Dean 

at  this  time. 
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and  gone  home,  and  years  after  written  a  foul  e]iii;iam 
about  you — uatehed  for  you  in  a  wewer.  and  conu'  out  to 
assail  you  with  a  coward's  blow  and  a  dirty  bhidgeon.  if 
you  had  been  a  lord  with  a  blue  ribbon,  who  flattered  his 
vanity,  or  could  help  his  ambition,  he  would  have  hwi 
the  most  delightful  company  in  the  world.  He  would 
have  been  so  manly,  so  sarcastic,  so  bright,  odd.  and 
original,  that  you  might  think  he  had  no  object  m  view 
but  the  indulgence  of  his  humour,  and  that  he  was  tiie  'iiost 
reckless,  simple  creature  in  the  world.  How  he  would 
have  torn  your  enemies  to  pieces  for  you  !  and  madt-  fun 
of  the  Opposition  !  His  servility  was  so  boisterous  that  it 
looked  like  independence ;  ^  he  would  have  done  your 
errands,  but  with  the  air  of  patronizing  you,  and  ,\ftir 
fighting  your  battles  masked  in  the  street  or  the  \nv>y. 
would  have  kept  on  his  hat  before  your  wife  and  dauiiiitti- 
in  the  drawing-room,  content  to  take  that  sort  of  i)a\  tHr 
his  tremendous  services  as  a  bravo. - 

'  '  But.  my  Hamihon,  I  will  never  hide  the  freedom  of  my  sont:- 
ucnts  from  you.  I  am  mueh  inelined  to  believe  that  tiie  trinpc 
,»f  my  friend  Swift  might  oeca-sion  his  English  friends  to  wi>!i  him 
happily  and  properly  promoted  at  a  distanee.  Wi'*  spiri!.  f  r 
I  would  give  it  the  proper  name,  was  ever  untraetable.  The  in oiion- 
of  his  genius  were  often  irregular.  He  assumed  more  the  air: 
a  patron  than  of  a  friend.  He  atfoeted  rather  to  dictat--  than 
advise.' — Orrery. 

^  ' ....  An  anecdote  which,  though  only  told  by  Mrs.  Pilkin; 
ton.  is  well  attested,  bears,  that  the  last  time  he  was  in  Lmlr-n 
he  went  to  dine  with  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who  was  hut  newly 
married.  The  earl,  it  is  supposed,  being  willing  to  have  ii  lit:!' 
diversion,  did  not  introduce  him  to  his  lady  nor  mention  hi  nanit 
After  dinner  said  the  Dean,  "  Lady  Burlington,  I  hear  yuii  m 
sing  ;  sing  me  a  song."  The  lady  looked  on  this  unceremiinicn- 
manner  of  asking  a  favour  with  distaste,  and  positively  ivfu^eo 
He  said,  "  She  should  sing,  or  he  would  make  her.  Why.  niadin.. 
I  suppose  you  take  me  for  one  of  your  poor  English  liedgi'-parN  n-: 
sing  when  I  bid  you."  As  the  earl  diu  nothing  but  laugii  '?  'fi'" 
freedom,  the  lady  was  so  vexed  that  she  burst  into  tears  anil  r-  t.rrt. 
His  first  compliment  to  her  when  he  saw  her  again  wa-.  "  Fr  y 
madam,  are  you  as  proud  and  ill-natured  now  as  when  I  ~  i^^  y -■ 
last?"  To  wliich  she  answered  with  great  good  hiiinour.  "-^ 
Mr.  Dean  :  I'll  sing  for  you  if  you  please."  From  which  tinv  i.r 
conceived  a  great  esteem  for  her.' — Scott's  Life.  ' ....  Hi  naa 
not  the  least  tincture  of  vanity  in  his  conversation.  K'  ^^i'- 
perhaps,  as  he  said  himself,  too  proud  to  be  vain.  When  in  ».^* 
polite,  it  was  in  a  manner  entirely  his  own.     In  his  friencl-!i,!- :if 
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Ho  says  as  nuich  liimsolf  in  one  of  his  letters  to  B(  ling- 
iirokc  : — 'All  my  ondoavours  to  distin^'uish  myself  were 
iMiIy  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune,  that  t  might  be 
iHi-tl  like  a  lord  by  those  w  ho  have  an  opinion  of  niy  parts  ; 
v.liftlier  right  or  wrc  ^  is  no  great  matter.  And  so  the 
reputation  of  wit  and  great  learning  does  the  office  of 
;i  bine  ribbon  or  a  eoaeh-and-six.'  ' 

Could  there  be  a  greater  eandour  ?  It  is  an  outlaw. 
alio  says,  •  These  are  my  brains  ;  with  these  I'll  win 
titles  and  eompete  with  fortune.  These  are  my  bullets  ; 
these  I'll  turn  into  gold  '  ;  and  he  hears  the  sound  of 
oaelics-and-six,  takes  the  road  like  Maeheath.  and  makes 
(KJety  stand  and  delixcr.  They  are  all  on  their  knees 
'•nfore  him.  Dov.n  go  my  lord  bishop's  apron,  and  his 
irraees  blue  ribbon,  and  my  lady's  brocade  petticoat  in 
the  mud.  He  eases  the  oiie  of  a  living,  the  other  of  a 
patent  place,  the  third  of  a  little  snug  post  about  the 
I'lurt.  and  gives  them  over  to  followers  of  his  own.  The 
.Teat  prize  has  not  come  yet.  The  coach  with  the  mitre 
md  crosier  in  it,  wliieh  he  intends  to  have  for  A/.v  share, 
i.as  b""n  delayed  on  the  way  from  St.  James's  ;  and  he 
>r,its  and  waits  until  nightfall,  when  his  runners  come  and 
*!1  him  that  the  coach  has  taken  a  different  road.  .:nd 
-'aped   him.     So   he   fires   his   pistols   into   the   air   with 

"irso,  and  rides  away  into  his  own  count ry.- 


Tn  onnstant  and  undisguised.     He  was  tlio  same  in  his  enmities."— 

'  'RRKRV. 

•  I  make  no  figure  but  at  Cou  t,  Mhere  I  nflfeet  to  turn 
::  m  a  lord   to  the   meanest  of  my   acquaintances.'— ./o?»rna/  to 

I  am  jjlagued  with  bad  authors,  verse  and  prose,  wlio  send  me 
:.'^ir  bnoks  and  poems,  the  vilest  I  ever  saw  ;  hut  I  have  given 
■  ■  r  names  to  my  man,  never  to  let  them  sec  mc'— Journal  to 

TV  following  curious  paragraph  illustrates  the  life  of  a  courtier  :— 

Did  I  ever  '.      you  that   the  lord  trrasiircr  hears  ill  with  the 

•  ear  just  as  I  do  ?  ....   I  dare  not  tell  him  that  I  am  so,  sir  ; 

•/  t^ar  he  fhoiild  think  that  I  muntcrhUed  to  mah   mu  court  ''— 

The  war  of  pamplilci.-,  was  carried  on  ticrc'lv  on  one  side  and 
"->•  ot..rr :  and  the  Whig  attacks  made  the  miiiistrv  Swift  served 
'•-■}■  >i  iv.  Bolingbroke  laid  hold  of  .'several  of  the  Opposition 
'.mphkt(  c rs,  and  bewails  their  •  factitiou^ncss  "  in  the  following 
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Swift's  socm**  to  me  to  hv  as  j^otxl  a  name  to  point  n  moral 
or  luhtrii  a  talo  of  ambition,  as  any  lioro's  that  ovor  livnl 
ami  failed.  But  \\v  must  remember  that  the  moralitv 
was  hvx — that  other  gentlemen  besides  himself  took  tli*' 
road   in   his  day — that  public   society   was  in  a  strani:f 

*  BOLINCiBROKE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 

•  Whitehall,  July  "iSrd.  1712. 

'  It  is  n  melancholy  consideration  that  the  laws  of  our  countrv 
are  too  weak  to  punish  effectually  tlio.-to  factitious  8cril)bi(Ts.  vh- 
presume  to  blacken  the  brightest  characters,  and  to  ^'ivc  pvm 
scurrilous  language  to  those  who  are  in  the  first  degrees  of  iiommr. 
This,  my  lord,  among  others,  is  a  symptom  of  the  deca-cd  mn 
(lition  of  our  (Government,  and  serves  to  show  how  fatally  wc  mistnl' 
licentiousness  for  liberty.  All  I  could  do  was  to  take  up  Hart. 
the  printer,  to  .send  him  to  Newgate,  and  to  bind  him  over  up  in 
bail  to  be  prosecuted  ;  this  I  have  done  ;  and  if  I  can  nrriv  •  il- 
legal proof  against  the  author  Ridpath,  he  shall  have  tin-  siunr 
treatment.' 

Swift  was  not  behind  his  illustrious  friend  in  this  virtuous  imliun 
tion.     In  the  history  of  the  four  last  years  of  the  queen,  the  I)i'in  j 
speaks  in  the  most  edifying  manner  ot  the  licentiousness  of  th^ 
press  and  the  abusive  language  of  the  other  party : 

'  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  bad  practices  of  printer* 
have  been  such  as  to  deserve  the  severest  animad% crsion  from  t!ie 
public.  .  ,  .  The  adverse  p  rty,  full  of  rage  and  leisure  since  thiir 
fall,  and  unanimous  in  their  causr.  employ  a  set  of  writers  k 
subscription,  who  are  well  versed  in  all  the  topics  of  dcfiiniation. 
and  have  a  style  and  genius  levelled  to  the  generality  '^f  thtir 
readers.  .  .  .  However,  the  mischiefs  of  the  press  were  too  oxir 
bitant  to  be  cured  by  such  a  remedy  as  a  tax  upon  siuall  papr-, 
and  a  bill  for  a  much  more  effectual  regulation  of  it  was  hroiigli' 
nto  the  House  of  Commons,  but  so  late  in  the  session  that  tliere 
was  no  time  to  pass  it.  for  there  always  appeared  an  unwijiinpesj 
to  cramp  overmuch  the  liberty  of  the  press." 

But  to  a  clause  in  tiie  proposed  bill,  that  the  names  of  autJior; 
should  be  set  to  every  printed  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper,  his  rcvirem 
objects  altogether,  for,  says  he,'  beside  the  objection  to  this  clau-t 
from  the  practice  of  pious  men,  who,  in  publishing  excellent  wTitins* 
for  the  service  of  religion,  have  chosen,  ant  of  an  humlilc  f'hrkUw 
spirit,  to  concfdl  their  names,  it  is  certain  that  all  persons  of  trii' 
genius  or  knowledge  have  an  invincible  modesty  and  suspicion  o\ 
themselves  upon  first  sending  their  thoughts  into  the  world.' 

This  '  invincible  modesty  '  was  no  doubt  the  .sole  reason  whicli 
induced  the  Dean  to  keep  the  secret  of  the  Drapiers  Letters  and 
a  hundred  humble  Christian  works  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
As  for  the  Opposition,  the  Doctor  was  for  dealing  severely  wiiii 
them  :    he  writes  to  Stella  : — 
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.lisordm'd  condition,  and  the  State  was  ravaj.'t(l  hv  olhcr 
rondottifri.  The  Boyne  was  being  fought  iiiid  won  and 
lost -the  bells  rung  in  William's  viclorv.  in  tlie  very  same 
ton.'  with  which  they  uould  have  pealed  for  James's 
M.n  were  loose  upon  politiis.  and  had  to  shift  for  them- 
•Iv.s  They,  as  well  as  old  beliefs  and  institutions  had 
4  their  moorings  and  gone  adrift  in  the  storm.  As  in 
the  S..uth  Sea  Bubble  almost  everybody  gambled  •  as  in 
the  Railway  mania— not  many  centuries  ago— almost  every 
one  took  his  unlucky  share  ;  a  man  of  that  time  of  the 
vast  talents  and  ambition  of  Swift,  could  scarce  do  other- 
uisc  tlian  grasp  at  his  prize,  and  make  his  .spring  at  his 
(tportunity.  His  bitterness,  his  scorn,  his  rage  his  sub- 
H>|Uoiit  niKsanthr  are  ascribed  by  some  panegyrists  to 

a  (I'libcrate  cor  )n  of   mankind's   unworthine.ss    and 

a  desire  to  •me.,,  chcm  by  castigating.  His  vouii'i  was 
bitter,  a^:  .n.t  of  a  great  genius  bound  down  by  ignoble 
tios,  arid  powerless  in  a  mean  dependence  ;  his  age  was 
bitter.i  like  that  of  a  great  genius  that  had  fought  the 
battle  and  nearly  won  it,  and  lost  it,  and  thought  of  it 
ilterv  .rds  writhing  in  a  lonely  exile.  A  man  may  attribute 
to  the  gods,  if  he  likes,  what  is  caused  by  his  o«n  fury, 

JOURNAL.      LETTER      XIX 

'London,  March  25th.  1710-11. 
,  •  •.•  ^^'«  ^ave  l.-t  Guiscard  be  buried  at  last,  after  showing 
him  pick  dm  a  trough  this  fortnight  for  twopence  a  piece  ;  and 
the  fellow  that  showed  would  point  to  his  body  and  say  "  See 
OTtlenun  this  is  the  wound  that  was  given  him  by  his  grace  the 
fukeof  Ormond  ;  and.  "  This  is  the  wound."  &c.f  and  then  the 
>how  Mas  over,  and  another  set  of  rabble  came  in.  'Tis  hard  that 
ur  laws  would  not  suffer  us  to  hang  his  body  in  chains,  because 
hMjas  not  tried  ;   and  m  the  eye  of  the  law  every  man  is  innocent 


JOURNAL.      LETTER   XXVII 

'London,  July  25th,  1711. 
'I  wan  this  afternoon  with  Mr.  Secretary  at  his  office,  and  helped 
to  hinder  a  man  of  his  pardon,  who  is  condemned  for  a  rape.  The 
I^Hrfr  irratary  was  willing  tu  save  him  ;  but  I  told  the  secretary 
"«■  could  not  pardon  him  without  a  favourable  report  from  the 
me :  bt'sides  he  was  a  fiddler,  and  consequently  a  rogue,  and 
afwved  hanging  for  something  else,  and  so  he  shall  swing.' 

it  was  his  constant  practice  to  keep  his  birthday  as  a  day  of 
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or  disappointment,  or  self-will.  Wliat  public  man— what 
statesman  projecting  a  coup — what  king  determined  on  an 
invasion  of  his  neighbour — what  satirist  meditating  an 
onslaught  on  society  or  an  individual,  can't  give  a  pretexc 
for  his  move  ?  Tliere  was  a  French  general  the  other  dav 
who  proposed  to  march  into  this  country  and  put  it  to 
sack  and  pillage,  in  revenge  for  humanity  outraged  by  our 
conduct  at  Copenhagen — there  is  always  some  excuse  for 
men  of  the  aggressive  turn.  They  are  of  their  nature  war- 
like, predatory,  eager  for  fight,  plunder,  dominion.^ 

As  fierce  a"^  beak  and  talon  as  ever  struck — as  strong 
a  wing  as  ever  beat,  belonged  to  Swift.  I  am  glad,  for 
one,  that  fate  wxested  the  prey  out  of  his  claws,  and  cut 
his  wings  and  chained  him.  One  can  gaze,  and  not  with- 
out awe  and  pity,  at  the  lonely  eagle  chained  behind  the 
bars. 

That  Swift  was  born  at  No.  7,  Hoey's  Court,  Dublin,  on 
tlie  30th  November,  1667,  is  a  certain  fact,  of  which  nobody 
will  deny  the  sister  island  the  honour  and  glory  ;  but,  it 
seems  to  me,  he  was  no  more  an  Irishman  than  a  man 
born  of  English  parents  at  Calcutta  is  a  Hindoo.-    Gold- 

'  '  These  devils  of  Grub  Street  rogues,  that  write  the  Fbf.wj- 
Post  and  Medley  in  one  paper,  will  not  be  quiet.  They  are  ahvays 
mauling  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  me.  We  have  tiie 
dog  under  prosecution,  but  Bolingbroke  is  not  active  enough ;  but 
I  hope  to  swinge  him.  He  is  a  Scotch  rogue,  one  Ridpath.  Tliey 
get  out  upon  bail,  and  Avrite  on.  We  take  them  again,  and  gtt 
fresh  bail ;  so  it  goes  round.' — Journal  to  Stella. 

■  Swift  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  forget  such  considerations; 
and  his  English  birth  makes  its  mark,  strikingly  enough,  every 
now  and  then  in  his  ^vritings.  Thus  in  a  letter  to  Pope  (Scott  s 
Swijt,  vol.  xix,  p.  97),  he  says:— 

'  We  have  had  your  volume  of  letters  .  .  .  Some  of  those  who 
highly  value  you,  and  a  few  who  knew  you  personally,  arc  grieved 
to  find  you  make  no  distinction  between  the  English  gentry  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  savage  old  Irish  (who  are  only  the  vulgar,  and 
some  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  Irish  parts  of  the  kingdom);  «'« 
the  English  colonies,  who  are  three  parts  in  four,  are  much  mort- 
civilized  than  many  counties  in  England,  and  speak  better  Engli»li. 
and  are  much  better  bred." 

And  again,  in  the  fourth  Drapier's  Letter,  we  have  the  following  ■■- 

'  A  short  paper,  printed  at  Bristol,  and  reprinted  liere.  rejwrts 
Mr.  Wood  to  say  *'  that  he  wonders  at  the  impudence  and  insolence 
of  the  Irish,  in  refusing  his  coin."  When,  by  the  way.  it  is  the 
true  English  ix»ople  of  Ireland  who  refuse  it,  although  we  take  n 
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smith  was  an  Irishman,  and  always  an  Irishman  :  Steele 
was  an  Irishman,  and  always  an  Irishman  :  Swift's  heart 
was  English  and  in  England,  his  habits  English,  his  logic- 
eminently  English  ;  his  statement  is  elaborately  simple  • 
he  shuns  tropes  and  metaphors,  and  uses  his  ideas  and 
words  with  a  wise  thrift  and  economy,  as  he  used  liis 
money  ;  with  which  he  could  be  generous  and  splendid 
upon  great  occasions,  but  which  he  husbanded  when  there 
was  no  need  to  spend  it.  He  never  indulges  in  needless 
extravagance  of  rhetoric,  lavish  epithets,  profuse  imagery 
He  lays  his  opinion  before  you  with  a  grave  simplicity 
and  a  perfect  neatness.^  Dreading  ridicule  too,  as  a  man 
of  his  humour— above  all  an  Englishman  of  his  humour— 
leitainly  would,  he  is  afraid  to  use  the  poetical  power 
which  he  really  possessed  ;  one  often  fancies  in  reading 
him  that  he  dares  not  be  eloquent  when  he  might ;    that 

for  granted  that  the  Irish  will  do  so  too  whenever  thev  are  asked  '— 
■ScoTTS  SwifL  vol.  iv,  p.  143. 

He  goes  further,  in  a  good-humoured  satirical  paper.  On  Bar. 
barons  Denaminaiions  in  Ireland,  where  (after  abusing,  as  he  was 
wont,  the  Scotch  cadence,  as  well  as  expression),  he  advances  to 
t he  Irish  brogue  ,  and  speaking  of  the  '  censure '  which  it  brints 
down,  says  : —  * 

And  what  is  yet  worse,  it  is  too  well  known  that  the  bad  con- 
soquence  of  this  opinion  affects  those  among  us  who  are  not  the 
east  liable  to  such  reproaches  farther  than  the  misfortune  of  beinu 
horn  ,n  Ireland,  although  of  English  parents,  and  whose  education 
has  been  chiefly  in  that  kingdom."— Ibid.  vol.  vii,  p.  149 

But  mdeed,  if  we  are  to  make  amjthing  of  Raci  at  all,  we  must 
call  that  man  an  Englishman  whose  father  comes  from  an  old 
iorkshire  famdy,  and  his  mother  from  an  old  Leicestershire  one  • 

I  he  style  of  his  conversation  was  very  much  of  a  piece  with 
that  of  Ills  writings,  concise  and  clear  and  strong.  Being  one  day 
at  a  sheriff  s  feast,  who  amongst  other  toasts  called  out  to  him. 

Jlr.  Uean,  The  trade   of  Ireland  !  "   he   answered  quick  :    "  Sir 
1  drink  no  memories  !  "  ... 

"Happening  to  be  in  company  with  a  petulant  young  man  who 
incled  himself   on   saying  pert   things  ...  and  who  cried    out, 

iou  must  know,  Mr.  Dean,  that  I  set  up  for  a  wit  ?  "    "  Do  you 
»o .    says  the  Dean.     "  Take  my  advice,  and  sit  down  again  !  " 
AX  another  time,  being  in  company,  where  a  ladv  whisking  her 

till  ■"?  i    r*^  ^'■'"o*  y^r^^^  *^*'"  '"  fashion]  swept  down  a  fine 
nuale  and  broke  it ;  Swift  cried  out- 
Mantua  vae  miserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae ! ' 

!i^^»"  i' ^^1^^  J  ^**f  *•«"■"«*  «Pon  Lord  Orrery's  '  Bemarks.   dc 
"/om/i.    London,  1754. 
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he  does  not  speak  above  his  voice,  as  it  were,  and  the 
tone  of  society. 

His  initiation  into  politics,  his  knowledge  of  business, 
his  knowledge  of  polite  life,  his  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture even,  which  he  could  not  have  pursued  very  sedulouslv 
durin^g  that  reckless  career  at  Dublin,  Swift  got  under  the 
roof  of  Sir  William  Temple.  He  was  fond  of  telling  in 
after-life  what  quantities  of  books  he  devoured  tlure,  and 
how  King  William  taught  him  to  cut  asparagus  in  the 
Dutch  fashion.  It  was  at  Shene  and  at  Moor  Park,  with 
a  salary  of  twenty  pounds  and  a  dinner  at  the  upper 
servants'  table,  that  this  great  and  lonely  Swift  passed 
a  ten  years'  apprenticeship — wore  a  cassock  that  was  only 
not  a  livery — bent  down  a  knee  as  proud  as  Lucifers  to 
supplicate  my  lady's  good  graces,  or  run  on  his  honours 
errands.^  It  was  here,  as  he  was  writing  at  Temple's  table. 
or  following  his  patron's  walk,  that  he  saw  and  heard  the 
men  who  had  governed  the  great  world — measured  himself 
with  them,  looking  up  from  his  silent  corner,  gauged  their 
brains,  weighed  their  wits,  turned  them,  and  tried  them. 
&nd  marked  them.  Ah,  what  platitudes  he  must  have 
heard  !  what  feeble  jokes  !  what  pompous  commonplaces  I 
what  small  men  they  must  have  seemed  under  those  enor- 
mous periwigs,  to  the  swarthy,  uncouth,  silent  Irish  seere 
tary.  I  wonder  whether  it  ever  struck  Temple  that  that 
Irishman  was  his  master  ?  I  suppose  that  dismal  convic- 
tion did  not  present  itself  under  the  ambrosial  \\ig,  or 
Temple  could  never  have  lived  with  Swift.  Swift  sickened. 
rebelled,  left  the  service — ate  humble  pie  and  came  back 
again  ;  and  so  for  ten  years  went  on,  gathering  learning. 
swallowing  scorn,  and  submitting  with  a  stealthy  rage  to 
his  fortune. 

Temple's  style  is  the  perfection  of  practised  and  easy 
good-breeding.  If  he  does  not  penetrate  very  deeply  into 
a  subject,  he  professes  a  very  gentlemanly  acquaintance 
with  it  ;  if  he  makes  rather  a  parade  of  Latin,  it  v  as  the 
custom  of  his  day,  as  it  was  tlie  custom  for  a  gentleman 
to  envelop  his  head  in  a  periwig  and  his  hands  in  lace 

'  'Dou't  you  remember  how  1  used  to  be  in  pain  when  Sir  William 
Temple  would  look  cold  and  out  of  humour  for  three  or  four  days. 
and  I  used  to  suspect  a  hundred  reasons  ?  I  have  plucked  up  my 
spirits  since  then,  faith ;  he  spoiled  a  fine  gentleman."— ^ow""' 
tv  tStella. 
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ruffles.    If  he  wears  buckles  and  square-toed  shoes    he 
steps  m  them  with  a  consummate  grace,  and  you  never 
hear  their  creak,  or  find  them  treading  upon  any  lady's 
train  or  any  rival's  heels  in  the  Court  crowd.     When  that 
grows  too  hot  or  too  agitated  for  him,  he  politely  leaves 
It.    He  retires  to  his  retreat  of  Shene  or  Moor  Park  •   and 
lets  the  King  s  party,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange's  party 
battle  It  out  among  themselves.     He  reveres  the  Sovereign 
land  no  man  perhaps  ever  testified  to  his  loyalty  by  so 
elegant  a  bow)  ;    he  admires  the  Prince  of  Orange  •    but 
there  is  one  person  whose  ease  and  comfort  he  loves' more 
than  all  the  princes  in  Christendom,  and  that  valuable 
member  of  society  is  himself,  Gulielmus  Temple.  Baronettus 
One  sees  him  in  his  retreat ;    between  his  study-chair  and 
his  tulip-beds,i  clipping  his  apricots  and  pruning  his  essays 
-the  statesman,  the  ambassador  no  more  ;   but  the  philo- 
sopher, the  Epicurean,  the  fine  gentleman  and  courtier  at 
bt.  James  s  as  at  Shene  ;    where,  in  p'-.ce  of  kings  and  fair 

'  •.  .  .  The  Epicureans  were  more  intelligible  in  their  notion, 
and  fortunate  in  their  expres-sion,  when  they  placed  a  man's  happi- 
ness in  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind  and  indolence  of  body ;  tor 
^vhl  e  we  are  composed  of  both,  I  doubt  both  must  have  a  share 
in  the  good  or  ill  we  feel.  As  men  of  several  languages  say  the 
same  things  m  very  different  words,  so  in  several  ages,  countries, 
constitutions  of  laws  and  religion,  the  same  thing  seems  to  be 
meant  by  very  different  expressions  ;  what  is  called  b-  the  Stoics 
apathy,  or  dispassion  ;  by  the  sceptics,  indisturbance :  by  the 
Johnist^  quietism  ;  by  common  men,  peace  of  conscience-seems 
all  to  mean  but  great  tranquility  of  mind.  ...  For  this  reason 
Epicurus  pa.ssed  his  hfe  wh  !ly  in  his  garden  :  there  he  studied. 
there  he  exercised,  there  he  taught  his  philosophy:  and.  indeed. 
no  other  sort  of  abode  seems  to  contribute  so  much  to  both  the 
tranqu.lhty  of  mind  and  indolence  of  bod",  which  he  made  his 
vhief  ends.  The  sweetness  of  the  air,  the  pleasantness  of  smell, 
the  verdure  of  plants,  the  cleanness  and  lightness  of  food,  the 
exercise  of  working  or  walking  ;  but,  above  ail,  the  exemption  from 
cares  and  solicitude,  seem  equally  to  favour  and  improve  both  con- 

emplation  and  health,  the  enjoyment  of  sense  and  imagination. 

nd  thereby  the  quiet  and  ease  both  of  the  body  and  mind.  .  .  . 

hTX  .^^r"^^^  ^^^  ^"  ^^^^^^  debated,  and  little  agreed; 
m  What  sort  of  place  is  meant  by  it  may  perhaps  easier  be  cnn- 

2  nT?"    n   T"*^  V"  ^^^'^  ^"  *  ^^'■^•'in  word,  since  Xenophon 

I  2tt       Greek  authors  mention  it  as  what  was  much  in  use  and 

I  i  hfnlT""?  the  kings  of  those  eastern   countries.      Strabo  oe- 

23    ?       •    ,  ^^^  ^^^  palmetum,  cui  immixtae  sunt  etiara  aliae 

Mirpes  hortcnses,  locus  ferax  palmis  abundana,  spatio  stadiorum 
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ladies,  he  pays  his  court  to  the  Ciceronian  majesty ;  ot 
walks  a  minuet  with  the  Epic  Muse  ;  or  dallies  by  the  south 
wall  with  the  ruddy  nymph  of  gardens. 

Temple  seems  to  have  received  and  exacted  a  prodigious 
deal  of  veneration  from  his  household,  and  to  have  been 
coaxed,  and  warmed,  and  cuddled  by  the  people  round 
about  him,  as  delicately  as  any  of  the  plants  which  he 
loved.  When  he  fell  ill  in  1693,  the  household  was  aghast 
at  his  indisposition  ;  mild  Dorothea,  his  wife,  the  best 
companion  of  the  best  of  men — 

Mild  Dorothea,  peaceful,  wise,  and  great. 
Trembling  beheld  the  doubtful  hand  of  fate. 

As  for  Dorinda,  his  sister, — 

Thcoc  who  would  grief  describe,  might  come  and  trace 

ItSi  watery  footsteps  in  Dorinda's  face. 

To  see  her  weep,  joy  every  face  forsook, 

And  grief  flung  sables  on  each  menial  look. 

The  humble  tribe  mourned  for  the  quickening  soul. 

That  furnished  Ufe  and  spirit  through  the  whole. 

Isn't  that  line  in  which  grief  is  described  as  putting  the 
menials  into  a  mourning  livery,  a  fine  image  ?  One  of  the 
menials  wrote  it,  who  did  not  like  that  Temple  livery  nor 
those  twenty-pound  wages.  Cannot  one  fancy  the  uncouth 
young  servitor,  with  downcast  eyes,  books  and  papers  in 
hand,  following  at  his  Honour's  heels  in  the  garden  walk; 
or  taking  his  Honour's  orders  as  he  stands  by  the  great 
chair,  where  Sir  William  has  the  gout,  and  his  feet  all 
blistered  with  moxa  ?  When  Sir  William  has  the  gout  or 
scolds  it  must  be  hard  work  at  the  second  table  ;  ^  the 
centum,  totus  irriguus:  ibi  est  Regis  Balsami  paradisus."  '—Emij 
on  Gardens. 

In  the  same  famous  essay  Temple  speaks  of  a  friend,  whoee 
conduct  and  prudence  he  characteristically  admires. 

' .  .  .  I  thought  it  very  prudent  in  a  gentleman  of  my  friends 
in  Staifordshire,  who  is  a  great  lover  of  his  garden,  to  pretend  no 
higher,  though  his  soil  be  good  enough,  than  to  the  perfection  of 
plums  ;  and  in  these  (by  bestowing  south  walls  upon  them)  he  ha.'^ 
\ery  well  succeeded,  which  he  could  never  have  done  in  attempts 
upon  peaches  and  grapes  ;  and  a  good  plum  is  certainly  better  thm 
an  ill  peach.' 

^  Swift's  Thoughts  on  Hanginc;. 
{Directions  to  Servants.) 

'  To  grow  old  in  the  office  of  a  footman  is  the  higlu  -t  of  all , 
indignities;    therefore,   when  you  lind  years  coming  uii  withuui  | 
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Iibli  secretary  owned  as  much  afterwards  :    and  vhen  he 

came  to  dinner,  hou   lie  must  have  lashed  and  growled 

.nd  torn  the  household  with  his  gibes  and  scorn  !^  What 

would  the  steward  say  about   the  pride   of  them   Irish 

seho  lards-and  this  one  had  got  no  great  credit  even  at 

liis  Irish  college,  if  the  truth  were  known-and  what  a 

jontempt  his  Lxcellency's  own  gentleman  must  have  had 

or  Parson  Teague  from  Dubhn.     (The  valets  and  chap 

ains  were  always  at  war.     It  is  hard  to  say  which  S  Sf t 

hough    the  more  contemptible.)     And  what  must  have 

been  the  sadness,  the  sadness  and  terror,   of  the  house! 

keeper  s  httle  daughter  with  the  curhng  blkck  ringletl  and 

he  sweet  smihng  face,  when  the  secretfry  who   efclit  her 

t.  read  and  write,  and  whom  she  loves  and  reverences 

I'V  1  ^  ^1?^-  ""^  ^"°"'^'  *  <^ommand  in  the  army,  a  succession 
K.  the  stewardship,  an  employment  in  the  revenue  (which  twolL^^ 
you  cannot  obtain  without  readinc  and  urit.no-\  ^r  ., 
with  your  mast^r'^  niece  or  daughter?  I  2[  Sfv  advSe"  vou^  T/ 
upon  the  road,  which  is  the  onlj  post  of  Sr  lefryo^u  tlefe 
vou  will  meet  many  of  your  old  ^mrades,  and  iiv"  a  shorJ  Se 
^IZZ^t^^""'  ^  «^-  -  ^-  exit,  .^^  if^ 

^L^TiymSi'Z  &'  "^'^  ^'^  ^'^^^^^^  or^rrdrnS 

i|uarrci  oy  KUlmg  the  first  man  you  meet,  may  verv  nrobahlv  h^ 
r.o^  'f.'ll**  'V^"«  '°  °"^  °^  *^e««  ^hree  quahties  f  d  £ aTo^ 

i£     w1Sl*lfh"''°'''y  ^'  T"^'  °^^°«  '""^h  vivacity  of 
pints,     lour  good   behaviour  on  this  article  will  concern   vnnr 

tt  '"T""^^'- ."^"""y  *^«  ^^^  ^ith  all  sokmn  ty  of  1™  ^ca- 
!        d  tbou?^  Xi/'"''^;!!^^^":.''  *^ey  can  be  a'^l^ittedrwi 

S  t  hor'nf'N*""*^''  ^^y-     ^^'  *  '^^^  to  he  written  by  the 

«u  wSh  „\Lf^^!I*\^:  '°r  ?^  y^"""  ^^^  wenches  will  prJvide 

bla  k  nbbon      ff  f  «"^^hite  cap,  crowned  with  a  crimson 

i     LnntThl      J     1'  cheerfully  of  all  your  friends  in  New- 

man  I'rl  «o^  \T^  ""^  ^^l  8^"°^«  '  ^iss  and  forgive  the  hang- 
of  tlTrLrn  f^Th  '  ^°"  '^"^i  ^  ^"""d  in  pomp  at  the  charge 
voMfame  sh^l^'  .  '"''^''°?  '^*"  "^^  touch  a  limb  of  you  :  and 
C^  place  •       ''  ""^'^  *  '"'''^''°'  °^  "1"*'  renow^  succeeds 
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above  all  things — above  mother,  above  mild  Dorothea, 
above  that  tremendous  Sir  William  in  his  square-toes  and 
periwig, — when  Mr.  Swift  comes  down  from  his  master  with 
rage  in  his  heart,  and  has  not  a  kind  word  even  for  little 
Hester  Johnson  ? 

Perhaps,  for  the  Irish  secretary,  his  Excellency's  con- 
descension was  even  more  cruel  than  his  frowns.  Sir 
William  would  perpetually  quote  Latin  and  the  ancient 
classics  a  propos  of  his  gardens  and  his  Dutch  statues  and 
plates-bandea,  and  talk  about  Epicurus  and  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  Julius  Caesar,  Semiramis,  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  Maecenas,  Strabo  describing  Jericho,  and  the 
Assyrian  kings.  A  propos  of  beans,  he  would  mention 
Pythagoras's  precept  to  abstain  from  beans,  and  that  this 
precept  probably  meant  that  wise  men  should  abstain  from 
public  affairs.  He  is  a  placid  Epicurean  ;  he  is  &  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher  ;  he  is  a  wise  man — that  is  the  deduc- 
tion. Does  not  Swift  think  so  ?  One  can  imagine  tlie 
downcast  eyes  lifted  up  for  a  moment,  and  the  flash  d 
scorn  which  they  emit.  Swift's  eyes  were  as  azure  as  the 
heavens  ;  Pope  says  nobly  (as  everything  Pope  said  and 
thought  of  his  friend  was  good  and  noble),  '  His  eyes  are 
as  azure  as  the  heavens,  and  have  a  charming  archness  in 
them.'  And  one  person  in  that  household,  that  pompouti. 
stately,  kindly  Moor  Park,  saw  heaven  nowhere  else. 

But  the  Temple  amenities  and  solemnities  did  not  aizree 
with  Swift.  He  was  half-killed  with  a  surfeit  of  Sliene 
pippins  ;  and  in  a  garden-seat  which  he  devised  for  liimselt 
at  Moor  Park,  and  where  he  devoured  greedily  the  stock 
of  books  within  his  reach,  he  caught  a  vertigo  and  deafness 
which  punished  and  tormented  him  through  hfc.  He  could 
not  bear  the  place  or  the  servitude.  Even  in  that  poem 
of  courtly  condolence,  from  which  we  have  quoted  a  few 
lines  of  mock  melancholy,  he  breaks  out  of  the  funereal 
procession  with  a  mad  shriek,  as  it  were,  and  rushes  away 
crying  his  own  grief,  cursing  his  own  fate,  foreboding  mad 
ness,  and  forsaken  by  fortune,  and  even  hope. 

I  don't  know  anything  more  melancholy  than  the  letter 
to  Temple,  in  which,  after  having  broke  from  his  bondage' 
the  poor  wretch  crouches  piteously  towards  his  cage  again, 
and  deprecates  his  master's  anger.  He  asks  for  testimonials 
for  orders.  '  The  particulars  required  of  me  are  what  relate 
to  morals  and  learning—  and  the  reasons  of  quitting  your 
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Honour  s  family-that  is,  whether  the  last  was  occasioned 
by  any  1  I  action.  They  are  left  entirely  to  vour  Honour^ 
mercy,  tJiough  an  the  first  I  think  I  cannot  reproachmyself 
for  anything  further  than  for  infirmities.  This  is  all  I  dare 
a  present  beg  from  your  Honour,  under  circumstances  of 
hfe  not  worth  your  regard  :  what  is  left  me  to  wish  (next 
to  he  health  and  prosperity  of  your  Honour  and  family) 
js  tl)at  Heaven  would  one  day  allow  me  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  my  acknowledgements  at  your  feet!  I  beg  my 
most  Immble  duty  and  service  be  presented  to  my  lid  "^ 
vour  Honour's  lady  and  sister.'-Can  prostration  fill 
deeper  ?   Could  a  slave  bow  lower  v  i  * 

Twenty  years  afterwards.  Bishop  Kennet,  describing  the 
^ame  inan,  says,  Dr.  S^<-ift  came  into  the  coffee-house  and 
had  a  bow  from  everybody  but  me.  When  I  came  to  the 
antechamber  [at  CourtJ  to  wait  before  prayers   Dr.  Swlit 

J^^'^^J^^^^:^^ «--  -^  ^-^  I-- to 

torn"  'R.rtt  f^^«'°"^' Swift  speaks  of  Sir  William  in  the  same 
1Z.^  ^»*  the  reader  will  better  understand  how  acutely  he  re- 
m  mbered  the  indignities  he  suflfered  in  his  household,  from  the 
>ul.]oined  extracts  from  the  JonrncU  to  Stella  - 

1  called  at  Mr.  Secretary  the  other  day,  to  see  what  the  d- 
ded  h,m  on  Sunday:    I  made  him  a  very  properspeech      told 

rwLtTdTme^r  ""^'^  r*  °^  temperf  tLt^  did'not  ;x;e  t 
lie  would  tell  me  the  cause,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  he  was  in 

m  fo;  rt'^U  *^!"L^  ^^■^'■"^^  ^™  °f-"-^--''  t°  appear  cod  o 
?!:L    I  ^Tu^  "''^  ^  ^'•^^t*^  ''•^^^  a  schoolboy;    that  I  had  fek 

and  here  .s  a  young  fellow  hardly  thirty  in  that  employment  Wi?/ 
Th    Secretary  ,s  as  easy  with  me  as  Mr.  Addiion  was.    I  ],ave 

"n^^ml'^wfll"^'  ^"'  ^'f  •^"  "^'^'  ^'  °^  '^'^  rhcimatism,  but  is 

f.i !"  e  ntl    r       K?'  VJ"''^''"^  ""'  one.and.thirty  with  him  and  his 

'^      ,rf  ;»     '^^'•-    "*•  «'^"^"«  •■^"  twelvepence     piece  to  begin 

I  "tl     '     .  T  '"  "1"'^  "^  Sir  William  Temple. -ii'v.  ^ 

■ife  P  r  In    iTT'  i"'''-  ^T^^"  f"''''''"'  "*  '^'■'-  "''■"'■""'J  and  his 
f'  m'^  Tnm  dad  t"]  ^^'  "V't""  'T^'    "^"^  ^  ^""'^  "o  notice  of 
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was   the   principal    man   of   talk   >md   Imsiiioss.     Ho  '.v?.< 
soliritiujif  t\\v  Karl  of  Arran  to  speak  to  his  brother,  tlu- 
Duke  of  Ormond.   to  jjet  a   place  for  a  derfivmati.    Hf 
was  projuirting  Mr.  Thorold  to  undertake,  witli  my  Lord 
Treasurer,    that   he   should   obtain   a  salary  of   2(Mt/.  per 
annum  as  member  of  the  English  Church  at  Rottcrdani. 
He  stopped  F.  Gwynne,  Esq..  going  in  to  the  Queen  witi) 
the  red  bag.  and  told  him  aloud,  he  had  something  to  <»i.v 
to  him  from  my  Lord  Treasurer.     He  took  out  his  gold 
watch,  and  telling  the  time  of  day.  complained  that  it  was 
very  late.     A  gentleman  sa»d  he  was  too  fast.     "  How  can 
I  help  it."  says  the  doctor,  '*  if  the  courtiers  give  me  a 
wat^h  that  won't  go  right  ?  "    Then  he  instructed  a  youiij 
nobleman,  that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope 
(a  Papist),  who  had  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  into 
English,  for   which   he   would   have   them   all  subsoriht  : 
"  For,"  says  he.  "  he  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have 
a   thousand   guineas   for   him."  ^     Lord    Treasurer,   after 
leaving   the   Queen,  came   through    the   room,   beckoning: 
Dr.  Swift  to  follow  him, — both  went  off  just  before  prayers. 
There 's  a  little  malice  in  the  Bishop's  '  just  before  prayer-;'. 
This  picture  of  the  great  Dean  seems  a  true  one.  and  i.- 
harsh,  though  not  altogether  unpleasant.     He  was  doi:; 
good.  and  to  des      '^cr  men  too,   in  the  midst  of  t!ie-" 
intrigues  and  triumphs.     His  journals  and  a  thousand  an'>  - 
dotes  of  him  relate  his  kind  acts  and  rough  manners.    Hi- 
hand  was  constantly  stretched  out  to  relieve  an  hone>t 
man — he  was  cautious  about  his  money,  but  ready.— I: 
you  were  in  a  strait  would  you  like  such  a  benefactor 
I  think  I  would  rather  have  had  a  potato  and  a  friendly 
word  from   Goldsmith  than   have   been   beholden  to  the 
Dean  for  a  guinea  and  a  dinner.'^     He  insulted  a  man  ;v- 

'  'Swift  must  be  allowed,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  'for  a  time,  t 
have  dictated  the  political  opinions  of  the  English  nation.' 

A  conversation  on  the  Dean's  pamphlets  excited  one  of  th- 
Doctor's  liveliest  sallies.  'One,  in  particular,  praised  his*  '""«';'•' 
of  the  Allies. — Johnson  :  "  Sir,  his  Conduct  of  the  Allien  is  a  p  :• 
formance  of  very  little  ability.  .  .  .  VVhy.  sir,  Tom  Davies  niicr." 
have  written  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies  .'  "  " — Boswell'.s  Li:- 
Johnson. 

^  '  Whenever  he  fell  into  the  company  of  any  per.*on  for  t:- 
first  time,  it  was  his  custom  to  try  their  tempers  and  dispsiti  n 
by  some  abrupt  question  that  bore  the  appearance  of  riuienes- 
If  this  were  well  taken,  and  answered  with  good  humour,  he  ifrer 
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hp  servod  him  mado  women  cry,  guests  look  foolish,  bullied 
unlucky  friends,  and  flung  his  benefactions  into  poor  men's 
faces  .No  :  the  Dean  was  no  Irishman-no  Irishman  ever 
(:ave  but  with  a  kind  wora  and  a  kind  heart 

Itjs  told,  as  if  it  were  to  Swift's  credit,  that  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick  s  perform-  J  his  family  devotions  every  mornin- 
rpgnlarly,   but  «ith  such  secrecy,   that  the  guests  in  his 
house  were  ne ver  i  n  the  least  aware  of  the  ceremony.     There 
uas  no  need  surely  why  a  church  dignitary  should  assemble 
us  family  privily  m  a  crypt,  and  as  if' he  Mas  afraid  of 
hfathen  persecution.     But  I  think  the  world  was  right, 
and  the  bishops  who  advised  Queen  Anne,  when  they  coun- 
selled  her  not  to  appoint  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub 
to  a  bishopric,  gave  perfectly  good  advice.     The  man  who 
uiote  the  arguments  and  illustrations  in  that  wild  book 
f oukl  not  but  be  aware  what  must  be  the  sequel  of  the 
p..)pos.tions^  which  he  laid  down.     The  boon  companion 
0   Pope  and  Bohngbroke,  who  chose  these  as  the  friends 
"f  his  ife,  and  the  recipients  of  his  confidence  and  affection. 
must  have  heard  many  an  argument,  and  joined  in  many 
a  conversat_ion  over  Pope's  port,  or  St.  John's  burgundy 
whK-li  would  not  bear  to  be  repeated  at  other  men's  boards. 

I  know  of  few  things  more  conclusive  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  Swift  s  religion  than  his  advice  to  poor  John  Gay  to  jrn 
leraynian,  and  look  out  for  a  seat  on  the  Bench.  Gay 
the  author  of  the  Beggnfs  Opera-Gt^y,  the  wildest  of  the 
u-its  about  town-it  was  this  man  that  Jonathan  Swift 
vlusod  to  take  orders— to  invest  in  a  cassock  and  bands— 

.-ennn.nt,  from  alarmed  pnde,  vanity,  or  conceit,  he  cfroppcd  all 
anh er  intercourse  with  the  party.     This  will  be  illustrated  bv  an 
.necdoto  of  that  sort  related  b/Mrs.  Pilkington.     After  80^^" 
i.  Dean  having  decanted  a  bottle  of  wine,  poured  what  remained 
:::3;  nf 'i?'  ^"i'^^'^JPS  '*  ^l;^^  ?^"d'^y'  presented  it  to  Mr.  Pilkington 
.-.    ;i      t     ,  ^^^^    T^  ^'^'      I  »'^-ays  keep  some  poor  parson  to 
'um^u-  tht"i  rr  ^°'  Y-\.  ?'••  P'lkington,  entering  into  his 
..am.u.    thanked  him,  and  told  him  "he  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence but  was  glad  to  get  a  glass  at  any  rate."     "  WTiy  then,"  said 

■  De  .n.      you  shan't,  fo-  FH  drink  it  mj-self.     \V\iy,  take 

.■^■u.  3011  are  wiser  than  a  paltry  curate  whom  I  asked  to  dine  with 

C^- 1  L  1^  ''^?  *  ^''^  "P^"  ™y  '"*»'^'"g  the  same  speech  to  him. 
•  »a.a.  he  did  not  understand  such  usage,  and  so  walked  off  with- 

■^mLtA^Tl-  ^l  ^^"^  "^T  *°''^"'  ^  *°'d  the  gentleman  who 
fS  Hn  .^?-  *°.,^^'  ^^""^  ^^^  f*'"o«-  "'^s  a  blockhead,  and 
t  'W  done  with  him."  '-Sheridan's  Life  of  Suift. 
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just  as  he  advised  him  to  husband  his  shilLngs  and  put  l,i. 
thousand  pounds  out  at  interest.^     The  Queen,  and  tlie 

'   FROM   THE   ARCHBISHOP   OF   CASHELL. 

'  Dear  Sir  —  '  Cashcll,  May  31st.  173:. 

'  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  in  all  my  contests  of  late,  tliat 
I  am  resolved  to  have  no  more,  especially  where  I  am  likclv  to  l.e 
overmatched;  and  as  I  have  some  reason  to  hope  what  is  past 
will  be  forgotten,  "I  confess  I  did  endeavour  in  my  last  to  put  the 
best  colour  I  could  think  of  upon  a  very  bad  cause.  My  f  lends 
judge  right  of  my  idleness  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  has  hitherto  pro. 
ceeded  from  a  hurry  and  confusion,  arising  from  a  thousand  uniuc  ky 
unforeseen  accidents  rather  than  mere  sloth.  I  have  but  one 
troublesome  affair  now  upon  my  hands,  which,  by  the  help  of  the 
prime  Serjeant,  I  hope  soon  to  get  rid  of ;  and  then  you  shall  set 
me  a  true  Irish  bishop.  Sir  James  Ware  has  made  a  very  useful 
collection  of  the  memorable  actions  of  n  y  predecessors.  Hi-  tells 
me,  they  were  born  in  such  a  town  of  England  or  Ireland  :  were 
consecrated  such  a  year  ;  and,  if  not  translated,  were  buried  in 
the  Cathedral  church,  either  on  the  north  or  south  side.  Whence 
I  conclude,  that  a  good  bishop  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  t<i 
eat,  drink,  grow  fat,  rich,  and  die  ;  which  laudable  example  1  pr 
pose  for  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  follow  ;  for  to  tell  you  the  triitl.. 
I  have  for  these  four  or  five  years  past  met  with  so  nuich  trcaclieiv. 
baseness,  and  ingratitude  among  mankind,  that  I  can  hardly  tliiiiF 
it  incumbent  on  any  man  to  endeavour  to  do  good  to  so  jxt verse 
a  generation. 

'  I  am  truly  concerned  at  the  accoi?  *■  you  give  me  of  your  health. 
Without  doubt  a  southern  ramble  v  prove  the  best  remedy  you 
can  take  to  recover  your  flesh  ;  an  do  not  know,  except  in  one 
stage,  where  you  can  choose  a  road  j  suited  to  your  circumstances, 
as  from  Dublin  hither.  You  have  to  Kilkenny  a  turnpike  and 
good  inns,  at  every  ten  or  twelve  miles'  end.  From  Kilkenny 
hither  is  twenty  long  miles,  bad  road,  and  no  inns  at  all :  biit 
I  have  an  expedient  for  you.  At  the  foot  of  a  very  high  liill.  just 
midway,  there  lives  in  a  neat  thatched  cabin,  a  pai'son,  wiio  is  no: 
poor ;  his  wife  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  little  woman  in  the  world. 
Her  chickens  are  the  fattest,  and  her  ale  the  best  in  all  tlie  coimtrv. 
Besides,  the  parson  has  a  little  cellar  of  his  own,  of  whicli  he  keeps 
tlie  key,  where  he  always  has  a  hogshead  of  the  best  wino  that  can 
be  got,  in  bottles  well  corked,  upon  their  side  ;  and  he  clean*,  and 
pulls  out  the  cork  better,  I  think,  than  Robin.  Here  I  desien  t. 
meet  you  with  a  coach  ;  if  you  be  tired,  you  shall  stav  all  night : 
if  not,  after  dinner  we  will  set  out  about"  four,  and  l)e  at  Cishc!! 
by  nine  ;  and  by  going  through  fields  and  by-ways,  which  tk- 
parson  will  show  us,  we  shall  escape  all  the  rocky  and  stony  road< 
that  lie  between  this  place  and  that,  which  are  certainly  very  had. 
I  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  a  post  or  two  "before 
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bishops,   and   the   world,    were   right   in   mistrusting   tho 
religion  of  that  man. 

I  am  not  here,  of  course,  to  speak  of  any  man's  religious 
views,  except  m  so  far  as  they  influence  his  literarv  char- 
acter, his  life,  his  humour.  The  most  notorious  sinne'rs  of  all 
those  fellow  mortas  whom  it  is  our  business  to  discuss- 
Harry  Fielding  and  Dick  Steele,  were  especially  loud,  and 

believe  really  fervent,  in  their  expressions  of  belief  ;  they 
belaboured  freethinkers,  and  stoned  imaginary  atheists  on 
all  sorts  of  occasions,  going  out  of  their  way  to  bawl  their 
own  creed,  and  persecute  their  neighbour's,  and  if  thev 
.smned  and  stumbled,  as  they  constantly  did  with  debt, 
with  drmk,  with  all  sorts  of  bad  behaviour,  they  got  up  on 
their  knees,  and  cried  '  Peccavi  '  with  a  most  sonorous 
orthf)do.xy.  \es:  poor  Harry  Fielding  and  poor  Dick 
hiteele  were  trusty  and  undoubtmg  Church  of  England  men  • 
they  abhorred  Popery,  atheism,  and  wooden  shoes,  and 
luolatries  in  general  ;  and  hiccupped  '  Church  and  State ' 
witn  fervour. 

But  Swift  ?     His  mind  had  had  a  different  schooling, 

and  possessed  a  very  different  logical  pouer.     He  was  not 

i.red  up  in  a  tipsy  guard-room,  and  did  not  learn  to  reason 

m  a  C  ovent  Garden  tavern.     He  could  conduct  an  argument 

trom  beginning  to  end.     He  could  see  forward  with  a  fatal 

(learncss.     In  his  old  age,  looking  at  the  Tale  of  a  Tub 

Jhen  he  said    •  Good  God,   what  a  genius  I  had  when 

I  wrote  that  book  !       I  think  he  was  admiring  not  ihe 

genius,  but  the  consequences  to  which  the  genius  had  brought 

iim-a  vast  genius,  a  magnificent  genius,  a  genius  wonder- 

uiiy  bright,  and  dazzling,  and  strong,— to  seize,  to  know, 

0  see,  to  flash  upon  falsehood  and  scorch  it  into  perdition 

0  penetrate  into  the  hidden  motives,  and  expose  tlie  black 

thoughts  of  men,— an  awful,  an  evil  spirit. 

Ah.  man  !  you,  educated  in  Epicurean  Tenir)le's  library, 
you  whose  friends  were  Pope  and  St.  John— what  made 
\ou  to  swear  to  fatal  vows,  and  bind  yourself  to  a  lifeloi  u 

i°",''!„°"f'.  ^'^^  ^'^'•y  day  you  will  be  at  Kilkenny,  that  I  may 
ftll  "'.,    ■"''^'*  prepared  tor  you.     It  may   !«.  if 'you  ask  him 
pe  .nil  oome  :   he  will  do  nothing  for  me."^  Therefore,  dSeiS 
"pen  voir  positive  promise,  I  shall  add  no  more  arguments  to 

S  obedS'seTvaaT'  "''^  '^'  ^""""""'  ''"'^'  ^'""'  ""''  ^"'^""^ 

'  Tu£o.  Cashell.' 
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liypocrisy  before  the  Heaven  whioh  you  adored  witlj  siuli 
irai  wonder,  Immility,  and  reveroiuo  ?  For  Swift  m  i> 
i>  re^  Tent,  was  a  pious  spirit — for  Swift  eould  l^ve  and 
ctul',  pray.  Through  the  storms  and  tempests  of  liis 
f»"'<Mit  mind,  the  stars  of  religion  and  Ionc  break  out  in 
ih>:  biiie,  shining  serenely,  though  hidden  by  the  driving 
'  i   .10^  ind  the  maddened  hurricane  of  his  life. 

!-    i;    my   belief   that   he  suffered    frightfully   from  tlif 
■ons 'iousness  of  his  own  sceptifi  ^m,  and  that  he  had  Ikmh 
lii^  ]   "(l^  so  far  down  as  to  put  his  apostn  y  out  to  hip  ' 
I'ae  pilfer  ],  ff  1  ?hind  him,  e^Jled  Thoughts  on  Religion. 
is  merely  a  -■■i.i    ,i  excuses  for  nof  professing  disbelitf.     H- 
n ys  of  hi.-   sermons  that  he  preached  pamphlets  :    tluy 
'save    ^ear-e  a   Christian  characteristic  ;     they   miirlit  be 
p-cachrd   irom  the  steps  of  a  synagogue,  or  the  floor  of 
a  niO!S(juc.  or  the  box  of  a  coffee-house  almost.     Tluiv  h 
little  or  no  cant — he  is  too  great  and  too  proud  for  that : 
and,  in  so  far  as  the  badness  of  his  sermons  goes,  lu'  i< 
honest.     But  having'  put  that  cas.sock  on,  it  poisoned  hit 
he   was   strangled  m  his   bands.     He  goes   through  It. 
tearing,  hke  a  man  posses.sed  with  a  devil.     Like  Abud  h 
in  the  Arabian  story,  he  is  always  lookiti;,'  out  for  tlx-  Fury. 
and  knows  that  the  night  will  come  and  the  inevitable  hajr 
with  it.     What  a  night,  my  God,  it  was!    what  a  ioii-iv 
rage  and  long  agony— what  a  vulture  that  tore  the  hear 
of  that  giant !  -     It  is  awful  to  think  of  the  great  sufTeriias 
of  this  great  man.     Through  life  he  always  seems  altnc, 
somehow.    Goethe  was  so.    I  can't  fancy  Shak-  spearc  otlu  r- 
wise.     The  giants  must  live  apart.     The  ki  igs  can  havi 
no  company.     But  this  man  suffered  s  .  ;    and  d<'S(rvod  s 
to  suffer.     One  hardly  reads  anywhere    >f  such  a  pairs. 

The  '  saeva  indignatio  '  of  which  h*' 
his  heart,  and  which  he  dares  to  inscril> 
as  if  the  wTctch  who  lay  under  that  : 


spoke  a>  lacciatiiii: 

on  his  t<»nihst(>ii< — 

-tone  waiting  G'ti's 


'  'Mr.  Swift  lived  with  him  [Sir  William  T«mplc]  soni  time. 
but  rp.solving  to  settle  himself  in  some  way  of  lixing.  wa«  inciinwl 
to  take  orders.  However,  although  his  fortune  was  verv  snuili. 
he  had  a  scruple  of  entering  into  the  Churrh  i:.  tpIv  for  >i!ipt)oit.- 
Anerdntii  of  the  Fajnihj  of  Swift,  by  the  Dean. 

^  '  Dr.  Swift  had  a  natural  severity  of  fac  r,  which  e\vn  his  .smiles 
could  never  soften,  or  hi^  utmost  gaiety  rendnr  placid  and  serene; 
but  when  that  sternness  if  visage  was  inerea^i  i  by  rag'  it  is  siarcr 
possible  to  imagine  look-  or  features  that  c  ricd  i-  i  m  rn're 
t<  T  ir  and  austerity.' — O.hrery. 
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judgt-rnent  had  a  right  to  be  angry— breaks  out  from  !nm 
in  a  thousand  pages  of  his  writing,  and  tears  and  nr.ds 
hir».     .Against  men  in  ottiee,  he  having  been  overthrown  • 
agamst  men  in  Knghuid,  lie  Imving  h>st  his  chance  of  nrefc-r.' 
merit  there,  the  furious  exile  never  fails  to  rage  and  curse 
Is  It  fair  to  call  the  famous  Drapier's  Letter,  .mtnotiHui  '' 
They  are  masterpieces  of  dreadful  humour  and  invective" 
they  are  reasoned  logically  enough  too,  but  the  ]>ropo8ition 
IS  as  monstrous  and  fabulous  as  the  LilliT)utian  island      It 
18  not  that  the  grievance  is  so  great,  but  tlure  is  his  cnemv— 
the  assault  is  wonderful  for  its  activity  and  terribl.   ratre 
It  IS  Samson  wirh  a  bone  in  his  hand,  rushing  on  his  enemies 
a.Kl  felling  them  :   one  admires  not  the  cause  so  nmch  as 
t  "  strength    the  ang»r,  the  fury  of  the  chann.on.     As  is 
th.  case  with  madmen,  -ertain  objects  provoke  him.  and 
auaken  his  fits  •?  wra    ..     Ma'riage  is  one     f  these;    i  . 
a  hundred  passages  in    lis  wn  itigs  he  rages  against  it 
rat'. .  agamsi  children  ;   an  obje.  •  of  constant  satire,  .  v,  .i 
m.M     contemptible  m  his  eyes  tnan  a  lord's  -haplain    is 
a  iH    r  curate  with  a  large  family.     The  i.h'a  of  t his  luck'   .s 
!.at.nuty  never  fails  to  bring  down  from  him  gibes  a  .d 
roul  language.     Could  Dick  Steele,  or  Goldsmith,  oi  Fieldin- 
mlii.,  most  reckless  moment  of  satire  have  writtei:  anvthii," 
like  th."    Dean  8  famous    'modest    propos  i  '    for    eating 

'  inr"i  /^^*f  °"^^  "f  ^^^'^  bu'  melts  at  ti  -  thoughts  o. 
>h  di.nod,  fondles  and  caresses  ...  M--.  Dean  has  no  such 
sottn.ss,  and  enters  the  nursery  with  he  tread  id  gaiety 
of  a.i  ogre.i  '  I  have  been  as.sured.'  s^.vs  he  in  ,e  Modek 
trofmaf.  by  a  very  knowing  American  of  ly  a.  laintance 
in  London,  tha  a  young  healthy  cliild  .u^ll  nu  .ed.  is,  at 
a  vjar  old  a  most  dehcious,  noun  huig,  a;  d  wholesome 
ood  whether  stewed.  roaste<J  ba.  d.  or  boilct;  and 
I  make  no  doubt  it  will  e(,u.ill.v  sc  e  in  a  ragont.'  And 
aKii.i:  up  this  pretty  joke,  as  hi  ^  w  .y  is.  he  argues  it  with 
•*rte,i  .^raviiy  and  log.e.  Hh  ti  n  and  twists  this  subject 
'"  a  s..ore  of  different  way^      he  hushes  it  :    and  he  serves 


Udy  Mash.ini'.s   eldest  bo 


'     London.  April  lOih.  171. i 

lire-    ,nr\    v.      r        Tu' ''^    "''"^^'"^  *"•    ^  '^•^"■^^   I'f   ^^»11   '^ot 

1  e,    i,id  .>he  stays  at  Ken.si  .g.„n  t<    lurse  lum.  which  vexo  us 
"•    ;-l      IS  so  extrs8ive!y  fond,     ■   u     ..        a-  mad.     She  should 


^•f  leave  the  oneen,  but    leave 
;  mu«  ii   the  in      est  of  the   pul 

luurnii!. 


veivtbiug,  to  stick  to  what  is 
well  a.s  her  own.  .  .  .'  — 
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it  up  cold  ;  and  he  garnishes  it ;  and  relishes  it  always. 
He  describes  the  little  animal  as  '  dropped  from  its  dam', 
advising  that  the  mother  should  let  it  suck  plentifully  in 
the  last  month,  so  as  to  render  it  plump  and  fat  for  a  good 
table  !  '  A  child,'  says  his  reverence, '  will  make  two  dishes 
at  an  entertainment  for  friends  ;  and  when  the  family  dines 
alone,  the  fore  or  hind  quarter  will  make  a  reasonable  dish,' 
and  so  on  ;  and,  the  subject  being  so  delightful  that  he 
can't  leave  it — he  proceeds  to  recommend,  in  place  of  vtnison 
for  squires'  tables,  '  the  bodies  of  young  lads  and  maidens 
not  exceeding  fourteen  or  under  twelve.'  Amiable  humour- 
ist !  laughing  castigator  of  morals  !  There  was  a  procesj 
well  known  and  practised  in  the  Dean's  gay  days  :  when 
a  lout  entered  the  coffee-house,  the  wags  proceeded  to  what 
they  called  '  roasting '  him.  This  is  roasting  a  subject 
with  a  vengeance.  The  Dean  had  a  native  genius  for  it. 
As  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands  says,  On  nait  rOtissmr. 

And  it  was  not  merely  by  the  sarcastic  method  that  Swift 
exposed  the  unreasonableness  of  loving  and  having  children. 
In  Gulliver,  the  folly  of  love  and  marriage  is  urged  by  graver 
arguments  and  advice.  In  the  famous  LiUiputian  kingdom. 
Swift  speaks  with  approval  of  the  practice  of  instantly 
removing  children  from  their  parents  and  educating  then; 
by  the  State  ;  and  amongst  his  favourite  horses,  a  pair 
of  foals  are  stated  to  be  the  very  utmost  a  well-regulated 
equine  couple  would  permit  themselves.  In  fact,  our  great 
satirist  was  of  opinion  that  conjugal  love  was  unadvisable, 
and  illustrated  the  theory  by  his  own  practice  and  example- 
God  help  him — which  made  him  about  the  most  wretched 
being  in  God's  world.^ 

The  grave  and  logical  conduct  of  an  absurd  proposition, 
as  exemplified  in  the  cannibal  proposal  just  mentioned, 
is  our  author's  constant  method  through  all  his  works  of 
humour.  Given  a  country  of  people  six  inches  or  sixty 
feet  high,  and  by  the  mere  process  of  the  logic,  a  thousand 
wonderful  absurdities  are  evolved,  at  so  many  stages  of 
the  calculation.  Turning  to  the  first  minister  who  waited 
behind  him  with  a  white  staff  near  a",  tall  as  the  niainma.''t 
of  the  Ruyal  Sovereign,  the  King  of  Brobdingnag  observe.^ 
how  contemptible  a  thing  human  grandeur  is,  as  represented 
by  such  a  contemptible  Httle  creature  as  Gulliver.    '  The 

'  '  My  health  is  somewhat  mended,  but  at  best  I  have  an  ill 
head  and  an  aching  heart.' — In  May,  1719. 
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EmiJeror  of  Lilliput's  features  are  strong  and  masculine' 
(what  a  surprising  humour  there  is  in  this  description  !) — 
•the  Emperor's  features,'  Gulliver  says,  'are  strong  and  mas- 
culine, with  an  Austrian  lip,  an  arched  nose,  his  complexion 
olive,  his  countenance  erect,  his  body  and  limbs  v,ell-pro- 
portioned,  and  his  deportment  majestic.  He  is  taller  htj 
(he  breadth  of  my  nail  than  any  of  his  court,  which  alone  is 
enough  to  strike  an  awe  into  beholders.' 

What  a  surprising  humour  there  is  in  these  descriptions  ! 
How  noble  the  satire  is  here  !  how  just  and  honest !  How 
wrfect  the  image  !  Mr.  Macaulay  has  quoted  the  charming 
lines  of  the  poet,  where  the  king  of  the  pygmies  is  measured 
by  the  same  standard.  We  have  all  read  in  Milton  of  the 
spear  that  was  like  '  the  mast  of  some  tall  admiral ',  but 
these  images  are  surely  likely  to  come  to  the  comic  poet 
originally.  The  subject  is  before  him.  He  is  turning  it 
in  a  thousand  ways.  He  is  full  of  it.  The  figure  suggests 
itself  naturally  to  him,  and  comes  out  of  his  subject,  as  in 
that  v'ttiderful  passage,  when  Gulhver's  box  having  been 
dropped  by  the  eagle  into  the  sea,  and  GuUiverliaving  been 
received  into  the  hip's  cabin,  he  calls  upon  the  crew  to 
bring  the  box  into  the  cabin,  and  put  ii  on  the  table,  the 
cabin  being  only  a  quarter  the  <ize  of  the  box.  It  is  the 
veracity  of  the  blunder  which  is  so  admiiable.  Had  a  man 
come  from  such  a  country  as  Brobdingnag  he  would  have 
blundered  so. 

But  the  best  stroke  of  humour,  if  there  be  a  best  in  that 
abounding  book,  is  that  where  Gulliver,  in  the  unpronounce- 
able country,  describes  his  parting  from  his  master  the 
horse.i     '  I  took,'  he  says,  '  a  second  leave  of  my  master, 

'  Perhaps  the  most  melancholy  satire  in  the  whole  of  the  dreadful 
''ook.  is  the  description  of  the  very  old  people  in  the  V^oyage  to 
Uputa.  At  Lugnag,  Gulhver  hears  of  some  persons  who  never 
'!if,  called  the  Struldbrugs,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  become 
ac(|uainted  with  men  who  must  have  so  much  learning  and  ex- 
jKrience,  his  coUoquist  describes  the  Struldbrugs  to  him. 

■  He  said.  They  commonly  acted  like  mortals,  till  about  thirty 
years  old,  after  which,  bv  degrees,  they  grew  melancholy  and 
dcjectpd,  increasing  in  both  till  they  came  to  fourscore.  This  he 
Ifurned  from  their  own  confession :  for  otherwise  there  not  being 
above  two  or  three  of  that  species  bom  in  an  age,  they  v/ere  too 
few  to  form  a  general  observation  by.  When  they  came  to  four- 
siore  years,  which  is  reckoned  the  extremity  of  Uving  in  this 
country,  they  had  n«>t  only  all  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  other 
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but  as  I  was  going  to  prostrate  myself  to  kiss  his  hoof,  ho 
did  me  the  honour  to  raise  it  gently  to  my  mouth.     I  am 

old  men,  but  many  more,  which  arose  from  the  prospect  of  never 
dying.  They  were  not  only  opinionative,  peevish,  covetous,  morose, 
vain,  talkative,  but  incapable  of  friendship,  and  dead  to  all  natural 
affection,  which  never  descended  below  their  grandchildren.  En\  v 
and  impotent  desires  are  their  prevailing  passions.  But  thosi- 
objects  against  which  their  envy  seems  principally  directed,  are 
the  vices  of  the  younger  sort  and  the  deaths  of  the  old.  By  reflecting 
on  the  former,  they  find  themselves  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of 
pleasure  ;  and  whenever  they  see  a  funeral,  they  lament,  and 
repent  that  others  are  gone  to  a  harbour  of  rest,  to  which  they 
themselves  never  can  hope  to  arrive.  They  have  no  remembrance 
of  anything  but  what  they  learned  and  observed  in  their  youth 
and  middle  age.  and  even  that  is  very  imperfect.  And  for  tlie 
truth  or  particulars  of  any  fact,  it  is  safer  to  depend  on  common 
tradition  than  upon  their  best  recollections.  The  least  miserable 
among  them  appear  to  be  those  who  turn  to  dotage,  and  entireiv 
lose  their  memories  ;  these  meet  with  more  pity  and  assistance. 
because  they  want  many  bad  qualities  which  abound  in  others. 

'  If  a  Struldbrug  happened  to  marry  one  of  his  own  kind,  the 
marriage  is  dissolved  of  course,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  kingdom. 
as  soon  as  the  younger  of  the  two  comes  to  be  fourscore.  For  the 
law  thinks  it  to  be  a  reasonable  indulgence  that  those  who  are 
condemned,  without  any  fault  of  their  omti,  to  a  perpetual  con 
tinuance  in  the  world,  should  not  have  their  misery  doubled  bv 
the  load  of  a  wife. 

'  As  soon  as  they  have  completed  the  term  of  eighty  years,  they 
are  looked  on  as  dead  in  law  ;  their  heirs  immediately  succeed  ti> 
their  estates,  only  a  small  pittance  is  reserved  for  their  support : 
and  the  poor  ones  are  maintained  at  the  public  charge.  After 
that  period,  they  are  held  incapable  of  any  employment  of  trust 
or  profit,  they  cannot  purchase  lands  or  take  leases,  neither  are 
they  allowed  to  ue  witnesses  in  any  cause,  either  civil  or  criminal, 
not  even  for  the  deciion  of  meers  and  bounds. 

'  At  ninety  they  lose  their  teeth  and  hair ;  they  have  at  that 
age  no  distinction  of  taste,  but  cat  and  drink  whatever  they  can 
get  without  relish  or  appetite.  The  diseases  they  were  sul)ject  ti' 
still  continue,  without  increasing  or  diminishing.  In  talking,  they 
forget  the  common  appellation  of  thingi:*,  and  the  names  of  jxTsons. 
even  of  those  who  are  their  nearest  friends  and  relatives.  Fn 
the  same  reason,  they  can  never  amuse  themselves  with  readini;. 
because  their  memory  will  not  serve  to  carry  them  from  the  be>;innint 
of  a  sentence  to  the  end  ;  and  by  this  defect  they  are  depiiuni 
of  the  only  entertainment  whereof  they  might  otherwise  be  capable 

'  The  language  of  this  country  being  always  on  the  Hux,  the 
Struldbrugs  of  one  age  do  not  understand  those  of  another  ;  neither 
are  they  able,  after  two  hundred  years,  to  hold  any  conversation 
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not  ignorant  how  much  I  have  been  censured  for  mentioning 
this  last  particular.  Detractors  are  pleased  to  think  it 
improbable  that  so  illustrious  a  person  should  descend  to 
give  so  great  a  mark  of  distinction  to  a  creature  so  inferior 
as  I.  Neither  am  I  ignorant  how  apt  some  travellers  are 
to  boast  of  extraordinary  favours  they  have  received.  But 
if  tliese  censurers  were  better  acquainted  witli  tiie  noble 
and  courteous  disposition  of  the  Houyhnhnms  they  would 
soon  change  their  opinion.' 

The  surprise  here,  the  audacity  of  circumstantial  evidence 
tilt'  astounding  gravity  of  the  speaker,  who  is  not  ignorant 
how  muclj  he  has  been  censured,  the  nature  of  the  favour 
conferred,  and  the  respectful  exultation  at  the  receipt  of  it, 
are  surely  complete ;  it  is  truth  topsy-turvy,  entirely  logical 
and  absurd. 

As  for  the  humour  and  conduct  of  this  famous  fable, 
1  suppose  there  is  no  person  who  reads  but  must  admire  ; 

(further  than  by  a  few  general  words)  with  their  neighbours,  the 
mortals;  and  thus  they  lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  living  Uke 
foreigners  ni  their  own  country. 

•  Tills  was  the  account  given  nie  of  the  Struldbrugs,  as  near  as 
1  can  remember.  I  afterwards  saw  five  or  six  of  different  ages 
the  youngest  not  above  two  hundred  years  old,  who  were  brought 
to  me  several  times  by  some  of  my  friends  ;  but  although  tliev 
were-  told  that  I  was  a  great  traveller,  and  had  seen  all  the  world  '\ 
thev  had  not  the  least  curiosity  to  ask  me  a  single  question  ;  only 
desired  I  would  give  them  slumskudask,  or  a  token  of  remembrance'- 
which  18  a  modest  way  of  begging,  to  avoid  the  law  that  strictly 
torbicls  It.  because  they  are  provided  for  by  the  pubUc,  althou-h 
indeed  with  a  very  scanty  allowance. 

They  are  despised  and  hated  by  all  sorts  of  people  ;  when  on- 
of  tliem  IS  born,  it  is  reckoned  ominous,  and  their  birth  is  recorded 
very  particularly ;  so  that  you  may  know  their  age  bv  consulting 
the  register,  which,  however,  has  not  been  kept  aboye'a  thousand 
years  jmst,  or  at  least  has  been  destroyed  by  time  or  public  dis- 
turbances. But  the  usual  way  of  computing  how  old  they  are.  is. 
t'V  r.sKing  them  what  kings  or  great  persons  they  can  remember. 
and  tiien  consulting  history  ;  for  infallibly  the  last  prince  in  their 
mind  did  not  begin  his  reign  after  they  were  fourscore  years  old. 

Jliey  were  the  most  mortifying  sight  I  ever  beheld,  and  the 
women  more  horrible  than  the  men  :  besides  the  usunl  deformities 
1"  extreme  old  age,  they  acquired  an  additional  ghastliness,  in 
liroiH.rtion  to  their  number  of  years,  which  is  not  to  be  described ; 
iind  among  half  a  dozen.  I  soon  distinguished  which  was  the  eldest, 
.1,1  louj-h  there  was  not  above  a  century  or  two  between  them.'— 
'■uliiia- n  Travels. 
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as  for  the  moral,  I  tliink  it  horrible,  shameful,  unmanly, 
blasphemous  ;  and  giant  and  great  as  this  Dean  is,  I  sav 
we  should  hoot  him.  Some  of  this  audience  mayn't  have 
read  the  last  part  of  Gulliver,  and  to  such  I  would  recall 
the  advice  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Punch  to  persons  about 
to  marry,  and  say  '  Don't '.  When  Gulliver  first  lauds 
among  the  Yahoos,  the  naked  howling  wretches  clamber 
up  trees  and  assault  him,  and  he  describes  himself  as '  almost 
stifled  with  the  filth  which  fell  about  him '.  The  reader 
of  the  fourth  part  of  Gulliver's  Travels  is  like  the  hero 
himself  in  this  instance.  It  is  Yahoo  language  ;  a  monster 
gibbering  shrieks,  and  gnashing  imprecations  against  man- 
kind— tearing  down  all  shreds  of  modesty,  past  all  sense 
of  manliness  and  shame  ;  filthy  in  word,  filthy  in  thought, 
furious,  raging,  obscene. 

And  dreadful  it  is  to  think  that  Swift  knew  the  tendency 
of  l.i.s  creed — the  fatal  rocks  towards  which  his  logic 
desperately  drifted.  That  last  part  of  Gulliver  is  only  a  con- 
sequence of  what  has  gone  before  ;  and  the  worthies.sness 
of  all  mankind,  the  pettiness,  cruelty,  pride,  imbecility,  the 
general  vanity,  the  foolish  pretension,  the  mock  greatness. 
the  pompous  dullness,  the  mean  aims,  the  base  successes- 
all  these  were  present  to  him  ;  it  was  with  the  din  of  these 
curses  of  the  Avorld,  blasphemies  against  Heaven,  shriekiii;' 
in  his  ears,  that  he  began  to  write  his  dreadful  allegory-  of 
which  the  meaning  is  that  man  is  utterly  wicked,  desperate. 
and  imbecile,  and  his  passions  are  so  monstrous,  and  his 
boasted  powers  so  mean,  that  he  is  and  deserves  to  be  tin 
slave  of  brutes,  and  ignorance  is  better  than  his  vaunted 
reason.  What  had  this  man  done  ?  what  secret  rtniorse 
was  rankling  at  his  heart  ?  what  fever  was  boiling  in  him. 
that  he  should  see  all  the  world  bloodshot  ?  We  view  the 
world  with  our  own  eyes,  each  of  us  ;  and  we  make  from 
within  us  the  world  we  see.  A  weary  heart  gets  no  gladness 
out  of  sunshine  ;  a  selfish  man  is  sceptical  about  frieiuishi}). 
as  a  man  with  no  ear  doesn't  care  for  music.  A  frightful 
self-consciousness  it  must  have  been,  which  looked  on  man- 
kind so  darkly  through  those  keen  eyes  of  Swift. 

A  remarkable  story  is  told  by  Scott,  of  Dclany.  wiio 
interrupted  Archbishop  King  and  Swift  in  a  convt  nsation 
which  left  the  prelate  in  tears,  and  from  which  S\\  ift  rushed 
away  with  marks  of  strong  terror  and  agitation  in  hi> 
countenance,  upon  which  the  archbishop  .said  to  Delany, 
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'You  have  just  met  the  most  unhappy  man  on  earth  • 
but  on  the  subject  of  lus  wretchedness^  you  must  neve; 
ai^k  a  question. 

The  most  unhappy  man  on  earth  ;-M^serrimus-^^hat 
a  character  of  him  !  And  at  this  time  all  the  great  wits  of 
England  had  been  at  his  feet.  All  Ireland  had  shouted  after 
um  and  worshipped  as  a  liberator,  a  saviour,  the  greatest 
Irish  patnot  and  citizen.  Dean  Drapier  Bickerstaff  Gulliver 
-the  most  famous  statesmen,  and  the  greatest  poets  of  his 
day  had  applauded  him,  and  done  him  homage  ;  and  at 
^.  TilT'''^  "''"'  '^  Bolingbroke,  from  Ireland,  he 
't'  li  /r  ^T."'*^  *°  ^'^^^  ^^"^  ^^ith  the  world,  and 
.0  I  would  if  I  could  get  into  a  better  before  I  was  called 

'TinaM^^  '"^^  '^  "^'^  ^''  "^  "  '^^'^  ^^^'  «  V^i^oned 

JVe  have  spoken  about  the  men,  and  Swift's  behaviour 
to  them  ;  and  nou  it  behoves  us  not  to  forget  that  there  are 
-ertam  other  persons  in  the  creation  who  had  rather  int'mae 
relations  with  the  great  Dean. i    Two  women  whom  he  lo4d 

thatTf  we  h«H  ^"^'?,  ^^  ^^^ry/^^der  of  books  so  familiarlv 

that  if  «e  had  seen  them,  or  if  they  had  been  relatives  of 

our  own,  we  scarcely  could  have  known  them  better.    WTio 

asn  t  m  his  mind  an  image  of  Stella  V    ^mvo  does  not  love 

rt '     B^t?  t    '""*''  "''^*"';"  '■    P"''^  ^"d  affectionate 
iieart .    Boots  it  to  you,  now  that  you  have  been  at  rest 

'The  name  of  Varina  has  been  thrown  into  the  shade  bv  those 
f  the  famous  Stella  and  Vanessa;    but  she  had  a  stor/ o    her 

"th"at'fhetook  of%''';r'  ^T?  °^  y°""^  Jonathan.'°3nc  may 
his  a  ''7'^,o^Swift  s  hfe  opens  at  places  kept  by  thcso 
blighted  flowers  !    Vanna  must  liave  a  paragraph.         ^     ^ 

lovettter  to  her  h7^  "'"'^"  ^"""^  °'^'  ""^  ^^^^  ^im  writing 
'1  a  itv  "f  a  love-  '     «  T"l^'     Impatience  is  the  most  inseparablC 

ua  itj  ot  a  lover.  But  absence  made  a  great  difference  in  his 
■^ng^  :  so.  four  years  afterwards,  the  tone  is  changed.     He    ri  es 

?  ma  very  cunous  letter,  offering  to  marry  her,  and  puYting  tS 
A>  r?    M*  ""^^  l^'^*  "°^>'  «°"W  possibly  accept  it.       ^ 
be  b  IsS'llT ?.        ^•''"■^^'  *"•'  ^^  ^y^'  conditionally.  '  I  shall 

nrst  anH  PnJ^*  •   '  u""  ^'°"^  i'>nun^  large.     Cleanliness  in  the 

nw  and  competency  m  the  second,  is  all  I  ask  for  • ' 

.  d  !,vl^  1*"        '°  ^"u  "■  ^'"'^  "'^''^  '"^'t  ^^ith  «"me  worthy  partner. 
ih  ,  ^^  ^"""^^  ^"  '^'  ^'^'  ""'«  ^ovs  laughing  over  Liil  nu 

^■thout  any  arrure  pen^ee  of  a  sad  characfer  about  the  grJnt  S    • 
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for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  not  divided  in  death  from 
the  cold  heart  which  caused  yours,  whilst  it  beat,  such 
faithful  pangs  of  love  and  grief — boots  it  to  you  now,  tliat 
the  whole  world  loves  and  deplores  you  ?  Scarce  any  man, 
I  believe,  ever  thought  of  that  grave,  that  did  not  cast 
a  flower  of  pity  on  it,  and  write  over  it  a  sweet  epitaph. 
Gentle  lady,  so  lovely,  so  loving,  so  unhappy  !  you  have 
had  countless  champions  ;  millions  of  manly  hearts  mourn- 
ing for  you.  From  generation  to  generation  we  take  up  the 
fond  tradition  of  your  beauty  ;  we  watch  and  follow  your 
tragedy,  your  bright  morning  love  and  purity,  your  con- 
stancy, your  grief,  your  sweet  martyrdom.  We  know  your 
legend  by  heart.    You  are  one  of  the  saints  of  English  ston . 

And  if  Stella's  love  and  innocence  are  charming  to  con- 
template, I  will  say  that  in  spite  of  ill-usage,  in  spite  of 
drawbacks,  in  spite  of  mysterious  separation  and  union,  of 
hope  delayed  and  sickened  heart — in  the  teeth  of  Vanessa, 
and  that  Uttle  episodical  aberration  which  plunged  Swift 
into  such  wofui  pitfalls  and  quagmires  of  amorous  per- 
plexity— in  spite  of  the  verdicts  of  most  women,  I  believe. 
who,  as  far  as  my  experience  and  conversation  go,  generally 
take  Vanessa's  part  in  the  controversy — in  spite  of  the  tears 
which  Su  ift  caused  Stella  to  shed,  and  the  rocks  and  barric>r> 
which  fate  and  temper  intei^osed,  and  which  prevented  the 
pure  course  of  that  true  love  from  running  smoothly— the 
brightest  part  of  Swift's  story,  the  pure  star  in  that  dark 
and  tempestuous  life  of  Swift's,  is  his  love  for  Hester 
Johnson.  It  has  been  my  business,  professionally  of  course. 
to  go  through  a  deal  of  sentimental  reading  in  my  time,  and 
to  acquaint  myself  with  love-making,  as  it  has  been  described 
in  various  languages,  and  at  various  ages  of  the  a\  orld  :  and 
I  know  of  nothing  more  manly,  more  tender,  more  ex- 
c^uisitely  touching,  than  some  of  these  brief  notes,  written 
in  what  Swift  calls  '  his  little  language  '  in  his  journal  to 
Stella.^     He  writes  to  her  night  and  morning  often.    He 

*  A  sentimental  Champollion  might  find  a  good  deal  of  matter 
for  his  art,  in  expounding  the  symbols  of  the  '  Little  Language 
Usually,  SteUa  is  '  M.D.,'  but  sometimes  her  companion,  Mrs.  Dine- 
ley,  i,s  included  in  it.  Swift  is  '  Presto  '  ;  also  P.D.F.R.  We  hav. 
*  Good  night,  M.D.  ;  Night,  M.D.  ;  Little  M.D.  ;  Stellakins  :  Prettv. 
Stella  ;  Dear,  roguish,  impudent,  pretty  ^LD.  ! '  Every  now  and 
then  he  breaks  into  rhyme,  as — 

I  wish  you  both  r.  merry  new  year. 

Roast  beef,  minced-pies,  and  good  strong  Ihht, 
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never  sends  ajvay  a  letter  to  her  but  lie  begins  a  new  one 

i;  n      asT  werJ-    M%'^^"''  ^?'  *«  '^^  ^^^'^  kind  litde 
hand   as  it  «ere.     He  knows  that  she  is  thinking  of  hini 

and  longing   for  lum   far   away   in    Dublin  yonder     He 

ake   her  letters  from  under  his  pillow  and  talks  to    iiem 

faniiharly.    paternally     with    fond    epithets    and    Jrettv 

UH,  5  n         u      ?-f^'   ''^  '''"*^«  one  morning-ii  is  the 
4  h  of  December,  1710-'  stay,  I  will  answer  some  of  your 

tit  Jetter  !    Here  I  am,  says  he,  and  Mhat  say  yon  to  Stella 
ki  rSo,  rf '  r^  ^f ''^"i  ■    ^^^  ^^^  S^eL  read  tii: 

^^^tlng  ^uthout  hurting  her  dear  eyes  ?  '   he  goes  on   after 
.nore  kind  prattle  and  fond  whispering.    The  d?^  eyes  .W 

ann  and  blessing  him.    Ah,  it  was  a  hard  fate  that  y^Tunc 
from  them  so  many  tears,  and  stabbed  pitilessly  tharpurf 

oiiai  gtcl    It  !     I    have    heard    a    woman    sav    thnf    «!,*. 
.ou  d  ha^-e  taken  Swift's  cruelty  to  ha^had  Ws^en"ern: 
He  liad  a  sort  of  worship  for  her  whilst  he  wounded  her 

ne^^.  of  her  grace,  of  her  beauty,  with  a  simple  love  and 
Hverence  that  are  indescribably  touching  ;    in  contempla 
ZrlJZr^r'  !!"^^^  ^''''  "^^^t«  -to  pathosT^ts 
nh wCs  s"n^^"\^  ^"d  ^^^f^"«  down 

e' !  .nrl  n'^        ?''''  ^-'^  ''''''  wretchcdncss  and  unworthi- 
"e^^,  and  adores  her  with  cries  of  remorse  and  love  :- 

\Mien  on  my  sickly  couch  I  lay. 
Impatient  both  of  night  and  day, 
And  groaning  in  unmanly  strains, 
tailed  every  power  to  ease  my  pains, 
inen  btella  ran  to  my  relief, 
VVith  cheerful  face  and  inward  grief. 
And  though  by  Heaven's  severe  decree 
fehe  suffers  hourly  more  than  me. 
Ao  cruel  master  could  require 
From  slaves  employed  for  daily  liiro. 


And  me  a  share  of  your  good  cheer, 
■lliat  1  was  there,  as  you  were  here, 
And  you  are  a  little  saucy  dear 
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What  Stella,  by  her  friendship  warmed. 
With  vigour  and  delight  performed. 
Now,  with  a  soft  and  silent  tread. 
Unheard  she  moves  about  my  bed : 
My  sinking  spirits  now  supplies 
With  cordials  in  her  hands  and  eyes. 
Best  patron  of  true  friends  !    beware  ; 
You  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care 
If,  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours : 
For  such  a  fool  was  never  found 
Who  pulled  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decayed. 

One  little  triumph  Stella  had  in  her  life — one  dear  little 
piece  of  injustice  was  performed  in  her  favour,  for  whicli 
I  confess,  for  my  part,  I  can't  help  thanking  fate  and  tlie 
Dean.  That  other  person  was  sacrificed  to  her — that— that 
young  woman,  who  Uved  five  doors  from  Dr.  Swift's  lodgings 
in  Bury  Street,  and  who  flattered  him,  and  made  love  to 
him  in  such  an  outrageous  manner — Vanessa  was  thrown 
over. 

Swift  did  not  keep  Stella's  letters  to  him  in  reply  to  those 
he  wrote  to  her.^    He  kept  Bolingbroke's,  and  Pope  s.  and 

'  The  following  passages  are  from  a  paper  begun  by  Swift  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  her  death,  Jan.  28,  1727-8  : 

'  She  was  sickly  from  her  childhood,  until  about  the  age  of  tiftet-n ; 
but  then  she  grew  into  perfect  health,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  agreeable  young  women  in 
London— only  a  little  too  fat.  Her  hair  was  blacker  than  a  raven, 
and  every  feature  of  her  face  in  perfection. 

' .  .  .  Properly  speaking ' — he  goes  on  with  a  calmness  which. 
under  the  circumstances,  is  terrible — '  she  has  been  dying  six 
months  !  .  .  .' 

'  Never  was  any  of  her  sex  born  with  better  gifts  of  the  m.ri(i. 
or  who  more  improved  them  by  reading  and  conversation.  . 
All  of  us  who  had  the  happine-ss  of  ho  friendship  agretcl  un.mi 
niously,  that  in  an  afternoon's  or  evenii  ^  conversation  stie  never 
failed  before  we  parted  of  delivering  the  .'>st  thing  that  was  snid 
in  the  company.  Some  of  us  have  writicn  down  several  of  licr 
sayings,  or  what  the  French  call  bons  mots,  wherein  she  (Mcm-^ 
beyond  belief.' 

The  specimens  on  record,  however,  in  the  Dean's  pajHr  called 
Bons  Mots  de  Stella,  scarcely  bear  out  this  last  part  of  the  panegyric 
But  the  following  prove  her  wit : 

'  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  very  silly  and  pert  in  her  campany, 
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Harley  s,  and  Peterborough's  :  but  Stella,  '  very  carefullv  ' 
the  Live^  say.  kept  Swift's.  Of  course  :  that  is  the  way  of 
the  \rorld  :  and  so  we  cannot  tell  ^vhat  her  style  was,  or  of 
what  sort  were  the  little  letters  which  the  doctor  placed 
there  at  night,  and  bade  to  appear  from  under  his  pillow 
of  a  morning  But  in  Letter  IV  of  that  famous  collection 
h-  describes  his  lodging  in  Bury  Street,  where  he  has  the 
hrst  tloor,  a  dining-room  and  bedchamber,  at  eight  shillings 
a  week  ;  and  m  Letter  VI  he  says  '  he  has  visited  a  lady  jult 
come  to  to«n  whose  name  somehow  is  not  mentioned  ; 
and  in  Let  er  VIII  he  enters  a  query  of  Stella's-'  What  do 

■r  'v '^'"wi  ?l.^°^J^^  "^^^  "™^'  t^^*^  I  dine  with  now  and 
then  /  What  the  deuce  !  You  know  whom  I  have  dined 
with  every  day  since  I  left  you,  better  than  I  do.'  Of  course 
•she  docs.  Of  course  Swift  has  not  the  sliglitest  idea  of  what 
s.ie  means.  But  in  a  few  letters  more  it  turns  out  that  the 
doetor  has  been  to  dine  '  gravely  '  with  a  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  : 
hen  that  he  has  been  to  'his  neighbour'  :  then  that  he 
has  been  unwell,  and  means  to  dine  for  the  whole  week 
with  his  neighbour  !  Stella  was  quite  right  in  her  pre- 
visions. She  saw  from  the  very  first  hint  what  was  g6ing 
to  hajjpen  ;   and  scented  Vanessa  in  the  air.i    The  rival  is 

at  last  began  to  grieve  at  remembering  the  loss  of  a  child  lately 
tl  -\^,f  op  sitting  by  comforted  him-that  he  should  be  S 
because-      the  child  was  gone  to  heaven".     "No,  my  lord  "  said 

;^.;.  hi'i/fd'u^re; ''  °^"'  ^''"'^  '•"'  '^^^"^«  '^^'^  --  °-- 

^When  she  was  extremely  ill,  her  physician  said,  "Madam,  you 
mar  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but  we  will  endea;our  to  gT   you 
P  ap.m.       bhe  answered,  *'  Doctor,  I  fear  I  shall  be  out  of  breath 
U'f'.'u  I  get  up  to  the  top." 

mmnZ^S"?  '''f«y™'^"   °^.  he*;  acquaintance,    who   affected 
mart,K..s  and  repartees,  was  asked  by  some  of  the  company  how 

l£.uhrh'°  ^  '°  ^t^:   «"  ^^  ^^  "  '«-  '    but  she  Lived 
nmii'lf  ■'     ^'  ^  '^^'^•*'   '        **o«tor-s  nails  grew  dirty  by  scratching 

brim  'Inf  f  lT.*''T"'^  '*'"l^^''  *  ^'*'-  '^"'•'^"^ '  't  had  a  broad 
3  if  '^  ""^^  of  paper  about  its  neck.  "  What  is  that  ?  "- 
^Z^^~aV  ^Pof'i'^f-ary'a  son  !  "     The  ridiculous  resemblance, 

a  tn,  suddenness  of  the  question,  set  us  all  a-laughing.'-.sS 
II  ^rU  .Scott's  ed.,  vol.  ix,  295-6.  ' 

at  MrsT^n*?  ''*"*  *'?^  ^^"-l  ''^*'""  ^^  morning's  walk,  that  I  loitered 

/J  ;«l.  &"^'''  ^■^«'•^'»y  ^est  gown  and  periwig  w:as,  and 
■immrt^Stfl  ''  '  """^  ''^''"'    '°  ^  did  to-day.'- 
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at  the  Dean's  feet.  The  pupil  and  teacher  are  reading 
together,  and  drinking  tea  together,  and  going  to  prayers 
together,  and  learning  Latin  together,  and  conjugating  aiho. 
nmas,  amavi  together.  The '  little  language '  is  over  for  |kkii 
Stella.  By  the  rule  of  grammar  and  the  course  of  conjuca- 
tion,  doesn't  amavi  come  after  amo  and  amas  ? 

The  loves  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  ^  you  may  perusf  in 
Cadenus's  own  poem  on  the  subject,  and  in  poor  Varu'si^a's 
vehement  expostulatory  verses  and  letters  to  him  :  Am- 
adores  him,  implores  him,  admires  him,  thinks  him  some- 
thing godlike,  and  only  prays  to  be  admitted  to  lii-  at 
his  feet.^  As  they  are  bringing  him  home  from  cluirdi. 
those  divine  feet  of  Dr.  Swift's  are  found  pretty  often  m 

Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  Vanessa's  mother,  was  the  widow  of  a  Dutch 
merchant  who  held  lucrative  appointments  in  King  William's  time. 
The  family  settled  in  London  in  1709,  and  had  a  house  in  Bury 
Street,  St.  James's — a  stret^t  made  notable  by  such  resident-  ,- 
Swift  and  Steele  ;   and,  in  our  own  time,  Moore  and  Crabbe. 

*  '  Vanessa  was  excessively  vain.  The  character  given  of  htr 
by  Cadenus  is  tine  painting,  but  in  general  fictitious.  She  \ta^ 
fond  of  dress  ;  impatient  to  be  admired  ;  very  romantic  in  l.ir 
turn  of  mind  ;  superior,  in  her  own  opinion,  to  all  her  sex  ;  full  ot 
pertness,  gaiety,  and  pride  ;  not  without  some  agreeahlf  ac^Mm- 
plishments,  but  far  from  being  either  beautiful  or  genteel :  .  .  . 
happy  in  the  thoughts  of  being  reported  Swift's  concubine,  but 
still  aiming  and  intending  to  bo  his  wife.' — Lord  Orrery. 

'  '  You  bid  me  be  easy,  and  you  would  see  me  as  oftt  n  as  you 
could.  You  had  better  have  said,  as  often  as  you  can  get  the 
better  of  your  inclinations  so  much  ;  or  a.s  often  as  you  remember 
there  was  such  a  one  in  the  world.  If  you  continue  to  treat  me 
as  you  do,  you  will  not  be  made  uneasy  by  me  long.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  what  I  have  suffered  since  I  saw  you  last  :  I  am 
sure  I  could  have  borne  the  rack  much  better  than  those  killinc. 
killing  words  of  yours.  Sometimes  I  have  resolved  to  die  without 
seeing  yov.  more  ;  but  those  resolves,  to  your  misfortune,  did  not 
last  long  ;  for  there  is  something  in  human  nature  that  prompts 
one  so  to  find  relief  in  this  world  I  must  give  way  to  it,  and  Ixg 
you  would  see  me,  and  speak  kindly  to  me  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  rf 
not  condemn  any  one  to  suffer  what  1  have  done,  could  you  but 
know  it.  The  reason  I  WTite  to  you  is,  because  I  cannot  tell  it  tn 
you,  should  I  see  you  :  for  when  I  be,c;in  to  complain,  then  yuu 
are  angry,  and  there  is  something  in  your  looks  so  awful  that  it 
strikes  me  dumb.  Oh  !  that  you  may  have  but  so  much  regard 
for  me  left  that  this  complaint  maj'  touch  your  soul  with  pity. 
I  say  as  little  as  ever  I  can  ;  did  you  but  know  what  I  thouglit. 
I  "m  sure  it  would  move  you  to  forgive  me  ;  and  believe  I  catinot 
help  telling  you  this  and  Hvc.' — V.\XESS.v.     (M.  1714.) 
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\  anessa  8  parlour.    He  lik«  .s  to  bo  admired  and  adored     He 
finds  Mis8  Vanbomrigh  to  be  a  woman  of  great  ta«te  and 
>p.rit,  and  beauty  and  wit,  and  a  fortune  too.     He  sees  lur 
.  verv  day  ;    lie  does  not  tell  Stella  about  the   business  • 
until  the  impetuous  Vanessa  beeomes  too  fond  of  him   until' 
the  doctor  18  Quite  frightened  by  the  young  wonmn'H  ardour 
rnd  confounded   by  her  warmth.     He   waiited   to  marry 
neither  of  them— that  I  believe  was  the  truth  ;    but  if  he 
had  not  married  Stella,  Vanessa  would  have  had  him  in 
spite  of  himself.      When   he   went   back   to   Ireland    his 
Ariadne    not  content  to  remain  in  her  isle,  pursued  the 
fugitive  Dean.    In  vain  he  protested,  he  vowed,  he  soothed 
and  bullied ;   the  news  of  the  Dean's  marriage  with  Stella 
.t  hist  came  to  her,  and  it  killed  her— she  died  of  that 
passion.* 

■  'If  wc  consider  Swift's  behaviour,  so  far  only  ns  it  relatea  to 
women,  we  shall  find  that  he  looked  upon  thenT  rather  as  busts 
tiian  as  whole  ligures.  — Orrerv. 

'You  must  have  smiled  to  have  found  his  house  a  constant 

"$t.l0RLR?"""'  """'"'  "'°  """"^'^^  ^'™  ^-"^  '»-"^« 
A  correspondent  of  Sir  Walter  Scotts  furnished  him  with  the 
matena.s  on  which  to  found  the  following  interesting  passage  about 
\anes8a-after  she  had  retired  to  cherish  her  passioS  iTretfeat  - 
Marlcy  Abbey  near  Celbridge,  where  Miss  Vanhomrigh  resided 
i,  bu.lt  much  m  the  form  of  a  real  cloister,  especmllv  in  its  cxter^l 
appearance.     An  aged  man  (upwards  of  ninety,  b^•  his  own  account ) 
.owed  the  grounds   .  .  my  correspondent."^  He  was  the  son  of 
Jlr..  Vanhomrigh  8  gardener,  and  used  to  work  with  his  father  in 
he  garden  while  a  boy.     He  remembered  the  unfortunate  Vancsla 
«ell,  and  his  account  of  her  corresponded  with  the  usual  dcsenn- 
tion  of  her  person    especially  as  to  her  emboniMjint.     He  said  sic 

Z'^.rr  'h'""^'  ""^  T:  ""'^  ^"'"P*^'^^'  =   ^^'  ^°"«tant  arnui" 
mtnt  Mas  reading,  or   walking  in  the  garden.  .  .  .  She  avoided 

rrr"nL*f.    ^'^l^J^^y^  melancholy,  save  when  Dean  S^^•ift  was 
mmon  ,?  «he  seemed  happy.     The  garden  wa.  to  an  un- 

mmon  degree  crowded  wuh  laurels.     The  old  man  .said  that  when 

n  ItT"''^^^  ^^P^"'"'''  ^^'"^  ^'"^  ^^'^  «'^-^y«  l»'«"ted  with  her 
^•n  Imnd  a  laurel  or  two  against  his  arrival.     He  showed  her 

ind  slVr--  f^  V""'^  ".Vanessa's  bower".    Three  or  four  i.'-  •« 

iew  If  1  ""fT  ^^^  ^""Y"'  }^'''  ^f^"'"«  "f  ^^  '''^li  commanded 

tli   oki  J..M  "      '  ^^' ^"t  *''i'  sequestere<l  spot,  according  to 

utok(  gardeners  account,  the  Dean  and  Vanessa  used  often  to 

W     .■    v.     ^^"^  writing  materials  on  the  table  before  them.'— 
•^OTT  s  .sict/t,  vol.  i,  pp.  240-1. 
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And  when  slie  dit'd.   and  Stella  heard  that  Swift  haC 
written  beautifully  i  'garding  hir,  *  That  doesn't  surjmvr 
nie.'  said  Mrs.  Stella,  *  for  we  all  know  the  Dean  could  writ. 
beautifully  about  a  broomstick.'    A  w  oman — a  true  woman 
Would  you  have  had  one  of  them  forgive  the  other  '! 

In  a  note  in  his  biograph\ ,  Scot*  says  that  his  friemi 
Dr.  Tuke,  of  Dublin,  has  a  lock  of  S  ilaV  hair,  enclosed  in 
a  paper  by  Swift,  on  uhich  are  written  in  the  Dean's  hand, 
the  words  :  *  Only  a  ivoman'a  hair.'  An  instance,  says  S(  oit 
of  the  Dean's  desire  to  veil  his  feilings  under  the  musk  of 
cynical  indifference. 

' .  .  ,  But  Miss  Vanhomriffh,  irritated  at  the  .situation  in  whicii 
she  found  herself,  determinedf  on  bringing  to  a  crisjpi  those  ex|Ktta 
tions  of  a  union  with  the  object  of  her  affections — to  the  hope  .f 
which  she  had  clung  amid  every  vicisaitude  of  his  conduct  toward- 
her.     The  most  probable  bar  was  his  undefined  connexion  witi. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  which,  as  it  must  have  been  i)erfectly  known  tn  her. 
had,  doubtless,   long  elicited  her  secret  jealousy,   althoujih  oriv 
a  single  hint  to  that  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  their  corresptinder, 
and  that  so  early  as  1713,  when  she  writes  to  him— then  m  Inlanij  - 
*•  If  you  are  very  happy,  it  is  ill-natured  of  you  not  to  tell  mt-  ■ . 
except  'tis  what  is  inconsistent  with  mine."     Her  silence  and  pa  un 
under  this  state  of  uncertainty  for  no  less  thnn  eight  years,  mu 
ha\  (>  been  partly  owing  to  her  awe  for  Swift,  and  partly,  perhaiN 
to  thf  weak  state  of  her  rival's  health,  which,  from  year  to  v  ar. 
seemed    to    announce   speedy   dissolution.     At    length,    howevi 
Vanessa's  impatience  prevailed,  and  she  ventured  on  the  .lecisiw 
step  of  writing  to  Mrs.  Johnson  herself,  requesting  to  know  thr 
nature  of  that  connexion.     Stella,  in  reply,  informed  her  of  lu-: 
marriage  with  the  Dean  ;  and  full  of  the  highest  resentment  again>! 
Swift  for  having  given  another  female  such  a  right  in  him  as  Mi>- 
Vanhomrigh's  inquiries  implied,  she  sent  to  him  her  rival's  lettf: 
of  interrogatories,  and,  without  seeing  him,  or  awaiting  his  rtfly. 
retired  to 'the  house  of  Mr.  Ford,  near  Dublin.     Every  reader  knows 
the  consequfence.     Swift,   in  one  of  tho.se  paroxysms  of  fury  tu 
which  he  was  liable,  both  from  temper  and  disease,  rode  instantly 
to  Marley  Abbey.     As  he  entered  the  apartment,  the  sternness  o: 
his  countenance,  which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  express  the  fiercer 
passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vanessa  with  such  terror  that  sir 
could  scarce  ask  whether  he  would  not  sit  down.     He  answered 
by  flinging  a  letter  on  the  table,  and.  instantly  leaving  the  hou:^-. 
remounted   his   horse,   and   returned   to   Dublin.     When   Vane^^ 
opened  the  packet,  she  only  found  her  own  letter  to  Stella.    It 
was  her  death  warrant.     She  sunk  at  once  under  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  delayed,  yet  cherished,  hopes  which  had  so  long  sickened 
her  heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained  wxath  of  him  for  who.v 
sake  she  had  indulged   them.     How  long  she  survived  the  la-< 
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S...  thr  various  notions  of  crit  s!  Do  tl.<,Me  words 
mdK-ate  ind.fTen.,u.  or  an  tt.  mnt  to  hide  feoliriM  Did 
you  ever  iM-ar  or  read  four  uorc^s  more  imtlu-tic  •'  qX 
a  woman  s  ha.r  :  only  love.  o.  H-  fideliiv  onlv  purity 
mnocen.e,  beauty;  only  fl.e  tenderest  heart  in  the  world 
^  ruken  and  wounded,  and  pasn^d  away  „o«  out  of  r  "aoh 
of  pangs  of  hope  defened.  lov.  in.ulted^and  p.tiles-  deser 
liun  :-  -only  that  h>ck  of  hair  left  ;    and  mrmorv    >nd  n  - 

;^;:ofr^e;^'^'  ^--^"^  ^^-•^^^'  «»-<^<^--«  over  the 
And  yet  to  have  had  .o  much  love,  he  ,nu.st  have  civen 
some.  Treasures  of  wit  ar.d  „Mom,  u.d  t ^nderness  1™/ 
njust  that  man  have  had  looked  up  ,n  the  cav'ern«  of  h^. 
doomy  heart  and  slunvn  fitfully  to  one  or  two  whom  he  ok 
.n  there.  Bu  ,t  wa.  not  good  t..  visit  tl,,t  place  Peoplr 
M  not  remam  the.    loM,r  and  suffen-d  for  l.avng  been 

Mella  and  Vanessa  h,.ti,  du-d  nc.u-  him,  .ud  away  from 
im.  He  had  not  heart  ennu  .h  to  s..  then.  die.  He  broke 
rom  h.s  fastest  friend.  Shc-rMan  ;    W  slunk  ,  wav  fronMu-s 

fonde.st  adm.rer.  Pope.     Hi.s  laugh  jars  on  one's^ca    af   ' 

lYTZrT  ""  ""^  '^'"■">-^  alone-alone  and  gna  I  - 
ingm  the  darkness,  exeept  wlu  n  Stella's  .sweet  smile  ranVe 
and  shone  upon  him.     'Vhen  that  went,  silenee  ad  u^ter 

h  m  i.  1  k.  fi     t'^^^  ^, '"""  ^''  ■^"^'"*^  t«  '"^'  that  thinking 
'f  him  IS  hke  thmkmg  of  a.,  empire  falling.    We  have  otht  r 

I  ^  ;CZT  "^-*-"— '  I  think,  Lwever"::  greiJ 
I  :K:efc '!15^:  '"^  ''''-  *' "^  ^°^«  -*  -™  to  have  excecdod 

re.,  ,K-  [n  mif/l.!.     1    I        '^'^^  ''""^^  ^""t   dun   gout  singulier.  et 
nil  .     "^^  '*  **"""''  plai.sinterie  e.«t  son  partace  en  vers  .-t 

'*ns  son  pays.  —Voltaire,  Lettres  sur  Us  Anjlais,  Ix-t   22. 
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LECTURE  THE  SECOND 


CONGREVE  AND  ADDISON 

A  GREAT  number  of  years  ago,  before  the  passing  of  tbo 
Reform  Bill,  there  existed  at  Cambridge  a  certam  debating 
club,  called  the  '  Union  '  ;  and  I  remember  that  there  \va> 
a  tradition  amongst  the  undergraduates  who  frequented 
that  renowned  school  of  oratory,  that  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  and  Government  had  their  eyes  upon  t\w 
University  Debating  Club,  and  that  if  a  man  distinguished 
himself  there  he  ran  some  chance  of  being  returned  to 
Parliament  as  a  great  nobleman's  nominee.  So  Jones  of 
John's,  or  Thomson  of  Trinity,  would  rise  in  their  might. 
and  draping  themselves  in  their  gowns,  rally  round  the 
monarchy,  or  hurl  defiance  at  priests  and  kings,  with  the 
majesty  of  Pitt  or  the  fire  of  Mirabeau,  fancying  all  tlit 
while  tha,t  the  great  nobleman's  emissary  was  listening  to  tiie 
debate  from  the  back  benches,  where  he  wap  sitting  \\'(h 
the  family  seat  in  his  pocket.  Indeed,  the  legend  said  that 
one  or  two  young  Cambridge  men.  orators  of  the  Union. 
were  actually  caught  up  thence,  and  carried  doun  ta 
Cornw  all  or  old  Sarum,  and  so  into  Parliament.  And  nianv 
a  young  fellow  deserted  the  jogtrot  University  curricukiiii. 
to  hang  on  in  the  dust  behind  the  fervid  w  heels  of  the 
Parliamentary  chariot. 

Where.  I  have  often  wondered,  were  the  sons  of  poer> 
and  Members  of  Parliament  in  Anne's  and  George \s  time 
Were  they  all  in  the  army,  or  hunting  in  the  country,  or 
boxing  the  watch  ?  How  was  it  that  tlie  young  gentieiiieii 
from  the  University  got  such  a  prodigious  number  of  phu('> ' 
A  lad  composed  a  neat  copy  of  verses  at  Christcluiroli  ir 
Trinity,  in  which  the  death  of  a  great  personage  was  b( 
moaned,  the  French  king  assailed,  the  Dutcli  or  Piinc 
Eugene  complimented,  or  tlie  reverse  ;  and  the  party  i; 
power  was  presently  to  provide  for  tiie  young  poet  :  ami 
a  commissionership,  or  a  post  in  the  Stamps,  or  the  .sccrctaiv- 
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ship  of  an  embassy,  or  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury,  eame 
into  the^ bards  possession.    A  wonderful  fruit-bearing  rod 

r  '  T?  •  ?"'^^/-  y^^'^^  ^*^^  "^«»  o^  '^"ers  got  in  our 
time  .'  Think,  not  only  of  Swift,  a  king  fit  to  rule  in  any 
time  or  empire-but  Addison,  Steele,  Prior,  Tickell,  Con- 
fireve.  John  Gay,  John  Dennis,  and  many  others,  who  got 
pub  K-  emplovment.  and  pretty  little  pickings  out  of  the 
imblic  purse.I  The  wits  of  whose  names  we  shall  treat  in 
this  lecture  and  two  following,  all  (save  one)  touched  the 
king  s  coin,  and  had,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  a  happy 
quarter-day  coming  round  for  them. 

Tlipv  all  began  at  school  or  college  in  the  regular  way 
producing  panegyrics  upon  public  characters,  what  were 
called  odes  upon  public  events,  battles,  sieges,  court 
marriages  and  deaths  in  which  the  gods  of  Olympus  and 
ho  tragic  muse  Avere  fatigued  with  invocations,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time  in  France  and  in  England.  'Aid 
us  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,'  cried  Addison,  or  Congreve 
singing  of  \\ill,am  or  Marlborough.  ^  Accourez,  chastes 
>>ymp/us  deParnasse:  says  Boileau,  celebrating  the  Grand 
lonaich.  Des  sons  que  ma  lyre  enfmite,  marquez-en  bien 
la  cadence,  et  vous,  vents,  jaites  silence  !   je  vats  parlcr  de 

'  The  following  is  a  conspcdus  of  them  •— 
ADDisoN-.-Commissioncr  of  Appeals  ;    Under  Secretary  of  State  • 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;   Keener 
of  the  Reeords  in  Ireland  ;    Lord  of  Trade ;   and  one 
^„„^     ^    ^^  t"<:  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  successively. 
>TEELE.-Comm.ss,oner  of   the   Stamp   Office;    Surveyor   of   the 
Koyal  Stables  at  Hampton  Courc  ;    and  Governor  of 
the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians  ;   Commissioner  of 
Forfeited  Estates  in  Scotland  '. 
I'RIOR.-Secrotary  to  the  Embassy  at  the  Hague  :    Gentleman  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  king  William;   Secretary  to  the 
hmbassy    m    France ;     Under    Secretary   ot    State  • 
Ambassador  to  France. 
ii<KEu..-Under   Secretary   of   State;    Secretary    to    the    Lords 
^  .lustices  ot  Ireland. 

m;kevk. -Commissioner  for  licensing  Hackney  Coaches;    C.ni- 
missioner  for  Wine  Licences  ;  place  in  the  PirK--()flice  ■ 
(  a  -v,,.,,„, ^"'7".^""  ^""Jofn-house  ;   Secretary  of  .Jamaica. 
AK-.S-cretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  (wlu-n  Ambassa*lor  to 
,  Hanover.) 

I  I'mx  1)f:xms._.^  place  in  the  Custom-house. 

VoLTuiu" /'V;'T  •  •/  '''•'',  '^♦»':«^%«^^"t  plus  en  honneur  qu'ici.'- 
"-'  "isK,  Uttns  sur  let  Amjlais,  Li-t.  20. 
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Louis  !  '  Schoolboys'  themes  and  foundation  exeroise>  are 
the  only  relics  left  now  of  this  scholastic  fashion.  Tlie 
Olympians  are  left  quite  undisturbed  in  their  mountain. 
What  man  of  note,  what  contributor  to  the  poetry  of 
a  country  newspaper,  would  now  think  of  writing  a  con- 
gratulatory ode  on  the  birth  of  the  heir  to  a  dukedom,  or 
the  marriage  of  a  nobleman  ?  In  the  past  century  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Universities  all  exercised  tljemsclvos  at 
these  queer  compositions  ;  and  some  got  fame,  and  some 
gained  patrons  and  places  for  life,  and  many  more  took 
nothing  by  these  efforts  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
tlieir  muses. 

William  Congreve's  ^  Pindaric  Odes  arc  still  to  ho  found 
in  Johnson's  Poets,  that  row  unfrequented  poets'  corner. 
in  which  so  many  forgotten  bigwigs  have  a  niche— but 
though  he  was  also  voted  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  U-a%\c 
poets  of  any  day,  it  was  Congreve's  wit  and  humour  '  liiii 
first  recommended  him  to  courtly  fortune.  And  it  is 
recorded,  that  his  first  play,  the  Old  Bachelor,  broutilit  our 
author  to  the  notice  of  that  great  patron  of  English  nuisos. 
Charles  Montague  Lord  Halifax,  wlio  being  desirous  tc 
place  so  eminent  a  wit  in  a  state  of  ease  and  tramniillity. 
instantly  made  him  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  li(oti.>iii;; 
liackney-coaches.  bestowed  on  him  .soon  after  a  place  in  the 
Pipe-office,  and  likewise  a  post  in  the  Custom-house  of  tho 
value  of  600;. 

A  commissionership  of  hackney-coaches — a  i)ost  in  tin' 
Custom-house — a  place  in  tiie  Pipe-office,  and  all  for  writiiii: 
a  comedy  !  Doesn't  it  .sound  like  a  fable,  that  place  in  the 
Pipe-office  ?  ^     Ah,  Pheureux  temps  que  celui  de  rrs  jahh^' 

'  He  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Willinm  Congreve.  and  prand>oii 
of  Richard  Congreve,  Es(i..  of  Congreve  and  Stretton  in  Staliurd 
shire — a  very  ancient  family. 

•  '  Pipe.  —  Pifw,  in  law.  is  a  roll  in  the  Exchequer,  called  al-" 
tiie  great  roll. 

'  I'lPE-Offire  is  an  office  in  which  a  per.'^on  called  the  I'hrk '' 
thf  Pif)f  makes  out  leases  of  crown  lands,  hy  warrant,  fmiii  ili' 
Lord-Tieasurer.  or  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  oi'  ('liuiiilir 
of  the  Kxche(|uer. 

'  rierk  of  the  Pipe  makes  up  all  accounts  of  sherilis.  &c.'— Hke-. 
Cjl'lnixud.  Art.  I'iPB. 

■  VlVE-Officr. — S|X'lman  thinks  so  called  l)ecause  the  |M[)ors  won' 
kept  in  a  large  j.ipr  or  cask. 

'These   l)e  at   last   brought   into  that   of?ice  of   Her  M:'jt'-tv- 
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Men  of  letters  there  still  be  :  but  I  doubt  whether  any  Pipe- 
offices  are  left.    The  public  has  smoked  them  long  ago. 

Words,   like    men,    pass   current  for  a   while   with    the 
public,  and  being  known  everywhere  abroad,   at  length 
take  tlieir  places  in  society  ;    so  even  the  most  secluded 
and  refined  ladies  liere  present  will  have  heard  the  phrase 
from  their  sons  or  brothers  at  school,  and  will  permit  me 
to  call    WiUiam    Congreve,    Esquire,    the    most   eminent 
literary  '  swell '   of  his   age.     In   my  copy  of  Johnson's 
Lifts  Congr^ve's  wig  is  the  tallest,  and  put  on  with  the 
jauntiest  air  of  all  the  laurelled  worthies.     '  I  am  the  great 
Mr.  Congreve,'    he   seems   to  say,   looking  out  from   his 
volununous  curls.     People  called  him  the  great  Mr.  Con- 
greve.i    From  the  bt'ginning  of  his  career  until  the  end 
everybody  admired   him.     Having  got   his   education   in 
Ireland,  at  the  same  .school  and  college  with  Swift,   he 
came  to  hve  in  the  Middle  Temple,   London,   where  he 
luckily  bestowed  no  attention  to  the  law  ;    but  splendidly 
fre(iuented  the  coffee-houses  and  theatres,  and  appeared 
111  the  side-box,   the  tavern,   the   Piazza,  and  the  Mall, 
brilliant,  beautiful,  and  victorious  from  the  first.     Everv- 
Iwdy  acknowledged  the  young  chieftain.     The  great  Mr, 
Dryden  -  declared  that  he  was  equal  to  Shakespeare,  and 

E.\clu(|uer.  which  wc,  by  a  metaphor,  do  call  the  pipe  .  .  .  because 
the  wliole  receipt  is  finally  conveyed  into  it  by  means  of  divers 
small  pipes  or  quills."— Bacon.  The  Offiee  of  Alienations. 

[Wc  are  indebted  to  Richardson's  Dirtionan/  for  this  fragment  of 
<rii(Jition.  But  a  modern  man  of  letters  can"  know  little  on  these 
points— by  experience.  I 

'  It  has  been  observed  that  no  change  of  Ministers  aflected 
liim  in  the  least,  nor  was  he  ever  removed  from  any  post  that  wa.s 
I'lven  to  him.  except  to  a  better.  His  place  in  the  Custom-house. 
m  Ills  office  of  Secretary  in  Jamaica,  are  said  to  have  brought 
tiim  m  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  a  year:— Biog.  Brit.,  Art.  Con- 

i.REVK, 

'  I)rv(len  addres8<-d  his  'twelfth  epistle'  to  'My  dear  friend 
;'lr.  ( (.iigreve.'  on  his  cuniedy  called  The  Double  Dealer,  in  which 

(ireat  Jonson  did  by  strength  of  judgement  please  ; 

U't.  doubling  Fletcher's  force,  he  wants  his  ease. 

in  (hffering  talents  both  adorn 'd  their  age : 

One  for  the  study,  t'other  for  the  stage. 

Hut  both  to  Congreve  justly  shall  submit, 

One  match'd  in  judgement,  both  o'ermatched  in  wit. 

»n  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  see,  &c.  &e. 
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bequeathed  to  him  ]iis  own  undisi)ut(!d  poetical  crown, 
and  writes  of  him,  *  Mr.  Congreve  has  done  me  the  favour 
to  review  tlje  Aeneis,  and  compare  my  version  witli  tin- 
original.  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  to  own  tiiat  this 
excellent  young  man  has  showed  me  many  faults  wliidi 
I  have  endeavoured  to  correct.' 

The  '  excellent  young  man  '  was  but  three-  or  foin-ahd- 
twenty  when  the  great  Dryden  thus  spoke  of  him  :  the 
greatest  hterary  chief  in  England,  the  veteran  field- marshal 
of  letters,  himself  the  marked  man  of  all  Europe,  and  the 
centre  of  a  school  of  wits,  who  daily  gathered  round  his  chair 
and  tobacco-pipe  at  Will's.  Pope  dedicated  his  Iliad  Ui 
him  ;  ^  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  all  acknowledge  Conine ves 
rank,  and  lavish  compliments  upon  him.  Voltaire  went  \u 
wait  upon  him  as  on  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Literature 

The  Double  Dealer,  however,  was  not  so  palpable  a  hit  as  the  iiM 
Bachelor,  but,  at  first,  met  with  opposition.  The  critics  liavmi; 
fallen  foul  of  it,  our '  swell '  applied  the  scourge  to  that  presiiiniituitis 
body,  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  '  Right  Honourabk',  Ciiarlo 
Montague.' 

'  I  was  conscious,'  said  he,  '  where  a  true  critic  might  liavi'  m 
me  upon  my  defence.  I  was  prepared  for  the  attack.  .  .  .  imt 
I  have  not  heard  anything  said  sufficient  to  provoke  an  answer. 
He  goes  on — 

'  But  there  is  one  thing  at  which  I  am  more  concerned  than  ail 
the  false  criticisms  that  are  made  upon  me  ;  and  that  is.  some  >  f 
the  ladies  are  offended.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  for  F  deelan. 
I  would  rather  disoblige  all  the  critics  in  the  world  timii  one  ci 
the  fair  sex.  They  are  concerned  that  I  have  reprcscntid  snrat- 
women  vicious  and  affected.  How  can  I  help  it  ?  It  is  the  i  as  • 
ness  of  a  comic  poet  to  paint  the  vices  and  follies  of  human  kind. 
...  I  should  be  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  make  my  lompil 
ments  to  those  ladies  who  are  offended.  But  they  can  no  more 
expect  it  in  a  comedy,  than  ta  be  tickled  by  a  xurycon  irhm  la  i.< 
letting  their  blood. 

'  ■  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  raise  a  vain  monument  to  myself. 
let  me  leave  l)ehind  me  a  memorial  of  my  Iriendship.  witli  one  uf 
the  mo.st  valuable  men  as  well  as  tincst  writers  of  my  ai;e  «nJ 
country — one  who  has  tried,  and  knows  by  his  own  ixjKriencv 
how  hard  an  undertaking  it  is  to  do  justice  to  Homer— wul  imf 
who,  I  am  sure,  seriously  rejoices  with  me  at  the  iktIimI  of  my 
labours.  To  him,  therefore,  having  brought  this  long  work  to  .i 
conclusion.  I  desire  to  dedicate  it,  and  to  have  the  lioiii>ur  am; 
satisfaction  of  placing  togethiT  in  this  manner  the  names  of  .Mr.  Cnii 
greve  and  of — \.  Vovz.'-  PostscriiJt  to  Tranilation  of  (In  //"'■// 
Homer.     Mar.  25,  1720. 
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-and  the  man  who  scarce  praises  any  other  living  person, 
who  flung  abuse  at  Poi)e,  and  Swift,  and  Steele,  and  Addi- 
son-the  Grub  Street  Timon,  old  John  Denni.s.»  was  hat 
m  hand  to  Mr.  Congreve  ;  and  said,  that  when  he  retired 
from  the  stage,  Comedy  went  with  him 

Nor  M-as  he  less  victorious  elsewhere.  He  was  admired 
m  the  draM'ing-rooms  as  well  as  the  eoffee-liouses  ;  as  much 
l)eIoved  in  the  side-box  as  on  the  stage.  He  loved,  and 
.oaquered  and  jilted  the  beautiful  Bracegirdle  ^  the 
JK'rome  of  all  his  plays,  the  favourite  of  all  the  town  of 
her  day-and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Marlborough's 
(laughter,  had  such  an  admiration  of  him,  that  when  he 
(lied  she  had  an  ivory  figure  made  t.-  imitate  him,=^  and 
a  lar^r,.  wax  do  1  with  gouty  feet  to  be  dressed  just  as  the 
.wat  (ongreve  s  gouty  feet  were  dressed  in  his  great  life- 
time. He  saved  some  money  by  his  Pipe-office,  and  his 
(usom-house  office  and  his  Hackney-coach  office,  and 
nobly  left  It  not  to  Bracegirdle,  who  wanted  it.'  but  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  didn't.* 

'  '  When  asked  why  he  listened  to  the  praises  of  Dennis,  he  said 

e  ha|l  much  rather  be  flatU-red  than  abus^^.    Swift  had  a  j^articX 

nendsh,,.  for  our  author,  and  generally  took  him  under  hispro- 

^l!Z^^    '^  authoritative  manner. '-Thus.  Davies.  UraZuc 

'Congreve  was  very  intimate  for  years  with  Mrs.  Braceeirdle 
■md  lived  in  the  same  strwt.  his  house  very  near  hers,  until  hs 
aequamtunce  with  the  young  Duehess  of  Marlborough      He    hen 

i^unds^^  2'  "^'"^^  to  wear)  that  cost  seven  thousand 

pounds,  and  was  pureluised  with  the  money  Congreve  left  hi>r 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  given  t  to  pLi 
.1.^.  linueg,rdle.'-Dit.  Younu  (^pence's  Anecd<Jf).  ^ 

rH,s../t,fl        "T*^.  P"*  '"  the  hand  of  the  statue,  which  was  su,.- 

M^  ir''  Tunl"  T?"""  "'^i'"  "^  •"  approbation  of  u  hat  she 
|x>ke   o  It.  — Thos.  Davies.  Dramatic  Miscellanies 

.on  X"h '^h'  ^''^l^^^'^y  t»>V  ' '«'«»'»ulation  of  attentive  parsi- 
San    il        <^"ntinue8,  'though  to  her  (the  Duchess)  su,k.t- 

2.    r  r:  ?'«''/  ^"''^  «''■''"  ^''^^  assistance  to  the  anc  ent 

"'l.v  frurn  which  he  descended,  at  that  time,  by  the  imprudence 

t^  relation,  reduced  to  difficulties  and  dislics-s.-Alver «/"/'' 

'iZmZ  I  °'"  P'/''''"  '  '^'"''^^  ""^  ^'^*''  particulars  about  this 
'wnninp  actress  and  beautiful  woman. 

■'  i'ul  a  •  lively  asinct ',  says  Tom.  on  the  authority  of  Cibber. 
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How  can  I  introduce  to  you  that  merry  and  shamelcv. 
Comic  Muse  who  won  him  such  a  reputation  ?  Nt-H 
Gwynn's  servant  fought  the  other  footman  for  luivin^ 
called  his  mistress  a  bad  name  ;  and  in  like  manner,  and 
with  pretty  like  epithets,  Jeremy  Collier  attacked  that 
godless,  reckless  Jezebel,  the  English  comedy  of  his  tinit 
and  called  her  what  Nell  Gwynn's  man's  fellow-Heivant> 
called  Nell  Gwynn's  man's  mistress.  The  servants  nf  tin 
theatre,  Dryden,  Congreve,^  and  others,  defended  tii»-iii. 
selves  with  the  same  success,  and  for  the  same  cause  wliitii 
set  Nell's  lackey  fighting.     She  was  a  disreputable,  daring;, 

and  '  such  a  glow  of  health  and  cheerfulness  in  her  countcnanci . 
as  inspired  everybody  with  desire '.  '  Scarce  an  audience  saw  lur 
that  were  not  half  of  them  her  lovers." 

Congreve  and  Rowe  courted  her  in  the  persons  of  their  lovf^. 
'  In  Tamerlane,  Rowe  courted  her  Selinia,  in  the  person  of  .Axalk. 
.  .  .  ;  Congreve  insinuated  his  addresses  in  his  Valontiiu'  to  htr 
Angelica,  in  his  Love  for  Love  ;  in  his  Osniyn  to  her  Alraena, 
in  the  Mourning  Bride  ;  and,  lastly,  in  his  Mirabel  to  her  Milla- 
mant,  in  the  Way  of  the  World,  jlirabel,  the  fine  gentleman  nt 
the  play,  is,  I  believe,  not  very  distant  from  the  real  character  vi 
Congreve.' — Dramatic  Mincellanies,  vol.  iii,  1784. 

She  retired  from  the  stage  when  Mrs.  Oldfield  began  to  be  the 
public  favourite.  She  died  in  1748,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
her  age. 

'  He  replied  to  Collier,  in  tfie  |>amphlet  called  '  Ameiulnunt? 
of  Mr.  Collier's  False  and  Imjx*rteet  Citations,'  &c.  A  speciiiuii 
or  two  are  subjoined  : — 

'  The  greater  part  of  these  examples  which  he  ha.s  jiroduntl. 
are  only  demonstrations  of  his  own  impurity  :  they  only  siivout 
of  his  utterance,  and  were  sweet  enough  till  tainted  by  his  liniili. 

'  Where  the  expresttion  is  unblameable  in  its  own  pure  and  jjenuim 
signification,  he  enters*  into  it,  himself,  like  the  evil  spirit :  ht 
possesses  the  innocent  phrase,  and  makes  it  bellow  forth  his  own 
blasphemies. 

'  If  I  do  not  return  him  civilities  in  calling  him  names,  it  is  U'laiw 
I  am  not  very  well  versed  in  his  nomenclatures.  ...  I  will  oniy 
call  him  Mr.  Collier,  and  that  I  will  call  him  as  often  us  I  tliin» 
he  .shall  deserve  it. 

'  The  corruption  of  a  rotten  divine  is  the  generation  of  a  :«uur 
critic' 

'  C(mgreve,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  a  very  young  man.  elated  witii 
success,  and  impatient  of  censure,  assumed  an  air  of  (onhdem'* 
and  security.  .  .  .  The  dispute  was  protracted  through  two  ytai-. 
but  at  last  Comedy  grew  more  modest,  and  Collier  lived  to  mt 
the  reward  of  his  labours  in  the  reformation  of  the  theatre. - 
Life,  of  Congreve. 
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laughing,  painted  French  baggage,  that  Comic  Muse.  She 
canie  over  from  the  Continent  with  Charles  (who  chose 
many  more  of  his  female  friends  there)  at  the  Restorati,  n- 
a  wild,  dishevelled  Lais,  with  eyes  bright  with  Mit  Tnd 
|nn.-a  saucy  court-fav(,urito  that  sat  at  the  kind's 
kmv.s  and  laughed  m  his  face,  and  when  she  showed  her 
bold  .iiec^s  at  her  chanot-window,  had  son>e  of  the  noblest 
and  most  famous  people  of  the  land   bowing  round  1  er 

<         I    ^:t  .''■^'  i'"^  ^"^  P^P"'^"-  enough,   that  dar  r« 
"^'^y'   that    audacious    poor   Nell-she^  Cvas   gay    a"^ 

uen,.rous,  kmd,  frank,  as  such  people  can  afford  t^.  be 
r.d  the  men  who  hved  with  her  and  laughed  with  her' 
ook  her  pay  and  drank  her  wine,  turned  out  when  t   J 

Puma,.s  hooted  her,  to  fight  and  defend  her.     But       e 

jadyvas  indefensible,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  her  servant 

TlH-re  is  hfe  and  death  going  on  in  everything  :  truth 
uiid  lies  always  at  battle.  Pleasure  is  a  ways  wan"nl 
against  self-restraint.  Doubt  is  always  crying  Psha  ad 
jneenng.  A  man  in  hfe.  a  humourist  in^writing  abo^ 
e  svays  over  to  one  principle  or  the  other,  and  laughs 
uth  the  reverence  for  right  and  the  love  of  truth  in  Is 

SVouttt'''   "'   ^'"^^   '^""^   ''''   «^'-^  side,     ttd   ' 
e    u,u  that  dancing  was  a  serious  business  to  Harlequin' 
I    a  e  pad  two  or  three  of  Congreve's  plays  over  befon; 

l!         I  daresay  most  of  us  here  have  had,  at  Pompeii 
-kiiig  at  Sallust's  house  and  the  rehcs  of  an  orgy  a  dHed 

"r  Jlr/r*  V'''"'^  -pper-table,  the  b^^^^t  ofa 

dat.cing  girl  pressed  against  the  ashes,  the  laughing  skull 

a  JOS  er,  a  perfect  stillness  round  about,  as  the  cLron  - 

'The  C.T''  '"^  '^''  ^^""^'^y  shines  calmly  ovei  t  e 

n  Ti.Mo'f .  I^'^'^v"'""'  '^  ^^''^^'  «"^  l'^''-  ««"g  choked 

{\     V,fl     f''f'     ^^'  «^"^  ^*'  *^^«  ^i^^ioUm,  and   wonder 

.      ,  I        '"''\  """"^  '^^^"^^^  '»  't«  '»^J  veins.     We  take 

Hoin    pa.s.sion,  hope,  desire,  w  th  which  that  cmntv  how 

";;  tharmrh^'''^  '^r'l  ^?v'^^ «»--« i^tZzJX 

a„     ',kc         '  '1  **r/"-'^»'f  rye«  tiiat  shone  in  those 
A  1  1h      in     '    f"'^//^  ^'P'  whisiH^ring  love,  and  cheeks 

■C     WrJtl'^'   "'"1  '"/•^'    ''»"'^'   teeth   pearls' once. 
th,.,es  the  cup  .she  drank  from,  the  gold  chain  she 
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wore  on  her  neck,  the  vaae  which  held  the  rouge  for  her 
cheeks,  her  looking-glass,  and  the  harp  she  used  to  danop 
to.  Instead  of  a  feast  we  find  a  gravestone,  and  in  plate  of 
a  mistress,  a  few  bones  ! 

Reading  in  these  plays  now,  is  hke  shutting  your  cars 
and  looking  at  people  dancing.  What  does  it  mean  /  the 
measures,  the  grimaces,  the  bowing,  shuffling  and  retreat- 
ing,  the  cavalier  seul  advancing  upon  those  ladies — thoue 
ladies  and  men  twirling  round  at  the  end  in  a  mad  galop, 
after  which  everybody  bows  and  the  quaint  rite  is  cele- 
brated. Without  the  music  we  can't  understand  that 
comic  dance  of  the  last  century — its  strange  gravity  and 
gaiety,  its  decorum  or  its  indecorum.  It  has  a  jargon  of 
its  own  quite  unlike  life  ;  a  sort  of  moral  of  its  own  quite 
unlike  hfe  too.  I'm  afraid  it's  a  heathen  mystery,  sym- 
bolizing a  Pagan  doctrine  ;  protesting,  as  tlio  Pompcians 
very  Ukely  were,  assembled  at  their  theatre  and  laughirg 
at  their  games — as  Sallust  and  his  friends,  and  their 
mistresses  protested — crowned  with  flowers,  with  cups  in 
their  hands,  against  the  new,  hard,  ascetic,  pleasun-hatins 
doctrine,  whose  gaunt  disciples,  lately  passed  over  from 
the  Asian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  for  hieuking 
the  fair  images  of  Venus,  and  flinging  the  altars  of  Bacchu.< 
down. 

I  fancy  poor  Congreve's  theatre  is  a  temple  of  Pagan 
delights,  and  mysteries  not  jjermitted  except  amnni: 
heathens.  I  fear  the  theatre  carrie?  down  that  ancient 
trjidition  and  worship,  as  masons  have  carried  tlu^ir  .secret 
signs  and  rites  from  temple  to  temple.  When  the  lll)ertine 
hero  carries  off  the  beauty  in  the  play,  and  the  dotard  i> 
laughed  to  scorn  for  haviiig  the  yount;  wife  :  in  the  ballad, 
when  the  poet  bid  his  mistress  to  gather  roses  while  she 
may,  and  warns  her  that  old  Time  is  still  a-fljang  :  in  the 
ballet,  when  honest  Corydon  courts  PhilUs  under  th' 
treillage  of  the  pasteboard  cottage,  and  lefs  at  her  over 
the  head  of  grandpapa  in  red  stockings,  who  is  opportunely 
asleep  ;  and  when  seduced  by  the  invitations  of  the  rusy 
youth  she  comes  Ijrward  to  the  footlights,  and  they  pr- 
form  on  each  other's  tiptoes  that  pas  which  you  all  know 
and  which  is  only  interrupted  by  old  grandpapa  awaking 
from  his  doze  at  the  pasteboard  chalet  (whither  ht  return^ 
to  take  another  nap  in  case  the  young  people  get  an  tncorei; 
when  Harlequin,  splendid  in  }Oush,  strength,  am'  agility, 
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arrayed  in  gold  and  a  thousand  colours,  springs  over  the 
heads  of  countless  perils,  leaps  down  the  throat  of  be\\ildered 
giants,  and,  dauntless  and  splendid,  dances  danger  down  • 
wheri  Mr  Punch,  that  godless  old  rebel,  breaks  every  law 
and  laughs  at  it  with  odious  triumph,  outwits  his  lawyer 
bullies  the  beadle,  knocks  his  wife  about  the  head,  and 
hangs  the  hangman— don't  you  see  in  the  corady,  in  the 
!<ong,  111  the  dance,  in  the  ragged  little  Punca\>  puppet- 
show-the  Pagan  protest  ?   Doesn't  it  seem  as  if  Liie  nut- 
m  Its  plea  and  ^         -j.^  comment  /     Look  how  the  loV.  rs 
walk  and  hold  each  other's  hands  and  whi8r>er  !     Sings  ti- 
chorus—'  There  is  nothing  like  love,  there  is  nothing  lik«'. 
youth,  there  is  notliing  like  beauty  of  your  spring-time, 
I/H)k  .    how  old  age  tries  to   meddle  with  merry  bport  ' 
Boat  him  with  his  own  crutch,  the  wrinkl,;d  old  dotard  ' 
There  is  nothing  hke  youth,  there  is  rothing  like  beauty' 
there  is  notlung  like  strength.     Stnugth  and  valour  win 
.jeauty  and  youth.     Be  brave  and  conquer.     Be   vounr 
and  happy.     Enjoy,  enjoy,  enjoy  !     Would  vou  kno\s  the 
H^freto  per  esser  fehce  ?     Here  it  }h,  in  a  smiUng   mistress 
and  a  cup  of  Falemian.'     As  the  boy  tosses  the  cup  and 
sings  his  song— hark  !   what  is  that  chauut  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  ?     Wlmt  is  that  dirge  wliich  vnll  disturb  ur.  " 
Ihe  hghts  of  the  festival  burn  dim— the  cheeks  turn  pale— 
the  voice  quavers— and  the  cup  drops  on  the  floor      Who's 
t.iere  ;    Death  and  Fate  are  at  tiie  gate,  and  they  mil 
mnie  m. 

Congreve's  comic  feast  flares  with  lights,  and  round  the 
table,  emptying  their  flaming  bowls  of  drink,  and  ..'xehang- 
in-  the  wildest  jests  and  ribaldry,  sit  men  and  women, 
■laited  on  by  rascally  valets  and  attendants  as  dissolute 
a.s  their  mistresses— perhaps  the  very  worst  company  in 
the  world.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  prct^nc  e  of  murals 
At  the  head  of  the  table  sits  Mirabel  or  Belmour  (dressed 
in  the  French  fashion  and  waited  oa  by  Englisli  imitators 
"f  bcapin  and  Frontin).  Their  calhng  i-.  to  be  ii vesistible, 
and  to  oon(|uer  everywhere.  Like  the  heroes  of  ilie  chivalry 
^toty,  whose  long-winded  loves  and  combats  tli.'v  were 
*nding  out  of  fashion,  they  are  always  splendid  and 
inumphaut— overcome  all  dangers,  vanquish  all  enemies, 
•ina  Will  the  beauty  at  the  end.  Fathers,  liusb  .nds, 
'J-urers  nrc  the  foes  these  champions  contend  with.  They 
^a-  merciless  in  old  age,  invariably,  and  an  old  man  plays 
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thp  part  in  the  dramas,  which  the  wicked  enchanter  or  the 
gr*  at  blundering  giant  fwrforms  in  the  chivalry  tales,  who 
threatens  and  grumbles  and  resists — a  huge  stupid  obstacle 
always  overcome  by  the  knight.  It  is  an  old  man  with 
a  money-box  :  Sir  Belmour  his  son  '»r  nephew  spends  his 
money  and  laughs  at  him.  It  is  an  nid  man  with  a  yctung 
wife  whom  he  locks  up  :  Sir  Mirabel  rob.^  him  of  his  wife, 
trips  up  his  gouty  old  heels  and  leaves  the  old  hunx— the 
old  fool,  what  business  has  he  to  hoard  his  money,  or  ti» 
lock  up  blushing  eighteen  ?  Money  is  for  youth,  love  is 
for  youth,  away  sitli  the  old  people.  When  Millaniaiit  is 
sixty,  having  of  coiirse  divorced  the  first  Lady  Millainant, 
and  married  his  friend  Doricourt's  granddaughter  out  of 
thf  nursery — it  will  be  his  turn  ;  and  young  Belmour  will 
make  a  fool  of  him.  All  this  pretty  morality  you  have  in 
the  comedies  of  William  Congreve,  Esq.  They  are  full  of 
wit.  Such  manners  as  he  observes,  he  observes  with  great 
humour  ;  but  ah  !  it's  a  weary  feast  that  banquet  of  wit 
where  no  love  is.  It  palls  very  soon  ;  sad  indigestions 
follow  it  and  lonely  blank  headaches  in  the  morning. 

I  can't  pretend  to  quote  scenes  from  the  splendid  Con- 
greve's  plays  ^ — which  are  undeniably  bright,  witty,  and 

'  The  scene  of  Valentine's  pretended  madness  in  Love  for  Lo>:' 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Congreve'a  daring  manner : — 

Scandal. — And  have  you  given  your  master  a  hint  of  their  plot 
upon  him  t 

Jeremy. — Yes,  Sir  ;  he  says  he'll  favour  it,  and  mistake  her  for 
Angelica. 

Scandal. — It  may  maki^  us  sport. 

Foresighi. — Mercy  on  us ! 

Viilentine. — Husht — interrupt  me  not — I'll  whisper  preiJictions  to 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesie  ; — I  am  truth,  and  can  teach  tin- 
tongue  a  new  trick, — I  have  told  thee  what's  passed — now  I'll  ti ! 
what's  to  come : — Dost  thou  know  what  will  happen  to-inorroH  ' 
Answer  me  not — for  I  will  tjU  thee,  lo-morrow  knaves  will  thrivt 
thro'  craft,  and  fools  thro'  fortune  ;  and  honesty  will  go  as  it  Jid. 
frost-nipt  in  a  summer  suit.  Ask  li  questions  concerning  t^ 
morrow. 

Scandal. — Ask  him,  Mr.  Foresight. 

Foresig't. — Pray  what  will  be  done  at  Court  ? 

Valentint.— Scandal  ^il  tell  you; — I  am  truth,  I  never  come 
therf. 

Foresight. — In  the  city  ? 

Valentine. — Oh,  prayers  wli  be  said  in  empty  churches  at  the  j 
usual  hours.     Yet  you  will  see  such  zealoua  facjfi  beliind  counters, 
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daririK-anv  more  than  I  could  a8k  you  to  hear  the  dialocuo 
of  a  witty  Bargeman  and  a  brilliant  fishwonmn  excha^ng 
u  if  religion  were  to  be  sold  in  everv  ahnn     nu    ♦»••  n 

thinjrs.  that  you  willVe Verr/traflae      l^h\    ^"*  ^^^'^  *"*  *'° 

look  suspiciously.     Are  you  a  husband  v  ^"^  '""^*''  '   >°'-* 

Fnremght.—l  am  married. 

J/r  WaTl^'Zlw^'-''"^™'^!.  ^°"  understand  these  matters 
glyphical.  "''  '"^""«'  "'■'^  '■^■'•^  mysterious  and  hiero- 

./lo4T"''~^'' '    ^'^^  ^'°"'^  ^"^^''^^  ^  -absent  from  my  eye* 

yfrrm//.--Slie's  here.  Sir. 

-/m.  Foresight.—^oyv,  Sister  ! 

iirn  trail      O  Lord  !   what  must  I  sav  ? 

Sir    V^''"'"  !^''"r^I«^a».  by  all  means. 
H.htTalVh^nTLThe'it^  ^^  '    '  ""^  '"'^^  =    ^^e  enmes.  like 
'     Mri   AV.7      u      };"~y^<^'come,  welcome  ! 

•he  dead  ot  ni^    S.f  «„      "!!f  ^""^^  *"^  "■*^'"  ^e  married  in 
t"rehi„?n«  hJh'    .T  *  ^\  "°*  *  ^■°''^-     ^y^^^  shall  put  his 

nd  ArJuK  K?   ^^PP^"''?*^''*  ^'''^^  h^  n>ay  fo'd  his  ogline  tail  - 
I^^Xrm s  hundred  eyes  be  shut-ha  !    Nobody  shall  kiow   but 
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compliments  at  Billingr-Tate  ;   but  some  of  his  verses — thoy 
were  amongst  the  most  famous  IjTics  of  the  time,  and 

Mrs.  Frail. — No,  no  ;  we'll  keep  it  secret ;  it  shall  be  done 
presently. 

Valentine. — The  sooner  the  better.  Jeremy,  come  hither — closer 
— that  none  may  overhear  us.  Jeremy,  I  can  tell  you  news; 
Angelica  is  turned  nun,  and  I  am  turning  friar,  and  yet  we'll  mam- 
one  another  in  spite  of  the  Pope.  Get  me  a  cowl  and  beads,  that 
I  may  play  my  part ;  for  she'll  meet  me  two  hours  hence  in  black 
and  white,  and  a  long  veil  to  cover  the  project,  and  we  wont  see 
one  another's  faces  'till  we  have  done  something  to  be  ashamed 
of,  and  then  we'll  blush  once  for  all.  .  .  . 

Enter  Tattle. 

Tattle. — Do  you  know  me,  Valentine  ? 

Valentine. — Vou  ! — who  are  you  ?    No,  I  hope  not. 

Tattle. — I  am  Jack  Tattle,  your  friend. 

Valentine. — My  friend  !  What  to  do  ?  1  am  no  married  ma;i, 
and  thou  canst  not  lye  with  my  wife  ;  I  am  very  poor,  and  tliou 
canst  not  borrow  money  of  me.  Then,  what  employment  have 
I  for  a  friend  ? 

Tattle. — Hah  !  A  good  open  speaker,  and  not  to  be  trusted  with 
a  secret. 

Angelica. — Do  you  know  me,  Valentine  ? 

Valentine. — Oh,  very  well. 

Angelica. — \Mio  am  I  ? 

Valentine. — You're  a  woman,  one  to  whom  Heaven  gave  beauty 
when  it  grafted  roses  on  a  brier.  You  are  the  reflection  of  Heaven 
in  a  pond  ;  and  he  that  leaps  at  you  is  sunk.  You  are  all  white— 
a  slieet  of  spotless  paper — when  you  first  are  bom  ;  but  you  are 
to  be  scrawled  and  blotted  by  tn-ery  goose's  quill.  I  know  yon; 
for  I  loved  a  woman,  and  loved  her  so  long  that  I  found  out  ii 
strange  thing :    I  found  out  what  a  woman  was  good  for. 

Tattle.— Ay  !    pr'ythee,  what's  that  ? 

Valentine. — Why,  to  keep  a  secret. 

Tattle.— O  Lord  ! 

Valentine. — Oh,  exceeding  good  to  keep  a  secret ;  for,  though  she 
should  tell,  yet  she  is  not  to  be  believed. 

Tatae.— Hah  !   Good  again,  faith. 

Valentine. — I  would  have  musick.  Sing  mc  the  song  that  I  like.— 
CoNOBEVE,  Love  for  Love. 

There  is  a  Mrs.  NicMehy,  of  the  year  1700,  in  Congreve's  comedv 
ot  The  Double  Dealer,  in  whose  character  the  author  introduces 
some  wonderful  traits  of  roguish  satire.  She  is  practised  on  by 
the  gallants  of  the  play,  and  no  more  knows  how  to  resist  them 
than  any  of  the  ladies  above  quoted  could  resist  Congreve. 

Lady  Plyant. — Oh,  reflect  upon  the  honour  of  your  conduct  I 
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pronounced  equal  to  Horace  by  his  coiitemporaries — may 
givo  an  idea  of  his  power,  of  his  grace,  of  his  daring  manner, 
his  magnificence  in  compliment,  and  his  pohshed  sarcasm. 
He  writes  as  if  he  was  so  accustomed  to  conquer,  that  he 
has  a  poor  opinion  of  his  victims.     Nothing's  new  except 

Offering  to  pervert  me  [the  joke  is  that  the  gentleman  is  pressing 
the  lady  for  her  daughter's  hand,  not  for  her  own]— perverting 
me  from  the  road  of  virtue,  in  which  I  have  trod  thus  long,  and 
never  made  one  trip — not  one  faux  pas.  Oh,  consifior  it ;  what 
would  you  have  to  answer  for,  if  you  should  provoke  me  to  frailty  ! 
Alas !  humanity  is  feeble.  Heaven  knows  !  Very  feeble,  and  unable 
to  support  itself. 
M f  lie fotU.— Where  am  I  ?  Is  it  day  ?  and  am  I  awake  ?  iladara— 
Laibj  Plyant.—O  Lord,  ask  me  the  question  !  I'll  swear  I'll  deny 
it— therefore  don't  ask  me  ;  nay,  you  shan't  ask  me,  I  swear  I'll 
deny  it.  O  Gemini,  you  have  brought  all  the  blood  into  my  face  ; 
I  warrant  I  am  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock  ;   O  fie,  cousin  Mellefont  ! 

Mellefont. — Nay,  madam,  hear  me  ;   I  mean 

Ladif  Plyant.—Keair  you  ?  No,  no  ;  I'll  deny  you  first,  and  hear 
vou  afterwards.  For  one  does  not  know  how  one's  mind  may 
change  upon  hearing— hearing  is  one  of  the  senses,  and  all  the 
senses  are  fallible.  I  won't  trust  my  honour,  I  assure  you  ;  my 
honour  is  infallible   .nd  uncomatable. 

ilellefont. — For  heaven's  sake,  madam 

Larf>/  PlyarU. — Oh,  name  it  no  more.  Bless  me,  how  can  you 
talk  of  Heaven,  and  have  so  much  wickedness  in  j-our  heart  ?  May 
l)e,  you  don't  think  it  a  sin.      They  say  some  of  you  gentlemen 

don't  think  it  a  sin  ;    but  still,  my  honour,  if  it  were  no  sin . 

But,  then,  to  marry  my  daughter  for  the  convenience  of  frequent 
opportunities— I'll  never  consent  to  that :  as  sure  as  can  be,  I'll 
break  the  match. 

Mdkfoni.— Death  and  amazement !  Madam,  upon  my  knees 

Ladij  Plyant. — Nay,  nay,  rise  up ;  come,  you  shall  see  my  good 
nature.  I  know  love  is  powerful,  and  nobody  can  help  his  passion, 
hs  not  your  fault ;  nor  I  swear,  it  is  not  mine.  How  can  I  help 
It.  if  I  have  charms  ?  And  how  can  you  help  it,  if  you  are  mado 
a  captive  ?  I  swear  it  is  pity  it  should  be  a  fault ;  but,  my  honour. 
Uell.  but  your  honour,  too— but  the  sin  !  Well,  but  the  necessity. 
U  Lord,  here's  somebody  coming.  I  dare  not  stay.  Well,  you 
must  consider  of  your  crime  ;  and  strive  as  much  as  can  be  against; 
it-stnve,  be  sure  ;  but  don't  be  melancholick— don't  despair  ;  but 
never  tlunk  that  I'll  grant  you  anything.  0  Lord,  no :  but  be 
-ure  you  lav  all  thoughts  aside  of  the  marriage,  for  though  I  know 
vnu  don  t  love  Cynthia,  only  jis  a  blind  for  vour  passion  to  me; 
,m  It  will  make  me  jealous.  O  Lord,  what  did  I  say  ?  Jealous ! 
->o.  1  can't  be  jealous ;  for  I  must  not  love  you  ;  therefore  don'fc 
nope ;  but  don't  despair  neither.  They're  coming  ;  I  must  fly.— 
iii  Double  Dealer,  act  II,  scene  v,  page  156. 
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their  faces,  says  he  :  '  every  woman  is  the  same.'  He  savs 
this  in  his  first  comedy,  which  he  wrote  languidly  *  in 
illness,  when  he  was  an  '  excellent  young  man '.  Richelieu 
at  eighty  could  have  hardly  said  a  more  excellent  tliintj. 

When  he  advances  to  make  one  of  his  conquests  it  is 
witU  a  splendid  gallantry,  in  full  uniform  and  M'ith  the 
fiddles  playing,  hke  Grammont's  French  dandies  attacking 
the  breach  of  Lerida. 

'  Cease,  cease  to  ask  her  name,'  he  writes  of  a  young  hdy 
at  the  Wells  at  Tunbridge,  whom  he  salutes  with  a  niag.ii. 
iicent  compliment — 

Cease,  cease  to  ask  her  name. 
The  crowned  Muse's  noblest  theme. 
Whose  glory  by  immo  tal  fame 

Shall  oiiiy  sou:.ided  be. 
But  if  you  long  to  know, 
Then  look  round  yonder  dazzling  row, 
Who  most  does  like  an  angel  show 

You  may  be  sure  'tis  she. 

Here  are  lines  about  another  beauty,  who  perhaps  vas 
not  so  well  pleased  at  the  poet's  manner  of  celebivitiii!; 
her — 

When  Lesbia  first  I  saw,  so  heavenly  fair, 
With  eyes  so  bright  and  with  that  awful  air, 
I  thought  my  heart  would  durst  oO  high  aspire 
As  bold  as  his  who  snatched  celestial  tire. 
But  soon  as  e'er  the  beauteous  idiot  spoke. 
Forth  from  her  coral  lips  such  folly  broke  ; 
Like  balm  the  trickling  nonsense  heal'd  my  wound, 
And  what  her  eyes  enthralled,  her  tongue  unbound. 

Amoret  is  a  cleverer  woman  than  the  lovely  Lesbia,  l)ut 
tlie  poet  does  not  seem  to  respect  one  much  moir  than 
the  other ;  and  describes  both  with  exquisite  satirical 
liumour — 

Fair  Amoret  is  gone  astray. 

Pursue  and  seek  her  every  lover  ; 

I'll  tell  the  signs  by  which  you  may 
The  wandering  shepherdess  discover. 


'  '  There  seems  to  be  a  strange  affectation  in  authors  of  appearing 
to  have  done  everything  by  chance.  The  Old  Bachelor  was  written 
for  amusement  in  the  languor  of  convalescence.  Yet  it  is  ap})iirently 
composed  with  great  elaborateness  cf  dialogue,  and  incessant  amli- 
tion  of  wit.'— Johnson,  Lives  oj  the  Poets. 
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Coquet  and  coy  at  once  her  air. 

Both  studied,  though  both  seem  neglected  • 

Careless  she  is  with  artful  care, 
Affecting  to  be  unaffected. 

With  skill  her  eyes  dart  every  glance. 

t-       i.'^^,*"*®  ^°  ^*^°"  you'd  ne'er  suspect  them; 
ior  .;hed  persuade  they  wound  by  chance, 

lliough  certam  aim  and  art  direct  them. 
She  likes  herself,  yet  others  hates 

For  that  which  in  herself  she  prizes  ; 
And,  while  she  laughs  at  them,  forgets 

bhe  la  the  thing  which  she  despises. 

,  ^y'^^'^/?"'^ /-^moret  have  done  to  bring  down  such 
shafts  of  ridicule  upon  her  ?  Could  she  liave  resisted  the 
irresistible  Mr.  Congreve  ?  Could  anylwdy  ?  Could 
babma  when  she  woke  and  heard  such'  a  bard  singinir 
under  her  window.     See,  he  writes— 

See  !    see,  she  wakes— Sabina  wakes  ! 

And  now  the  sun  begins  to  rise : 
Less  glorious  is  the  morn,  that  breaks 

«'^[°^  ,^^^  ^"^ht  beams,  than  her  fair  eyes. 
With  light  united  day  they  give; 

But  different  fates  ere  night  fulfil : 
How  many  by  his  warmth  will  live  ! 

How  many  will  her  coldness  kill ! 

Are  you  melted  ?     Don't  you  think  him  a  divine  man  ? 
Sdinda  •-  ^  brilliant  Sabina,  hear  the  devout 

Pious  Belinda  goes  to  prayers. 

If  I  but  ask  her  favour ; 
And  yet  the  silly  fool's  in  tears. 

If  she  ijeiieves  I'll  leave  her : 
Would  I  were  free  from  this  restraint. 

Or  else  had  hopes  to  win  her : 
Would  she  could  make  of  mf  a  saint. 

Or  I  of  her  a  sinner  !  ' 

What  a  conquering  air  there  is  about  these  !     Wliat  an 

irresistible  Mr   Congreve  it  is  !     Sinner  !    of  course  he  will 

be  a  sinner    the  delightful  rascal  !     Win  her  ;    of  course 

-^  .MU  um  her,  the  victorious  rogue !     He  knows  he  will  • 

ir'i'3''''*^i  ^"^^  ^  S*"^"^^'  '''''^^'  «"ch  a  fashion,  with  such 

hrJ.  H  1    -^"^  r°''^^'^'*/^^-y''"  «^*^  ^""^  ^^'tli  red-heeled 
"oes  deLciously  turned  out,  passing  a  fair  jewelled  hand 
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through  his  dishevelled  periwig,  and  delivering  a  killing 
ogle  along  with  his  scented  billet.  And  Sabina  ?  V'hat 
a  comparison  that  is  between  the  nymph  and  the  sun! 
The  sun  gives  Sabina  the  pas,  and  does  not  venture  to  rise 
before  her  ladyship  :  th  morn's  bright  beams  are  less 
glorious  than  her  fair  eyes  :  but  before  night  everybody 
will  be  frozen  by  her  glances  :  everybody  but  one  l.ukv 
rogue  who  shan  be  nameless  :  Louis  Quatorze  in  all  his 
glory  is  hardly  more  splendid  than  our  Phoebus  Apollo  of 
the  Mall  and  Spring  Garden.^ 

When  Voltaire  came  to  visit  the  great  Congrove,  the 
latter  rather  affected  to  despise  his  hterary  reputation,  and 
in  this  perhaps  the  great  Congreve  was  not  far  wron^'.- 
A  touch  of  Steele's  tenderness  is  worth  all  his  fiiuiv— 
a  flash  of  Swift's  lightning — a  beam  of  Addison's  pure 
sunshine,  and  his  tawdry  play-house  taper  is  invisible. 
But  the  ladies  loved  him,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a  pretty 
fellow.^ 

'  '.vraong  those  by  whom  it  ("  Will's ")  was  frequented. 
Southerne  and  Congreve  were  principally  distinguished  by  Dryden's 
friendship.  .  .  .  But  Co.igreve  seems  to  have  gained  yet  fanlur 
than  Southerne  upon  Dryden's  friendship.  He  was  introduced  to 
him  by  his  first  play,  the  celebrated  Old  Bachelor  being  put  into 
the  poet's  hands  to  be  revised.  Dryden,  after  making  a  few  altera- 
tions to  fit  it  for  the  stage,  returned  it  to  the  author  with  tli"  higii 
and  just  commendation,  that  it  was  the  best  first  play  he  liad  ever 
seen.' — Scott's  Dryden.  vol.  i,  p.  370. 

^  It  was  in  Surrey  Street,  Strand  (where  he  afterwards  died!. 
that  Voltaire  visited  him,  in  the  decline  of  his  life. 

The  anecdote  in  the  text,  relating  to  his  saying  that  he  wished 
'  to  be  visited  on  no  other  footing  than  as  a  gentleman  who  IcJ 
a  lif?  of  plainness  and  simplicity',  is  common  to  all  writers  on  the 
subject  of  Congreve,  and  appears  in  the  English  version  of  Wltaire ; 
Letters  concerning  the  English  Natior,.  published  in  London,  1733. 
as  also  in  Goldsmith's  Memoir  of  I  oltaire.  But  it  is  worthy  >  t 
remark,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  th^  text  of  the  same  Letters  in 
the  edition  of  Voltaire's  (Euvres  Complttes  in  the  Panthwn  Ldtirmn. 
Vol.  V.  of  his  works.     (Paris,  1837.) 

'  Celui  de  tous  les  Anglais  qui  a  porte  le  plus  loin  la  ploire  uu 
theatre  comique  est  feu  M.  Congreve.  II  n'a  fait  que  peu  d^  pit<f  • 
mais  toutes  sont  excellentes  dans  leur  genre.  .  .  .  ^'ou.s  y  voyrt 
part  out  le  laagage  des  hounctes  gens  avcc  des  actions  dr  fnp  r.: 
ce  qui  prouve  qu'il  connaissait  bien  son  monde,  et  (pi  11  vivait 
dans  ce  qu'on  appeile  la  bonne  compagnie.' — Voltaiue.  i'-'^'  ' 
sur  les  Anglais,  Let.  19. 

'  On  the  death  of  Queen  Marj,  he  pubhshcd  a  Pastoral— "  H- 
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We  have  seen  in  Swift  a  humorous  philosopher,  whose 
truth  frightens  one,  and  whose  laughter  makes  one  melan- 

Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis.'     Alexis  and  Menalcas  sing  alternatelv 
iu  the  orthodox  way.     The  Queen  is  called  Pastoka. 
*  I  mourn  Pastora  dead,  let  Albi  m  mourn, 
And  sable  clouds  her  chalky  cliffs  adorn,' 
says  Alexis.     Among  other  phenomena,  we  learn  that— 
With  their  sharp  nails  themsc-ive.^  'he  Satyrs  wound 
And  tug  their  shaggy  beards,  and  uite  wiin  grief  the'  ground,— 

la  degree  of  sensibility  not  always  found  in  the  Satyrs  of  tiiat 
l-tnod)  ...  It  continues—  "^ 

Lord  of  these  woods  and  wide  extended  plains, 
Stretcird  on  the  ground  and  close  to  earth  liis  face, 
bcalding  with  tears  the  already  faded  grass. 

To  dust  must  all  that  Heavenly  beauty  come  ? 
And  must  Pastora  moulder  in  the  tomb  ? 
Ah  Death.!    more  fierce  and  unrelenting  far- 
Than  wildest  wolves  and  savage  tigers  are  -, 
With  lambs  and  sheep  their  hunger  is  apiieased 
But  ravenous  Death  the  shepherdess  has  seized. 
This  statement  that  a  wolf  eats  but  a  sheep,  whilst  Death  eats 
a  shepherdess  ;  that  figure  of  the  '  Great  Shepherd ',  lying  speechless 
(n  his  stomach,  in  a  state  of  despair  which  neither  winds  nor  floods 
aor  air  can  exhibit,  are  to  be  remembered  m  poetry  sur  .v    and 
IMS  style  was  admired  m  its  time  by  the  admirei-s  of  the  ereat 
vongreve !  ° 

In  the  '  Tears  of  Amaryllis  for  Amyntas  '  (the  young  Lord  Bland- 
sSh  DuSs^"  Marlboiough's  only  son),  Amaryllis  represents 

The  tigers  ^nd  wolves,  nature  and  .         a,  rivers  and  echoes, 
ime  into  work  here  again.     At  the  sight  of  her  grief- 
Tigers  and  wolves  their  wonted  rage  forgo. 
And  dumb  distress  and  new  compassion  show, 
Mature  herself  attentive  silence  kept. 
And  motion  seemed  suspended  while  she  m/jl ! 

Aau  Pope  dedicated  the  riad  to  the  author  of  these  lines-and 
i^r^den  wotc  to  him  in  his  great  hand  : 

Time   place,  and  action  may  with  pain;:^  be  AVTOught, 

i;ut  (jcnius  must  be  born  and  never  can  be  taught. 

'.us  lb  your  portion,  this  your  native  store  ; 

Heaven,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before, 

•0  NiAKESPEARE  gave  as  much,  sl.<e  could  not  give  him  more. 

-Maintain  your  Post  ;    thaf  s  all  the  fame  vou  need, 
^w  tis  impossi'. '.  you  should  proceed  ; 
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choly.  We  have  had  in  Congreve  a  humorous  observer 
of  another  school,  to  wliom  the  world  seems  to  have  no 
moral  at  all,  and  whose  ghastly  doctrine  seems  to  be  tliat 
we  should  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  when  we  can,  and  go 
to  the  deuce  (if  there  be  a  deuce)  when  the  time  comes. 
We  come  now  to  a  humour  that  flows  from  quite  a  different 
heart  and  spirit — a  wit  that  makes  us  laugh  and  leaves  u.< 
good  and  happy  ;  to  one  of  the  kindest  benefactors  that 
society  has  ever  had,  and  I  believe  you  have  divined  already 
that  I  am  about  to  mention  Addison's  honoured  name. 

From  reading  over  his  writings,  and  the  biographies 
which  we  have  of  him,  amongst  which  the  famous  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ^  may  be  cited  as  a  magnificent 


Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age. 
And  just  abandoning  th'  ungrateful  stage : 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  expence, 
I  live  a  Rent-charge  upon  Providence : 
But  you  whom  every  Muse  and  Grace  adorn, 
WTiom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  born. 
Be  kind  to  my  remains,  and  oh  defend 
Against  your  Judgement  your  departed  Friend  ! 
Let  not  the  insulting  Foe  my  Fame  pursue  ; 
But  shade  those  Lawreis  which  descend  to  You : 
And  take  for  Tribute  what  these  Lines  express ; 
You  merit  more,  nor  could  my  Love  do  less. 

This  is  a  very  different  manner  of  welcome  to  that  c' 
day.     In  Shadwell,  Higgons,  Congreve,  and  the  comic 
their  time,  when  gentlemen  meet  they  fall  into  each  ol^ 
with  '  Jack,  Jack,  I  must  buss  thee  '  ;    or,  '  'Fore  Geor 
I  must  kiss  thee,  lad' .  And  in  a  similar  manner  the  poo, 
their  brethren.     Literary  gentlemen  do  not  kiss  now  ;   I  wonder  i  j 
they  love  each  other  better. 

Steele  calls  Congreve  '  Great  Sir  '  and  '  Great  Author  ' ;   says  I 
'  Well-dressed  barbarians  knew  his  awful  name ',  and  addresses  iiicj 
as  if  he  were  a  prince  ;  and  speaks  of  Pastora  as  one  of  tlie  most  I 
famous  tragic  compositions. 

'  '  To  Addison  himself  we  are  bound  by  a  sentiment  as  much 
like  affection  as  any  sentiment  can  be  which  is  inspired  by  one 
who  has  been  sleeping  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  .  .  .  After  full  inquiry  and  impartial  reflection  we  hav  I 
long  been  convinced  that  he  deserved  as  much  love  and  esteem  a- 
can  justly  be  claimed  by  any  of  our  infirm  and  erring  race.  - 
Macaulay. 

'  Many  who  praise  virtue  do  no  more  th£in  praise  it.    Yet  it  '^ 
reasonable  to  belie"-?  that  Addison's  profession  and  practice  weH 
at  no  great  variance  ;   since,  amidst  that  storm  of  faction  in  whica  j 
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statue  of  the  great  writer  and  moralist  of  the  last  ace 
raised  by  the  love  and  the  marvellous  skill  and  cenius  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  artists  of  our  o\\'n  ;  looking  at 
tliat  calm,  fair  face,  and  clear  countenance— those  chiselled 
features  pure  and  cold,  I  can't  but  fancy  that  this  great 
man  m  this  respect,  like  him  of  M'hom  we  spoke  in  the 
last  lecture,  was  also  one  of  the  lonelv  ones  of  the  world 
Such  men  have  very  few  equals,  and  they  don't  herd  with 
those.  It  18  m  the  nature  of  such  lords  of  intellect  to  b» 
solitary— they  are  in  the  world  but  not  of  it;  and  our 
minor  struggles,  brawls,  successes,  pass  under  them 

Kind,  just,  serene,  impartial,  his  fortitude  not  tried 
beyond  easy  endurance,  his  affections  not  much  used  for 
his  books  were  his  family,  and  his  society  was  in  public  • 
adnurably  wiser,  wittier,  calmer,  and  more  instructed  than 
almost  every  man  with  whom  he  met,  how  could  Addison 
suffer,  desire,  admire,  feel  much  ?  I  may  expect  a  child 
to  -ulinire  me  for  being  taller  or  writing  more  cleverly  than 
>he ;  but  how  can  I  ask  my  superior  to  say  that  I  am 
II  wonder  when  he  knows  better  than  I  ?  In  Addison's 
days  you  could  scarcely  show  him  a  literary  performance 
a  sermon,  or  a  poem  or  a  piece  of  literary  criticism,  but 
he  felt  he  could  do  better.  His  justice  must  hav  nade 
hm  indifferent.  He  didn't  praise,  because  he  mea.  ared 
iis  compeers  by  a  higher  standard  than  common  people 

J  'w.  ^Z  ""'^^  ^^  "'^"^  '''*^  ««  *^"  to  look  up  to  any 
at  the  loftiest  gemus  ?  He  must  have  stooped  to  put 
li.niself  on  a  level  with  most  men.  By  that  profusion  of 
2;  .ousness  and  smiles,  with  which  Goethe  or  S^ott  for 
iu^.ance,  greeted  almost  every  literary  beginner,  e'very 
*mall  literary  adventurer  who  came  to  his  court  and  went 
away  charmed  from  the  great  king's  audience,  and  cuddling 

Sol^/J^'J^'t'''^  ?'^^'  *^°"«*^  h'^  station  made  him  con- 
ShmT^l,  '/•''*T*^  ""^^  ^'"^   formidable,   the  character 

f  thos^wT,  I  "^  •  "l^  "^^  "^^^'"  contradicted  by  his  enemies, 
ifthe  J±,I^?TJ'l*^'^'*  "^  °P'"^°"  "'^'^d  him.  he  had  not 

nly  the  esteem  but  the  kindness  ;  and  of  others,  whom  the  violence 

EnedTh.^'""'  ^^^^^  ^°^'  '^""S^  ^'  '"•ght  lose  th'love! 
ue  retdmefl  the  reverence.'  —Johnson. 

meS^ZrTJ^''^^''^  ^°^  company  with  intimates,  and  had 
nv  oS^  ^  charming  in  his  conversation  than  I  ever  knew  in 
tioniv  wff^'  ^"l^^h  ^ny  °»i-^ture  of  strangers,  and  some- 
a7tiff  c  X  ^  .,  °"^'  ^^  seemed  to  preserve  his  dignity  much,  with 
» »tiff  sort  of  silence.'-PoPE  (Spencers  Anecdotes)        ^ 
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to  his  heart  the  coinphment  wliich  his  hterary  majesty  had 
paid  him — each  of  the  two  good-natured  potentates  i,i 
letters  brought  their  star  and  ribbon  into  discredit.  Kvt  n- 
body  had  his  majesty's  orders.  Everj-body  had  his 
Majesty's  cheap  portrait,  on  a  box  surrounded  with  dia. 
monds  worth  twof)ence  a-piece.  A  very  great  and  ju>t 
and  wise  man  ought  not  to  praise  indiscriminately,  but 
give  his  idea  of  the  truth.  Addison  praises  tlio  inycninus 
Mr.  Pinkethman  :  Addison  praises  tlie  ingenious  Mr 
Doggett  the  actor,  whose  benefit  is  coming  off  tiiat  mghi 
Addison  praises  Don  Salter©  :  Addison  praises  Milton  wit 
all  his  heart,  bends  las  knee  and  frankly  pays  homage  t 
tliat  imperial  genius.^  But  between  those  degrees  of  liij 
men  his  praise  is  very  scanty.  I  don't  think  the  great 
Mr.  Addison  liked  young  Mr.  Pope,  the  Papist,  iiuicli: 
I  don't  think  he  abused  him.  But  when  Mr.  Addison^ 
men  abused  Jr.  Pope,  I  don't  think  Addison  took  his  pip- 
out  of  his  month  to  contradict  them.^ 

Addison's  father  was  i  clergyman  of  good  repute  i'', 
Wiltshire,  and  rose  in  the  Churcli.*  His  famous  son  iievtr 
lost  his  clerical  training  and  scholastic  gravity,  and  was 
called  '  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig '  *  in  Londoa  afterwards  at 

'  '  Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  distinguishing  excollrni'f 
lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  Tliere  are  others  of  tii? 
modem,  who  rival  him  in  every  other  part  of  poetry ;  but  in  th^ 
greatness  of  his  sentiments  he  triumphi  -er  all  the  poets,  bi.. 
modern  and  ancient,  Homer  alone  excepted.  It  is  impos-sible  frr 
the  imagination  of  man  to  disturb  itself  with  greater  ideas  tlinn 
those  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his  first,  second,  aivl  sixth 
books.' — Spectator,  No.  279. 

'  If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  master  in  all  \hf^ 
arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  I  think  Milton  may  jiass  fur 
one.'— Ibid.,  No.  417. 

These  famous  papers  appeared  in  each  Saturday's  Spectator,  from 
January  19  to  May  3,  1712.      Besides  his  services  to  Chiton,  « 
may  place  those  he  did  to  Sacred  Music. 

*  '  Addison  was  very  kind  to  me  at  first,  but  my  bitter  enomy 
afterwards.' — Pope  (Spence's  Anecdotes). 

'  "  Leave  him  as  soon  as  you  can,"  said  Addison  to  me.  speakini 
of  Pope  ;  "  he  will  certainly  play  you  some  devilish  trick  ( Ise :  !; 
has  an  .appetite  to  satire."  ' — Lady  Woxjtley  Montagt  {>■/»=«■ '^ 
Anecdotes). 

'  I^ancelot  Addison,  his  father,  was  the  son  of  another  Lanctii 
Addison,  a  clergyman  in  Westmoreland.  He  became  Dean  of 
Lichfield  and  Archdeacon  of  Coventry. 

*  '  The  remark  of  Mandeville,  wlio,   when  he  had  pissed  m 
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a  time  when  tye-M  igs  were  only  worn  by  the  laity,  and  tho 
failHT3  of  tlieology  did  not  thirk  it  decent  to  appear  except 
in  a  full  bottom.  Having  been  at  school  at  Salisbury,  and 
tho  Charterhouse,  in  1687,  when  he  was  fifteen  yin.'s  old 
he  went  co  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  speedily 
b^'szan  to  dis  nguish  himself  by  the  making  of  Latin  verses. 
The  beautiful  and  fanciful  poem  of  The  Pigmies  and  the 
Cranes  is  still  read  by  lovers  of  that  sort  of  exercise  ;  and 
verses  are  extant  in  honour  of  King  William,  by  which  it 
appears  that  it  was  the  loyal  youth's  custom  to  toast  that 
Hovoreign  in  bumpers  of  purple  Lyaeus  ;  and  many  more 
works  are  in  the  collection,  including  one  on  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  in  1697,  which  was  so  good  that  Montague  got 
him  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year,  on  which  Addison  set  out 
oil  ins  travels. 

During  his  ten  years  at  Oxford,  Addison  had  deeply 
imbued  himself  with  the  Latin  poetical  literature,  and  had 
thor.o  poets  at  his  fingers'  ends  when  he  travelled  in  Italy. ^ 
His  patron  went  out  of  office,  and  his  pension  was  unpaid  : 
and  hearing  that  this  great  scholar,  now  eminent  and 
known  to  the  literati  of  Europe  (the  great  Boileau,^  upon 

evoning  in  hia  company,  declared  that  he  was  "  a  parson  in  a  tyc- 
wi'?",  can  detract  little  from  his  character.  He  was  always  reserved 
to  strangers,  and  was  not  incited  to  uncommon  freedom  by  a 
character  like  that  of  Mandeville.' — Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

'  Old  Jacob  Tonson  did  not  like  Mr.  Addison :  he  had  a  ()uarrel 
with  him,  and,  after  his  quitting  the  secretaryship,  used  frequently 
to  say  of  him — "  One  day  or  other  you'll  sec  that  man  a  bishop 
—I'm  sure  he  looks  that  way  ;  and  indeed  I  ever  thought  him  a 
priest  in  his  heart."  ' — Pope  (Spence's  Anecdotes). 

'  -Mr.  Addison  stayed  above  a  year  at  Bios.  He  would  rise  as 
early  as  between  two  and  three  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  li« 
al)ed  till  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He 
was  untalkative  whilst  here,  and  often  thoughtful :  sometimes  so 
lost  in  thought,  that  I  have  come  into  his  room  and  stayed  five 
minutes  thjie  before  he  has  known  anvthing  of  it.  He  had  his 
masters  p  if^rally  at  supper  with  him  ;  kept  very  little  company 
boside  ;  and  had  no  amour  that  I  know  of  ;  and  I  t!unk  I  shouli 
have  known  it,  i*  he  had  had  any.' — Abbe  Philippeaux  of  Blois 
iSp'jffi'i  Aner.dnt^ji). 

'  '  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin  poets,  from  Lucretius  and  Catullus 
down  to  Claudian  and  Prudentius,  was  singularly  exact  and  pro- 
found."— Macaulay. 

'  '  Our  country  owes  it  to  him,  that  the  famous  Monsieur  Boileau 
tirst  conceived  an  opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetry,   by 
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perusal  of  Mr.  Addison'H  eUgant  hexameters,  was  iIm 
made  aware  "'lat  England  was  not  alto^^.'ther  a  barharc.u 
nation)— hearing  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Addison,  of 
Oxford,  proposed  to  travel  as  governor  to  a  young  gcntlo. 
man  on  the  grand  tour,  the  great  Duke  of  Somerset  proposed 
to  Mr.  Addison  to  accompanv  his  son,  Lord  Hartford. 

Mr.  Addison  was  delighted  to  be  of  use  to  his  gra( c  and 
his  lordship,  his  grace's  son,  and  expressed  himself  ready 
to  set  forth. 

His  grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset  now  announced  to  ono 
of  the  most  famous  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Europe  tliat 
it  was  his  gracious  intention  to  allow  my  Lord  Hartfords 
tutor  one  hundred  guineas  per  annum.  Mr.  Addison  wrote 
back  that  his  services  were  his  grace's,  but  he  by  no 
means  found  his  account  in  the  recompense  for  them.  Tlif 
negotiation  was  broken  off.  They  parted  with  a  profutiion 
of  congees  on  one  side  and  the  other. 

Addison  remained  abroad  for  some  time,  living  in  the 
best  society  of  Europe.  How  could  h"  do  otherwise  ?  He 
must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  the  world  ever 
saw  :  at  all  moments  of  life  serene  and  courteous,  cheerful 
and  calm.^  He  could  scarcely  ever  have  had  a  degrading 
thought.  He  might  have  omitte^  a  virtue  or  two,  or  many, 
but  could  not  have  hpd  many  faults  committed  for  which 
he  need  blush  or  turn  pale.  When  ^vanned  into  confidence. 
his  conversation  appears  to  have  been  so  delightful  that 
the  greatest  wits  sat  WTapt  and  charmed  to  listen  to  him. 
No  man  bore  poverty  and  narrow  fortune  with  a  more 
lofty  cheerfulness.  His  letters  to  his  friends  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  when  he  had  lost  his  Government  pension  and 
given  up  his  college  chances,  are  ivW  of  courage  and  a  gay 
confidence  and  philosophy  :  and  they  are  none  the  wor^e  in 
my  e"es,  and  I  hope  not  in  those  of  his  last  and  greatest 
hiL^  pher  (though  Mr.  Macaulay  is  bound  to  own  and 
lament  a  certain  weakness  for  w  ine,  which  the  great  and 
good  Joseph  Addison  notoriously  possessed,  in  eonnnon 
with  countless  gentlemen  of  his  time),  because  some  of  the 

perusing  the  ]>resent  he  made  him  of  the  Musae  Anglicanae.'- 
TicKELL  (Preface  to  Addison's  Works). 

'  '  It  was  mv  fate  to  be  much  with  the  wits ;  my  fathir  Avai 
acquainted  with  all  of  them.  Addison  was  the  best  compami  in  tk 
world.  I  never  knew  anybody  that  had  so  much  wit  as  Coiii-ieve.'- 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu  (Spence's  Anecd-Aes). 
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letters  are  wTitten  when  Jim  honest  hand  was  haking  a 
little  in  the  morning  after  libations  to  purple  Lyutu.s  over- 
night. He  was  fond  of  drinking  the  healths  of  his  friends  : 
lie  writes  to  Wyche.i  of  Hamburgh,  gratefully  -emenibering 
Wythe's  '  hoc  '.  '  I  have  been  drinking  your  health  to-day 
with  Sir  Richard  Shirley,'  he  writes  to  Bathurst.  *  I  have 
iiitely  had  the  honour  to  meet  my  Lord  Effingham  at 
Amsterdam,  where  we  have  dr  ik  Mr.  Wood's  health  a 
liundred  times  in  excellent  chr  pagne,'  he  writes  agaiti. 
Swift  '^  describes  him  over  his    aps,  when  Joseph  yie'  >■.  » 

'  mr,  addison  to  mb.  wyche. 
'  Dear  Sir, 

'  My  hand  at  present  logins  to  grow  steady  enough  for  a 
letttr,  so  the  j  operest  use  I  can  put  it  to  is  to  thank  y'  honest 
p-ntleman  tha>  set  it  a  shaking.  I  have  had  this  morning  a  dts- 
imtc  design  in  my  head  to  attack  you  in  verse,  which  I  should 
(irtainly  have  done  could  I  have  found  out  a  rhyme  to  rummer. 
But  though  you  ha\  e  escapt^d  for  y«  present,  you  are  not  yet  out 
of  danger,  if  I  can  a  little  recover  my  talent  at  Cramljo.  I  am 
sure,  in  whatever  way  I  write  to  you,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  express  y«  deep  sense  I  have  of  y*  many  favours  you  have  lately 
shown  me.  I  shall  only  tell  you  that  Hambourg  has  been  the 
pleasantest  stage  I  have  met  with  in  my  travails.     If  any  of  my 

riends  wonder  at  mt  for  Hving  so  long  in  that  place,  I  dare  say 
It  will  be  thought  a  very  good  excuse  when  I  tell  him  Mr.  Wyc.he 
was  there.  As  your  company  .  "de  our  stay  Hf  mbourg  agreeable, 
vour  wine  has  given  us  all  y  satisfaction  .t  we  have  found  in 
"ur  journey  through  Westphalia.  F  drink:  ^  your  health  will  do 
you  any  good,  you  may  expect  *o  be  a^  long  lived  as  Methusaleh, 
or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  instance,  as  y«  oldest  hoc  in  y«  cellar. 
I  hope  ye  two  pair  of  Ic  that  wa.  >-'t  a  swelling  behind  us  are 
oythis  time  come  to  the.  -  'apes  agui-i.  I  can't  forbear  troubling 
you  with  my  hearty  respccid  to  y*  owners  of  them,  and  desiring 
you  to  believe  me  always, 

'  Dear  Sir, 

'  Yours,  &c. 
'To  Mr.  Wyche,  His  Majesty's  Resident  at  Hambour«?, 

*  May,  1703.' 
-From  the  Life  of  Addison,  by  Miss  AiKix,  vol.  i,  p.  146. 

'It  is  pleasing  to  remember  that  the  relation  between  Swift 
•^ru  Addison  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  from  first  to  last. 
iho  xaiue  of  Swift's  testimony,  when  nothing  personal  intlamcd  his 
Msion  or  warped  his  judgement,  can  be  doubted  by  nobody. 

bept.  10,  1710.— I  sat  till  ten  ir  the  evening  with  Addison  and 

11.— Mr,  Addison  and  I  dined  together  at  his  lodgings,  and 
1  sat  with  him  part  of  this  evening. 
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to  a  temptation  which  Jonathan  resisted.  Joseph  was  of 
a  cold  nature,  and  needed  perhaps  the  fire  of  wine  to  warm 
his  blood.  If  he  was  a  parson,  he  wore  a  tye-\ng,  recollect. 
A  better  and  more  Christian  man  scarcely  ever  breatlied 
than  Joseph  Addison.  If  he  had  not  that  little  weakness 
for  wine — why,  we  could  scarcely  have  found  a  fault  with 
him,  and  could  not  have  liked  him  as  we  do.^ 

At  thirty-three  years  of  age,  this  most  distinguished  wit. 
scholar,  and  gentleman  was  without  a  profession  and  an 
income.  His  book  of  Travels  had  failed  :  hia  Dialogues  on 
Medals  had  had  no  particular  success  :  his  Latin  verse.<, 
even  though  reported  the  best  since  Virgil,  or  Statiu.s  at 
any  rate,  had  not  brought  him  a  Government  place,  and 
Addison  was  living  up  two  shabby  pair  of  stairs  in  tlie 
Haymarket  (in  a  poverty  over  which  old  Samuel  Johnson 
rather  chuckles),  when  in  these  shabby  rooms  an  emissary 
from   Gov^ernment   and   Fortune   came   and   found  him.- 

'  18. — To-day  I  dined  with  Mr.  Stratford  at  Mr.  Addison's  retire- 
ment near  Chelsea.  ...  I  will  get  what  good  offices  I  can  from 
Mr.  Addison. 

'  27. — To-day  all  our  company  dined  at  Will  Frankland's,  with 
Steele  and  Addison,  too. 

'  29. — I  dined  with  Mr.  Addison,'  &c. — Journal  to  Stella. 

Addison  inscribed  a  presentation  copy  of  his  Travels  '  To  Dr.  Jona- 
than Swift,  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  truest  friend,  and 
the  greatest  genius  of  his  age.' — Scott.  From  the  information  of 
Mr.  Theophilus  Swift. 

'  Mr.  Addison,  who  goes  over  first  secretary,  is  a  most  excellent 
person  ;  and  being  my  most  intimate  friend,  I  shall  use  all  my 
credit  to  set  him  right  in  his  notions  of  persons  and  things.- 
Letters. 

'  I  examine  my  heart,  and  can  find  no  other  reason  why  I  witt' 
to  you  now,  besides  that  great  love  and  esteem  I  have  always  had 
for  you.  I  have  nothing  to  ask  you  either  for  my  friend  or  fur 
myself.' —  Swift  to  Addison  (1717),  Scott's  Swift,  vol.  xi.\, 
p.  274. 

Political  differences  only  dulled  for  a  while  their  friendly  com- 
munications. Time  renewed  them  ;  and  Tickell  enjoyed  Swift  s 
friendship  as  a  legacy  from  the  man  with  whose  memory  his  is  s> 
honourably  connected. 

'  '  Addison  usually  studied  all  the  morning  ;  then  met  his  party 
at  Button's  ;  dined  there,  and  stayed  five  or  six  hours,  and  some- 
times far  into  the  night.  I  was  of  the  company  for  about  a  year. 
but  found  it  too  much  for  me :  it  hurt  my  health,  and  .so  I  quitted 
it.' — Pope  {Spence's  Anecdotes). 

•  '  When  he  returned  to  England  (in  1702),  with  a  meanness  of 
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A  poem  was  wanted  about  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
victory  of  Blenheim.  Would  Mr.  Addison  write  one  V 
Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards  Lord  Carleton,  took  back  the  reply 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  that  Mr.  Addison  would. 
When  the  poem  had  reached  a  certain  stage,  it  was  carried 
to  Godolphin  ;  and  the  last  lines  which  he  read  were  these  : 

But  O  my  muse !    what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 

To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd  ? 

Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound. 

The  victors'  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound  ; 

The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies. 

And  all  the  thunders  of  the  battle  rise. 

Twas  then  great  Marlborough's  mighty  soul  was  proved, 

Tiiat,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoved. 

Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair. 

Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war: 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed. 

To  fainting  squadrons  lent  the  timely  aid. 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage. 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command. 

With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land 

(Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  passed). 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast ; 

And,  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 

Rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm. 

Addison  left  off  at  a  good  moment.  That  simile  was 
pronounced  to  be  of  the  greatest  ever  produced  in  poetry 
That  angel,  that  good  angel,  flew  off  with  Mr.  Addison, 
and  landed  him  in  the  place  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals- 
vice  Mr.  Locke  providentially  promoted.  In  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Addison  went  to  Hanover  with  Lord  Halifax, 
and  the  year  after  was  made  Under-Secretary  of  State. 
0  angel  visits  !  you  come  '  few  and  far  between  '  to  literary 
gentlemen's  lodgings  !  Your  wings  seldom  quiver  at  second- 
noor  wmdows  now  ! 

\ou  laugh  ?  You  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  few  writers 
nowadays  to  call  up  such  an  angel  ?  Well,  perhaps  not  ; 
but  permit  us  to  comfort  ourselves  by  pointing  out  that 
there  are  in  the  poem  of  the  Campaign  r  omc  as  bad  lines 

appearance  which  gave  testimony  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he 
nad  been  reduced,  he  found  his  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  was 
tiierefore,  for  a  time,  at  full  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.'— 
JOHNsox,  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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as  heart  can  desire  :  and  to  hint  that  Mr.  Addison  did 
very  wisely  in  not  going  further  with  my  Lord  Godolphin 
than  that  angelical  simile.  Do  allow  me,  just  for  a  little 
harmless  mischief,  to  read  you  some  of  the  lines  which 
follow.  Here  is  the  interview  between  the  Duke  and  the 
King  of  the  Romans  after  the  battle  : — 

Austria's  young  monarch,  whose  imperial  sway 
Sceptres  and  thrones  are  destined  to  obey, 
Whose  boasted  ancestry  so  high  extends 
That  in  the  pagan  gods  his  lineage  ends. 
Comes  from  afar,  in  gratitude  to  own 
The  great  supporter  of  his  father's  throne. 
What  tides  of  glory  to  his  bosom  ran 
Clasped  in  th'  embraces  of  the  godlike  man ! 
How  were  his  eyes  with  pleasing  wonder  fixt. 
To  see  such  fire  Avith  so  much  sweetness  mixt ! 
Such  easy  greatness,  such  a  graceful  port, 
So  learned  and  finished  for  the  camp  or  court ! 

How  many  fourth-form  boys  at  Mr.  Addison's  school  of 
Charterhouse  could  writi-  as  well  as  that  now  ?  The 
Campaign  has  blunders,  triumphant  as  it  was ;  and 
weak  points  hke  all  campaigns.^ 

In  the  year  1718  Colo  came  out.  Swift  has  left  a 
description  of  the  first  night  of  the  performance.  All  the 
laurels  of  Europe  were  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  author  of 
this   prodigious  poem.^     Laudations  of   Whig   and  Ton 

^  '  Mr.  Addison  wrote  very  fluently  ;  but  he  was  sometimes  very 
slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting.  He  would  show  his  verses  to 
several  friends  ;  and  would  alter  almost  everything  that  any  of 
them  hinted  at  as  wrong.  He  seemed  to  be  too  diffident  of  himself ; 
and  too  much  concerned  about  his  character  as  a  poet ;  or  (as  he 
worded  it)  too  solicitous  for  that  kind  of  praise,  which,  God  knows. 
is  but  a  very  little  matter  after  all  !  ' — Pope  {Spencers  Aneahtcs). 

'  '  As  to  poetical  affairs,'  says  1  >pe,  in  1713,  '  I  am  content  at 
present  to  be  a  bare  looker-on.  .  .  .  Cato  was  not  so  much  tlie 
wonder  of  Rome  in  his  days,  as  he  is  of  Britain  in  ours  ;  and 
though  all  the  foolish  industry  possible  has  been  used  to  make  it 
thought  a  party  play,  yet  what  the  author  once  said  of  another 
may  the  most  properly  in  the  world  be  applied  to  him  on  this 
occasion  : — 

'  Envy  itself  is  dumb — in  wonder  lost ; 
And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  him  most. 

'  The  numerous  and  violent  claps  of  the  Whig  party  on  the  one 
side  of  the  theatre  were  echoed  back  by  the  Tories  on  the  other: 
while  the  author  sweated  behind  the  scenes  with  concern  to  find 
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chiefs,  popular  ovations,  complimentary  garlands  from 
literary  men,  translations  in  all  languages,  delight  and 
homage  from  all— save  from  John  Dennis  in  a  minority 
of  one— Mr.  Addison  was  called  the  '  great  Mr.  Addison  ' 
after  this.  The  CofiFee-house  Senate  saluted  him  Divus  • 
it  was  heresy  to  question  that  decree. 

Meanwhile  he  was  wTiting  political  papers  and  advancin^r 
in  the  political  profession.  He  went  Secretary  to  Ireland' 
He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1717.  And  letters 
of  jus  are  extant,  bearing  date  some  year  or  two  before 
and  written  to  young  Lord  WarAvick,  in  which  he  addresses 
him  as  my  dearest  lord',  and  asks  affectionately  about 
his  studies,  and  writes  very  prettily  about  nightingales, 
and  birds  -nests,  which  he  has  found  at  Fulham  for  his 
lordslup.  Those  nightingales  were  intended  to  warble  in 
the  ear  of  Lord  Warwick's  mamma.  Addison  married  her 
ladyship  in  1716  ;  and  died  at  Holland  House  three  years 
after  that  splendid  but  dismal  union.^ 

their  applause  proceeding  more  from  the  hands  than  the  head.  . 
I  biheve  you  have  heard  that,  after  all  the  applauses  of  the  opposite 
faction,  my  Lord  Bohngbroke  sent  for  Booth,  who  played  Cato. 
into  the  box,  and  presented  him  with  fifty  guineas  in  acknowledge. 
ment  (as  he  expressed  it)  for  defending  the  cause  of  libertv  so  well 
against  a  perpetual  dictator. '-Pope's  'Letter  to  Sir  W.  Tkumbull'. 

<-  (Uo  ran  for  thirty-five  nights  without  interruption.     Pope  wxote 
the  Prologue,  and  Garth  the  Epilogue. 

It  IS  worth  noticing  how  many  things  in  Cato  keep  thek  ground 
as  habitual  quotations,  e.g. :—  f  s 

^,  ^  ' ...  big  with  the  fate 

Uf  Cato  and  of  Rome.' 
'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success. 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it.' 
'Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury.' 
'I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicism.' 
'My  voice  is  still  for  war.' 
'  When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
Ihe  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.' 
Not  to  mention : — 

'The  woman  who  deliberates  is  lost,' 
-i-id  the  eternal:— 

,.  'Plato,  thou  reasonest  well,' 

vrluch  avenges,  perhaps,  on  the  public  their  neglect  of  the  play ' 

llie  lady  was  persuaded  to  marry  him  on  terms  much  like 
tnose  on  which  a  Turkish  princess  is  espoused— to  whom  the  Sultan 
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But  it  is  not  for  his  reputation  as  the  great  author  of 
Cato  and  the  Campaign,  or  for  his  merits  as  Secretary 
of  State,  or  for  his  rank  and  high  distinction  as  my  Lady 
Warwick's  husband,  or  for  his  eminence  as  an  Examiner 
of  poUtical  questions  on  the  Whig  side,  or  a  Guardian  of 
British  Uberties,  that  we  admire  Joseph  Addison.  It  is  as 
a  Tatler  of  small  talk  and  a  Spectator  of  mankind,  tliat 
we  cherish  and  love  him,  and  owe  as  much  pleasure  to 
him  as  to  any  human  being  that  ever  wrote.  He  came 
in  that  artificial  age,  and  began  to  speak  with  his  noble. 
natural  voice.     He  came,  the  gentle  satirist,  who  hit  no 

is  reported  to  pronounce,  "  Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  man  for  thv 
slave."  The  marriage,  if  uncontradicted  report  can  be  credited. 
made  no  addition  to  his  happiness  ;  it  neither  found  them,  nor 
made  them,  equal.  •  .  .  Rowe  s  ballad  of  The  Despairing  Shephd 
is  said  to  have  been  written,  either  before  or  after  marriage,  upon 
this  memorable  pair.' — Dr.  Johnson. 

'  I  received  the  news  of  Mr.  Addison's  being  declared  Secretary 
of  State  with  the  less  surprise,  in  that  I  knew  that  post  was  almost 
offered  to  him  before.  At  that  time  he  declined  it,  and  I  really 
believe  that  he  would  have  done  well  to  have  declined  it  now. 
Such  a  post  as  that,  and  such  a  wife  as  the  Countess,  do  not  se>m 
to  be,  in  prudence,  eligible  for  a  man  tnat  is  asthmatic,  and  we 
may  see  the  day  when  he  will  be  heartily  glad  to  resign  thf  m  both.- 
Lady  Wobtley  Montagu  to  Pope.  Works,  Lord  Wharncliffe's 
ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  IIL 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter,  Charlotte  Addison. 
who  inherited,  on  her  mother's  death,  the  estate  of  Bilton.  near 
Rugby,  which  her  father  had  purchased,  and  died,  unmarried,  at 
an  advanced  age.     She  was  of  weak  intellect. 

Rowe  appears  to  have  been  faithful  to  Addison  during  his  court- 
ship, for  his  Collection  contains  '  Stanzas  to  Lady  Warwick,  on 
Mr.  Addison's  going  to  Ireland',  in  which  her  ladyship  is  called 
*  Chloe  ',  and  Joseph  Addison,  '  Lycidas  ' ;  besides  the  ballad  men- 
tioned by  the  doctor,  and  which  is  entitled  '  Colin's  Complaint. 
But  not  even  the  interest  attached  to  the  name  of  Addison  could 
induce  the  reader  to  peruse  this  composition,  though  one  stanz.: 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

What  thougli  I  have  skill  to  complain — 
Though  the  Muses  my  temples  have  crowTied  ; 
What  though,  when  they  hear  my  sweet  strain, 
The  Pluses  sit  weeping  around. 

Ah,  Colin  !    thy  hopes  are  in  vain  ; 
Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign  ; 
Thy  false  one  inclines  to  a  swain 
Whose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine. 
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unfair  blow  ;  the  kind  judge  who  tastigated  only  in  smiling 
While  Swift  went  about,  hanging  and  ruthless— a  literary 
Jeffries— in  Addison's  kind  court  only  minor  cases  were 
tried  :    only  peccadilloes  and  small  sins  against  society  : 
only  a  dangerous  libertinism  in  tuckers  and  hoops  ;  1    or 

'  One  of  the  most  humourous  of  these  is  the  paper  on  Hcops, 
which.the  Spectator  tells  us, particularly pleiu-^ed  hisfriendSm  Roger  • 

Mb.  Spectator — 

'You  have  diverted  the  town  almost  a  whole  month  at  the 
expense  of  the  country ;  it  is  now  high  time  that  you  should  givo 
the  country  their  revenge.  Since  your  withdrawing  from  this  olacc, 
the  fair  sex  are  run  into  great  extravagances.  Their  petticoats, 
which  began  to  hea .  e  and  swell  before  you  left  us,  are  i.ow  blown 
up  into  a  mojt  enormous  concave,  nd  rise  every  day  more  and 
more ;  in  short,  sir,  since  our  woii  1  knew  themselves  to  be  out 
of  the  eye  of  the  Spectator,  they  wnl  be  kept  within  no  compass. 
You  praised  them  a  little  too  soon,  for  the  modesty  of  their  head- 
dresses;  for  as  the  humour  of  a  sick  person  is  often  driven  out 
of  one  limb  into  another,  their  superfluity  of  ornaments,  instead 
of  being  entirely  banished,  seems  only  fallen  from  their  heads  upon 
their  lower  parts.  What  they  have  lost  in  height  they  make  up 
in  breadth,  and,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  architecture,  widen  the 
foundatior.3  at  the  same  time  that  they  shorten  the  superstructure. 

•The  women  give  out,  in  defence  of  these  wide  bottoms,  that 
they  are  very  airy  and  very  proper  for  the  season  ;  but  this  I  look 
upon  to  be  only  a  pretence  and  a  piece  of  art,  for  it  is  well  known 
«i  have  not  had  a  more  moderate  summer  these  many  years,  so 
that  It  IS  certain  the  heat  they  complain  of  cannot  be  in  the  weather  ; 
teides.  I  would  fain  ask  these  tender-constitutioned  ladies,  whv 
thw  should  require  more  cooling  than  their  mothers  before  them  ? 

■-  find  several  speculative  persons  are  of  opinira  that  our  sex 

as  of  late  years  been  very  saucy,  and  that  the  hoop-petticoat  is 
made  use  of  to  keep  us  at  a  distance.  It  is  most  certain  that 
a  woman  s  honour  cannot  be  bettei  entrenched  than  aftf  r  this 
manner,  in  circle  within  circle,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  ou. works 
and  hnes  of  circumvallation.  A  female  who  is  thus  invested  '»•. 
whalebone  is  sufficiently  secured  against  the  approaches  cf  an  i 
uvd  fellow,  who  migh^  as  well  think  of  Sir  George  Etheridgt 
|Hv  of  making  love  in  a  tub  as-  in  the  midst  of  so  many  hoops. 

Among  these  various  conjectures,  there  are  men  of  superstitious 
dupers  who  look  upon  the  hoop-petticoat  as  a  Kind  of  prodigv. 
.orae  will  have  it  that  it  portends  the  downfall  of  the  French  king, 
and  observe,  that  the  farthingale  apjjeared  in  England  a  lit  tin 
'eiore  the  ruin  of  the  Spariisk  monarchy.     Others  are  of  opinion 

at  It  foretells  battle  and  bloodshed,  and  believe  it  of  the  same 
prognostication  as  the  tail  of  a  blazing  star.  For  my  part,  I  am 
•*pt  to  think  that  it  is  a  sign  that  multitudes  are  coming  into  the 
•'"rid  rather  than  going  ou*  of  it,'  &c.  &v.—Spectator,  No.  127. 
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a  nuisance  in  the  abuse  of  beaux'  canes  and  snuff-boxes. 
It  may  be  a  lady  is  tried  for  breaking  the  peace  of  our 
sovereign  lady  Queen  Anne,  and  ogling  too  dangerously 
irom  the  side-box  :  or  a  Templar  'o'-  beati^ig  the  wateli, 
or  breaking  Priscian's  head  :  or  a  citizen's  wife  for  '  aring 
too  much  for  the  puppet-show,  and  too  little  tor  her  husband 
and  child,  en  :  every  one  of  the  little  sinners  brought  before 
him  is  amusing,  i.nd  he  dismisses  each  with  the  pleasantesi 
penalties  and  the  most  charming  words  of  admonition. 

Addison  wTote  his  papers  as  gaily  as  if  '\e  was  goins 
out  for  a  holiday.  When  Steele's  Tatler  first  began  hi, 
prattle,  Addison,  then  in  Ireland,  caught  at  his  friend's 
notion,  poured  in  paper  after  paper,  and  contributed  the 
stores  of  his  mind,  the  sweet  fruits  of  his  reading,  the 
delightful  gleanings  •  f  his  daily  observation,  with  a  wonder- 
ful profusion,  and  as  it  seemed  an  almost  endless  fecundity. 
He  was  six-and-thirty  years  old  :  full  and  ripe.  He  had 
not  worked  crop  after  crop  from  his  brain,  manuring 
hastily,  subsoiling  indifferently,  cutting  and  sowing  and 
cutting  again,  like  other  luckless  cultivators  of  letters.  He 
had  not  done  mucli  as  yet ;  a  few  Latin  poems — graceful 
prolusions  ;  a  polite  book  of  travels  ;  a  dissertation  on 
medals,  not  very  deep  ;  four  acts  of  a  tragedy,  a  great 
classical  exercise  ;  and  the  Campaign,  a  large  prize  poem 
that  won  an  enormous  prize.  But  with  his  friend's  dis- 
covery of  the  Tatler,  Addison's  calling  was  found,  and  the 
most  delightful  talker  in  the  world  began  to  speak.  Ho 
does  not  go  very  deep  :  let  gentlemen  of  a  profound  genius. 
critics  accustomed  to  the  plunge  of  the  bath  ■.-',  console 
themselves  by  tliinking  that  he  couldn't  go  very  deep, 
Tliere  are  no  traces  of  suffering  in  his  \\Titing.  He  « a  so 
good,  so  honest,  so  healthy,  so  cheerfully  selfish,  if  I  must 
use  the  word.  There  is  no  deep  sentiment.  I  doubt,  until 
after  his  marriage,  perhaps,  whether  he  ever  lost  his  night  s 
rest  or  his  day's  tranquillity  about  any  woman  in  his  life : ' 
whereas  poor  Dick  Steele  had  capacity  enough  to  melt,  and 
to  languish,  and  to  sigh,  and  to  cry  his  honest  old  eyes 
out,  for  a  dozen.  His  writings  do  not  show  insight  into 
or  reverence  for  the  love  of  women,  which  I  take  tn  be. 
one  the  consequence  of  the  other.     He  walks  about  the 

*  '  Mr.  Addison  has  not  had  one  epithalamium  that  I  can  hear 
of,  and  must  even  be  reduced,  like  a  poorer  and  a  better  poet, 
Spenser,  to  make  his  own.' — Pope's  Letters. 
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world   watching   tlieir   pretty   humours,   fashions,   follies 
flirtations,  nvalnes  ;  and  noting  them  with  the  most  charm- 
ing archness.     He  sees  them  'n  public,  in  the  theatre    or 
the  assembly    or  the  puppet-show  ;    or  at  the  toy-shop 
higgling  for  rrloyes  and  lace  ;    or  at  the  auction,  battlJne 
together  over  a  blue  porcelain  dragon,  or  a  darlin  t  monster 
m  japan  ;    01  at  church,  eyeing  the  width  of  their  rivals' 
hoops,  or  the  breadth  of  their  laces,  as  tht-y  sweep  down 
the  aisles.     Or  he  looks  out  of  his  window  nt  the  '  Garter' 
in  St  James  s  Street,  at  Ardeha's  coach,  as  she  blazes  to 
the  Drawing-room  with  her  coronet  and  six  footmen  ;   and 
remembering  that  her  father  was  a  Turkey  merchant  in 
h'^  City,  calculates  how  many  sponges  went  to  purchase 
her  ear-nng,  and  how  many  drums  of  figs  to  build  her 
coach-box  ;  or  he  demurely  watches  behind  a  tree  in  Spi.iig 
('arden  as  Saccharissa  (whom  he  knows  under  her  mask) 
trips  out  of  her  chair  to  the  alley  where  Sir  Fopling  is 
wauing.     He  sees  only  the  public  hfe  of  women.     AddLson 
«as  one  of  the  most  resolute  dub-men  of  his  dav      He 
passed  many  hours  daily  in  those  haunts.     Besides  drinkin" 
which   alas  !    is  past  praying  for  ;  y.  i  must  know  it,  he 
Ijvned  too,  ladies  that  he  indulged  in  that  odious  practice 
0  smoking.     Poor  fel  ow  !    He  was  a  man's  man,  reriember. 
The  only  Moman  h^dtd  know,  he  didn't  write  about.    I  take 
itUiere  would  not  have  been  much  humour  in  that  storv 

lie  likes  to  go  and  sit  in  the  smoking-room  at  the  Grecian, 
or  the  Devil ;    to  pace  'Change  and  the  Mall  ^-to  mingle 

mTni  o     ^  ,''"°^'  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair 
Snl     '^'^^.''\^  'Choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor- 
bother  particulars  f.  a  Uke  nature,  that  conduce  very  much 
0  he  nght  understanding  of  an  author.     To  gratify  this  c?ri^s"tv 

nr  f'V"  "^^"'■^'  *°  '^  '•^^^^'•'  I  design  this^paper  and  rnv  S 
.prefatory  discourses  to  my  followini  ^VTitings  :    and  slmll  giv^ 

!omv^hn^P   T  .  i''''™P'^!?«','^'S^^""e'  '^"^  Correcting  will  fall 

mr  m?.u        ^'  •  •  •  ^^^^^  '■""s  *  Story  n  the  family,  that  when 

ITX^^  gone  with  child  of  me^bout  three '^onths    she 

-..      tiat  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  judge.     Whether  this 

trmwftr''>i""""'^"'.'^^  "-^^  tlJenVnding  in  the 
am  •'  forT  /  ^'"^  ""  ^"'*'"^  "^  ^^^  ^^^^^  I  cannot  deter- 

'hatl.^^  M  *™."o*^  so  vam  as  to  think  it  presaged  any  dignity 

F   a  i  n°whicT;r  "'  '\"?^  ^f  ""-^  "^^'  '^°"^h  thft  was  L  iS 
l««.on  which  the  neighbourhood  put  upon  it.     The  gravity  of 
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in  that  great  club  of  the  woiid — sitting  alone  in  it  some- 
how :  having  goodwill  and  kindness  for  every  single  man 
and  woman  in  it — having  need  of  some  habit  and  custom 
binding  him  to  some  few  ;  never  doing  any  man  a  wrons 
(unless  it  be  a  wrong  to  hint  a  little  doubt  about  a  man  s 

my  liehaviour  at  my  very  first  appearance  in  the  world,  and  all 
thV  time  that  I  sucked, 'seemed  to  favour  my  mother's  dream; 
for.  as  she  has  often  tc.ld  me,  I  threw  away  my  rattle  before  I  w,u 
two  months  old.  and  would  not  mako  use  of  my  coral  till  thev 
had  taken  away  the  bells  from  it. 

'  As  for  the  resi;  of  my  infancy,  there  being  nothing  in  it  remark- 
able.  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  find  that  during  my  uonaue 
I  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  sullen  youth,  but  was  always  the 
favourite  of  my  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  say  that  my  /xir/f  lor. 
solid  and  would  wear  well.  I  had  not  been  long  at  the  university 
before  I  distinguished  myself  by  a  most  profound  silence .  for 
during  the  space  of  eight  years,  excepting  in  the  public  exercises 
of  the  college.  I  scarce  uttered  the  quantity  ^f  an  hundred  words ; 
and,  indeed,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  spoke  three  sentences 
together  in  my  whole  life.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where  I  am  frequently 
seen  in  most  public  places,  though  theie  are  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  of  my  select  friends  that  know  me.  .  .  .  There  is  no  place 
of  general  resort  wherein  I  do  not  often  make  my  appi^arance: 
sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  into  a  round  of  politician^ 
at  Will's,  and  listening  with  great  attention  to  the  narratives  thst 
ai  made  in  these  little  circular  audiences.  Sometimes  I  srack 
a  pipe  at  Child's,  and  whilst  I  seem  attentive  to  nothing  but  th- 
Postman,  overhear  the  conversation  of  every  table  in  the  roci 
I  appear  on  Tuesday  night  at  St.  James's  Coffee-house  :  and  !=oni ■■ 
times  join  the  little  committee  of  politics  in  the  inner  room,  a?  on^ 
who  comes  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face  is  likewise  very  wt.; 
known  at  the  Grecian,  the  "Cocoa-Tree",  and  in  the  theatres  both 
of  Drury  Lane  and  the  Haymarket.  I  have  been  taken  for  i 
merchant  upon  the  Exchange  for  above  these  two  years :  and 
sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assembly  of  stock-jobbers  at  Joni- 
than's.  In  short,  wherever  I  see  a  cluster  of  people.  I  mix  w;-s 
them,  though  I  never  open  my  lips  but  in  my  own  club. 

'  Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  "  Spectator  "  of  mankini 
than  as  one  of  the  species  ;  by  which  means  I  have  made  my^-' 
a  speculative  statesman,  soldier,  merchant,  and  artizan.  witfaou: 
ever  meddling  in  any  practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very  well  veiwl 
in  the  theory  of  a  husband  or  a  father,  and  can  discern  the  rrr  r? 
in  the  economy,  business,  nd  diversions  o^  others,  better  than 
those  who  are  engaged  in  hem — as  stand,  ^-by  discover  blot? 
which  are  apt  to  escape  those  who  are  in  the  game.  ...  In  s'nor;. 
I  have  acted,  in  all  the  parts  of  ray  life,  as  a  looker-on.  which  is 
the  character  I  intend  to  preserve  in  this  paper.' — Spectator.  No.  1 
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parts,  and  to  damn  him  with  faint  praise)  ;    and  so  he 
looks  on  the  world  and  plays  with  the  ceaseless  humours 
of  all  of  us— laughs  the  kindest  laugh— points  our  neigh- 
bour's foible  or  eccentricity  out  to  us  with  the  most  good- 
natured,  smiling  confidence  ;    and  then,  turning  over  his 
shoulder,   whispers  our  foibles  to  our  neighbour.     What 
•lould  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  be  without  his  follies  and  his 
fharmmg  little  brain-cracks  ?  ^    If  the  good  knight  did  not 
call  out  to  the  people  sleeping  in  church,  and  say  '  Amen  ' 
with  such  a  delightful  pomposity  :    if  he  did  not  make 
a  speech  in  the  assize-court  d  propos  de  bottes,  and  merely 
to  show  his  dignity  to  Mr.  Spectator :  2    if  he  did  not 
mistake  Madam  Doll  Tearsheet  for  a  lady  of  quality  in 
Temple  Garden  :    if  he  were  wiser  than  he  is  :    if  he  had 
not  his  humour  to  salt  his  life,  and  were  but  a  mere  English 
gentleman  and  game-preserver— of  what  worth  were  he  to 
'■i^t    We  love  him  for  his  vanities  as  much  as  his  virtues. 
Uliat  IS  ridiculous  is  delightful  in  him  :    we  are  so  fond 
of  him  because  we  laugh  at  him  so.     And  out  of  that 
lughter,  and  out  of  that  sweet  weakness,  and  out  of  tliose 
harmless  eccentricities  and  follies,  and  out  of  ' .  at  touched 

;  -So  cfTectualiy,   indeed,  did  he  retort  on  vice  the  mockery 
xmch  had  recently  been  directed  against  virtue,   that,  since  his 
•ae.  tne  open  violation  of  decency  has  always  been  considered 
iiionest  us.  the  sure  mark  of  a  fool.'— Macaulay. 

•    The  Court  was  sat  before  Sir  Roger  came  :    but.   notwith- 
■taaams  all  the  justices  had  taken  their  places  upon  the  bench 
::-ey  made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head  of  them  :    who  for 
:-:' reputation  in  the  country  took  occasion  to  whisper  in  the  judge's 
-;:  that  he  was  glad  his  lordship  had  met  with  so  much  good  weather 

'  ff^  rircmt.  I  was  listening  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  with 
-iacQ  attention,  and  infinitely  pleased  with  that  great  appearance 

■id  solemnity  which  so  properly  accompanies  such  a  public  adminis- 

ition  of  our  laws  ;  when,  after  about  an  hour's  sitting,  I  observed 
^  my  great  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  a  trial,  that  mv  friend  Sir 
;._'2er  was  getting  up  to  speak.  I  was  in  some  pain  for  him,  till 
:.ound  lie  ."lad  acquitted  himself  of  two  or  three  sentences,  with 
'  ooK  of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity. 

tpon  his  first  rising;  the  Court  was  hushed,  and  a  general 
^^liper  ran  among  the  country  people  that  Sir  Roger  was  up. 
-2e  speech  he  made  was  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  shall  not 
^  ubie  mv  readers  with  an  account  of  it,  and  I  Iwlieve  was  not 
-  muuh  designed  by  the  knight  himself  to  inform  the  Court,  as 
■  K.ve  him  a  figure  in  my  eyes,  and  to  keep  up  his  credit  in  the 
wuntry.  Spectator,  No.  122. 
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brain,  and  out  of  that  honest  manhood  and  siniplioity-- 
we  get  a  result  of  happineHs,  goodness,  tenderness,  pitv, 
piety  ;  such  as,  if  my  audience  will  think  their  reading 
and  hearing  over,  doctors  and  divines  but  seldom  lia\> 
the  fortune  to  inspire.  And  why  not  ?  Is  the  ghry  of 
Heaven  to  be  sung  only  by  gentlemen  in  black  coats? 
Must  the  truth  be  only  expounded  in  gown  and  surplice. 
and  out  of  those  two  vestments  can  nobody  preacli  it ; 
Commend  me  to  this  dear  preacher  without  orders— thi< 
parson  in  the  tye-wig.  When  this  man  looks  from  the 
world,  whose  weaknesses  he  describes  so  beuevolcntly.  up 
to  the  Heaven  which  shines  over  us  all,  I  can  hardly  famv 
a  human  face  lighted  up  with  a  more  serene  rapture: 
a  human  intellect  thrilling  with  a  purer  love  and  adoration 
than  Joseph  Addison's.  Listen  to  him  :  from  your  diild- 
hood  you  have  known  the  verses  :  but  who  can  hear  tlifir 
sacred  music  without  love  and  awe  ? 

Soon  ns  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth. 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 
And  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  polo. 
'\^^lat  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball  ; 
Wh'^t  though  no  real  voice  nor  sound. 
Among  their  radiant  orbs  be  found ; 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  tuat  made  us  is  divine. 

It  seem?  to  me  those  verses  shine  like  the  star.-.  Tley 
shine  out  of  a  great  deep  calm.  Wlien  he  turns  to  Hoavti:. 
a  Sabbath  comes  over  that  man's  mind  :  and  liis  fav 
lights  up  from  it  with  a  glory  of  thanks  and  pravv  r.  U.- 
sense  of  religion  stirs  through  his  whole  being.  In  tie 
fields,  in  the  town  :  looking  at  the  birds  in  the  tree*:  at 
the  children  in  the  streets  :  in  the  morning  or  in  the  moon- 
light :  over  his  books  in  his  own  room  :  in  a  happy  partv 
at  a  countrj-  merry-making  or  a  town  assembly,  good".;! 
and  peace  to  God's  creatures,  and  love  and  awe  of  Han 
who  made  them,   fill  his  pure  heart  and  shine  from  hi* 
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kind  faoe.  If  Swift'M  life  was  tlu-  most  wretched  I  think 
Addison  s  was  one  of  the  most  enviable.  A  life  prosperous 
and  beautiful— a  calm  death-an  immense  f.une  and  ulfec- 
tioii  afterwards  for  his  happy  and  siiotK-ss  name.^ 

»  'Oarth  sent  to  Addison  (of  whom  ho  had  a  very  high  opinion) 
,n  his  ceath-lK-d.  to  ask  him  whether  tJ  .  Christian  rdigio,  was 
true.'     Dr.  YofNo  (,S>«r«-.,  Amr,l,4e^).  ruigion  was 

•I  have  always  prefern'd  cheerfulness  to  mirth.  The  latter  I 
consKier  as  an  act  the  former  as  an  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is 
,hort  and  transient.  .  l.ecrfuin.-ss  Hxetl  and  permanent.  Those  a  c 
.ften  raused  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirtii  who  are  sTbiect 
r.  tlie  greatest  denress.on  of  melancholy:  on  the  contrary.  cK 
:ilnes.s  though  it  dcjcs  not  give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness 
irevents  .t  from  falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow      Mirth  is  E 
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LECTURE  THE  THIRD 


STEELE 

What  do  we  look  for  in  studying  the  history  of  a  past  age 
Is  it  to  learn  the  political  transactions  and  characters  of 
the  leading  pubUc  men  ?  Is  it  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  life  and  being  of  the  time  ?  If  we  set  out  with  | 
the  former  grave  purpose,  where  is  the  truth,  and  who 
believes  that  he  has  it  entire  V  What  character  of  what 
great  man  is  known  to  you  ?  You  can  but  make  guesses 
as  to  character  more  or  less  happy  In  common  life  don  1 1 
you  often  judge  and  misjudge  a  man'-  whole  conduct, 
setting  out  from  a  wrong  impression  ?  Tne  tone  of  a  voice. 
a  word  said  in  joke,  or  a  trifle  in  behaviour— the  cut  of  his  i 
hair  or  the  tie  of  his  neckcloth  may  disfigure  him  in  your  eyes. 
or  poison  your  good  opinion  ;  or  at  the  end  of  years  of  I 
jiitimacy  it  may  be  your  closest  friend  says  something, 
reveals  something  which  had  previously  been  a  secret. 
which  alters  all  your  views  about  him,  and  shows  that  lie 
has  been  acting  on  quite  a  different  motive  tt  that  which 
you  fancied  you  knew.  And  if  it  is  so  with  those  you  know. 
how  much  more  with  those  you  don't  know  V  Say.  for 
example,  that  I  want  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  read  Swift's  history  of  tiie  times 
in  which  he  took  a  part ;  the  shrewdest  of  observers  and 
initiated,  one  would  think,  into  the  politics  of  the  age- 
he  hints  to  me  that  Marlborough  was  a  coward,  and  even 
of  doubtful  military  capacity  :  he  speaks  of  Walpole  « 
a  contemptible  boor,  and  scarcely  mentions,  except  to  flout 
it,  the  great  intrigue  of  the  Queen's  latter  days,  which  was 
to  have  ended  in  bringing  back  the  Pretender.  Again. 
I  read  Marlborough's  life  by  a  copious  archdeacon,  wiw 
has  the  command  of  immense  papers,  of  sonorous  language. 
of  what  is  called  the  best  information  ;  and  I  get  little  or 
no  insight  into  this  secret  motive  w}iich,  I  beheve,  influencedl 
the  whole  of  Marlborough's  career,  which  caused  his  turmngsj 
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and  windings,  his  oppu'tune  fidelity  and  treason,  stopped 
his  army  almost  at  Paris  gate,  ancl  landed  him  finally  on 
the  Hanoverian  side— the  ^^inning  side  ;  I  get,  I  say.  no 
truth,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  narrative  of  either 
writtT,  and  beUeve  that  Coxe's  portrait  or  Swift's  portrait 
is  quite  unlike  the  real  Churchill.  I  take  this  as  a  single 
instance,  prepared  to  be  as  sceptical  about  any  other,  and 
say  to  the  Muse  of  History,  '  O  venerable  daughter  of 
Mnomodyne,  I  doubt  every  singly  statement  you  ever  made 
since  your  ladyship  was  a  Muse  !  For  all  your  grave  airs 
and  high  pretensions,  you  are  not  a  whit  more  trustworthy 
than  some  of  your  lighter  sisters  on  whom  your  partisans 
look  down.  You  bid  me  listen  to  a  general's  oration  to 
his  soldiers  :  Nonsense  !  He  no  more  made  it  than  Turpin 
made  his  dying  speech  at  Newgate.  You  pronounce  a 
panegyric  of  a  hero  :  I  doubt  it,  and  say  you  flatter  out- 
rageously. You  utter  the  condemnation  of  a  loose  charac- 
ter :   I  doubt  it.  and  think  you  are  prejudiced  and  take 

I J  u  ?  '^®  ^^^^'  ^°"  °^^"  "^®  **"  autobiography  : 
Idoubt  all  autobiographies  I  ever  read  except  those,  perhaps, 
(If  Mr.  Robinson  Crusoe,  Mi-riner  and  writers  of  his  class. 
These  have  no  object  in  setting  them.selves  right  with  the 
pubhc  or  their  own  consciences  ;  these  have  no  motive  for 
concealment  or  half-truths  ;  these  c>>ll  for  no  more  confi- 
dence than  I  can  cheei-fully  give,  and  do  not  force  me  to 
tax  my  credulity  or  to  fortifv  it  by  e  dence.  I  take  up 
a  volume  of  Dr.  Smollett,  or  a  vol-ime  of  the  Spectator,  and 
say  th(!  fiction  carries  a  greater  amount  of  truth  in  solution 
than  the  volume  which  purports  to  be  all  true.  Out  of 
the  fictitious  book  I  get  the  expression  of  the  life  of  the 
time;  of  the  manners,  of  tht  movement,  the  dress,  the 
pleasures,  the  laughter,  the  ridicules  of  society— the  old 
t  nes  live  again,  and  I  travel  in  the  old  country  of  England. 
Un  the  heaviest  historian  do  more  for  me  ?  ' 

As  we  read  in  these  delightful  volumes  of  the  Tatler  and 
'spectator,  the  past  age  returns,  the  England  of  our  ancestors 
IS  revivified.  The  Maypole  rises  in  the  Strand  again  in 
wndon  ;  the  churches  are  rhronsed  with  daily  worshippers  - 
t'le  beaux  are  gathering  in  the^coffee-houses  ;  the  gentry 
are  going  to  the  Drawing-room  ;  the  ladies  are  thronging 
0  the  toy-shops  ;  the  chairmen  are  josthng  in  the  streets  ; 
"le  footmen  are  running  with  links  before  the  chariots 
"r  ngliting  round  the  theatre  doors.     In  the  country  I  see 
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the  young  Squire  riding  to  Eton  with  his  servants  behind 
him,  and  Will  Wimble,  the  friend  of  the  family,  to  see  him 
safe.     To  make  that  journey  from  the  Squire's  and  baik, 
Will  is  a  week  on  horseback.     The  coach  takes  five  days 
between  London  and  Bath.     The  judges  and  the  bar  ride 
the  circuit.     If  my  lady  comes  to  town  in  her  post-cliariot, 
her  people  carry  pistols  to  fire  a  salute  on  Captain  Macheatli 
if  he  should  appear,  and  her  couriers  ride  ahead  to  prcparu  I 
apartments  for  her  at  the  great  caravanserais  on  the  road: 
Boniface  receives  her  under  the  creaking  sign  of  the  "Bell 
or  the  '  Ram ',  and  he  and  his  chamberlains  bow  her  up  the  | 
great  stair  to  the  state-apartments,   whilst  her  carriage 
rumbles  into  the  courtyard,  where  the  Exeter  '  Fly '  is  houstd 
that  performs  the  journey  in  eight  days,  God  willing,  having  | 
achieved  its  daily  fiight  of  twenty  miles,  and  landed  it, 
passengers  for  supper  and  sleep.     The  curate  is  taking  lii?  I 
pipe  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  Captain's  man — having  hun^' 
up  his  master's  half -pike — is  at  his  bacon  and  eggs,  bragging  | 
of  Ramillies  and  Malplaquet  to  the  townsfolk,  who  iia\> 
their  club  in  the  chimney-corner.     The  Captain  is  ogling 
the  chambermaid  in  the  wooden  gallery,  or  bribing  liertJ 
know  who  is  the  pretty  youne  mistress  that  has  eoine  in 
the  coach  ?     The  pack-horses  are  in  the  great  stable,  and  | 
the  drivers  and  ostlers  carousing  in  the  tap.     And  in  Mi>. 
Landlady's  bar,  over  a  glass  of  strong  waters,  sits  a  gentk- 
man  of  military  appearance,  who  travels  with  pistols.  a> 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  does,  and  has  a  rattling  grey  iiian 
in  the  stables  which  will  be  saddled  and  away  with  its  owner  I 
half  an  hour  before  the  '  Fly '  sets  out  on  its  last  day  > 
flight.   And  some  five  miles  on  the  road,  as  the  Exeter  "Fly  | 
comes  jingling  and  creaking  onwards,  it  will  suddenly 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a  gentleman  on  a  grey  mare,  witl.l 
a  black  vizard  on  his  face,  who  thrusts  a  long  pistol  iiiM 
the  coach  window,  and  bids  the  company  to  hand  out  their  I 
purses  ....     It  must  have  been  no  small  pleasure  even  I 
to  sit  in  the  great  kitchen  in  those  days,  and  see  the  tide 
of  humankind  pass  by.     W'e  arrive  at  places  no\\ .  but  wt 
travel  no  more.     Addison  talks  jocularly  of  a  ditference  oi 
manner  and  costume  being  quite  perceivahh'  at  Staines 
where  there  passed  a  young  fellow  "  with  a  very  tolerable 
periwig',  though,  to  be  sure,  his  hat  was  out  of  fashion,  and 
had  a  Ramillies  cock.     I  would  have  Uked  to  travel  in  those  | 
days  (being  of  that  class  of  travellers  who  are  proverbiail 
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pretty  easy  coram  latronihus)  and  have  seen  my  friend  with 
the  grey  mare  and  the  black  vizard.     Alas  !   there  always 
came  a  day  in  the  life  of  that  warrior  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  accompany  him  as  he  passed— without  his  black 
mask,  and  with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by 
halberdiers  and  attended  by  the  sheriff,— in  a  carriage  with- 
out springs,  and  a  clergyman  jolting  beside  him  to  a  spot 
close  by  Cumberland  Gate  and  the  Marble  Arch    where 
a  stone  still  records  that  here  Tyburn  turnpike  stood. 
What  a  change  m  a  century  ;    in  a  few  years  !     Within 
a  few  yards  of  that  gate  the  fields  began  :   the  fields  of  his 
exploits,  behind  the  hedges  of  which  he  lurked  and  robbed 
A  great  and  wealthy  city  has  grown  over  those  meadows. 
\\ ere  a  man  brought  to  die  there  now,  the  windows  would 
be  closed  and  the  inhabitants  keep  their  houses  in  sickening 
horror.    A  hundred  years  back,  people  crowded  to  see  that 
last  act  of  a  highwayman's  hfe,  and  make  jokes  on  it. 
Swi  t  laughed  at  him,  grimly  advising  him  to  provide  a 
Hollancl  shirt  and  white  cap  crowned  \A'ith  a  crimson  or 
black  ribbon  for  his  exit,  to  mount  the  cart  cheerfully— 
shake  hands  with  the  hangman,  and  so— farewell.     Gav 
wrote  the  most  delightful  ballads,  and  made  merry  over 
the  same  hero.     Contrast  these  with  the  writings  of  our 
present  humourists !    Compare  those  morals  and  ours— those 
manners  and  ours  ! 

We  can't  tell— you  would  not  bear  to  be  told  the  whole 
trutli  regarding  those  men  and  manners.  You  could  no 
more  suffer  in  a  British  drawing-room,  under  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  a  fine  gentleman  or  fine  lady  of  Queen 
Anne  s  time,  or  hear  what  they  heard  and  said,  than  you 
«ould  receive  an  ancient  Briton.  It  is  as  one  reads  about 
savages  that  one  contemplates  the  wild  ways,  the  barbarous 
leasts,  the  terrific  pastimes,  of  the  men  of  pleasure  of  that 
age.  VVe  have  our  fine  gentlemen,  and  our  'fast  men  '  • 
permit  me  to  give  you  an  idea  of  one  particularly  fast 
nobleman  of  Queen  Anne's  days,  ^^  hose  biography  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  the  law  rei>orters. 

In  1691,  when  Steele  was  a  boy  at  school,  my  Lord 
Mohun  was  tried  by  his  peers  for  the  murder  of  William 
Jiountford,  comedian.  In  Howell's  Slate  Trials,  the  reader 
»ii  hnd  not  only  an  edifying  account  of  this  exceedingly 
ast  nobleman,  but  of  the  times  and  manners  of  those 
aays.    My  lord's  friend,  a  Captain  Hill,  smitten  with  the 
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charms  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  anxious 
to  marry  her  at  all  hazards,  determined  to  carry  her  off. 
and  for"  this  purpose  hired  a  hackney-coach  with  six 
horses,  and  a  half-dozen  of  soldiers,  to  aid  him  in  the 
storm.  Tlic  coach  with  a  pair  of  horses  (the  four  loaders 
beinf?  in  waiting  elsewliere)  took  its  station  opposite  my 
Ix>rd  Craven's  house  in  Drury  Lane,  by  which  door  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  was  to  pass  on  her  way  from  the  theatre.  A> 
she  passed  in  company  of  her  mamma  and  a  friend.  Mr. 
Page,  th«^  Captain  seized  her  by  the  hand,  the  soldiers 
hustled  .vir.  Page  and  attacked  liim  sword  in  hand,  and 
Captain  Hill  and  his  noble  friend  endeavoured  to  fore 
Mada?n  Bracegirdle  into  the  coach.  Mr.  Page  called  for 
help :  the  population  of  Drury  Lane  rose :  it  was  impos^  ole 
to  elTect  the  capture  ;  and  bidding  tlie  soldiers  go  about 
their  business,  and  the  coach  to  drive  ott',  Hill  let  ^'o  of  liis 
prey  sulkily,  and  he  waited  for  other  opportunities  of  rov  enge. 
Tiie  mail  of  whom  he  was  most  jealous  was  Will  Mountford, 
the  comedian  ;  Will  removed,  he  thought  Mrs.  Bracegirdio 
might  be  his  :  and  accordingly  the  Captain  and  his  lordsliip 
la\"that  night  in  wait  for  Will,  and  as  he  was  coming  out 
of  a  house  in  Norfolk  Street,  while  Mohun  engaged  him  in 
talk,  Hill,  in  the  words  of  the  Attorney-General  made  a 
pass  and  run  him  clean  through  the  body. 

Sixty-one  of  my  lord's  peers  finding  him  not  guilty  of 
murder,  while  but  fourteen  found  him  guilty,  this  ver}- 
fast  nobleman  was  discharged  :  and  made  his  appcarame 
seven  years  after  in  another  trial  for  murder— when  l^. 
my  Lord  Warwick,  and  three  gentlemen  of  the  inili; 
profession  were  concerned  in  the  fight  which  ended  in  thf 
death  of  Captain  Coote. 

This  jolly  company  were  drinking  together  at  Lockits 
in  Charing  Cross,  when  angry  v.ords  arose  between  Captain 
Coote  and  Captain  French  ;'  whom  my  Lord  Mohun  and 
my  lord  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ^  and  Holland  endeavour^] 

'  The  husband  of  the  Lady  Warwick  who  married  Addison.  a:.ii 
the  father  of  the  young  earl,  who  was  brought  to  his  stejifathtT- 
h(-d  tn  nee  'how  a  Christian  could  die'.  He  was  amongst  tC- 
wildest  of  the  nobility  of  that  day  ;  and  in  the  curiou.s  collectiL 
of  Chap-Books  at  the  British  Museum,  I  have  seen  more  than  ■  -- 
anecdote  of  the  freaks  of  the  gay  lord.  He  was  popular  in  Lf'"*^  "^; 
as  such  daring  spirits  have  been  in  our  time.  The  anecdoti-M.- 
si>eak  very  kindly  of  his  practical  jokes.     Mohun  was  scarcely  c^;; 
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to  pacify.     My  Lord  Wanviek  was  a  dear  friend  of  Captain 
Coo  e,  lent  lum  a  hundred  pounds  to  buy  his  commission 
m  the  Guards  ;  once  when  the  captain  was  arrested  for  13/ 
by  his  tailor,  my  lord  lent  him  five  guineas,  often  paid  his 
reckoning  for  him,  and  showed  him  other  offices  of  friend- 
ship.    On  this  evening  the  disputants,  French  and  Coote 
being  separated  whilst  they  were  upstairs,  unluckily  stopped 
to  drink  ale  again  at  the  bar  of  Lockit's.     The  row  began 
a  resh-Coote  lunged  at  F. .  nch  over  the  bar,  and  at  last 
all  SIX  called  for  chairs  and  went  to  Leicester  Fields,  where 
hey  fell  to.     Their  lordslnps  engaged  on  the  side  of  Captain 
.    ir  ^""tt  ""'^t''^  Warwick  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
hand.  Mr.  French  also  was  stabbed,   but  honest  Captain 

Of.  e  got  a  couple  of  wounds-one  especiallv,  '  a  wound  in 
.he  left  side  just  under  the  short  ribs,  and  piercing  throu.^h 

e  diaphragma/  which  did  for  Captain  Coote.  Hence  the 
tnal.,  of  my  Lords  Wa^^v^ck  and  Mohun  :  hence  the  assem- 
n.age  of  peers,  the  report  of  the  transaction,  in  which  the.se 
.^funct  fa.st  men  still  live  for  the  observation  of  the  curiou.s 
Iv  Lord  of  Warvvick  ,s  brought  to  the  bar  by  the  Deputy 
^.nernor  of  the  Tower  of  London,  having  the  axe  carried 
Wore  him  by  the  gentleman  gaoler,  who  stood  with  it  at 
.^le  bar  at  the  right  hand  of  the  prisoner,  turning  the  edge 
:om  him  ;  the  prisoner,  at  his  approach,  making  three 
;^nvs.  one  to  his  grace  the  Lord  High  Steward,  the  other  to 
^'Tl  ^'^  T^  ^i^"i:  ^"d  his  gra  and  the  peers  return 
De  ,alute.     And  besides  these  great  personages,  august 

periwigs,  and  nodding  to  the  right  and  left,  a  host  of^tJu- 
mall  conie  up  out  of  the  past  and  pass  before  us— the  iollv 
aptains  brawhng  in  the  tavern,  and  laughing  c*nd  cursing 
..  therr  cups-the  drawer  that  serves,  the  bar-girl  tha? 

rou.hth  h?  ?,°"  V"^  P'°'^'^'  *^^  chairmen  trudging 
^ough  the  black  ampless  streets,  and  smoking  t:  -ir  pipes 
'}  the  raihngs,  whilst  swords  are  clashing  in  the  garden 

'  ?ri.son  for  his  second  homicide,  when  he  went  on  Loid  Macclcs- 

"^ntTo'^H  P^'J-^^^'^'"  «^  H-r^  -hen  Queen  AnirSt 

:.l-;"7£  W-hv'^  "*"'■'•     The  chronicler   of   the   expedition 

s       h,s  lordship  as  an  amiable  yoang  man,  who  had  been 

_  bad  company,  but  was  quite  repentant  and  reformed.     He  and 

^^•har  2    and  n^  H  ^^°^""  ^''^-     ^^''  ^^''^^le  baron's  name 
^^aarlts,  and  not  Henry,  as  a  recent  novelist  has  christf-ned 
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within.  '  Help  there  !  a  gentleman  is  hurt '  :  the  chairmen 
put  up  their  pipes,  and  help  the  gentleman  over  the  railings. 
and  carry  him,  ghastly  and  bleeding,  to  the  bagnio  in  Long 
Acre,  where  they  knock  up  the  surgeon — a  pretty  tall  gentle- 
man— but  that  wound  under  the  short  ribs  has  done  for 
him.  Surgeon,  lords,  captains,  bailiffs,  chairmen,  and 
gentleman  gaoler  with  your  axe,  where  be  you  now  V  The  I 
gentleman  axeman's  head  is  off  ais  own  shoulders ;  the  I 
lords  and  judges  can  wag  theirs  no  longer  ;  the  baili 
writs  have  ceased  to  run ;  the  honest  chairmen's  pipes  are 
put  out,  and  with  their  brawny  calves  they  have  walked 
away  into  Hades— all  as  irrecoverably  done  for  as  Will 
Mountford  or  Captain  Coote.  The  subject  of  our  night's 
lectc^re  saw  all  these  people — rode  in  Captain  Coote's  com- 
pany of  the  Guards  very  probably— wrote  anl  sighed  for| 
Bracegirdle,  went  home  tipsy  in  man\  chair,  after  many 
a  bottle,  in  many  a  tavern — fled  from  many  a  bailift. 

In  1709,  when  the  publication  of  the  Taller  began,  our 
great-great-grandfathers  must  have  seized  upon  that  new 
and  delightful  paper  with  much  such  eagerness  as  lovers 
of  light  literature  in  a  latpj  day  exhibited  when  the  Waverley 
novels  appeared,  upon  which  the  public  rushed,  forsaking^ 
that  feeble  entertainment  of  which  the  Miss  Porters,  the 
Anne  of  owanseas,  and  worthy  Mrs.  Radcliffe  herself,  with 
her  dreary  castles  and  exploded  old  ghosts,  bid  had  pretty 
much  the  monopoly.     I  have  looked  over  many  of  the  comic 
books  with  which  our  ancestors  amused  themselves,  from 
the  novels  of  Swift's  coadjutrix,  Mrs.  Manley,  the  delectable 
author  of  the  New  Atlantis,  to  the  facetious  productions 
of  Tom  Durfey,  and  Tom  Brown,  and  Ned  Ward,  writer  oi 
the  London  Spy  and  several  other  volumes  of  ribaldry. 
The  slang  of  the  taverns  and  ordinaries,  the  wit  of  thej 
bagnios,  form  the  strongest  part  of  the  farrago  of  which 
these  libels  are  composed.     In  the  excellent  newspaper! 
collection  at  the  British  Museum,  you  may  see,  besides  tlie I 
Craftsman  and  Post  Boy,  specimens,  and  queer  specimens  theyl 
are,  of  the  higher  literature  of  Queen  Anne's  time.    Hcreis| 
an  abstract  from  a  notable  journal  bearing  date,  Wednes- 
day, October  13th,  1708,  and  entitled  The  British  Apdiv^ 
or^  Curious  Amusements  for  the  Ingenious,  by  a  SocidijoU 
Gentlemen.      The  British  Apollo  invited  and  professed 
answer  questions  upon  all  subjects  of  wit,  morality,  sciei 
and  even  religion  ;   ai  d  two  out  of  its  four  pages  are  nl'i 
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with  queries  and  replies  much  like  some  of  the  oracular 
penny  prints  of  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  first  querists,  referring  to  the  passage  tliut 
a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  argueii  that 
polygamy  is  justifiable  in  the  laity.  The  society  of  gentle- 
men conducting  the  British  Apollo  are  posed  by  this 
casuist,  and  promise  to  give  him  an  answer.  Celinda  then 
wishes  to  know  from  'the  gentlemen',  concerning  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  whether  they  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know  lose  whom  they  most  valued  in  this  transitory  life. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Apollo  give  but  cold  comfort  to  poor 
Celinda.  They  are  inclined  to  think  not  :  for,  say  they, 
since  every  inhabitant  of  those  regions  will  be  infinitely 
dearer  than  here  are  our  nearest  relatives— what  have  we 
to  do  with  a  partial  friendship  in  that  happy  place  ?  Poor 
Celinda  !  it  may  have  been  a  child  or  a  lover  whom  she 
had  lost,  and  was  pining  after,  when  the  oracle  of  British 
Apollo  gave  her  this  dismal  answer.  She  has  solved  the 
question  for  herself  by  this  time,  and  knows  quite  as  well 
as  the  society  of  gentlemen. 

From  theology  we  come  to  physics,  j?nd  Q.  asks,  '  \Mjy 
does  hot  water  freeze  sooner  than  cold  ?  '    Apollo  replies, 

Hot  water  cannot  be  said  to  freeze  sooner  than  coid,  but 
water  once  heated  and  cold,  may  be  subject  to  freeze  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  spirituous  parts  of  the  water,  which 
renders  it  less  able  to  withstand  the  power  of  frosty  weather.' 

The  next  query  is  rather  a  dehcat  one.  '  You,  Mr.  Apollo, 
who  are  said  to  be  the  G(  1  of  Wisdom,  pray  give  us  the 
reason  why  kissing  is  so  -h  in  fashion:  what  be. .fit 
one  receives  by  it,  and  w  is  the  inventor,  and  you  will 

obhge  C'orinna.'  To  this  q  r  demand  the  lips  of  Phoebus, 
Miuhng,  answer  :  '  Pretty,  innocent  Corinna  !  Apollo  owns 
that  lie  was  a  little  surprised  by  your  kissing  question, 
particularly  at  that  part  of  it  where  you  d.Jre  to  know 
the  benefit  you  receive  by  it.     Ah  !  madam,  had  you  a 


lo\ 


■er.  you  would  not  come  to  Apollo  for  a  solution  ;   since 

there  is  no  dispute  but  the  kisses  of  mutual  lovers  give 

inhnite  satisfaction.     As  to  its  invention,  'tis  certain  nature 

"as  its  author,  and  it  began  with  the  first  courtship.' 

After  a   column  more   of  questions,  follow  nearly  two 

rges  of  poems,  signed  by  Philander,  Armenia,  and  the 

<e  and  chipflv  on  the  tender  passion  ;    and  the  paper 

'ounfl  up  wiu.  a  letter  from  Leghorn,  an  account  of  the 
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Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  before  Lille,  and 
proposals  for  publishing  two  sheets  on  the  present  state 
o*  Aethiopia,  by  Mr.  Hill ;  all  of  which  is  printed  for  ilip 
authors  by  J.  Mayo,  at  the  Printing  Press  against  Water 
Lane  in  Fleet  Stn  ' .  What  a  change  it  must  have  boon- 
how  Apollo's  oracles  must  have  been  struck  dumb,  when 
the  Tatler  appeared,  and  scholars,  gentlemen,  men  of  tlie 
world,  men  of  genius,  began  to  speak  ! 

Shortly  before  the  Boyne  was  fought,  and  young  Swift 
liad  begun  to  make  acquaintance  with  English  Court 
manners  and  English  servitude,  in  Sir  William  Temples 
family,  another  Irish  youth  was  brought  to  learn  his 
humanities  at  the  old  school  of  Charterhouse,  near  Smith- 
field  ;  to  which  foundation  he  had  been  appointed  by 
James  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  governor  of  the  House,  and 
a  patron  of  the  lad's  family.  The  boy  was  an  orphan. 
and  described,  twenty  years  after,  with  a  sweet  patlins 
ar-d  simplicity,  some  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  a  life 
which  was  destined  to  be  chequered  by  a  strange  variety 
of  good  and  evil  fortune. 

I  am  afraid  no  good  report  could  be  given  by  his  master* 
and  ushers  of  that  thick-set,  square-faced,  black-eyed,  soft- 
hearted little  Irish  boy.  He  was  very  idle.  He  was 
whipped  deservedly  a  great  number  of  times.  Though  he 
liad  very  good  parts  of  his  own,  he  got  other  bo\s  to  do 
his  lessons  for  him,  and  only  took  just  as  much  trouble 
as  should  enable  hmi  to  scuffle  through  his  exercises,  and 
by  good  fortune  escape  the  flogging  block.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after,  I  have  myself  inspected,  but  only 
as  an  amateur,  that  instrument  of  righteous  torture  still 
existing,  and  in  occasional  use,  in  a  secluded  private  apart- 
ment of  the  old  Charterhouse  School ;  and  have  no  doubt 
it  is  the  very  counterpart,  if  not  the  ancient  and  interestins: 
machine  itself,  at  which  poor  Dick  Steele  submitted  liim- 
self  to  the  tormentors. 

Besides  being  very  kind,  lazy,  and  good-natured,  this 
boy  went  invariably  into  debt  \\ith  the  tart-woman  :  ran 
out  of  bounds,  and  entered  into  pecuniary,  or  ratlier  pro- 
missory, engagements  with  the  neighbouring  loiiipop- 
vcndors  and  piemen — exhibited  an  early  fondness  and 
capacity  for  drinking  mum  and  sack,  and  borrowed  from 
all  his  comrades  who  had  money  to  lend.  I  have  no  sort 
of  authoritv  for  the  statements  here  made  of  Steele's  early 
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life ;  but  if  the  child  is  father  of  tlie  man,  the  father  of 
young  Steele  of  Merton,  who  left  Oxford  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  entered  the  Life  Guards — the  father  of 
Captain  Steele  of  Lucas's  Fusiliers,  who  got  his  company 
through  the  patronage  of  my  Lord  Cutts — the  father  of 
Mr.  Steele  the  Commissioner  of  Stamps,  the  editor  of  the 
(lazette,  the  Taller,  and  Spectator,  the  expelled  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  the  author  of  the  Tender  Husband  and 
the  Conscious  Lovers  ;  if  man  and  boy  resembled  each 
other,  Dick  Steele  the  schoolboy  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  generous,  good-for-nothing,  amiable  little  creatures 
that  ever  conjugated  the  verb  twpto,  I  beat,  tuptomai,  I  am 
whipped,  in  any  school  in  Great  Britain. 

Almost  every  gentleman  who  does  me  the  honour  to 
hear  me  will  remember  that  the  very  greatest  character 
which  he  has  seen  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  person 
to  whom  he  has  looked  up  with  the  greatest  wonder  and 
reverence,  was  the  head  boy  at  his  school.  The  school- 
master himself  hardly  inspires  such  an  awe.  The  head  boy 
construes  as  well  as  the  schoolmaster  himself.  When  he 
begins  to  speak  the  hall  is  hushed,  and  ever\  little  boy 
listens.  He  wTites  off  copies  of  Latin  verses  as  melodiously 
as  Virgil.  He  is  good-natured,  and,  his  own  masterpieces 
achieved,  pours  out  other  copies  of  verses  for  other  boys 
with  an  astonishing  ease  and  fluency  ;  the  idle  ones  only 
trembling  lest  they  should  be  discoveicd  on  giving  in  their 
exercises,  and  whipped  because  their  poems  were  too  good. 
I  have  seen  great  men  in  my  time,  but  never  such  a  gr(  at 
one  as  that  head  boy  of  my  childhood  :  we  all  thought  he 
must  be  Prime  Minister,  and  I  was  disappointed  on  meeting 
liim  in  after-life  to  find  he  was  no  more  than  six  feet  high. 

Dick  Steele,  the  Charterhouse  gownboy,  contracted  such 
an  admiration  in  the  years  of  his  childhood,  and  retained 
it  faithfully  through  his  life.  Through  the  school  and 
through  the  world,  whithersoever  his  strange  fortune  led 
this  erring,  wayward,  affectionate  creature,  Joseph  Addison 
"as  always  his  head  boy.  Addison  wrote  his  exercises. 
Addison  did  his  best  themes.  He  ran  on  Addison's  mes- 
sages :  fagged  for  him  and  blacked  his  shoes  :  to  be  in 
Joe's  company  was  Dick's  greatest  pleasure  ;  and  he  took 
a  sennon  or  a  caning  from  his  monitor  with  the  most 
boundless  reverence,  acquiescence,  and  affection.^ 

Steele  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  Addison,  and  used  to 
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Steele  found  Addison  a  stately  college  Don  at  Oxford, 
and  himself  did  not  make  much  figure  at  this  place.  He 
wrote  a  comedy,  which,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  the 
humble  fellow  burned  there  ;  and  some  verses,  wliich  I  dare 
say  are  as  sublime  as  other  gentlemen's  Cv^mposition  at 
that  ago  ;  but  being  smitten  with  a  sudden  love  for  military 
glory,  he  threw  up  the  cap  and  govm  for  the  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  rode  privately  in  the  Horse  Guards,  in  the 
Duke  of  Ormond's  troop — the  second — and,  probably,  with 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  troop,  '  all  mounted  on 
black  horses  with  white  feathers  in  their  hats,  and  scarift 
coats  richly  laced,'  marched  by  King  William,  in  Hyde 
Park,  in  November,  1699,  and  a  great  show  of  the  nobility, 
besides  twenty  thousand  people,  and  above  a  thousand 
coaches.  '  The  Guards  had  just  got  their  new  clothes,' 
the  London  Post  said  :  '  they  are  extraordinary  grand,  and 
thought  to  be  the  finest  body  of  horse  in  the  world.'  But 
Steele  could  hardly  have  seen  any  actual  service.  He  wlio 
wrote  about  himself,  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  loves,  hi? 
debts,  his  friends,  and  the  wine  he  drank,  would  have  told 
us  of  his  battles  if  he  had  seen  any.  His  old  patron, 
Ormond,  probably  got  him  his  cornetcy  in  the  Guards, 
from  which  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  captain  in  Lucass 
Fusiliers,  getting  his  company  through  the  patronage  cf 
Lord  Cutts,  whose  secretary  he  was,  and  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  work  called  the  Christian  Hero.  As  for  Dick, 
whilst  writing  this  ardent  devotional  work,  he  was  Jeep 
in  debt,  in  drink,  and  in  all  the  folUes  of  the  town ;  it 
is  related  that  all  the  officers  of  Lucas's,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Guards,  laughed  at  Dick.^  And  in  truth  a  theo- 
logian in  liquor  is  not  a  respectable  object,  and  a  hermit, 
though  he  may  be  out  at  elbows,  must  not  be  in  debt  tn 
the   tailor.     Steele   says  of  himself  that   he   was  ahvays 

show  it,  in  all  companies,  in  a  particular  manner.  Addison,  nntr 
and  then,  used  to  play  a  little  upon  them  ;  but  he  always  took  it 
well.' — Pope  (Spence's  Anecdotes). 

'  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  the  best-natured  creature  in  tlie  world: 
even  in  his  worst  state  of  health,  he  seemed  to  desire  nothing  '- ■ 
to  please  and  be  pleased.' — Dr.  Young  (Spence's  Anecdote.'^). 

'  The  gaiety  of  his  dramatic  tone  may  be  seen  in  this  litHe  scew 
between  two  brilliant  sisters,  from  his  comedy.  The  Funeral  «[ 
Grief  a  la  Mode.  Dick  wrote  this,  he  said,  from  '  a  neressity  ut 
enlivening  his   character',   which,  it   seemed,  the  Christian  H:'> 
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ining  and  repenting.     He  beat  his  breast  and  cried  most 
tcously  when  he  did  repent  :    but  as  soon  as  crying  had 

(1  a  tendency  to  make  too  decorous,  grave,  and  respectable  in 
8  eyes  of  readers  of  that  pious  piece. 

:ene  draws,  and  discovers  Lady  Charlotte,  reading  at  a  table,— 
Lady  Habriet,  playing  at  a  glass,  ^.  and  fro,  and  viminn 
herself.] 

L.  //a.— Nay,  good  sister,  5'ou  may  as  well  talk  to  me  [looking 
herself  as  she  speaks]  as  sit  staring  at  a  book  which  I  know  you 
nt  attend.— Good  Dr.  Lucas  may  have  writ  there  what  he  pleases, 
t  there's  no  putting  Francis,  Lord  Hardy,  now  Earl  of  Brumpton. 
t  of  your  head,  or  making  him  absent  from  your  eyes.  Do  but 
)k  on  me,  now,  and  deny  it  if  you  can. 
L.  Ch.— You  are  the  maddest  girl  [smiling]. 
L  //a.— Look  ye,  I  knew  you  could  not  say  it  and  forbear 
ighing  [looking  over  Charlotte].— Oh  I  I  see  his  name  as  plain 
you  do— F— r— a— n,  Fran,— c— i— s,  cis,  Francis,  'tis  in  every 
e  of  the  book. 

L  Ch.  [rising]— IVs  in  vain,  I  sec,  to  mind  anything  in  such 
pertinent  company— but  granting  'twere  as  you  say,  as  to  my 
rd  Hardy— 'tis  more  excusable  to  admire  another  than  oneself. 
L  Ha.— No,  I  think  not,— yes,  I  grant  you,  than  really  to  be 
in  of  one's  pereon,  but  I  don't  admire  myself— Pi.sh  !  I  don't 
lieve  my  eyes  to  have  that  softness.  [Looking  in  the  glass.] 
ey  an't  so  piercing  :  no,  'tis  only  stuff,  the  men  will  be  talking.— 
me  people  are  such  admirers  of  teeth— Lord,  what  signifies  teeth  ! 
kowing  her  teeth.]  A  very  black-a-moor  has  as  white  a  set  of 
■til  as  I.— No,  sister,  I  don't  admire  myself,  but  I've  a  spirit  of 
itradiction  in  me  :  I  don't  know  I'm  in  love  with  myself,  only 
rival  the  men. 

L.  Ch.— Aye,  but  Mr.  Campley  will  gain  ground  ev'n  of  that 
al  of  his,  your  dear  self. 

L.  Ha. — Oh,  what  have  I  done  to  you,  that  you  should  name 
It  insolent  intruder  ?  A  confident,  opinionative  fop.  No,  indeed, 
[  am,  as  a  poetical  lover  of  mine  sighed  and  sung  of  both  sexes. 

The  public  envy  and  the  public  care, 

^han■t  be  so  easily  catched— I  thank  him— I  want  but  to  be 
e.  I  should  heartily  torment  him  by  banishing  him,  and  then 
isidcr  whether  he  should  depart  this  "life  or  not. 
L  r/f.— Indeed,  sister,  to   be   serious  with   you,  this  vanity  in 
^r  hiiiiiour  does  not  at  all  become  you. 

u.  Ha. — Vanity  !  All  the  matter  is,  we  gay  people  are  more 
cere  than  you  \vise  folks  ;  all  vour  life's  an  art.— Speak  you 
il.— Look  you  there. — [Hauling  her  to  the  gla.9s.]  Are  you  not 
uek  with  a  secret  pleasure  when  you  view  that  bloom  in  your 
K,  that  harmony  in  your  shape,  that  promptitude  in  your  mien  ? 
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made  him  thirsty,  he  fell  to  sinning  again.  In  that  charmins 
paper  in  the  Taller,  in  which  he  records  his  father's  diatli 
his  mother's  griefs,  his  own  most  solemn  and  ten^  mo- 
tions, he  says  he  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  t>  luniper 
of  wine,  '  the  same  as  is  to  be  sold  at  Garraway's,  next 
week,'  upon  the  receipt  of  which  he  sends  for  three  friends, 
and  they  fall  to  instantly,  '  drinking  two  bottles  apiece 
with  great  benefit  to  themselves,  and  not  separating  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 

His  life  was  so.  Jack  the  drawer  was  always  interrupt ini; 
it,  bringing  him  a  bottle  from  the  'Rose',  or  inviting  liim 
over  to  a  bout  there  ^^ith  Sir  Plume  and  Mr.  Diver  ;  and 
Dick  wiped  his  eyes,  which  were  whimperirg  over  hi> 
papers,  took  down  his  laced  hat,  put  on  his  sword  and 
wig,  kissed  his  wife  and  children,  told  them  a  lie  abon' 
pressing  business,  and  went  off  to  the  '  Rose  '  to  the  jolly 
fellows. 

While  Mr.  Addison  was  abroad,  and  after  he  came  home 
in  rather  a  dismal  way  to  wait  upon  Providence  in  lii> 
shabby  lodging  in  the  Haymarket,  young  Captain  Steele 
was  cutting  a  much  smarter  figure  than  that  of  his  classical 
friend  of  Charterhouse  Cloister  and  Maudlin  Walk.  Could 
not  some  painter  give  an  intfrvi^w  between  the  gallant 
captain  of  Lucas's,  with  his  hat  cocked,  and  his  lace,  and 
his  face  too,  a  trifle  tarnished  with  drink,  and  that  poet, 
that  philosopher,  pale,  proud,  and  poor,  his  friend  and 
monitor  of   schooldays,  of  all   days  ?       How  Dick  must 

L.  Ch. — Well,  simpleton,  if  I  am  at  first  so  simple  as  to  be 
a  little  taken  with  myself,  I  know  it  a  fault,  and  take  pains  to 
correct  it. 

L.  Ha. — Pshaw  !  Pshaw !  Talk  this  musty  tale  to  old  Mr?. 
Fardinj?ale,  'tis  tiresome  for  me  to  think  at  that  rate. 

L.  Ch. — They  that  think  it  too  soon  to  understand  themselves 
will  very  soon  find  it  too  late. — But  tell  me  honestly  dont  yoj 
like  Campley  ? 

L.  Ha. — Ihe  fellow  is  not  to  be  abhorred,  if  the  forward  tliint' 
did  not  think  of  getting  me  so  easily. — Oh,  I  hate  a  hear.  I  cant 
break  when  I  please. — What  makes  the  value  of  dear  china,  but 
that  'tis  so  brittle  ? — were  it  not  'or  that,  you  might  as  well  have 
stone  mugs  in  your  closet.' — The  Funeral,  Oct.  2nd. 

'  We  knew  the  obligations  the  stage  had  to  his  writings  [Steele's] : 
there  being  scarcely  a  comedian  of  merit  in  our  whole  companv 
whom  his  Tatlera  had  not  made  better  by  his  recomi-iendation  of 
them.' — CiBBEB. 
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have  bragged  about  his  chances  and  his  hopes,  and  the 
tine  company  he  kept,  and  the  cliarms  of  the  reigning 
toasts  and  popular  actresses,  and  the  number  of  bottles 
t'lat  lie  and  my  lord  and  some  other  pretty  fellows  had 
cracked  overnight  at  the  '  Devil ',  or  the  '  Garter  ' !  Can- 
not one  fancy  Joseph  Addison's  c?'m  smile  and  cold  grey 
ores  following  Dick  for  an  instant,  as  he  struts  down  tlie 
)[all,  to  dine  with  the  Guard  at  St.  James's,  before  ho 
tiirn^  with  his  sober  pace  and  threadbare  suit,  to  walk 
back  to  his  lodgings  up  the  two  pair  of  stairs  ?  Steele's 
i.anie  was  down  for  promotion,  Dick  always  said  himself, 
in  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  William's  last  table- 
book.  Jonatlian  Swift's  name  had  been  written  there  by 
tlie  same  hand  too. 

Our  worthy  friend,  the  author  of  the  Christian  Hero, 
continued  to  make  no  small  figure  about  town  by  the  use 
of_  his  wits.i     He  was  appointed  Gazetteer  :   he  wTote,  in 

703,  The  Tender  Husband,  his  second  play,  in  which  there 
>  some  delightful  farcical  writing,  and  of  which  he  fondly 
owned  in  after-life,  and  when  Addison  was  no  more,  that 
there  were  '  many  applauded  strokes '  from  Addison's 
beloved  hand.2  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  partnership  to  remem- 
ber ?  Can't  one  fancy  Steele  full  of  spirits  and  youth, 
leaving  his  gay  company  to  go  to  Addison's  lodging,  where 

'  Tliere  is  not  now  in  his  sight  that  excellent  man,  whom  Heaven 
made  his  friend  and  superior,  to  be  at  a  certain  place  in  pain  for 
what  he  should  say  or  do.  I  will  go  on  in  his  further  encourage- 
ment. The  best  woman  that  ever  man  had  cannot  now  lament 
and  pine  at  his  neglect  of  himself.'— Steele  [of  himself].  The 
Ihtatre,  No.  12,  Feb.,  1719-20. 

TAe  Funeral  supplies  an  admirable  stroke  of  humour, — one 
which  Sydney  Smith  has  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  faculty  in 
ni«  Lectures. 

The  undertaker  is  talking  to  his  employes  about  their  duty. 

Sable.— Ha,,  you  ! — A  little  more  upon  the  dismal  [forming  their 
'•untenance^] ;  this  fellow  has  a  good  mortal  look.— place  him  near 
ne  corpse  :  that  wainscot-face  must  be  o'  top  of  the  stairs  ;  that 
leilows  almost  in  a  fright  (that  looks  as  if  he  were  full  of  some 
strange  misery)  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  So— But  I'll  fix  you  all 
mwelt.  Ltt's  have  no  laughing  now  on  any  provocation.  Look 
vonder.— that  hale,  well-looking  puppy  !  You  ungrateful  scoundrel, 
aid  not  I  pity  you,  take  you  out  of  a  great  man's  service,  and  show 
you  the  pleasure  of  receiving  wages  ?  Did  not  I  give  you  ten,  then 
men,  and  twenty  shillings  a  week  to  be  sorrowful  ? — and  the  more 
'  gii'o  nmi  I  think  the  gladder  you  are  ! 
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his  friend  Hits  in  the  shabby  sitting-room,  quite  s«r,ne. 
and  cheerful,  and  poor  ?  In  1704,  Steele  came  on  th<  loun 
with  another  comodv,  '""d  behold  it  was  so  moral  and 
religious,  as  poor  Dick  insisted,  so  dull  the  town  tliouirlit, 
that  the  Lying  Lover  was  damned. 

Addipon's  hour  of  success  now  came,  and  he  was  able 
to  help  our  fTJctid,  the  Cliriatian  Hero,  in  such  a  way,  tiiat, 
if  there  had  been  any  chance  of  keeping  that  poor  tip*'- 
cliampion  upon  his  legs,  his  fortune  was  safe,  and  his 
competence  assured.  Steele  procured  the  place  of  (orii- 
missioner  of  Stamps:  he  wrote  so  richly,  so  grac.fully 
often,  so  kindly  always,  with  such  a  pleasant  wit  and  ta>y 
frankness,  with  such  a  gush  of  good  spirits  and  <zM 
humour,  that  his  early  papers  may  be  compared  to  .Addi- 
son's own,  and  are  to  be  read,  by  a  male  reader  at  ka>t. 
with  quite  an  equal  pleasure.^ 

*  '  From  rny  own  Apartment,  Nov.  Ki. 
*  There  are  several  persons  who  have  many  pleasures  and  tnttr- 
tainments  in  their  possession,  which  they  do  not  enjoy  ;  it  :-, 
therefore,  a  kind  and  good  office  to  acquaint  them  vith  their  own 
liappiness,  and  turn  their  attention  to  such  instances  of  thiii  good 
fortune  as  they  are  apt  to  overlook.  Persons  in  the  married  statt 
often  want  such  r  ,nc  <i  or ;  ana  pine  away  their  days  by  lookitis; 
upon  the  same  condition  in  anguish  and  murmuring,  whicli  ■  ini^ 
with  it,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  a  complication  of  all  the  pleasuR: 
of  life,  and  a  retreat  from  its  inquietudes. 

'  I  am  led  into  this  thought  by  a  visit  I  made  to  nn  old  fnem! 
who  was  formerly  my  schoolfellow.  He  came  to  tow  last  w«k. 
with  his  family,  'for  the  winter  ;  and  yesterday  mori.  iig  sent  me 
word  his  wife  expected  me  to  diimer.  I  am.  as  It  wore,  at  home 
at  that  house,  and  every  member  of  it  knows  me  for  their  wll- 
wisher.  I  cannot,  indeed,  express  the  pleasure  it  is  to  be  met  I'V 
the  children  with  so  much  joy  as  I  am  when  I  go  thither.  The 
boys  and  girls  strive  who  shall  come  first,  when  they  think  it  i< 
I  that  am  knocking  at  the  door  ;  and  that  child  which  loa's  tfe 
race  to  me  runs  back  again  to  tell  the  father  it  is  Mr.  Bukerstatl. 
This  day  I  was  led  in  by  a  pretty  girl  that  we  all  thouirhi  miw 
have  forgot  me  ;  for  the  family  has  been  out  of  town  these  twf. 
years.  Her  knowing  me  again  was  a  mighty  subject  with  ut.  and 
took  up  our  discourse  at  the  fir-^t  entrance  :  after  which,  tiiey 
began  to  rally  me  upon  a  thousand  Uttle  stories  they  heard  in  tiie 
country,  about  my  marriage  to  one  of  my  neighbours'  daughter . 
upon  which,  the  gentleman,  m\  friend,  said,  "  Nay  ;  if  Mr.  Hickcr- 
staff  marries  a  child  of  any  of  his  old  companions,  I  hnjie  mine 
shall  have  the  preference  :  there  is  Mrs.  Mary  is  now  sixtien.  and 
would  make  him  as  fine  a  widow  as  the  best  of  them.     But  I  kno" 
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After  the  Tatler,  in  1711.  the  famous  Spectator  made  its 
appearanc*  .  and  this  was  followctl,  at  various  intervals,  by 

him  too  well  ;   he  in  so  enamoured  with  the  very  ineraorv  of  those 
who  Hourished  in  our  youth,  that  he  will  not  8o  much  as  "look  uiion 
tlip  modern  beauties.     I  remember,  old  gentleman,  how  often  you 
went  home  in  a  day  to  refresli  your  countenance  and  dress  wlien 
IVraminta  reigned  in  your  heart.     As  we  came  up  in  the  coach 
I  rejx'ated  to  my  wife  some  of  your  verses  on  her."     With  sucli 
ntiecfions  on  little  passages  which  happened  long  ago.  we  passed 
oar  time  during  a  cheerful  and   elegant  meal.     After  dinner  his 
liidj  left  the  room,  as  did  also  the  children.     As  soon  as  we  were 
alone,  he  too'    me  by  the  hand :    "  Well,  my  good  friend."  says 
he.  '•  I  am  he       Oy  glad  to  see  thee  ;   I  was  afraid  you  would  never 
have  seen  all  tne  company  that  dined  with  you  today  again.     Do 
not  you  think  the  good  woman  of  the  house  a  little  altered  since 
you  followed  her  from  the  playhouse  to  find  out  who  she  was  for 
me  •'.  "    I  perceived  a  tear  fall  down  his  cheek  as  he  spoke,  which 
moved  me  not  a  little.     But,  to  turn  the  discourse.  I  said.  "  Slie 
i^  not,  indeed,  that  creature  she  was  when  she  returned  me  the 
letter  I  carried  from  you.  and  told  me.  *  She  hoped,  as  I  was  a 
gentleman.  I  would  be  employed  no  more  to  trouble  her.  who  had 
never  offended  me  ;    but  would  be  so  much  the  gentleman's  friend 
as  to  dissuade  him  from  a  pursuit  which  he  could  never  succeed 
m.'    You  may  remember  I  thought  her  in  earnest,  and  you  were 
forced  to  employ  your  cousin  Will,  who  made  his  sister  get  acquainted 
with  her  for  you.     You  cannot  expect  her  to  l)e  for  ever  fifteen." 
■  FiitCL-n  :  "  replied  my  good  friend.     "  Ah  !  you  little  understand— 
you.  that  have  lived  a  bachelor— how  great,  how  exquisite  a  pleasure 
there  is  in  being  really  beloved  !     It  is  impossible  that  the  most 
Uautcous  face  in  nature  should  raise  in  me  such  pleasing  ideas  as 
when  I   look   upon   that  excellent  woman.     That   fading   in   her 
countenance  is  chiefly  caused   by  her  watching  with   me  in   my 
ft'ver.    This  was  followed  by  a  tit  of  sickness,  which  had  like  to 
line  carried  me  off  last  winter.     I  tell  you.  sincerely.  I  have  so 
many  oljligations  to  her  that  I  cannot,  with  any  sort  of  moderation, 
think  of  her  present  state  of  health.     But,  as  to  what  you  say  ot 
lifteen.  she  gives  me  every  day  pleasure  beyond  what  I  ever  knew 
m  the  possession  of  her  beauty  \.hca  I  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth. 
Every  moment  of  her  life  brings  me  fresh  instances  of  her  corn- 
placen.y  to  my  inclinations,  and  her  prudence  in  regard  to  my 
luitune.     Her  face  is  to  me  much  more  beautiful  than  when  I  fiist 
sa'i  It  :    there  is  no  decay  in  any  feature  which  I  cannot  tnxoo 
irom  tile  very  instant  it  was  occasioned  by  some  anxious  concern 
.or  my  welfare  and  inttiests.     Thus,  av,  the  same  time,  melhinks. 
the  love  I  conceived  towards  her  for  wliat  she  was,  is  heightened 
Y  my  gratitude  for  what  she  is.     llie  love  of  a  wife  is  as  much 
awve  the  idle  passion  commonly  called  by  that  name,  as  the  loud 
liughter  of  buli'oons  is  inferior  to  the  elegant  mirth  of  gentlemen. 
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many  periodicals  under  the  same  editor — the  Guardian— 
the  Englishman — the  Lover,  whose  love  was  rather  insipid— 

Oh,  she  is  an  inestimable  jewel !  In  her  examination  of  her  house- 
hold  affairs,  she  shows  a  certain  fearfulness  to  find  a  fault,  which 
makes  her  servants  obey  her  like  children  ;  and  the  meanest  we 
have  has  an  ingenuous  shame  for  an  offence  not  always  to  be  seen 
in  children  in  other  families.  I  speak  freely  to  you,  my  old  friend ; 
ever  since  her  sickness,  things  that  gave  me  the  quickest  joy  before 
turn  now  to  a  certain  anxiety.  As  the  children  play  in  the  next 
room,  I  know  the  poor  things  by  their  steps,  and  am  considering 
what  they  must  do  should  they  lose  their  mother  in  their  tender 
years.  The  pleasure  I  used  to  take  in  telling  my  boy  stories  of 
battles,  and  asking  my  girl  questions  about  the  disposal  of  her 
baby,  and  the  gossipping  of  it,  is  turned  into  inward  reflection 
and  melancholy." 

'  He  would  have  gone  on  in  this  tender  way,  when  the  good 
lady  entered,  and,  with  an  inexpressible  sweetness  in  her  cnun- 
tenance,  told  us  "  she  had  been  searching  her  closet  for  something 
very  good,  to  treat  such  an  old  friend  as  I  was  ".  Her  husband'< 
eyes  sparkled  witii  pleasure  at  the  cheerfulness  of  her  countenance ; 
and  I  saw  all  his  fears  vanish  in  an  instant.  The  lady  observing 
something  in  our  looks  which  showed  we  had  been  more  serious 
than  ordinary,  and  seeing  her  husband  receive  her  with  great  con- 
cern under  a  forced  cheerfulness,  immediately  guessed  at  what  we 
had  been  talking  of  ;  and  applying  herself  to  me,  said,  with  a  smile. 
"  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  he  tolls  you : 
I  shall  still  live  to  have  you  for  my  second,  as  I  have  often  promised 
you,  unless  he  takes  more  care  of  himself  than  he  has  done  since 
his  coming  to  town.  You  must  know  he  tells  me,  that  lie  tind-i 
London  is  a  much  more  healthy  place  than  the  country ;  for  he 
sees  several  of  his  old  acquaintances  and  schoolfellows  are  here— 
young  fellows  with  fair,  full-bottomed  periwigs.  I  could  scarce  keep 
him  this  morning  from  going  out  open-breasted."  My  friend,  who 
is  always  extremely  delighted  with  her  agreeable  humour,  made 
her  sit  down  with  us.  She  did  it  with  that  easiness  which  is  peculiar 
to  women  of  sense  ;  and  to  keep  up  the  good  humour  she  had 
brought  in  with  her,  turned  her  raillery  upon  me.  "  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  you  remember  you  followed  me  one  night  from  the  playhouse : 
suppose  you  should  carry  me  thither  to-morrow  night,  and  lead 
me  in  the  front  box."  This  put  us  into  a  long  field  of  discourse 
about  the  beauties  who  were  the  mothers  to  the  present,  and  shined 
in  the  boxes  twenty  years  ago.  I  told  her,  "  I  was  glad  slie  had 
transferred  so  many  of  her  charms,  and  I  did  not  question  but 
her  eldest  daughter  was  within  half  a  year  of  being  a  toast." 

'  We  were  pleasing  ourselves  with  this  fantastical  preferment  of 
the  young  lady,  when,  on  a  sudden,  we  were  alarmed  with  the 
noise  of  a  drum,  and  immediately  entered  my  little  godson  to  give 
me  a  point  of  war.     His  mother,  lietween  laughing  and  chiding. 
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the  Reader,  of  whom  the  public  saw  no  more  after  his 
second  appearance — the  Theatre,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Sir  John  Edgar,  which  Steele  WTote,  while  Governor  of  the 
P' ,  1/  '.('tnpany  of  Comedians,  to  which  post,  and  to  that 
(>  Survey o!  cf  the  Royal  Stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
<  '^l  0  CoTOTii^ion  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex,  and  to  the 
I  vidijr  of  laii  jhthood,  Steele  had  been  preferred  soon  after 
the  acctcbicr  of  George  I,  whose  cause  honest  Dick  had 
nobly  fought,  through  disgrace  and  danger,  against  the 
most  formidable  enemies,  against  aitors  and  bullies, 
against  Bolingbroke  and  Swift  in  the  last  reign.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  King,  that  splendid  conspiracy  broke  up  ; 

would  have  put  him  out  of  the  room  ;  but  I  would  not  part  with 
him  so.  I  found,  upon  conversation  with  him,  though  he  was 
a  little  noisy  in  his  mirth,  that  the  child  had  excellent  parts,  and 
was  a  great  master  of  all  the  learning  on  the  other  side  of  eight 
years  old,  I  perceived  him  a  very  great  historian  in  Aesop s  Fables  ; 
but  he  frankly  declared  to  me  his  mind,  "  that  he  did  not  delight 
in  that  learning,  because  he  did  not  believe  they  were  true  ;  "  for 
which  reason  I  found  he  had  very  much  turned  his  studies,  for 
about  a  twelvemonth  past,  into  the  lives  of  Don  Bellianis  of 
(ireece,  Guy  of  Warwick,  the  Seven  Champions,  and  other  historians 
of  that  age.  I  could  not  but  observe  the  satisfaction  the  father 
took  in  the  forwardness  of  his  son,  and  that  these  diversions  might 
turn  to  some  profit.  I  found  the  boy  had  made  remarks  which 
might  be  of  service  to  him  during  the  course  of  his  whole  life.  He 
would  tell  you  the  mismanagement  of  John  Hickerthrift,  find  fault 
with  the  passionate  temper  in  Bevis  of  Southampton,  and  loved 
St.  George  for  being  the  champion  of  England ;  and  by  this  means 
had  his  thoughts  insensibly  moulded  into  the  notions  of  discretion, 
virtue,  and  honour.  I  was  extolling  his  accomplishments,  when 
his  mother  told  me,  "  that  the  little  girl  who  led  me  in  this  morning 
was,  in  her  way,  a  better  scholar  than  he.  Betty,"  said  she,  "  deals 
chiefly  in  fairies  and  sprites  ;  and  sometimes  in  a  winter  night 
will  terrify  the  maids  with  her  accounts,  until  they  are  afraid  to 
go  up  to  bed." 

'  1  sat  with  them  until  it  was  very  late,  sometimes  in  merry, 
sometimes  in  serious  discourse,  with  this  particular  pleasure,  which 
gives  the  only  true  relish  to  all  conversation,  a  sense  that  every 
one  of  us  liked  each  other.  I  went  home,  considering  the  different 
'conditions  of  a  married  life  and  that  of  a  bachelor  ;  and  I  must 
confess  it  struck  me  with  a  secret  concern,  to  reflect,  that  whenever 
I  go  off  I  shall  leave  no  traces  behind  me.  In  this  pensive  mood 
I  return  to  my  family ;  that  is  to  say,  to  my  maid,  my  dog,  my 
cat,  who  only  can  be  the  better  or  worse  for  what  happens  to  me.' — 
The  Tatler. 
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and  a  golden  opportunity  came  to  Dick  Steele,  whose  hai 
alas,  was  too  careless  to  grip  it. 

Steele  married  twice  ;  and  outlived  his  places,  his  schemes, 
his  wife,  his  income,  his  health,  and  almost  every thinfj  but 
his  kind  heart.  That  ceased  to  trouble  him  in  1729,  when 
he  died,  worn  out  and  almost  forgotten  by  his  contem- 
poraries,  in  Wales,  where  he  had  the  remnant  of  a  property. 

Posterity  has  been  kinder  to  this  amiable  creature  ;  all 
women  especially  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  Steele,  as 
he  was  the  first  of  our  writers  who  really  seemed  to  admire 
and  respect  them.  Congreve  the  Great,  who  alludes  to 
the  low  estimation  in  which  women  were  held  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  as  a  reason  why  the  women  of  Shakespeare  make  so 
small  a  figure  in  the  poet's  dialogues,  though  he  can  him- 
self pay  splendid  compliments  to  women,  yet  looks  on 
them  as  mere  instruments  of  gallantry,  and  destined,  like 
the  most  consummate  fortifications,  to  fall,  after  a  certain 
time,  before  the  arts  and  bravery  of  the  besieger,  man. 
There  is  a  letter  of  Swift's,  entitled  '  Advice  to  a  ven 
Young  Married  Lady',  which  shows  the  Dean's  opinion  of 
the  female  society  of  his  day,  and  that  if  he  despised  man 
he  utterly  scorned  women  too.  No  lady  of  our  time  could 
be  treated  by  any  man,  were  he  ever  so  much  a  ^\it  or 
Dean,  in  such  a  tone  of  insolent  patronage  and  vulgar 
protection.  In  this  performance,  Swift  hardly  takes  pains 
to  hide  his  opinion  that  a  woman  is  a  fool :  tells  her  to 
read  books,  as  if  reading  was  a  novel  accomplishment; 
and  informs  lier  that  '  not  one  gentleman's  daugliter  in 
a  thousand  has  been  brought  to  read  or  understand  her 
own  natural  tongue'.  Addison  laughs  at  women  equally: 
but,  with  the  gentleness  and  politeness  of  his  nature,  smiles 
at  them  and  watches  them,  as  if  they  were  harmless,  lialf- 
witted,  amusing,  pretty  creatures,  only  made  to  be  men's 
playthings.  It  was  Steele  who  first  began  to  pay  i  manly 
homage  to  their  goodness  and  understanding,  as  well  a? 
to  their  tenderness  and   beauty.^    In  his  comedies,  tlic 

'  '  As  to  the  pursuits  after  affection  and  esteem,  the  fair  ses 
are  h.appy  jr.  this  particular,  that  with  tliom  the  one  is  mwh  more 
nearly  related  to  the  other  than  in  men.  The  love  of  a  woman 
is  inseparable  from  some  esteem  of  her ;  and  as  she  is  naturally 
the  object  of  affection,  the  woman  who  has  your  esteem  has  also 
some  degree  of  your  love.  A  man  that  dotes  on  a  woman  for  her 
beauty,  will  whisper  his  friend,  "  that  creature  has  a  great  deal  oi 
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heroes  do  not  rant  and  rave  about  the  divine  beauties  of 
Gloriana  or  Statira,  as  the  characters  were  made  to  do  in 
the  chivalry  romances  and  the  high-flown  dramas  just  going 
out  of  vogue,  but  Steele  admires  women's  virtue,  ackr  iw- 
ledges  their  sense,  and  adores  their  purity  and  beauty,  with 
an  ardour  and  strength  which  should  win  the  goodwill  of 
all  women  to  their  hearty  and  respectful  champion.  It  is 
this  ardour,  this  respect,  this  manliness,  which  makes  his 
comedies  so  pleasant  and  their  heroes  such  fine  gentlemen. 
He  paid  the  finest  compliment  to  a  woman  that  perhaps 
ever  was  offered.  Of  one  woman,  whom  Congreve  had 
also  admired  and  celebrated,  Steele  says,  that  '  to  have 
loved  tier  was  a  liberal  education  '.  '  How  often,'  he  says, 
dedicating  a  volume  to  his  wife,  '  how  often  has  your 
tenderness  removed  pain  from  my  sick  head,  how  often 
anguish  from  my  afflicted  heart !  'if  there  are  such  beings 
as  guardian  angels,  they  are  thus  employed.  I  cannot 
believe  one  of  them  to  be  more  good  in  inclination,  or  more 
charming  in  form  than  my  wife.'  His  breast  seems  to 
warm  and  his  eyes  to  kindle  when  he  meets  with  a  good 
and  beautiful  woman,  and  it  is  with  his  heart  as  well  as 
with  his  hat  that  he  salutes  her.     About  children,  and  all 

iit  relates  to  home,  he  is  not  less  tender,  and  more  than 
speaks  in  apology  of  what  he  calls  his  softness.  He 
.d  have  been  nothing  without  that  dehghtful  weakness. 
It  is  that  which  gives  his  works  their  worth  and  liis  style 
its  charm.  It,  like  his  life,  is  full  of  faults  and  careless 
blunders  ;  and  redeemed,  hke  that,  by  his  sweet  and  com- 
passionate nature. 

We  possess  of  poor  Steele's  wild  and  chequered  life  some 
of  the  most  curious  memoranda  that  ever  were  left  of 
a  mail's  biography.^    Most  men's  letters,  from  Cicero  down 

wit  when  you  are  well  acquainted  with  her."  And  if  you  examine 
the  bottom  of  your  esteem  for  a  woman,  you  will  find  you  have 
a  greater  opinion  of  her  beauty  than  anybody  else.  As  to  us  men, 
1  design  to  pasa  most  of  my  time  with  the  facetious  Harry  Bicker- 
stat? :  but  VVilliam  Bickerstaff,  the  most  prudent  man  of  our  family, 
shall  l)e  my  executor.'— !ra</er,  No.  206. 

'  Tlie  Correspondence  of  Steele  passed  after  his  death  into  the 
possession  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  by  his  second  wife,  Miss 
ixurlook,  of  Carmarthenshire.  She  married  the  Hon.  John,  after- 
wards third  Lord  Trevor.  At  her  death,  part  of  the  letters  passed 
'0  Mr.  Thomas,  a  grandson  of  a  natural  daughter  of  Steele's  ;  and 
|»art  to  Lady  Trevor's  next  of  kin,  Mr.  Scurlock.     They  were  pub- 
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to  Walpole,  or  down  to  the  great  men  of  our  own  tinip, 
if  you  'vill,  are  doctored  composit'ons,  and  written  \vit!i 

lished  by  the  learned  Nichols — from  whose  later  edition  of  ihem, 
in  1809,  O!'  specimens  are  quoted. 

Here  we  have  him,  in  his  courtship — which  was  not  a  very  long 


one. 


TO    MRS.    SCURLOCK. 


'  Aug.  30,  1707. 


•  Madam,— 
*  I  beg  pardon  that  my  paper  is  not  finer,  but  I  am  forced 
to  write  from  a  coffee-house,  where  I  am  attending  about  business. 
There  is  a  dirty  crowd  of  busy  faces  all  around  me,  talking  of 
money ;  while  all  my  ambition,  all  my  wealth,  is  love !  tove 
which  animates  my  heart,  sweetens  my  humour,  enlarges  my  soul; 
and  affects  every  action  of  my  life.  It  is  to  my  lovely  charnur 
I  owe,  that  many  noble  ideas  are  continually  affixed  to  my  words 
and  actions ;  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  that  generous  passion  lo 
create  m  the  admirer  some  similitude  of  the  object  admired.  Thuj. 
my  dear,  am  I  every  day  to  improve  from  so  sweet  a  companion. 
Look  up,  my  fair  one,  to  that  Heaven  which  made  thee  such: 
and  join  with  me  to  implore  its  influence  on  our  tender  innocent 
hours,  and  beseech  the  Author  of  love  to  bless  the  rites  He  lia> 
ordained — and  mingle  with  our  happiness  a  just  sense  of  our  tran- 
sient condition,  and  a  resignation  to  His  will,  which  only  can 
regulate  our  minds  to  a  steady  endeavour  to  please  Him  and  each 

other. 

'  I  am  for  ever  your  faithful  servant, 

'  Rich.  Steele." 

Some  few  hours  afterwards,  apparently,  Mistress  Scurlock  received 
the  next  one — obviously  written  later  in  the  day  ! 

'  Saturday  night  (Aug.  30,  1707). 

'  Dear,  Lovely  Mrs.  Scurlock, — 

'  I  have  been  in  very  good  company,  where  your  health,  under 
the  character  of  the  woman  I  loved  best,  has  been  often  drunk :  >o 
that  I  may  say  that  I  am  dead  drimk  for  your  sake,  which  is  more 

than  /  die  for  you. 

'  Rich.  Steele. 

to  mrs.  scxtrlock. 

'Sept.  1,  17<i7. 

'  Madam, — 

'  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  tlic  world  to  be  in  lo-e.  and  yet 
attend  business.  As  for  me,'  all  who  speak  to  me  find  m"  vu{,  aca 
I  must  lock  myself  up,  or  other  people  will  do  it  for  me. 

'  A  gentleman  asked  me  this  morning,  "  \Miat  news  from  Lislif  n ' 
and  I  answered,  "  She  is  exquisitely  handsome."    Another  desired 
to  know  '•  when  I  had  last  been  at  Hampton  Court  ?  "    I  replied. 
"  It  will  be  on  Tuesday  come  sennight."     Pr'ythee  allow  me  at 
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an  eye  suspicious  towards  posterity.     That  dedication  of 
Steele's  to  his  wife  is  an  artincial  performance,  possibly  ; 

lea^t  to  kiss  your  hand  before  that  day,  that  m\  mind  may  be  in 
soiie  composure.     O  Love  ! 

'  A  thousand  torments  dwell  about  thee. 
Yet  who  could  live,  to  live  without  thee  ? 
'  -^I<^thinks  I  could  write  a  volume  to  you  ;    but  ail  the  lancuace 
on  earth  would  fail  in  saying  how  much,  and  with  what  disinterested 

passion, 

'  I  am  ever  yours, 

'  PicH.  Steele.' 
Two  days  after  this,  he  is  found  exj  inding  his  circumstances 
and  prospects  to  the  young  lady's  mamma.  He  dates  from  '  Lord 
Sunderland's  office,  Whitehall '  ;  and  states  his  clear  income  at 
1 CI25/.  per  annum.  '  I  promise  myself,'  says  he,  '  the  pleasure  of 
a  mcustnous  and  virtuous  life,  in  studying  to  do  things  agreeable 
to  you.' 

They  were  married  according  to  the  most  probable  conjectures 
about  the  7th  inst.  There  are  traces  of  a  tiff  about  the  middle 
of  the  next  month  ;  she  being  prudish  and  fidgety,  as  he  was 
impassioned  and  reckless.  General  progress,  however,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  notes.  The  '  house  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James's ', 
was  now  taken. 

TO   MRS.   STEELE. 

.  _  _  ^  '  Oft.  16,  1707. 

Dearest  Being  on  Earth, — 

'  Pardon  me  if  you  do  not  see  me  till  eleven  o'clock,  having 

met  a  schoolfellow  from  India,  by  whom  I  am  to  be  informed  on 

things  this  night  which  expressly  concern  your  obedient  husband, 

'  Rich.  Steele.' 

to   MBS.    STEELE. 

'  Eight  o'cloci",  Fountain  Tavern 

.„    ^  '  Oct.  22,  1707. 

My  Dear,— 

'  I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  uneasy ;  for  I  have  done  a  great  deal 
d  business  to-day  very  successfully,  and  wait  an  hour  or  two  about 
my  Gazftte.' 

...  .„^  'Dec.  22,  1707. 

My  DEAR,  DEAR  SVlFE, — 

'  I  write  to  let  you  know  I  do  not  come  home  to  dinner,  being 
obliged  to  attend  some  business  abroad,  of  which  I  shall  give  you 
in  account  (wlien  I  see  you  in  the  evening),  as  becomes  your  dutiful 
and  oUviient  husband.' 

'  Devil  Tavern.  Temple  Bar. 
'Jan.  3,  1707-8. 
Dear  Prtje, — 

I  have  partly  succeeded  in  my  business  to-day,  and  inclose 
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at  least,  it  is  writton  with  that  degree  of  artifice  whicli  an 
orator  uses  in  arranging  a  statement  for  the  Hou.so.  or 
a  poet  employs  in  preparing  &  aeutiment  in  verse  or  fur 

two  guineas  as  earnest  of  more.  Dear  Prue,  I  cannot  come  invii' 
to  dinner.  I  languish  for  your  welfare,  and  will  never  be  a  mDinem 
careless  more.  '  Your  faithful  husband.'  &l'. 

'  Jan.  14,  ITiiT-S. 
'  Dear  Wife, — 

'  Mr.  Edgecotube,  Ned  Ask,  and  Mr.  Luralcy,  have  desired  ni  ■ 
to  sit  an  hour  with  theiu  at  the  George,  in  Pall  Mall,  for  wliidi 
I  desire  your  patience  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  you  will  go  to 
bed,'  &c. 

•  Gray's  Inn,  Feb.  3,  ITim, 
'  Dear  Prue, — 

'  If  the  man  who  has  my  shoemaker's  bill  calls,  let  him  If 
answered  that  I  shall  call  on  him  as  I  come  home.  I  stay  here  in 
order  to  get  Jonson  to  discount  a  bill  for  me,  and  shall  dine  with 
him  for  that  end.     He  is  expected  at  home  every  minute. 

'  Your  most  humble,  obedient  servant,'  &o. 

'  Tennis  Court  Coffeehouse 
'  May  5,  1708. 
'  Dear  Wife.— 

'  I  hope  I  have  done  this  day  what  will  bo  pleasing  to  you ; 
in  the  meantime  shall  lie  this  night  at  a  baker's,  one  Log.  ov.r 
against  the  '"  Devil  "  Tavern,  at  Charing  Cross.  I  shall  l)e  able  ti 
confront  the  fools  who  wish  me  unea.sy,  and  shall  have  the  sati- 
faction  to  see  thee  cheerful  and  at  ease. 

'  If  the  printer's  boy  be  at  home,  send  him  hither ;  and  1  • 
Mrs.  Todd  send  by  the  boy  my  night-gown,  slippers,  and  clei:i 
linen.     You  shall  hear  from  me  early  in  the  morning,'  &(\ 

Dozens  of  similar  letters  follow,  with  occasional  guineas,  little 
parcels  of  tea,  or  walnuts,  &c.  In  1709  the  Taller  made  its  appear- 
ance.    The  following  curious  note  dates  April  7,  1710  : — 

'  I  inclose  to  you  ["  Dear  Prue  "]  a  receipt  for  the  saucepan  ani 
spoon,  and  a  note  of  23/.  of  Lewis's,  which  will  make  up  the  y';. 
I  promised  for  your  ensuing  occasion. 

'  I  know  no  happiness  in  this  life  in  any  degree  comparable  ; ' 
the  pleasure  I  have  in  your  person  and  society.  I  only  beg  •: 
you  to  add  to  your  other  charms  a  fearfulness  to  see  a  man  tb.it 
loves  you  in  pain  and  uneasiness,  to  make  me  as  happy  as  it  i^ 
possible  to  be  in  this  life.  Rising  a  little  in  a  loorning,  and  bein;  | 
disposed  to  a  cheerfulness  .  .  .  would  not  ')e  amiss.' 

In  another,  he  is  found  excusing  his  coming  home,  being  "  invitM 
to  supper  to  Mr.  Boyle's '.  '  Dear  Prue,'  he  says  on  this  occasion. 
'  do  not  send  after  me,  for  I  shall  be  ridiculous.' 
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the  stage.  But  there  are  some  400  letters  of  Dick  Steele's 
to  his  V  ife,  which  that  thrifty  woman  preserved  accurately, 
and  which  could  have  been  written  but  for  her  and  her 
alone.  They  contain  details  of  the  business,  pleasures, 
(juarrels,  reconciliations  of  the  pair  ;  they  have  all  the 
;:enuineness  of  conversation  ;  they  are  as  artless  as  a  child's 
prattle,  nd  as  confidential  as  a  curtain-lccture.  Some  are 
written  trom  the  printing-office,  where  he  is  waiting  for 
the  proofsheets  of  his  aazette,  or  his  Tatler  ;  some  are 
written  from  the  tavern,  whence  he  promises  to  come  to 
Ills  wife  '  A\  ithin  a  pint  of  wine ',  and  where  he  has  given 
a  rendezvous  to  a  friend,  or  a  money-lender  :  some  are 
romposed  in  a  high  state  of  vinous  excitement,  when  his 
Lead  is  flustered  with  burgundy,  and  his  heart  abounds 
with  amorous  warmth  for  his  darling  Prue  :  some  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  dismal  headache  and  repentance  next 
morning :  some,  alas,  are  from  the  lock-up  house,  where 
the  lawyers  have  impounded  him,  and  where  he  is  waiting 
for  bail.  You  trace  many  years  of  the  poor  fellow's  career 
in  tlicse  letters.  In  September,  1707,  from  which  dav  she 
began  to  save  the  letters,  he  married  the  beautiful  Mistress 
Scurlock.  You  have  his  passionate  protestations  to  the 
lady  ;  liis  respectful  proposals  to  her  maf^ima  ;  his  private 
prayer  to  Heaven  when  the  union  so  an  ntly  desired  was 
' impleted  ;  his  fond  professions  of  contri  lon^and  promises 
',\  amendment,  wh-^n,  immediately  after  his  marriage,  there 
began  to  be  just  cause  for  the  one  and  need  for  the 
'ther. 

Captain  Steele  took  a  house  for  his  lady  upon  their 
marriage,  '  the  third  door  from  Germain  Street,  left  hand 
'  t  Berry  Street,'  and  the  next  year  he  presented  his  wife 
•*:th  a  country  house  at  Hampton.  It  appears  she  had 
a  chariot  and  pair,  and  sometimes  four  horses  :  he  himself 
njoyed  a  little  horse  for  his  own  riding.  He  paid,  or 
womised  to  pay,  his  barber  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  alwavs 
vent  abroad  in  a  laced  coat  and  a  large  black-buckled 
i^rriwig,  that  must  have  cost  somebody  fifty  guineas.  He 
vas  rather  a  well-to-do  gentleman,  Captain  Steele,  with 
the  proceeds  of  hio  estates  in  Barbadoes  (left  to  him  by 
fiis  fir^^t  wife),  his  income  as  a  writer  of  the  Gazette,  and 
"M  office  of  geritleman  waiter  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
'^orge.  His  second  wife  brought  him  a  fortune  too.  But 
t  IS  melancholy  to   relate,   that  with   these  houses  and 
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chariots  and  liorses  and  income,  the  Captain  was  constantly 
in  want  of  money,  for  which  his  beloved  bride  was  a.skirm 
as  constantly.  In  the  course  of  a  few  pages  we  begin  i, 
find  the  shoemaker  calling  for  raon^y,  and  some  directions 
from  the  Captain,  who  has  not  thirty  pounds  to  spare. 
He  sends  his  wife,  '  the  beautifuUest  object  in  the  world,' 
as  he  calls  her,  and  evidently  in  re^ily  to  applications  of 
her  own,  which  have  gone  the  way  of  all  waste  paper,  and 
lighted  Dick's  pipes,  which  were  smoked  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago — he  sends  his  wife  now  a  guinea,  tlie,i 
a  half -guinea,  then  a  couple  of  guineas,  then  half  a  pound 
of  tea  ;  and  again  no  money  and  no  tea  at  all,  but  a  promise 
that  his  darling  Prue  shall  have  some  in  a  day  or  two: 
or  a  request,  perhaps,  that  she  will  send  over  his  night- 
gown and  shaving-plate  to  the  temporary  lodging  where 
the  nomadic  captain  is  lying,  hi  iden  from  the  bailitfs.  Oh 
that  a  Christian  hero  and  late  captain  in  Lucas's  should 
be  afraid  of  a  dirty  sheriff's  officer  !  That  the  pink  and 
pride  of  chivalry  should  turn  pale  before  a  writ !  It  stands 
to  record  in  poor  Dick's  own  handwriting  ;  the  (jueer 
collection  is  preserved  at  the  British  Museum  to  this  present 
day  ;  that  the  rent  of  the  nuptial  house  in  Jermyn  Street, 
sacred  to  unutterable  tenderness  and  Prue,  and  three  doors 
from  Bury  Street,  was  not  paid  until  after  the  landlord 
had  put  in  an  execution  on  Captain  Steele's  furniture. 
Addison  sold  the  house  and  furniture  at  Hampton,  and, 
after  ded  icting  the  sum  in  which  his  incorrigible  friend  was 
indebted  to  him,  handed  over  the  residue  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  to  poor  Dick,  who  wasn't  in  the  least  angry  at 
Addison's  summary  proceeding,  and  I  dare  say  was  very 
glad  of  any  sale  or  execution,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
give  him  a  little  ready  money.  Having  a  small  house  in 
Jermyn  Street  for  which  he  couldn't  pay,  and  a  country 
house  at  Hampton  on  which  he  had  borrowed  money, 
nothing  must  content  Captain  Dick  but  the  taking,  in  1712. 
a  much  finer,  larger,  and  grander  house,  in  Bloomsbury 
Square  ;  where  his  unhappy  landlord  got  no  better  satis- 
faction than  his  friend  in  St.  James's,  and  where  it  is 
recorded  that  Dick,  giving  a  grand  entertainment,  had 
a  half-dozen  queer-looking  fellows  in  livery  to  wait  upon 
his  noble  guests,  and  confessed  that  his  ^servants  were 
bailiffs  to  a  man.  '  I  fared  like  a  distressed  prince.'  the 
kindly  prodigal  writes,  generously  complimenting  Addi.-ion 
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for  his  assistance  in  the  Tatlrr,—'  I  fared  like  a  distressed 
prince,  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid.  I  was 
undone  by  my  auxiliary  ;  when  I  had  once  called  him  in, 
I  could  not  subsist  without  dependence  on  him.'  Poor, 
needy  Prince  of  Bloomsbi  ry  !  think  of  him  in  his  palace, 
with  his  aUies  from  Chancerj*  Lane  ominously  guarding 
iiim. 

All  sorts  of  stories  are  told  indicative  of  his  recklessness 
?nd  his  good  humour.  One  narrated  by  Dr.  Hoadly  is 
exceedingly  characteristic  ;  it  shows  the  'life  of  the  time  : 
and  our  poor  friend  very  weak,  but  very  kind  both  in  and 
out  of  his  cups. 

'  My  father  '  (says  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  the  bishop's  son)— 

when  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was,  by  invitation,  present  at 
one  of  the  Whig  meetings,  held  at  the  "  Trumpet",  in  Shire 
Lane,  when  Sir  Richard,  in  his  zeal,  rather  exposed  him- 
self, having  the  double  duty  of  the  day  upon  him,  as  well 
to  celebrate  the  immortal  memory  of  King  William,  it  being 
the  4th  of  November,  as  to  drink  his  friend  Addison  up 
to  conversation  pitch,  whose  phlegmatic  constitution  was 
hardly  warmed  for  society  by  that  time.  Steele  was  not 
fit  for  it.  Two  remarkable  circumstances  happened,  John 
Sly,  the  hatter  of  facetious  memory,  was  in  the  house  ; 
and  John,  pretty  mellow,  took  it  into  his  head  to  come 
into  the  company  on  his  knees,  with  a  tankard  of  ale  in 
his  hand  to  drink  off  to  the  immortal  memory,  and  to  return 
in  the   same   manner.     Steele,    sitting   next    my    father, 

aispered  him— "  Do  laugh.  It  is  humanity  to  laugh."  Sir 
Richard,  in  the  evening,  being  too  much  in  the  same  con- 
dition, was  put  into  a  chair,  and  sent  home.  Nothing 
would  serve  him  but  being  carried  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's, 
late  as  it  was.  However,  the  chairmen  carried  him  home, 
and  got  him  upstairs,  when  his  great  complaisance  would 
«ait  on  them  downstairs,  which  he  did,  and  then  was  got 
quietly  to  bed.'  ' 

There  is  another  amusing  story  which,  I  believe,  that 
renowned  collector,  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  or  his  successors, 
liave  incorporated  into  their  work.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  at 
a  time  w  hen  he  was  much  occupied  with  theatrical  affairs, 
tuilt  himself  a  pretty  private  theatre,  and,  before  it  was 

'  Of  this  famous  Bishop,  Steele  wrote, — 

Virtue  with  so  much  ease  on  Bangor  sits, 

All  faults  he  pardons,  though  he  none  commits. 
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opened  to  his  friends  and  guests,  was  anxious  to  try  w  lietlur 
the  hall  was  well  adapted  for  hearing.     Aecoridiii^ly  lie 

E laced  himself  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  gallery,  and 
egged  the  carpenter  who  had  built  the  house  to  speak  up 
from  the  stage.  The  man  at  first  said  that  he  was  uiiacm.. 
tomed  to  public  speaking,  and  did  not  know  what  to  >av 
to  his  honour  ;  but  the  good-natured  knight  called  out  t' 
him  to  say  whatever  was  uppermost ;  and,  after  a  nioiiunt 
the  carpenter  began,  in  a  voice  perfectly  audible  :  '  Sir  | 
Richard  Steele  !  '  he  said,  '  for  three  months  past  nio  and 
my  men  has  been  a-working  in  this  theatre,  and  we've  nevtr 
seen  the  colour  of  your  honour's  money  :  we  will  be  vtn 
much  obliged  if  you'll  pay  it  directly,  for  until  you  do  Wf 
won't  drive  in  another  nail.'  Sir  Richard  said  tliiit  li;> 
friend's  elocution  was  perfect,  but  that  he  didn't  like  li- 
subject  much. 

The  great  charm  of  Steele's  \\Titing  is  its  naturalness. 
He  wrote  so  quickly  and  carelessly,  that  he  was  furccd  to 
make  the  reader  his  confidant,  and  had  not  the  titnc  i«. 
deceive  him.  He  had  a  small  share  of  book-learning,  but 
a  vast  acquaintance  with  the  world.  He  had  kno\\  n  iiuii  j 
and  taverns.  He  had  lived  with  gownsmen,  with  trooper?,  ] 
with  gentleman  ushers  of  the  Court,  with  men  and  women 
of  fashion  ;  with  authors  and  wits,  with  the  inmates  of  \\\f 
spunging-houses,  and  with  the  frequenters  of  all  the  clu'os 
and  coffee-houses  in  the  town.  He  was  liked  in  all  companv 
because  he  liked  it  ;  and  you  like  to  see  his  enjoyment  as 
you  like  to  see  the  glee  of  a  box  full  of  children  at  tl  e  | 
pantomime.  He  was  not  of  those  lonely  ones  of  the  earth 
whose  greatness  obliged  them  to  be  solitary  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  admired,  I  think,  more  than  any  man  who  ever 
wrote  ;  and  full  of  hearty  applause  and  sympathy,  wir.s 
upon  you  by  calling  you  to  share  his  delight  and  godd 
humour.  His  laugh  rings  through  the  whole  hou.so.  He 
must  have  been  invaluable  at  a  tragedy,  and  have  cried 
as  much  as  the  most  tender  young  lady  in  the  boxes.  He 
has  a  relish  for  beauty  and  goodness  wherever  he  meets  it. 
He  admired  Shakespeare  affectionately,  and  more  than  anv 
man  of  his  time  ;  and,  according  to  his  generous  expan<iv;^ 
nature,  called  upon  all  his  company  to  like  what  he  liked  j 
himself.  He  did  not  damn  with  faint  praise  :  he  was  in 
the  world  and  of  it ;  and  his  enjoyment  of  life  presents 
the  strangest  contrast  to  Swift's  savage  indignation  ari 
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Addison's  lonely  sorenity .»    Permit  me  to  rc«d  to  you  a  pas- 
sage from  each  writer,  curiously  indicative  of  his  peculiar 

'  Here  we  have  some  of  his  Inter  letters  :— 

TO   LADY  STEELE. 

'  Hampton  Court.  March  10,  1710-17. 
DtAB  Prue. 

'  If  you  have  written  anything  to  me  which  I  should  have 
rpceived  last  night,  I  beg  your  pardon  that  I  cannot  answer  till 
thf  ni'xt  post.  .  .  .  Your  son  at  the  present  writing  is  mighty 
«ell  employed  in  tumbling  on  the  floor  of  the  room  and  sweeping 
thi'  sand  with  a  feather.  He  grows  a  most  delightful  child,  and 
vtry  full  of  play  ,nd  spirit.  He  is  also  a  very  great  scholar :  ho 
tin  road  his  prin  er  ;  and  I  have  brought  down  my  Virgil,  Ho 
maki's  most  ehrtwd  remarks  about  the  pictures.  We  are  very 
intimate  friends  and  playfellows.  He  begins  to  bo  very  ragged  • 
inr]  I  ho|)e  I  shall  bo  pardoned  if  I  enuip  him  with  new  clothes 
aad  frocks,  or  what  Mrs.  Evans  and  I  shall  think  for  his  service.' 

TO   LADY  STEELE. 

it.      ^  „  ,     .  rt^ndated.] 

You  tell  me  you  want  a  little  flattery  from  me.  I  assure  you 
I  know  no  one  who  deserves  so  much  commendation  as  yourself. 
and  to  whom  saying  the  best  things  would  be  so  little  like  flattery! 
The  thing  speaks  for  itself,  considering  you  as  j.  very  handsome 
woman  that  loves  retirement— one  who  does  not  want  wit,  and 
vf't  IS  extremely  sincere ;  and  so  I  could  go  through  all  the  vices 
which  attend  the  good  quaUties  of  other  people,  of  which  you  are 
pwrapt.  But,  indeed,  though  you  have  every  perfection,  you  have 
an  extravagant  fault,  which  almost  frustrates  the  good  in  you  to 
m.' ;  and  that  is,  that  you  do  not  love  to  dress,  to  appear,  to  shine 
:it.  even  at  my  request,  and  to  make  me  proud  of  you,  or  rather 
'o  indulge  the  pride  I  have  that  you  are  mine.  .  .  . 

'  Your  most  affectionate,  obsequious  husband. 

'  Rich.  Steele. 

'  A  quarter  of  MoUy's  schooling  is  paid.     The  children  are  per- 
icctly  well.' 

TO   LADY  STEELE. 

'  March  20,  1717. 

MY  DETrlST  PrPE, 

'I  have  received  yours,  wherein  you  give  me  the  sensible 
Jiflliction  of  telling  me  enow  of  the  continual  pain  in  your  head.  .  . 
»'ien  I  ia^  in  your  place,  and  on  your  pillow,  I  assure  you  I  fell 
into  tears  last  night,  to  think  that  my  charming  little  insolent 
niight  be  then  awake  and  in  pain  ;  and  took  it  to  be  a  sin  to  go 
to  sleep. 

For  this  tender  passion  towards  you,  I  must  be  contented  that 
your  Prueship  will  condescend  to  call  yourself  my  well-wishe,"  .  .  .' 
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humour  :  the  subject  is  the  same,  and  the  mood  the  vfry 
gravest.  We  have  said  that  upon  all  the  actions  of  mas;. 
the  most  trifling  and  the  most  solenm,  the  humourist  tak« 
u[)on  himself  to  comment.  All  readers  of  our  old  iiutsttr. 
know  the  terrible  Unes  of  Swift,  in  which  he  hints  ut  In. 
philosophy  and  describes  the  end  of  mankind  : —  ^ 

Amazed,  confused,  its  fate  unknown. 
The  world  stood  trembling  at  Jove's  throne  ; 
While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  head. 
Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens  and  said : 

'  Offending  race  of  human  kind. 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind  ; 
You  who  through  frailty  stepped  a8id\ 
And  you  who  never  err'd  through  pride ; 
You  who  in  diflerent  sects  were  shamm'd. 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd 
(So  some  folk  told  you.  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  you). 
The  world's  toad  business  now  is  o'er, 
And  I  resent   \  our  freaks  no  more  ; 
/  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit, 
I  damn  such  fools — go,  go,  you're  bit  ! ' 

Addison,  speaking  on  the  very  same  theme,  but  wi*'' 
how  different  a  voice,  says,  in  his  famous  paper  vn  Wt^t- 
minster  Abbey  {Spectator,  No.  26)  : — '  For  my  own  part. 
though  I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  t'  ^i- 
melancholy,  and  can  therefore  take  a  view  of  nature  i,.  n*r 
deep  and  solemn  scenes  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  lie: 
most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  When  I  look  upon  tlic  tomk 
of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  within  mc  ;  when 
I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire 
goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  on  <a  tonJ- 
stone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion  ;  when  I  see  the 
tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  d 
erieving  for  those  we  must  quickly  follow.'    (I  have  owr.rf 

At  the  time  when  the  above  later  letters  were  \\Tittcn,  Ladj 
Steele  was  in  Wales,  looking  after  her  estate  there.  Steele.  ab"'j; 
this  time,  was  much  rw-cupied  with  a  prnjeet  for  eonvpying  ti-li 
alive,  by  which,  as  he  constantly  assures  his  wife,  he  Mrmly  beEeved 
he  should  make  his  fortune.     It  did  not  succeed,  however. 

Lady  Steele  died  in  December  of  the  succeeding  year.  She  lirf 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

'  Lord  Chesterfield  sends  these  verses  to  Voltaire  in  a  charac- 
teristic letter. 
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that  I  do  not  think  Addison's  heart  molted  very  much,  or 
that  he  indulj?ed  very  inordinately  in  the  '  vanity  of  griev- 
ing'.! 'When,'  he  goes  on.  "when  I  see  kings  lying  by 
those  who  deposed  them:  when  I  consider  rival  wits 
placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world 
uith  their  contests  and  disputes,— I  reflect  with  sorrow  and 
astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and 
debates  of  mankind.  And.  when  I  read  the  several  dates 
nil  the  tombs  of  some  that  died  yesterday  and  some  60()  years 
A-zo,  I  consider  that  (Jreat  Day  when  we  shall  all  of  iis  be 
lontt  inporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  together.' 

Our  third   humourist  comes  to  speak  upon  the  same 
-i'bj  You  will  have  observed  in  the  previous  extracts 

the  cteristic  humour  of  each  writer— the  subject  and 

llie  .rast— the  fact  of  Death,  and  tlu  play  of  individual 
thaiiglit,  by  which  each  comments  on  it.  and  now  hoar  the 
third  writer — death,  sorrow,  and  the  grave,  bchig  for  the 
moment  also  his  theme.  'The  first  sense  of  s.!ii(7w  I  over 
knew;  Steele  says  in  the  Tatler,  '  was  upon  the  death  of  my 
tatlior.  at  which  time  1  was  not  quite  five  years  of  age  :  but 
«as  rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  liouse  meant,  tlian 
[K)sscsis»>d  of  a  real  understanding  why  nobody  would  })lay 
with  us.  I  remember  1  went  into  the' room  where  his  body 
iiiy.  and  my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my 
haftlt'dore  in  my  hand,  and  fell  a-beating  the  coffin,  and 
lalhng  papa  ;  for,  I  know-  not  how,  I  had  some  idea  that 
iie  was  locked  up  there.  My  mother  caught  me  in  her  arms, 
and.  transported  beyond  all  patience  of  the  silent  grief  she 
wa>  before  in,  she  almost  smothered  me  in  her  embraces, 
and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  "  Papa  could  not  hear  mo, 
and  would  play  with  me  no  more  :  for  they  were  going  to 
put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  would  never  come  to  us 
Siain. '  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  noble  spirit, 
and  there  was  a  dignity  in  her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildness 
"tlur  transport,  which  methought  struck  me  with  an  instinct 
of  sorrow  that,  before  I  was  sensible  what  it  was  to  grieve, 
seized  my  very  soul,  and  has  made  pity  the  weakness  of 
my  heart  ever  since.' 

Can  there  be  three  more  characteristic  moods  of  minds 
and  men  ?  '  Fools,  do  you  know  anything  of  this  mystery  V  ' 
'ays  Swift,  stamping  on  a  grave  and  carrying  his  scorn  for 
'"inkind  actually  beyond  it.  '  Miserable,  purblind  wretches, 
"o\v  dare  you  to  pretend  to  comprehend  the  Inscrutable, 
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and  how  can  your  dim  eyes  pierce  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  yonder  boundless  heaven  ?  '  Addison,  in  a  much  kinder 
language  and  gentler  voice,  utters  much  the  same  sentiment: 
and  speaks  of  the  rivalry  of  wits,  and  the  contests  of  holy 
men,  with  the  same  sceptic  placidity.  '  Look  what  a  little 
vain  dust  we  are  ; '  he  says,  smiling  over  the  tombstones, 
and  catching,  as  is  his  wont,  quite  a  divine  effulgence  as 
he  looks  heavenward,  he  speaks  in  words  of  inspiration 
almost,  of  '  the  Great  Day,  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  con- 
temporaries, and  make  our  appearance  together '. 

The  third,  whose  theme  is  Death,  too,  and  who  will  speak 
his  word  of  moral  as  Heaven  teaches  him,  leads  you  up  to 
his  father's  coffin,  and  shows  you  his  lieautiful  mother 
weeping,  and  himself  an  unconscious  little  boy  wondering 
at  her  side.  His  own  natural  tears  flow  as  he  takes  your 
hand  and  confidingly  asks  your  sympathy.  '  See  how  good 
and  innocent  and  beautiful  women  are,'  he  says,  '  how 
tender  little  children  !  Let  us  love  these  and  one  another. 
brother — God  knows  we  have  need  of  love  and  pardon.' 
So  it  is  each  man  looks  with  his  own  eyes,  speaks  with  his 
own  voice,  and  prays  his  own  prayer. 

When  Steele  asks  your  sympathy  for  the  actors  in  that 
charming  scene  of  Love  and  Grief  and  Death,  who  can 
refuse  it  ?  One  yields  to  it  as  to  the  frank  advance  of 
a  child,  or  to  the  appeal  of  a  woman.  A  man  is  seldom 
more  manly  than  when  he  is  what  you  call  unmanned— the 
source  of  his  emotion  is  championship,  pity,  and  courage; 
the  instinctive  desire  to  cherish  those  who  are  innocent  and 
unhappy,  and  defend  those  who  are  tender  and  \\cak.  If 
Steele  is  not  our  friend  he  is  nothing.  He  is  by  no  means 
the  most  brilliant  of  wits  nor  the  deepest  of  thinkers  :  but 
he  is  our  friend  :  we  love  him,  as  children  love  their  love 
with  an  A,  because  he  is  amiable.  Who  likes  a  man  best 
because  he  is  the  cleverest  or  the  wisest  of  mankind ;  or 
a  woman  because  she  is  the  most  virtuous,  or  talks  French : 
or  plays  the  pian*^  better  than  the  rest  of  her  sex  ?  I  own 
to  liking  Dick  Steele  the  man,  and  Dick  Steele  the  author. 
much  better  than  much  better  men  and  much  better  authors. 

The  misfortune  regarding  Steele  is,  that  most  port  of  the 
company  here  present  must  take  his  amiability  upon  liear- 
say,  and  certainly  can't  make  his  intimate  acquaintance. 
Not  that  Steele  was  worse  than  his  time  ;  on  the  contrarj. 
a  far  better,  truer,  and  higher-hearted  man  than  most  who 
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lived  in  It.    But  things  were  done  in  that  society,  and  names 
were  named,  which  would  make  you  shudder  now.    What 
would  be  the  sensation  of  a  polite  youth  of  the  present  day 
if  at  a  ball  he  saw  the  young  object  of  his  affections  taking 
a  box  out  of  her  pocket  and  a  pinch  of  snuff  :  or  if  at  dinner 
by  the  charmer's  side,  she  deliberately  put  her  knife  into 
her  mouth  ?    If  she  cut  her  mother's  throat  with  it,  mamma 
would  scarcely  be  more  shocked.    I  allude  to  these  peculiari- 
ties of  bygone  times  as  an  excuse  for  my  favourite  Steele 
who  was  not  worse,  and  often  much  more  delicate  than  his 
neighbours. 

There  exists  a  curiousdocumentdescriptive  of  themanners 
of  the  last  age,  which  describes  most  minutely  the  amuse- 
ments and  occupations  of  persons  of  fashion  in  London  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  ;  the  time  of  Swift,  and 
Addison,  and  Steele. 

When  Lord  Sparkish,  Tom  Neverout,  and  Colonel  Alwit 
the  immortal  personages  of  Smft's  polite  conversation! 
came  to  breakfast  with  my  Lady  Smart,  at  eleven  o'clock 
m  the  morning,  my  Lord  Smart  was  absent  at  the  Levee. 
His  lordship  was  at  home  to  dinner  at  three  o'clock  to 
receive  his  guests  ;  and  we  may  sit  down  to  this  meal,  Hke 
the  Barmecide's,  and  see  the  fops  of  the  last  century  before 
us.  Seven  of  them  sat  down  at  dinner,  and  were  joined  by 
acountry  baronet,  who  told  them  they  kept  Court  hours. 
IJiese  persons  of  fashion  began  their  dinner  with  a  sirloin 
of  beef,  fish,  a  shoulder  of  veal,  and  a  tongue.  My  Lady 
Smart  carved  the  sirloin,  my  Lady  Answerwell  helped  the 
nsh  and  the  gallant  colonel  cut  the  shoulder  of  veal.  All 
made  a  considerable  inroad  on  the  sirloin  and  the  shoulder 
of  veal  with  the  exception  of  Sir  John,  who  had  no  appetite, 
having  already  partaken  of  a  beefsteak  and  two  mugs  of  ale, 
besides  a  tankard  of  March  beer  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of 
bed.  They  drank  claret,  which  the  master  of  the  house 
said  should  always  be  drunk  after  fish  ;  and  my  Lord  Smart 
particularly  recommended  some  excellent  cider  to  my  Lord 
feparkish,  which  occasioned  some  brilliant  remarks  from 
hat  nobleman.  When  the  host  called  for  wine,  he  nodded 
to  cue  or  other  of  his  guests,  and  said,  '  Tom  Neverout,  my 
service  to  you.' 

After  the  first  course  came  almond  pudding,  fritters, 
Which  the  colonel  took  with  his  hands  out  of  the  dish,  in 
order  to  help  the  brilliant  Miss  Notable ;    chickens,  black 
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puddings,  and  soup  ;  and  Lady  Smart,  the  elegant  mistress 
of  the  mansion,  finding  a  skewer  in  a  dish,  placed  it  in  her 
plate  with  directions  that  it  should  be  carried  down  to  the 
cook  and  dressed  for  the  cook's  own  dinner.  Wine  and 
small  beer  were  drunk  during  this  second  course  ;  and  wlien 
the  colonel  called  for  beer,  he  called  the  butler.  Friend,  and 
asked  whether  the  beer  was  good.  Various  jocular  remarks 
passed  from  the  gentlefolks  to  the  servants  ;  at  breakfast 
several  persons  had  a  word  and  a  joke  for  Mrs.  Betty,  ray 
lady's  maid,  who  warmed  the  cream  and  had  charge  of  tlie 
canister  (the  tea  cost  thirty  shillings  a  pound  in  those  days). 
When  my  Lady  Sparkish  sent  her  footman  out  to  my  Lady 
Match  to  come  at  six  o'clock  and  play  at  quadrille,  lier 
ladysliip  warned  the  man  to  follow  his  nose,  and  if  he  fell 
by  the  way  not  to  stay  to  get  up  again.  And  when  tl.e 
gentlemen  asked  the  hall-porter  if  his  lady  was  at  home, 
that  functionary  replied,  with  manly  waggishness,  '  She  was 
at  home  just  now,  but  she's  not  gone  out  yet.' 

After  the  puddings,  sweet  and  black,  the  fritters  and 
soup,  came  the  third  course,  of  which  the  chief  dish  was 
a  hot  venison  pasty,  which  was  put  before  Lord  Smart,  and 
carved  by  that  nobleman.  Besides  the  pasty,  there  was 
a  hare,  a  rabbit,  some  pigeons,  partridges,  a  goose,  and 
a  ham.  Beer  and  wine  were  freely  imbibed  during  this 
course,  the  gentlemen  always  pledging  somebody  with  even 
glass  which  they  drank  ;  and  by  this  time  the  conversation 
between  Tom  Neverout  and  Miss  Notable  had  grown  so 
brisk  and  lively,  that  the  Derbyshire  baronet  began  to  think 
the  young  gentlewoman  was  Tom's  sweetheart ;  on  whicli 
Miss  remarked,  that  she  loved  Tom  '  like  pie'.  After  the 
goose,  some  of  the  gentlemen  took  a  dram  of  brandy, '  whicli 
was  very  good  for  the  wholesomes,'  Sir  John  said  ;  and 
now  having  had  a  tolerably  substantial  dinner,  honest  Lord 
Smart  bade  the  butler  bring  up  the  great  tankard  full  of 
October  to  Sir  John.  The  great  tankard  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  and  mouth  to  mouth,  but  when  pressed  by 
the  noble  host  upon  the  gallant  Tom  Neverout,  he  said, 
'  No  faith,  my  lord,  I  like  youi  wine,  and  won't  put  a  churl 
upon  a  gentleman.  Your  honour's  claret  is  good  enough 
for  me.'  And  so,  the  dinner  over,  the  host  said,  '  Hang 
saving,  bring  us  up  a  ha'porth  of  cheese.' 

The  cloth  was  now  taken  away,  and  a  bottle  of  burgundy 
was  set  down,  of  which  the  ladies  were  invited  to  partake 
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before  they  went  to  their  tea.     Wlien  they  withdrew    the 
gentlemen  promised  to  join  them  in  an  hour  •  fresh  bottles 
were  brought,  the  '  dead  men  ',  meaning  the  empty  bottles 
removed;   and  '  D'you  hear,  John  ?   bring  clean  glasses'' 

•"^j  °  T.n  ,  *''*  ^^^^-  ^^  "'^"^^  ^^®  gallant  Colonel  Alwit 
said,  1 11  keep  my  glass  ;  for  wine  is  the  best  liquor  to 
wash  glasses  in.' 

After  an  hour  the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies,  and  then 
they  all  sat  and  played  quadrille  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
niornmg,  when  the  chairs  and  the  flambeaux  came  and 
this  noble  company  went  to  bed.  * 

Such  were  manners  six  or  seven  score  years  ago.    I  draw 
no  mfcrenc^  from  this  queer  picture— let  all  morahsts  here 
present  deduce  their  own.     Fancy  the  moral  condition  of 
that  society  in  which  a  lady  of  fashion  joked  v^•ith  a  footman 
and  carved  a  great  shoulder  of  veal,  and  provided  besides 
a  sirlom,  a  goose,  hare,  ral  ;»it,  chickens,  partridges   black- 
puddings,  and  a  ham  for  a  dinner  for  eight  Christians'.  WTiat 
-what  could  have  been  the  condition  of  that  pohte  world 
in  which  people  openly  ate  goose  after  almond  pudding 
and  took  their  soup  in  the  middle  of  dinner  ?     Fancy  a 
colonel  in  the  Guards  putting  his  hand  into  a  dish  of  beignets 
dabncot,   and   h  Iping   his  neighbour,   a   young  lady  du 
motidc !    Fancy  a  noble  lord  calling  out  to  the  serv-ants 
before  the  ladies  at  his  table,   'Hang  expense,  bring  us 
a  ha  porth  of    cheese  !  '      Such  were  the  ladies  of    St. 
James's— such  A\ere  the  frequenters  of  Wliite's  Chocolate- 
house,  when  S  .vift  used  to  visit  it,  and  Steele  described  it 
as  the  centre  of  pleasure,  gallantry,  and  entertainment, 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  ! 

Dennis,  who  ran  amuck  at  the  literary  society  of  his  day 
falls  foul  of  poor  Steele,  and  thus  depicts  him,—'  Sir  John 

Mgar,  of  the  county  of  in  Ireland,  is  of  a  middle 

stature,  broad  shoulders,  thick  legs,  a  shape  hke  the  picture 
of  somebody  over  a  farmer's  chimney— a  short  chii.,  a  short 
nose,  a  short  forehead,  a  broad,  flat  face,  and  a  dusky 
countenance.  Yet  with  such  a  face  and  such  a  shape,  he 
discovered  at  sixty  that  he  took  himself  for  a  beauty,  and 
appeared  to  be  more  mortified  at  being  told  that  he  was 
ugly,  than  he  was  by  any  reflection  made  upon  his  honour 
or  understanding. 

We  IS  a  gentleman  born,  witness  himself,  of  very  honour- 
able family  ;  certainly  of  a  very  ancient  one,  for  liis  ancestors 
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flourished  in  Tipperary  long  before  the  EngUsh  ever  set  foot 
in  Ireland.  He  has  testimony  of  this  more  authentic  than 
the  Heralds'  Office,  or  any  human  testimony.  For  God  has 
marked  him  more  abundantly  than  he  did  Cain,  and  I 
stamped  his  native  country  on  his  face,  his  understanding,  I 
his  writings,  his  actions,  his  passions,  and,  above  all,  his 
vanity.  The  Hibernian  brogue  is  still  upon  all  these,  though 
long  habit  and  length  of  days  have  worn  it  oS  his  tongue.' ' 
Although  this  portrait  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  was 
neither  the  friend  of  Steele  nor  of  any  other  man  alive,  yet 

'  Steele  replied  to  Dennis  in  an  Anstver  to  a  Whimsical  Pamphid, 
called  '  The  Character  of  Sir  John  Edgar '.     What  Steele  had  to  say  | 
against  the  cross-grained  old  Critic  discovers  a  great  deal  of  humour'; 

'  Thou  never  didst  let  the  sun  into  thy  garret,  for  fmr  he  should  i 
bring  a  bailiff  along  with  him.  ... 

'  Your  years  are  about  sixty-five,  an  ugly,  vinegar  face,  that  if 
you  had  any  command  you  would  be  obeyed  out  of  fear,  from 
your  ill-nature  pictured  there  ;  not  from  any  other  motive.  Your 
height  is  about  some  five  feet  five  inches.  You  see  I  can  give 
your  exaflt  measure  as  well  as  if  I  had  taken  your  dimension  witi 
a  good  cudgel,  which  I  promise  you  to  do  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  [ 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  you.  .  .  . 

'  Your  doughty  paunch  stands  before  you  like  a  firkin  of  butter, 
and  your  duck-legs  seem  to  be  cast  for  carr3riag  burdens. 

'Thy  works  are  libels  upon  others,  and  satires  upon  thyself;! 
and  while  they  bark  at  men  of  sense,  call  him  knave  and  fool  that 
wrote  them.     Thou  hast  a  great  antipathy  to  thy  own  species; 
and  hatest  the  sight  of  a  fool  but  in  thy  glass.' 

Steele  had  been  kind  to  Dennis,  and  once  got  arrested  on  account 
of  a  pecuniary  service  which  he  did  hhn.    When  John  heard  of  the  I 
fact — '  'Sdeath  ! '  cries  John  ;    '  why  did  not  he  keep  out  of  the  1 
waj'  as  I  did  ?  ' 

The  Answer  concludes  by  mentioning  that  Gibber  had  offered  | 
Ten  Pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  authorship  of  Dennis's  pa 
phlet ;   on  which,  says  Steele, — 

'  I  am  only  sorry  he  has  offered  so  much,  because  the  ^u^n^ieii'l 
part  would  have  over- valued  his  whole  carcass.  But  I  know  the 
fellow  that  he  keeps  to  give  answers  to  his  creditors  will  betray 
him  ;  for  he  gave  me  his  word  to  bring  oflBcers  on  the  top  of  the 
house  that  should  make  a  hole  through  the  ceiling  of  his  garret, 
and  so  bring  him  to  the  punishment  he  deserves.  Some  people 
think  this  expedient  out  of  the  way.  and  that  he  woiild  make  his 
escape  upon  hearing  the  least  noise.  I  say  so  too ;  but  it  takes 
him  up  half  an  hour  every  night  to  fortify  himself  with  his  old 
hair  trunk,  two  or  three  j  Int-stools,  and  some  other  lumber,  whioh 
he  ties  together  with  cords  so  fast  that  it  takes  him  up  the  same  | 
time  in  the  morning  to  release  himself.' 
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there  is  a  dreadful  resemblance  to  the  oricinal  Jn  ih.  o- 
and  exaggerated  traits  of  the  caricatuTand  everybX 
who  knows  him  must  recogmze  Dick  Steele  Dick  let  about 
almost  all  the  undertak  ngs  of  his  lifp  vL-itu-}^ 
means,  and  as  he  took  andfurnLhed  Itule^iSltlZn^ 
generous  mtentions  towards  his  fripnH«  fvL  I  !  "^?^^ 
gallantly  towards  his  wife  and  wT?J'  *^^'"°«*  *^"der 
fhat  helad  not  where^irhal  to^p:;'^ket'nttj^ 
day  came,-so  in  his  life  he  prJpo^sed  t^Lself  tSfm^^^^^ 

;r;gL:ts;^;i^^ 

TdSf^o^u^rci:^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Dick's  money  /as  not  forthrLT„r  ?''''"''''"-P<'»'' 
..lied  jvith  f  litUe  bSl,  Mckrd7a  shuX"  ^rS 
he  could  not  see  her  that  mornine  hivinrr  o  u  ^^^"^®/"a<^ 
being  tipsy  overnight ;  or'Terste'r  D^ty  r:±^^^ 
oor  ;vjth  h,s  account,  Dick  was  absent  and Totreadv  to 
pay.  He  was  shirking  at  the  tavern  •  orh«H««i^^       *-^, 

»  Wmg,  or  ,yorse  than  in  hiding,  in  the  4k-up  hou  * 
0  er  Trtht   and  ",  "IT  't'"'  "  PMonthro^ist-for 

Mgion  which  he  ^do?ed  and  which  he  had' off  "/^ 

iden  ^or  w^nTnf        ^^  P^^^"^"^  ^^^^^  them  up  from 

nrex  rn  !P    ^  promise,  and  are  never  angry,  or  idle 

'^^    deSd'fo^""'?-  J^"r  '''  "^  ^'^^"^bJ;s  in  our 
-cid  W^^^^^^^^  ^"^"^'  ^"^  affections,  and  now 

"'ere  are  no Tl       '  T'lT^  ^"^  ^^^"^  ^"  possession. 
J^  are  no  httle  sms,  shabby  peccadilloes,  inTportunate 
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remembrances,  or  disappointed  holders  of  our  promises  to 
reform,  hovering  at  our  steps,  or  knocking  at  our  door  !  Of  1 
course  not.  We  are  living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
poor  Dick  Steele  stumbled  and  got  up  again,  and  got  into 
fail  and  out  again,  and  sinned  and  repented  ;  and  loved 
and  suffered  ;  and  lived  and  died  scores  of  years  ago.  Peact  | 
be  with  him  !  Let  us  think  gently  of  one  who  was  so  gentle : 
let  us  speak  kindly  of  one  whose  own  breast  exuberated 
with  human  kindness. 


■HBBWW^B" 
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LECTURE  THE  FOURTH 

PRIOR,  GAY,   AND  POPE 

Matthew  Prior  was  one  of  those  famous  and  luckv  wits 
)f  the  auspicious  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  whose  name  it 
)ehoves  us  not  to  pass  over.  Mat  was  a  world-philosopher 
Df  no  small  genius,  good  nature,  and  acumen.^    He  loved, 

'  Gay  calls  him-' Dear  Prior  .  .  .  beloved  by  every  muse '.- 
Mr.  Pope  3  Welcome  from  Greece. 

Swift  and  Prior  were  very  intimate,  and  he  is  frequently  men- 
lioned  in  the  Journal  to  Stella.  '  Mr.  Prior,'  says  Swift  '  walks 
to  make  himself  fat,  and  I  to  keep  myself  down.  ...  We  often 
talk  round  the  park  together.'  "c  uii«i 

^Q  Swift's  works  there  is  a  curious  tract  called  Remarks  on  the 

ara^ters  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne  [Scott's  edition,  vol.  xiil. 

le  Remarks  are  not  by  the  Dean;  but  at  the  end  of  each  is 
in  addition  m  »tahcs  from  his  hand,  and  these  are  always  charac 
kns  ic.  Thus,  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  adds,  ^^Detestably 
ovetous:  &c.     Prior  is  thus  noticed—  «^««wy 

'Matthew  Prior,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Trade. 
'On  the  Queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  continued  in 
» office;  ,s  very  well  at  Court  with  the  ministry,  and  is  an  entire 
freature  of  my  Lord  Jersey's,  whom  he  supports  by  his  advice  • 
Nne  of  the  best  poets  in  England,  but  very  facetious  in  conversa* 
non.  A  thin,  hollow-looked  man,  turned  of  40  years  old.  This 
^  near  the  'ruth. 

Yet  counting  as  far  as  to  fifty  his  years. 

His  virtues  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are, 
High  hope.o  he  conceived  and  he  smothered  great  fears. 
I        In  a  life  party-coloured— half  pleasure,  half  care. 
Not  to  business  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a  slave. 

He  strove  to  make  interest  and  freedom  agree, 
in  public  employments  industriou    and  grave. 

And  alnne  with  his  friends,  Luia,  how  merry  was  he! 
Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot, 

Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust ; 
And  whirled  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  turned  about, 

He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust. 
Pkiob's  Potms.    ['For  my  own  monument.'] 
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he  drank,  he  sang.  He  describes  himself,  in  one  of  his 
lyrics,  '  in  a  little  Dutch  chaise  on  a  Saturday  night ;  on 
his  left  hand  his  Horace,  and  a  friend  on  his  right,'  going 
out  of  town  from  the  Hague  to  pass  that  evening  and  the 
ensuing  Sunday,  boozing  at  a  Spielhaus  with  his  com- 
panions, perhaps  bobbing  for  perch  in  a  Dutch  canal,  and 
noting  down,  in  a  strain  and  with  a  grace  not  unworthy  of  his 
Epicurean  master,  the  charms  of  his  idleness,  his  retreat, 
and  his  Batavian  Chloe.  A  vintner's  son  in  Whitehall,  and 
a  distinguished  pupil  of  Busby  of  the  Rod,  Prior  attracted 
some  notice  by  writing  verses  at  St.  John's  College.  Cam 
bridge,  and,  coming  up  to  town,  aided  Montague  ^  in  an 
attack  on  the  noble  old  EngHsh  lion  John  Dryden,  in 
ridicule  of  whose  work.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  he  brought 
out  that  remarkable  and  famous  burlesque.  The  Town  ami 
Country  Mouse.  Aren't  you  all  acquainted  with  it  ':  Have 
you  not  all  got  it  by  heart  ?  What !  have  you  never  heard 
of  it  ?  See  what  fame  is  made  of  I  The  wonderful  part 
<^f  the  satire  was,  that,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  Tk 
Town  and  Country  Mouse,  Matthew  Prior  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy  at  the  Hague  !  I  believe  it  is  dancing. 
rather  than  singing,  which  distinguishes  the  young  English 
diplo  '  ts  of  the  present  day;  and  have  seen  them  in 
various  parts  perform  that  part  of  their  duty  very  finely. 
In  Prior's  time  it  appears  a  different  accomplishment  led 
to  preferment.  Could  you  WTite  a  copy  of  Alcaics  ?  that 
was  the  question.  Could  you  turn  out  a  neat  epigram  or 
t  wo  ?  Could  you  compose  The  Toum  and  Country  Mouse '. 
It  is  manifest  that,  by  the  possession  of  this  faculty,  the 
most  difficult  treaties,  the  laws  of  foreign  nations,  and  the 
interests  of  our  own,  are  easily  understood.  Prior  rose  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  said  good  things  that  proved 
his  sense  and  his  spirit.  Wlien  the  apartments  at  Versailles 
were  shown  to  him,  with  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV  painted 
on  the  walls,  and  Prior  was  asked  whether  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  England  had  any  such  decorations,  '  The  monu- 

^  '  They  joined  to  produce  a  parody,  entitled  Tht  Tovm  an^ 
CvurUry  Mouse,  part  of  which  Mr.  Bayes  is  supposed  to  gratiK 
his  old  friends  Smart  and  Johnson,  by  repeating  to  them.  The 
piece  is  therefore  founded  upon  the  twice-told  jest  of  the  Re- 
hearsal. .  .  .  There  is  nothing  new  or  original  in  the  idea.  .  •  • 
In  this  piece,  Prior,  though  the  younger  man,  seems  to  have  had 
by  far  the  largest  share.' — Scott's  Dryden,  vol.  i,  p.  330. 
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ments  of  my  master's  actions.'  Mat  said,  of  William,  uhom 
he  cordially  revered,  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  except  in 
his  own  house.  Bravo.  xMat !  Prior  rose'to  be  full  ambas- 
sador at  Pans.i  where  he  somehow  was  cheated  out  of  his 
ambassad-nal  plate  ;  and  in  a  heroic  poem,  addressed  bv 
him  to  her  late  lamented  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  Mat  makes 
some  magmficent  allusions  to  these  dishes  and  spoons  of 
which  Fate  had  deprived  him.  All  that  he  wants;  he  savs 
IS  her  Majesty  s  picture  ;   without  that  he  can't  be  happy! 

^ee.  gracious  Anne,  thee  present  I  adore- 

Thee,  Queen  of  Peaee.  if  Time  and  Fate  have  powor 

Higher  to  raise  the  glories  of  thy  reign. 

In  words  sublimer  and  a  nobler  strain 

May  future  bards  the  mighty  theme  rehearse. 

Here,  Stator  Jove,  and  Phoebus,  king  of  verap 

The  votive  tablet  I  suspend. 

With  that  word  the  poem  stops  abruptly.  The  votive 
tablet  IS  suspended  for  ever  like  Mahomet's  coffin  News 
came  that  the  queen  was  dead.  Stator  Jove,  and  Phoebus 
king  of  verse,  were  left  there,  hovering  to  this  dav  over 
the  votive  tablet.  The  picture  was  never  got  an v' more 
than  tlie  spoons  and  dishes— the  inspiration  ceased— the 
verses  were  not  wanted— the  ambassador  vasn't  wanted 
Poor  Mat  was  recalled  from  his  embassy,  suffered  disgrace 
aong  with  his  patrons,  lived  under  a  sort  of  cloud  ever 
after,  and  disappeared  in  Essex.  When  deprived  of  all 
his  pensions  and  emoluments,   the  hearty  and  generous 

;u  u  1/®"^'°".^  ^™-    '^^y  P^^-y^  for  gallant  stakes- 
the  bold  men  of  those  days— and  lived  and  gave  splendidlv 
Johnson  quotes  from  Spence  a  legend,  that  Prior,  after 
spending  an  evening  with  Harley,  St.  John,  Pope,  and  S«ift, 

JsJ^*^  T^  *°  have  been  in  the  same  commission  with  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  but  that  that  nobleman,'  says  Johnson.  '  refused 
0  be  associated  with  one  so  meanly  bom.  Prior  therefore  con- 
tmued  to  act  without  a  title  till  the  duke's  return  next  vear  to 
tngiand.and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  ambassador.' 
Epitl  h  _         thinking  of  slights  of  this  sort  when  he  WTote  his 

Nobles  and  heralds  by  your  leave. 

Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Pricr, 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve  ; 
Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  claim  higlier  ? 
But,  in  this  ca.se.  the  old  prejudice  got  the  better  of  the  old  joke. 
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would  go  off  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  a  couple  of  friends  of 
his,  ^  soldier  and  his  wife,  in  Long  Acre.  Those  who  havf 
not  read  his  late  excellency's  poems  should  be  warned  that 
they  smack  not  a  little  of  the  conversation  of  his  Long 
Acre  friends.  Johnson  speaks  slightingly  of  his  lyrics- 
but  with  due  deference  to  the  great  Samuel,  Prior's  seem 
to  me  amongst  the  easiest,  the  richest,  the  most  charminelv 
humorous  of  English  lyrical  poems.*  Horace  is  always 
in  his  mind,  and  his  song,  and  his  philosophy,  his  good 
sense,  his  happy  easy  turns  and  melody,  his  loves,  and  his 
Epicureanism,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  that  most  delight- 
ful and  accomplished  master.  In  reading  his  works,  one 
is  struck  with  their  modern  air,  as  well  as  by  their  happy 
similarity  to  the  songs  of  the  charming  owner  of  the  Sabine 
farm.  In  his  verses  ac'dressed  to  Halifax,  he  says,  writing 
of  that  endless  theme  to  poets,  the  vanity  of  human  wishes- 

So  when  in  fevered  dreams  we  sink, 
And,  waking,  taste  what  we  desire. 
The  real  draught  but  feeds  the  fire, 

The  dream  is  better  than  the  drink. 


His  epigrams  have  the  genuine  sparkle : 

The  Remedy  worse  tu.\:<  the  Disease. 
I  sent  for  Radcliff ;    was  so  ill. 

That      her  doctors  gave  me  over : 
He  felt     /  pulse,  prescribed  a  pill, 
And      was  likely  to  recover. 

But  w  .en  the  wit  began  to  wheeze. 
And  wine  had  warmed  the  politician. 

Cured  yesterday  of  my  disease, 
I  died  last  night  of  my  physician. 

Yes,  every  poet  is  a  fool ; 

By  demonstration  Ned  can  show  it ; 
Happy  could  Ned's  inverted  rule 

Prove  every  fool  to  be  a  poet. 

On  his  death-bed  poor  Lubin  lies, 

His  spouse  is  in  despair  ; 
With  frequent  sob.-  and  mutual  .sighs, 

They  both  express  their  care. 

A  different  cause,  says  Parson  Sly, 
The  same  effect  may  give ; 

Poor  Lubib  fears  that  he  shall  die. 
His  wife  that  he  mav  live. 
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Our  hopes  like  towering  falcons  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  height : 
To  stand  aloof  and  view  the   iight. 

Is  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game. 

VVould  not  you  fancy  tliat  a  poet  of  our  own  days  was 
singing  ?  and,  in  the  verses  of  Chloe  weeping  and  reproach- 
ing him  for  his  inconstancy,  where  he  says 

The  God  of  us  verse-men,  you  know,  child,  the  Sun, 
How  after  his  journey,  he  sets  up  his  rest. 

If  at  morning  o'er  earth  'tis  his  fancy  to  run. 
At  night  he  declines  on  his  Thetis's  breast. 

So.  when  I  am  wearied  with  "wandering  all  day. 
To  thee,  my  delight,  in  the  evening  I  come : 

No  matter  what  beauties  I  saw  in  my  way  • 
They  were  but  my  visits,  but  thou  art  my  home ! 

Then  finish,  dear  Chloe,  this  pastoral  war. 
And  let  us  like  Horace  and  Lydia  agree ; 

For  thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her. 
As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me. 

If  Prior  read  Horace,  did  not  Thomas  Moore  study  Prior  * 
Love  and  pleasure  find  singers  in  all  days.     Roses  are  al ways 
blowing  and  fading— to-day  as  in  that  pretty  time  wlien 
Frior  sang  of  them,  and  of  Chloe  lamenting  their  decay- 
She  sighed,  she  smiled,  and  to  the  flowers 

Pointing,  the  lovely  moialist  said  ; 
See,  friend,  in  some  few  leisure  hours. 
See  yonder  what  a  change  is  made  ! 
Ah,  me  !    the  blooming  pride  of  May, 

And  that  of  Beauty  are  but  one : 
At  mom  both  flourisht,  bright  and  gay. 
Both  fade  at  evening,  pale  and  gone. 

'^t_^a'wn  poor  Stella  danced  and  sung. 
The  amorous  youth  around  her  bowed. 

At  night  her  fatal  knell  was  rung ; 
I  saw,  and  kissed  her  in  her  shroud. 

Such  as  she  is  who  died  to-day. 

Such  I,  alas,  may  be  to-morrow : 
Go,  Damon,  bid  the  Muse  display 

The  justice  of  thy  Chloe's  sorrow. 

Damon's  knell  was  rung  in  1721.    May  his  turf  lie  hghtly 
™  mm  !    Bern  stt  propitius  huic  potatori,  as  Walter  de 
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Mapes  sang.*     Perhap-s  Samuel  Juhnson,  \vh«)  Hjjokf  sli.ht. 
ingly  of  Prior'.s  verses,  enjoyed  them  more  il»an  hv  wi, 

'    PRIOH  TO   SIH    THOMAS    HANMER 

•  Aug.   4,   171  CI. 

•  Dear  Sib, 

'  Friendship  may  Hve,  I  grant  you,  without  being  fed  aud 
cherii^hed  by  correspond'-nce ;  but  with  that  additional  U-nftit 
I  am  of  opinion  it  will  look  mure  cheerful  and  thrive  better :  for 
in  this  case,  as  in  K  v<-.  though  >  man  is  sure  of  his  own  con-staiK  v, 
yet  his  happiness  depends  a  j^ood  deal  upon  the  sentiments  • 
vit'-ther,  and  whiie  you  and  Chloe  are  alive,  'tis  not  r>nough  tli 
1  love  you  both,  exi  opt  I  am  sure  you  both  love  me  again ;  atw 
HS  one  of  her  scrawls  fortiHes  my  mind  more  against  affliction  than 
all  Epictetus,  with  Simplicius's  comments  into  the  b;irgain,  xj 
your  single  letter  gave  me  more  real  pleasure  than  all  he  works 
of  Hato.  ...  I  must  return  my  answer  to  your  very  kirn;  (luestinn 
concerning  my  health.  The  Bath  waters  have  done  a  t''>od  deal 
towards  the  recovery  of  it,  and  the  great  specific,  ('iif)e  i  filmlhw: 
will,  I  think,  confirm  it.  Upon  this  head  I  must  tell  yon  that  my 
mare  Betty  grows  blind,  and  may  one  day,  b\  breaking  ;  ly  mx'k, 
perfect  my  cure  :  if  at  Rixham  fair  any  pretty  nagg  that  i-  >>etwefn 
thirteen  and  fourteen  hands  presented  himselt.  and  you  ,v   uki  ''f 

E leased  to  purchase  him  for  me,  on\'  of  your  servants  might  ridi- 
im  to  Euston,  and  I  might  receive  him  there.  This,  air.  is  just 
as  such  a  thing  happens.  If  you  hear,  too,  of  a  Welch  widi«. 
with  a  good  jointure,  that  has  her  goings  and  is  not  very  sknu>h. 
pray,  be  pleased  to  cast  your  eye  on  her  for  m^  too.  ^'ou  s»r. 
air,  the  great  trust  I  repose  in  your  skill  .md  honour,  when  I  dar^ 
put  two  such  commissions  in  your  hand.  .  .  ." — The  Hannur  Cirr-- 
spondence,  p.  120. 

FBUH    .\IK     PBIOK. 

*  Paris,  l8t-12th  May.  ITU 
'  My  ueab  Lord  and  Fk  end, 

'  Matthew  never  had  so  great  occasion  to  write  a  word  t" 
Henry  as  now :  it  is  noist-d  here  rhat  I  am  .soon  to  return  Th- 
question  that  I  wish  I  could  answer  to  the  many  t!iat  a-sk.  anu  i 
our  friend  Colbert  de  Torcy  (to  whom  I  made  your  cDniiilinipntJ 
in  the  manner  you  commanded)  is,  What  is  done  for  me:  1  to 
what  I  am  recalled  ?  It  may  look  like  a  bagatelle,  what  i«  ti 
become  of  a  philosopher  like  me  ?  but  it  is  not  such  :  »ha!  i- 1" 
become  of  a  person  who  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen,  ana  ^ent 
hither  as  intrusted,  in  the  ii.idst  of  a  war,  with  what  the  Qu-en 
de.j.igned  should  rrs.ike  the  !m»;i!^r  ;  ri-^iirninc  with  thf  T.f)rf!  RoliiJ- 
broke,  me  of  the  greatest  men  in  England,  and  one  of  thi  tine-' 
heads  ii.  Europe  (as  they  say  here,  if  true  or  not,  nimprff) :  iiivim 
been  left  by  him  in  the  grc.ifest  ch^  -ter  (that  of  H  MajeMV! 
Plenipountiary).  exerci-ing  lat  \hi  oi  conjointly  with  the  Ouk^ 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  solely  at  hi-  departure  ;  having  here  r-x-ei 
more  distinguished  honour  than   ^:  y  minister,  except  m  .m' 
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I  "'"i?^  ^^i"''"'     J}"^  «'«*  moralist  had  studied  thrm  as  well 

I  as  Mr.  Thoma«  Moore,  and  defended  them,  and  showed 

vador.  fvcr  did,  and  some  which  were  never  ffiven  tn  .n^    k..» 

uho  had  that  character;    having  had^all'Ih"  fSJ°tha7;ou  d 

U.  expected,  havmg  (God  be  thanked  !)  spared  no  pains,  at  a  time 

u  en  at  home  the  peace  «  voted  safe  and  honourkble-at  a     me 

.hen  the  Earl  of  Oxford  «  Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord  Bolingbrr 

First  .Voretary  of  State  ?  This  unfortunate  person.  I  say.  neXt^ 

I t.r«ot    unnamed  to  anything  tha»  may  speak  th;  QuSn  satTsfa^ 

uitli  his  Hervices,  or  his  friends  concerned  a*  to  his  fortune 

Mr.  de  Torcy  put  me  quite  out  of  countenitnce.  the  ether  day 
I  ]  ^^  ^    i*n*r,"?'''*  ",®,  *^^P^'  *''*n  «^ef    J'd  the  ,  ruelty  of 

t^l'lt^f  ^"^"fc  ft  "**^  ^^  *""'*'  ^ite  to  Robin  and 
Harry  akut  me.     God  forb.d.  ray  |..rd,  that  I  should  ne.  <1  any 

S"  ;'?^T'"'"'  "■".Tl^he  Iea8'  t<  any  Frenchman  living. 
t^idf^  the  d.-ency  of   U-haviour  and  the  returns  of    common 

"l]y.  Vt  '•'•y  '."'"  *°  8"  *°  ^""^  "'  others  th  t  1  am  to  be 
added  to  the  ommis.^  oners  for  settling  the  commerce.  In  all 
^a*e8  I  am  ready,  but  m  he  meantime,  die  aliquid  d,  tribus  capellis. 
.Vither  ..f  these  two  arc.  I  presume,  honours  or  --.wards,  neither 
(T  them  (let  me  say  to  my  dear  Lord   Bolingbro  ...  and  let  him 

t  WhiS^""  i,""^^'  '''t •''¥!.  ^"'^^  ""^y  '^-^P'  to,  and  what 
!r   Whitworth    who  was  his  fellow  clerk,   ha.  (,r    may  possess. 

im  far  from  desirmg  to  lessen  the  great  merit  of  the  gentleman 

1  named,  for  I  heartily  esteem  and  love  i.im;    but         this  trade 

ours,  my  lord,  in  wliich  ^-.u  a.-     le  general,  as  v.    that  of  the 

-  Kiiery,    here  is  a  certam  right  ac(,u,r  -I  by  time  an<    ..-ng  service. 

\-i  would  do  anything  for  your  (^„  en's  service,  but  you  would 

n.t  be  COM  cnted  to  descend.  .-  kJ  1  e  degr      -d  to  a  charge,  no  way 

[proportioned  to  that  of  Secreta  v  of  Stat*       ly  more  than  Mr.  ^d, 

^  ugh  f.e  would  charge  a  part     w;»  h  a  h      ard  in  his  hand,  would 

f"  content  ah  his  liio  after  to     .;•     orjea  Was  my  Lord  Dart- 

n,  trnr!  Secretary,  returned  gam  to  b.  < 'ommissioner  of  Trad.  , 
■nrom  .^cretary  of  '  'ar,  w  us  ;  Fran'  Gwvn  think  himself  kindlv 
J^  to  be  returned  airain  }^  Cornmis.<i  ner  ?  In  short,  my 
p.  you  have  put  m-  ai  ,av^  ly.^^elf,  and  if  I  am  to  return  to  myself. 
i^nai!  re  urn  to   -oniet     ng     cry  diHcontented  and  uneasy.     I  am 

mv  l(.(d   you  will     la!   .  th(   t.est  use  vou  can  of  this  hint  for 
2(xxi.      If  I  am  'o      ivf  anything,  it  will  certainly  be  for  her 

!,'  f  -^u  •"T"^'''      '  '^  ^h*    '^'■''^'t  of  my  friends  in  the  Ministry. 

pat  it  be  <ione  U-tore  I    ,m  recalled  from  home,  lest  the  world 

'.\  tiiink  .ither  tha'  1    ,ave  merited  to  b«'  disgraced,  or  that  ye 

— !u  1..    ft;.        .-  notiijrii;  IT,  to  be  uonc,     at  tolunta.i  Dti. 

i'-er  upon  this  subject,  and  having  im- 

T     ■   {TomLse  you  it  is  the  last  remon- 

w  ill  ever  make.     Adieu,  my  lord ;    all 

-  to  you.  '  Yours  ever. 

'  Matt.' 
t  gone   from   me.     We   drank  your 

V  3 


havf.  writ  to  L  .rd  Tre; 
p'ored  your  kind  internes. 
"ee  of  this  kind  t    ,t 
in  health,  and 
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that  he  remembered  them  very  well  too,  on  an  occasion 
when  their  moraUty  was  called  in  question  by  that  noted 
puritan,  James  Boswell,  Esq.,  of  Auchinleck.^ 

In  the  great  society  of  the  wits,  John  Gay  deserved  tn 
be  a  favourite,  and  to  have  a  good  place.^  In  his  set  all 
were  fond  of  him.  His  success  offended  nobody.  He 
missed  a  fortune  once  or  twice.  He  was  talked  of  for  Court 
favour,  and  hoped  to  win  it ;  but  the  Court  favour  jilted 
him.     Craggs  gave  him  some  South-Sea  Stock ;  and  at  one 

healths  together  in  usquebaueh  after  our  tea :  we  are  the  greatest 
friends  alive.  Once  more  adueu.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
Book  of  Travels  you  mentioned ;  if  there  ^be,  let  friend  Tilson 
send  us  more  particular  account  of  them,  for  neither  I  nor  Jacob 
Tonson  can  find  them.  Pray  send  Barton  back  to  me,  I  hope  wih 
some  comfortable  tidings.' — Bolingbroke's  Letters. 

'  '  I  asked  whether  Prior's  poems  were  to  be  printed  entire; 
Johnson  said  they  were.     I  mentioned  Lord  Hales's  censure  of  | 
Prior  in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  sacred  poems,  by  va)iou3| 
hands,  published  by  him  at  Ediuburgh  a  great  many  yearr  iw, 
where  he  mentions  "  these  impure  tales,  which  will  be  the  eternal  I 
opprobium  of  their  ingenious  author ".    Johnson  :    "  Sir,  Lord 
Hales  has  forgot.     There  ia  nothing  in  Prior  that  will  excite  td  | 
lewdness.    If  Lord  Hales  thinks  there  is,  he  must  be  more  com 
bustible    than    other   people."      I  instanced   the  tale   of  Pauli'  \ 
Purganti  and  his   Wife.    Johnson  :  "  Sir,  there  is  nothing  there 
but  that  his  wife  wanted  to  be  kissed,  when  poor  Paulo  was  out  I 
of  pocket.    No,  sir.  Prior  is  a  lady's  book.     No  lady  is  ashamed  | 
to  have  it  standing  in  her  Ubrary.' — Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

*  Gay  was  of  an  old  Devonshire  family,  but  his  pecuniary  pro 
spects  not  being  great,  was  placed  in  his  youth  in  the  house  of  I 
a  silk-mercer  in  London.  He  waia  bom  in  1688 — Pope's  year,  and 
in  1712  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth  made  him  her  secretary.  Next 
year  he  published  his  Rural  Sports,  which  he  dedicated  to  Pope, 
and  so  made  an  acquaintance,  which  became  a  memorable  friend- 
ship. 

'  Gay,'  says  Pope,  '  was  quite  a  natural  man,— -wholly  without 
art  or  design,  and  spoke  just  what  he  thought  and  as  he  thought 
it.  He  dangled  for  twenty  years  about  a  Court,  and  at  last  was 
offered  to  be  made  usher  to  the  young  princess.  Secretary  Cragg* 
made  Gay  a  present  of  stock  in  the  South-Sea  year ;  and  he  «« 
once  worth  2O,0OW.,  but  lost  it  all  again.  He  got  about  SOW,  hj 
the  first  Beggar's  Opera,  and  I,1(XV-  or  1,20(M.  by  the  second.  He 
was  negligent  and  a  bad  manager.  Latterly,  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  took  his  money  into  his  keeping,  and  let  him  only  have  what 
was  necessary  out  of  it,  and,  as  he  Uved  with  them,  he  could  not 
have  occasion  for  much.  He  died  worth  upwards  of  SiOOtV, -| 
Pope  {Speiices  Anecdotes). 
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time  Gay  had  very  nearly  made  his  fortune.     But  Fortune 
shook  her  swift  wings  and  jilted  him  too  :  and  so  his  friends 
instead  of  being  angry  with  him,  and  jealous  of  him,  were 
kind  and  fond  of  honest  Gay.     In  the  portraits  of  the 
hterary  worthies  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
Gays  face  is  the  pleasantest  perhaps  of  all.     It  appeal 
adorned  with  neither  periwig  nor  nightcap  (the  full  dress 
and  negligee  ol  learmng.  without  which  the  painters  of  those 
days  scarcely  ever  portrayed  wits),  and  he  laughs  at  vou 
over  his  shoulder  with  an  honest  boyish  glee— an  artless 
s«^t  humour.    He  was  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  jocular,  so 
dehghtfully  brisk  at  times,  so  dismally  woebegone  at  others 
such  a  natural  good  creature  that  the  Giants  loved  him' 
Ihe  great  bwift  was  gentle  and  sportive  with  him.i  as  tiie 
enormous  Brobdingnag  maids  of  honour  were  with  little 
l.ulhver.     He  could  frisk  and  fondle  round  Pope,^^  and 
sport,  and  bark,  and  caper  without  offending  the  most  thin- 
skinned  of  poets  and  men;    and  when  he  was  jilted  in 
that  httle  Court  affair  of  which  we  have  spoken,  his  warm- 
liearter'  patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry  »  (tlie 

'    Mr.  Ga^  is,  in  all  regards,  as  honest  and  sincere  a  man  as 
ever  I  knew.  —Swift,  v,  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  Jan.  1733. 
Of  manners  gentle,  ot  affections  mild ; 
In  wit  a  man  ;    simplicity,  a  child ; 
With  native  humour  temp'ring  virtuous  rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age  • 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  estate. 
And  uncorrupted  e'en  among  the  great: 
A  safe  companion,  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  the  end. 
These  are  thy  honours ;    not  that  here  thy  bust 
fa  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say. 
Stnkmg  their  pensive  bosoms,  '  Here  lies  Gay.* 

Pope's  Epitaph  on  Gini. 
A  hare  who,  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  everything,' like  (iay. 
,  Fable.i,  '  The  Hare  and  Many  Friends.' 

I  can  give  you  no  account  of  Gav,"  says  Pope,  curiouslv 
^mce  he  was  raffled  for.  and  won  back  by  his  Duchess.'- HWv 
"•^coe  s  ed.,  vol.  ix,  p.  392. 

^nnfl'''  ^^^  'f^.""  ^"P*^  '"''^^*^  *"  ^'"^  «'ien  t^"^  death  of  Queen 
■«ne  brought  back  Lord  Clarendon  from  Hanover,  and  lost  him 
I  e  secretaryship  of  that  nobleman,  of  which  he  had  had  but  a 
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'Kitty,  beautiful  and  young',  of  Prior)  pleaded  his  cause 
with  indignation,  and  quitted  the  Court  in  a  huff,  carrying 

Gay's  Court  prospects  were  never  happy  from  this  time.— Hb 
dedication  of  the  Shepherd's  Week  to  Bolingbroke,  Swift  used 
to  call  the  '  original  sin ',  which  had  hurt  him  with  the  house  of 
Hanover. 

'  Sept.  23,  1714, 
*  Dear  Mb.  Gay, 

'Welcome  to  your  native  soil!  welcome  to  your  friends!  I 
thrice  welcome  to  me  !  whether  returned  in  glory,  blest  with 
Court  interest,  the  love  and  familiarity  of  the  great,  and  tilled 
with  agreeable  hopes ;  or  melancholy  with  dejection,  contemplative 
of  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  doubtful  for  the  future ;  whether 
returned  a  triumphant  Whig  or  a  depending  Tory,  equally  all  hail  i 
equally  beloved  and  welcome  to  me !  If  happy,  I  am  to  partake 
of  your  elevation ;  if  unhappy,  you  have  st'll  a  warm  comer  in 
my  heart,  and  a  retreat  at  Benfield  in  the  worse  of  times  at  you: 
service.  If  you  are  a  Tory,  or  thought  so  by  any  man,  I  know 
it  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  your  gratitude  to  a  few  people 
who  endeavoured  to  serve  you,  and  whose  politics  were  never  your 
concern.  If  you  are  a  Whig,  as  I  rather  hope,  and  as  I  think  your 
principles  and  mine  (as  brother  poets)  had  ever  a  bias  to  the  side 
of  liberty,  I  know  you  will  be  an  honest  man  and  an  inoifensive 
one.  Upon  the  whole,  I  know  you  are  incapable  of  being  so  mucb 
of  either  party  as  to  be  good  for  nothing.  Therefore,  once  more.  | 
whatever  you  are  or  in  whatever  state  you  are,  all  hail ! 

'  One  or  two  of  your  own  friends  complained  they  had  nothing  I 
from  you  since  the  Queen's  death  ;    I  told  them  no  man  living 
loved  Mr.  Gay  better  than  I,  yet  I  had  not  once  written  to  him 
in  all  his  voyage.     This  I  thought  a  convincing  proof,  but  truly 
one  may  be  a  friend  to  another  without  telling  him  so  every  month.  | 
But  they  had  reasons,  too,  themselves  to  allege  in  your  excuse, 
as  men  who  really  value  one  another  will  never  want  such  as  make  I 
their  friends  and  themselves  easy.     The  late  universal  concern  in 
public  affairs  threw  us  all  into  a  hurry  of  spirits :    even  I,  why 
am  more  a  philosopher  than  to  expect  anything  from  any  reign. 
was  borne  away  with  the  current,  and  full  of  the  expectation  of  I 
the  successor.     During  your  journeys,  I  knew  not  whither  to  aim  | 
a  letter  after  you  ;   that  was  a  sort  of  shooting  flying  :   add  to  this 
the  demand  Homer  had  upon  me,  to  write  fifty  verses  a  day,  beside?  I 
learned  notes,  all  of  which  are  at  a  conclusion  for  this  year.    Rejoice  I 
with  me,  O  my  friend  !   that  my  labour  is  over ;   come  and  make  I 
merry  with  me  in  much  feasting.     We  will  feed  among  t'ip  lih^l 
(by  the  lilies  I  mean  the  ladies).     Are  not  the  Rosalindas  of  Britainj 
as  charming  as  the  Blousalindas  ot  the  Hague  ?   or  have  the  two  I 
great  Pastoral  poets  of  our  own  nation  renounced  love  at  the  samf  J 
time  ?    for  Philips,  unnatural  Philips,  hath  deserted  it,  yea,  and! 
in  a  rustic  manner  kicked  his  Rosalind.     Dr.  Pamell  and  I  have] 
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off  with  them  into  their  retirement  their  kind  gentle  protege. 
With  these  kind  lordly  folks,  a  real  Duke  and  Duchess,  as 
delightful  as  those  who  harboured  Don  Quixote,  and  loved 
taat  dear  old  Sancho,  Gay  lived,  and  was  lapped  in  cotton 
and  had  his  plate  of  chicken,  and  his  saucer  of  cream,  and 
frisked    and  barked,  and  wheezed,  and  grew  fat,  and  so 
ended.      He    became   very   melancholy   and   lazy,   sadly 
plethoric,  and  only  occasionally  diverting  in  his  latter  dav.s 
But  everybody  loved  him,  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
pretty  little  tricks  ;  and  the  raging  old  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
chafang  in  his  banishment,  was  afraid  to  open  the  letter 
which  Pope  wrote  him,  announcing  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  Gay.^ 

been  inseparable  ever  since  you  went.  We  are  now  at  the  Bath 
where  (.f  you  are  not,  as  I  heartily  hope,  better  engaged)  you^ 
company  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  to  us  in  the  world  Talk 
not  of  expenses  :  Homer  shall  support  his  children  I  bee  a  line 
from  you  directed  to  the  Post-house  in  Bath.  Poor  Parndl  is  in 
an  ill  state  of  health. 

•  Pardon  me  if  I  add  a  word  of  advice  in  the  poetical  way.  Write 
somethmg  on  the  King,  or  Prince,  or  Princess.  On  whatsoever 
foot  you  may  be  with  the  court,  this  can  do  no  harm  I  shall 
never  know  where  to  end,  and  am  confounded  in  the  many  things 

have  to  say  to  you,  though  they  all  amount  but  to  this,  that 
I  am,  entirely,  aa  ever,  '  Your,'  &c. 

Gay  took  the  advice  '  in  the  poetical  way',  and  pubUs'hed  An 
tfnstkto  a  Lady  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  ^ales  But.  though  this  brought  him  access  to 
f"J[ '  mi  }"%  *tt«nf a?ce  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  at  his  farce 
of  the  What  dye  call  it?  it  did  not  bring  him  a  place.  On  the 
accession  of  George  II,  he  was  ofTer^  the  situation  of  Gentleman 
Lsher  to  the  Princess  Louisa  (her  Highness  being  then  two  years  old) : 
but   by  this  oflfer  ,  says  Johnson,  '  he  thought  himself  insulted  ' 

bay  was  a  great  eater.— As  the  French  philosopher  used  to 
prove  his  existence  by  cogito,  ergo  sum,  the  greatest  proof  of  Gay's 
TmJSes^'  *^^  ««^'-CoNOBEVK,  tn  a  Letter  to  Pope  {Spence's 

J  Swift  indorsed  the  letter—'  On  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Gay's  death  : 
received  Dec.  15,  but  not  read  till  the  20th,  by  an  impulse  fore' 
boding  some  misfortune.'  f  ««  ijre 

'It  was  by  Swift'?  interest  that  Gay  was  made  known  to  Lord 
ootagbroke,  and  obtained  his  patronage.'— Scott's  Stvift,  vol.  i, 

Pope  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  Gay's  death,  to  Swift,  thus  :— 

n        *  .u     J  '  [I^c.  5,  1732.] 

•  •  .  une  of  the  dearest  and  longest  ties  I  have  ever  had  is 
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Swift's  letters  to  him  are  beautiful ;  and  having  no  pur- 
pose but  kindness  in  writing  to  him,  no  party  aim  to  advo- 
cate, or  slight  or  anger  to  wreak,  every  word  the  Dean  says 
to  his  favourite  is  natural,  trustworthy,  and  kindly.  His 
admiration  for  Gay's  parts  and  honesty,  and  his  laughter 
at  his  weaknesses,  were  alike  just  and  genuine.  He  paints 
his  character  in  wonderful  pleasant  traits  of  jocular  satire. 
•  I  writ  lately  to  Mr.  Pope,'  Swift  says,  writing  to  Gay ; 
'  I  wish  you  had  a  little  villakin  in  his  neighbourhooc^  ;  but 
you  are  yet  too  volatile,  and  any  lady  with  a  coach  and 
six  horses  would  carry  you  to  Japan.'  '  If  your  ramble, 
says  Swift,  in  another' letter,  '  was  on  horseback,  I  am  glad 
of  it,  on  account  of  your  health  ;  but  I  know  your  arts  of 
patching  up  a  journey  between  stage-coaches  and  friends 
coaches — for  you  are  as  arrant  a  Cockney  as  any  hosier  in 
Cheapside.  1  have  often  had  it  in  my  head  to  put  it  into 
yours,  that  you  ought  to  have  some  great  work  in  scheme. 
which  may  take  up  seven  years  to  finish,  besides  two  or 
three  under-ones  that  may  add  another  thousand  pounds 
to  your  stock,  and  then  I  shall  be  in  less  pain  about  you. 
I  know  you  can  find  dinners,  but  you  love  twelvepenny 
coaches  too  well,  without  considering  that  the  interest  of 
a  whole  thousand  pounds  brings  you  but  half  a  crown  a 
day  : '  and  then  Swift  goes  off  from  Gay  to  pay  some  grand 
eompUments  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  in 
whose  sunshine  Mr.  Gay  was  basking,  and  in  whose  radiance 
the  Dean  would  have  liked  to  warm  himself  too. 

But  we  have  Gay  here  before  us,  in  these  letters— lazy. 
kindly,  uncommonly  idle  ;  rather  slovenly,  I'm  afraid ;  for 
ever  eating  and  saying  good  things  ;  a  little,  round,  French 
abbe  of  a  man,  sleek,  soft-handed,  and  soft-hearted. 

Our  object  in  these  lectures  is  rather  to  describe  the 
men  than  their  works  ;  or  to  deal  with  the  latter  onlv  m 
as  far  as  they  seem  to  illustrate  the  character  of  their  i 

broken  all  on  a  sudden  by  the  unfortunate  death  of  poor  Mr.  Gay. 
An  inflammatory  fever  carried  him  out  of  this  life  in  three  da}-s. 
...  He  asked  of  vou  a  few  hours  before  when  in  a«ute  torment  j 
by  the  inflammation  in  his  bowels  and  breast.  ...  His  8>«t«'^'JI'; 
suppose,  will  be  his  heirs,  who  are  two  widows  .  .  .  Good  boa 
how  often  are  we  to  die  before  we  go  quite  off  this  stage  .    in  | 
every  friend  we  lose  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  the  best  part,    l-*"  i 
keep  those  we  have  left!    few   are  worth  praying  for,  and  ones 
self  the  least  of  all.' 
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writers.     Mr.  Gay's  Fables,  which  were  written  to  benefit 
that  amiable  prince,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  warrior 
nf  Dettingen  and  CuUoden,  I  have  not,  I  own,  been  able  to 
peruse  since  a  period  of  very  early  youth  ;   and  it  must  be 
(onfessed  that  they  did  not  effect  much  benefit  upon  the 
illustrious  young  prince,  whose  manners  they  were  intended 
to  mollify,  and  whose  natural  ferocity  our  gentle-hearted 
Satirist  perhaps  proposed  to  restrain.   But  the  six  pastorals 
lalled  the    Shepherd's   Week,  and   the  burlesque  poem  of 
Trivia  any  man  fond  of  lazy  literature  will  find  delightful, 
at  the  present  day,  and  must  read  from  beginning  to  end 
with  pleasure.     They  are  to  poetry  what  charming  little 
Dresden  china  figures  are  to  sculpture  :   graceful,  minikin, 
fantastic  ;    with  a  certain   beauty  always  accompanying 
them.    The  pretty  little  personages  of  the  pastoral,  with 
jiold  clocks  to  their  stockings,  and  fresh  satin  ribbons  to 
their  crooks  and  waistcoats  and  bodices,  dance  their  loves 
to  a  minuet-tune  played  on  a  bird-organ,  approach  the 
(liarmer.  or  rush  from  the  false  one  daintily  on  their  red- 
heeled  tiptoes,  and  die  of  despair  or  rapture,  with  the  most 
pathetic  httle  grins  and  ogles  ;    or  repose,  simpering  at 
each  other,  under  an  arbour  of  pea-green  crockery  ;    or 
piping  to  pretty  flocks  that  have  just  been  washed  with  the 
best  Naples  in  a  stream  of  Bergamot.     Gay's  gay  plan 
seems  to  me  far  pleasanter  than  that  of  Philips — his  rival 
and  Pope's — a  serious  and  dreary  idyllic  Cockney  ;    not 
that  (Jay's  '  Bumkinets  and  Hobnelias  '  are  a  whit  more 
natural  than  the  would-be  serious  characters  of  the  other 
posture-master:    but  the  quality  of  this  *    le  humourist 
was  to  laugh  and  make  laugh,  though  alwa      with  a  secret 
kindness   and   tenderness,    to   perform   the   drollest   little 
antics  and  capers,  but  always  with  a  certain  grace,  and 
to  sweet  music — as  you  may  have  seen  a  Savoyard  boy 
abroad,  with  a  hurdy-gurdy  and  a  monkey,  turning  over 
head  and  heels,  or  clattering  and  piroueting  in  a  pair  of 
wooden  shoes,  j'et  always  with  a  look  of  love  and  appeal 
in  his  bright  eyes,  and  a  smile  that  asks  and  wins  affection 
and  i)rotection.     Happy  they  who  have  that  sweet  gift  of 
nature  !     It  was  this  which  made  the  great  folks  and  Court 
ladies  free  and  friendly  with  John  Gay — which  made  Pope 
iind  Arbuthnot  love  him — which  melted  the  savage  heart 
'jf  Swift  when  he  thought  of  him — and  drove  away,  for 
ii  luonient  or  twu,  tlie  dark  frenzies  which  obscured  the 
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lonely  tyrant's  brain,  as  he  heard  Gay's  voice  with  its 
simple  melody  and  artless  ringing  laughter. 

What  used  to  be  said  alraut  Bubini,  quUl  avail  du 
larmes  dans  la  voix,  may  be  said  of  Gay,^  and  of  one  other 
humourist  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak.  In  alniO!<t 
every    ballad   of   his,    however   slight,^    in   the   Beggars 

*  '  Gay,  like  Goldsmith,  had  a  musical  talent.  ' "  He  could  play 
on  the  flute,"  says  Malone,  "  and  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  adapt 
so  happily  some  of  the  airs  in  the  Beggar's  Opera."  ' — Notes  k 
Spence, 

*  'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring 
With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crown'd  with  willows 
That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over. 

And  nine  long  tedious  days ; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover — 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  ? 
Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  Ocean, 

And  let  my  lover  rest ; 
Ah  !    what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast  ? 

The  merchant  robb'd  of  pleasure. 

Sees  tempests  in  despair ; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure 

To  losing  of  my  dear  ? 
Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on. 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow. 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden. 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  Nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain ; 
Why,  then,  beneath  the  water 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lover.  ' 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep  ?  * 

All  melancholy  lying. 
Thus  wail'd  she  for  her  dear ; 

Repay'd  each  blast  with  sighing, 
Each  billow  with  a  tear; 
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Opera  ^  and  in  its  wearisome  continuation  (where  the 
verses  are  to  the  full  as  pretty  as  in  the  first  piece,  how- 
ever) there  is  a  pecuhar,  hinted,  pathetic  sweetness  and 
melody.  It  charms  and  melts  you.  It's  indefinable,  but 
n  fj'  IL.  ^""^  '^  '^®  property  of  John  Gay's  and  OUver 
Goldsmiths  best  verse,  as  fragrance  is  of  a  violet  or 
freshness  of  a  rose.  ' 

Let  me  read  a  piece  from  one  of  his  letters,  which  is  so 
famous  that  most  people  here  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  it 
but  so  delightful  that  it  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  ;— 

'I  have  just  passed  part  of  this  summer  at  an  old  romantic 
seat  of  my  Lord  Harcourt's,  which  he  lent  me.  It  overlooks  a 
common  hayfield,  where,  under  the  shade  of  a  haycock,  sat  two 
lovers-as  constant  as  ever  were  found  in  romance— beneath  a 
spreading  bush.     The  name  of  the  one  (let  it  sound  as  it  will)  was 


When  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping. 
His  floating  corpse  she  spy'd ; 

Then,  Uke  a  lily  drooping. 
She  bow'd  her  head,  and  died. 

A  Ballad,  from  the  '  What  d'ye  call  it?' 
\Vhat  can  be  prettier  than  Gay's  ballad,  or,  rather.  Swift's, 
Arbuthnots,  Popes,  and  Gay's,  in  the  What  d'ye  call  it?  " 'Twaa 
when  the  seas  were  roaring  ^'  ?    I  have  been  well  informed,  that 
they  all  contributed.'— Cowper  to  Unwin,  1783. 

'  '  Dr.  Swift  had  been  observing  once  to  >Ir.  Gay,  what  an  odd 
pretty  sort  of  thing  a  Newgate  Pastoral  might  make.  Gay  was 
inclined  to  tnr  at  such  a  thing  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  thought 
It  would  be  better  to  write  a  comedy  on  the  same  plan.  This  was 
what  gave  rise  to  the  Beggar's  Opera.  He  began  on  it,  and  when 
he  hrst  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the  Doctor  did  not  much  Uke  the 
project.  As  he  carried  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both 
0  us ;  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction,  or  a  word  or  two 
of  advice ;  but  it  was  wholly  of  his  own  writing.  When  it  was 
lone,  neither  of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We  showed  it  to 
longreve,  who,  after  reading  it  over,  said.  "  It  would  either  take 
greatly,  or  be  damned  confoundedly."  We  were  all  at  the  first 
night  of  it,  m  great  uncertainty  of  the  event,  till  we  were  very 
much  encouraged  by  overhearinc  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  sat  in 
the  next  box  to  us,  say,  "  It  will  do— it  must  do  !— I  see  it  in  the 
eyes  of  them !  "     This  was  a  good  while  before  the  first  Act  was 

"I!!i'  ^  **^''  "*  ®*^  *°°° '    *°''  '^®  ^^^^  [besides  his  own 

good  taste]  has  a  more  particular  research  than  any  one  now  living 
m  discovering  the  taste  of  the  public.  He  was  quite  right  in  thw 
«  usual ;  the  good  nature  of  the  audience  appeared  stronger  and 
stronger  every  act,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of  applause.'— Pope 
[^ftnces  Anecdotes). 
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John  Hewet ;  of  the  other  Sarah  Drew.  John  was  a  well-set  man. 
about  five-and-twenty  ;  Sarah,  a  brave  woman  of  eighteen.  John 
had  for  several  months  borne  the  labour  of  the  day  in  the  tuiiiie 
field  with  Sarah  ;  when  she  milked,  it  was  his  morning  and  evening 
charge  to  bring  the  cows  to  her  pails.  Their  love  was  the  talk. 
but  not  the  scandal,  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  for  all  they  aimfd 
at  was  the  blameless  possession  of  each  other  in  marriage.  It  wa« 
but  this  very  morning  that  he  had  obtained  her  parents'  eonsent, 
and  it  was  but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be 
happy.  Perhaps  this  very  day,  in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  they 
were  talking  of  their  wedding  clothes  ;  and  John  was  now  matching 
several  kinds  of  poppies  and  field-flowers,  to  make  her  a  present 
of  knots  for  the  day.  While  they  were  thus  employed  (it  was 
on  the  last  of  July),  a  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning 
arose,  that  drove  the  labourers  to  what  shelter  the  trees  or  hedges 
afforded.  Sarah,  frightened  and  out  of  breath,  sunk  on  a  hay- 
cock ;  and  John  (who  never  separated  from  her)  sat  by  her  side, 
having  raked  two  or  three  heaps  together,  to  sec  jre  her.  Im- 
mediately, there  was  heard  so  loud  a  crash,  as  if  heaven  liad  burst 
asunder.  The  labourers,  all  solicitous  for  each  other's  safety,  called 
to  one  another :  those  that  were  nearest  our  lovers,  hearing  no 
answer,  stepped  to  the  place  where  they  lay :  they  first  saw  a  little 
smoke,  and  after,  this  faithful  pair — John,  with  one  arm  about  his 
Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  held  over  her  face,  as  if  to  screen  her 
from  the  lightning.  They  were  struck  dead,  and  already  grown 
stiff  and  cold  in  this  tender  posture.  There  was  no  mark  or  dis- 
colouring on  their  bodies — only  that  Sarah's  eyebrow  was  a  little 
singed,  and  a  small  spot  between  her  breasts.  They  were  buried 
the  next  day  in  one  grave  ! ' 

And  the  proof  that  this  description  is  delightful  and 
beautiful  is,  that  the  great  Mr.  Pope  admired  it  .so  niudi 
that  he  thought  proper  to  steal  it  and  to  send  it  off  to 
a  certain  lady  and  wit,  with  whom  he  pretendet!  to  be  in 
love  in  those  days — my  Lord  Duke  of  Kingston's  daughter. 
a 'id  married  to  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu,  then  his  3Iajesty* 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

We  are  now  come  ^o  the  greatest  name  on  our  li.st— the 
highest  among  the  ,  ts,  the  highest  among  the  English 
wits  and  humourist^;  nith  whom  we  have  to  rank  him. 
If  the  author  of  the  Dunciad  be  not  a  humourist,  if  the 
poet  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  be  not  a  wit,  who  deserve 
to  be  called  so  ?  Besides  that  brilliant  genius  and  immense 
fame,  for  both  of  which  we  should  respect  him.  men  of 
letters  should  admire  him  as  being  the  greatest  literal^ 
artist  that  England  has  seen.  He  polished,  he  refined,  he 
thought  ;   he  took  thoughts  from  other  works  to  adorn  and 
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complete  his  ox*^  ;  borroxving  an  idea  or  a  cadence  from 
another  poet  as  he  would  a  figure  or  a  simile  from  a  flower 
,T  a  river,  stream  or  any  object  which  struck  him  in  his 
walk,  or  contemplation  of  Nature.  He  began  to  imitate 
at  an  early  age  ;  i  and  taught  himself  to  write  by  copying 
printed  books.  Then  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
priests  and  from  his  first  clerical  master,  who  came  to 
him  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  went  to  a  school  at 
Twyford,  and  another  school  at  Hyde  Park,  at  which 
places  he  unlearned  all  that  he  had  got  from  his  first  in- 
strucor.  At  twelve  years  old,  he  went  xnth  his  father 
into  Windsor  Forest,  and  there  learned  for  a  few  months 
under  a  fourth  priest.  '  And  this  was  all  the  teaching 
I  ever  had,  he  said,  and  God  knows  it  extended  a  verv 
little  way. 

When  he  had  done  with  his  priests  he  took  to  reading 
by  himself,  for  w^ich  he  had  a  very  great  eagerness  and 
enthusiasm,  especially  for  poetry.     He  learned  versification 

'  '  ^^'aller,  Spenser,  and  Dryden  were  Mr.  Pope's  great  favourites, 
m  the  order  they  are  named,  m  his  first  reading,  till  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old.'— Pope  {Spence's  Anecdotea). 

•Mr  Pope's  father  (who  was  an  honest  merchant,  and  dealt  in 
Hollands,  wholesale)  was  no  poet,  but  he  used  to  set  him  to  make 
Enghsh  vers^  when  very  young.  He  was  pretty  difficult  in  being 
pleased;  and  used  often  to  send  him  back  to  new  turn  them 
•These  are  not  good  rhimes ;  "  for  that  was  my  husband's  word 
for  verses.— Pope  s  Mother  (Spence). 

*  I  wrote  things,  I'm  ashamed  to  say  how  soon.  Part  of  an  Epic 
ioem  when  about  twelve.  The  scene  of  it  lay  at  Rhodes,  and 
^me  of  the  neighbouring  islands ;  and  the  poem  opened  under 
water  with  a  description  of  the  Court  of  Neptune.'— Pope  (ibid  ) 

H18  perpetual  application  (after  he  set  to  study  of  himself) 
reduced  him  in  four  years'  time  to  so  bad  a  state  of  health,  that, 
after  trying  physicians  for  a  good  while  in  vain,  he  resolved  to 
give  way  to  his  distemper ;  and  sat  down  calmly  in  a  full  cxpecta- 
lou  of  death  m  a  short  time.  Under  this  thought,  he  wTote  letters 
to  take  a  last  farewell  of  some  of  his  more  particular  friends,  and, 
amone  the  rest,  one  to  the  Abbe  Southcote.  The  Abbe  was  ex- 
tremely concerned,  both  for  his  very  ill  state  of  health  and  the 
resolution  be  said  he  had  taken.  He  thought  there;  might  yet  be 
iiope,  and  went  immediately  to  Dr.  RadcUflfe,  with  whom  he  was 
wil  acquainted,  told  him  Mr.  Pope's  case,  got  full  directions  from 
nm,  and  earned  them  down  to  Pope  in  Windsor  Forest.  The 
cniet  thing  the  Doctor  ordered  him  was  to  apply  less,  and  to  ride 
I?!?u-  ^  ^®  following  his  advice  soon  restored  him  to  his 
health.  —Pope  (ibid.). 
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from  Dryden,  he  said.  In  his  youthful  poem  of  Alcander. 
he  imitated  every  poet,  Cowley,  Milton,  Spenser,  Statia< 
Homer,  Virgil.  In  a  few  years  he  had  dipped  into  a  great 
number  of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek 
poets.  '  This  I  did,'  he  says,  '  without  any  design,  except 
to  amuse  myself ;  and  got  the  languages  by  hunting  after 
the  stories  in  the  several  poets  I  read,  rather  than  read 
the  books  to  get  the  languages.  I  followed  everywhere 
as  my  fancy  led  me,  and  was  like  a  boy  gathering  flowe^ 
in  the  fields  and  woods,  just  as  they  fell  in  his  way.  These 
five  or  six  years  I  looked  upon  as  the  happiest  in  my  life 
Is  not  here  a  beautiful  holiday  picture  ?  The  forest  and 
the  fairy  story-book — the  boy  spelling  ArioHto  or  Virgil 
under  the  trees,  battling  with  the  Cid  for  the  love  of 
Chimene,  or  dreaming  of  Armida's  garden — peace  and 
sunshine  round  about — the  kindest  love  and  tend(  .ie>> 
waiting  for  him  at  his  quiet  home  yonder — and  Genm 
throbbing  in  his  young  heart,  and  whispering  to  him,  '  You 
shall  be  great ;  you  shall  be  famous  ;  you,  too,  shall  lovt 
and  sing  ;  you  will  sing  her  so  nobly  that  some  kind  heart 
shall  forf ft  you  are  weak  and  ill-formed.  Eveiy  poet  had 
a  love.  Fate  must  give  one  to  you  too,' — and  day  by  day 
he  walks  the  forest,  very  likely  looking  out  for  that  charmer. 
'  They  were  the  happiest  days  of  his  life,'  he  says,  when  i 
was  only  dreaming  of  his  fame  :  when  he  had  gained  tiiat 
mistress  she  was  no  consoler. 

That  charmer  made  her  appearance,  it  would  seem. 
about  the  year  1705,  when  Pope  was  seventeen.  Lette^ 
of  his  are  extant,  addressed  to  a  certain  Lady  M — . 
whom  the  youth  courted,  and  to  whom  he  expressed  hi- 
ardour  in  language,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  that  is  entirely 
pert,  odious,  and  affected.  He  imitated  love  composition> 
as  he  had  been  imitating  love  poems  just  before— it  was 
a  sham  mistress  he  courted,  and  a  sham  passion,  expressed 
as  became  it.  These  unlucky  letters  found  their  way  into 
print  years  afterwards,  and  were  sold  to  the  congenial  Mr 
Curll.  If  any  of  my  hearers,  as  I  hope  they  may.  should 
take  a  fancy  to  look  at  Pope's  correspondence,  let  them 
pass  over  that  first  part  of  it ;  over,  perhaps,  almost  all 
Pope's  letters  to  women  ;  in  which  there  is  a  tone  of  not 
pleasant  gallantry,  and,  amidst  a  profusion  of  compliment? 
and  politenesses,  a  something  which  makes  one  distrust  the 
little  pert,  prurient  bard.     There  is  very  little  indeed  tn 
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^y  about  his  loves,  and  that  little  not  edifvinc      Ho  n-rnto 
flame,  and  raptures  and  elaborate  vers/  and  prose  for 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  ;   but  that  passion  probaWv 
came  to  a  climax  in  an  impertinence  and  was  extinguished 
by  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  some  such  rebuff,  and  he  began  on 
a  sudden  to  hate  her  with  a  fervour  much  more  genuine 
than  that  of  his  love  had  been.     It  was  a  feeble    puny 
grimace  of  love,  and  paltering  with  passion.    After  Mr 
Pope  had  sent  off  one  of  his  fine  compositions  to  Lady 
Mary,  lie  made  a  second  draft  from  the  rough  copy,  and 
favoured  some  other  friend  with  it.    He  was  so  charmed 
with  the  letter  of  Gay's,  that  I  have  just  quoted,  that  he 
had  copied  that  and  amended  it,  and  sent  it  to  Lady  Marv 
as  his  own.    A  gentleman  who  writes  letters  d  deux  fins  and 
after  having  poured  out  his  heart  to  the  beloved,  serves 
up  the  same  dish  rechauffe  to  a  friend,  is  not  very  much  in 
earnest  about  his  loves,  however  much  he  may  be  in  his 
piques  and  vanities  when  his  impertinence  gets  its  due 
But.  save  that  unlucky  part  of  the  Pope  Correspondence 
do  not  kno\v^  m  the  range  of  our  literature,  volumes  more 
(lelightful.i    You  live  in  them  in  the  finest  company  in 

'  MB.  POPE  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  BKUOME,  PVLHAM,  NORFOLK. 

•DEAR  SIR,-  '  Aug.  29,  1730. 

'I  intended  to  write  to  you  on  this  melancholy  subject,  the 
oath  of  Mr  Fenton,  before  yours  came,  but  stayed  to  hav;  in! 
formed  myself  and  you  of  the  circumstances  of  it.  All  I  hear  is 
that  he  felt  a  gradual  decay,  though  so  early  in  life,  and  was  declining 
for  hve  or  six  months.  It  was  not,  as  I  apprehended,  the  gout 
m  his  stomaeh,  but.  I  believe,  rather  a  complication  iirst  of  gross 
humours,  as  he  was  naturally  corpulent,  not  discharging  themselves 
as  ..e  used  no  sort  of  exercise.  No  man  better  bore  the  a  iroachcs 
f  his  dissolution  (as  I  am  told),  or  with  less  ostentatio  yielded 
p  his  being.  The  great  modesty  which  you  know  was  natural  to 
'im,  and  the  great  contempt  he  had  for  all  sorts  of  vanity  and 
parade,  never  appeared  more  than  in  his  last  moments:  he  had 
a  conscious  satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  acting  right,  in  feeling  him- 
^«  honest  true,  and  unpretending  to  more  than  his  own.  So  he 
'Jied  as  be  Uved,  with  that  secret,  vet  sufficient  contentment 
Pw  /"  Vu^  P^P*""^  ^^^^  '***'"^  '^™'  ^  tlare  sav  they  can  be  but 
mlv.  ,1  ''T*'"'  ^^  "^^*''"  "™^«  o"t  of  vanity,  or  thought 
much  of  the  applause  of  men.      I  know  an  instance  wh.n  he  did 

i  hr„  t      ^T^*'  I'''  °^'"  '"^"■^  *^*^^  ^^y  '   «nd  if        join  to 

^J«  hjs  natural  love  of  ease,  I  fancy  we  must  expect  little  of  this 

'I.    di  least,  1  have  heard  of  none,  except  some  few  further 
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the  world.  A  little  stately,  perhapn  ;  a  little  apprete  and 
conscious  that  they  are  speaking  to  whole  generations  whu 

romarlu  on  Waller  (which  his  oautioua  integritv  made  him  Iciv*' 
an  order  to  be  giv«!n  to  y  Tonson),  and  perhaptt,  thougli  it  is 
many  years  since  I  saw  it,  i  '/anslation  of  the  first  book  of  Oppm 
He  had  b<  ^un  a  tragedy  ot  Dion,  but  made  small  prepress  in  it. 

'  As  to  his  other  affairs,  he  died  poor  but  honest,  leuvin^^  m. 
debts  or  legacies,  except  of  a  few  pounds  to  Mr.  Trumbull  and  mv 
lady,  in  token  of  respect,  gratefulness,  and  mutual  esteem. 

'  I  shall,  with  pleasure,  take  upon  me  to  draw  this  amiable. 
quiet,  deserving,  unpretending.  Christian,  unphilosophical  chH!:ictn 
in  his  epitaph.  There  truth  may  be  spoken  in  a  few  word-^;  g.^ 
for  flourish,  and  oratory,  and  poetry,  I  leave  them  to  ynunger 
and  more  lively  writers,  such  as  love  writing  for  writing  sake,  and 
would  rather  show  their  own  fine  parts  than  report  the  valuabli' 
ones  of  any  other  man.     So  the  elegy  I  renounce. 

*  I  condole  with  you  from  my  heart  on  the  loss  of  so  worth 
a  man,  and  a  friend  to  us  both.  .  .  . 

'  Adieu  ;    let  us  love  his  memory,  and  profi'    by  his  exampli 
Am  very  sincerely,  dear  sir, 

'  Your  affectionate  and  real  servant 


TO   THE    EABL  OF   BL'RLINOTo.N. 

*  August.  1714. 

'  My  Lord, 

*  If  your  mare  could  speak  she  would  give  ou  an  account 
of  what  extraordinary  company  she  had  on  the  road,  which,  sine-' 
ahe  cannot  do,  I  will. 

'  It  was  the  enterprising  Mr.  Lintot.  the  redoubtable  rival  of 
Mr.  Tonson,  who,  mounted  on  a  stonehorse,  overtook  me  in  Windsor 
Forest.  He  said  he  heard  I  designed  for  Oxford,  the  seat  of  thf 
Muses,  and  would,  as  my  bookseller,  by  all  means  accompany  me 
thither. 

'  I  asked  him  where  he  got  his  horse  ?  He  answered  he  got  it  of 
his  publisher  ;  "  for  that  rogue,  my  printer,"  said  he,  "  disappointed 
me.  I  hoped  to  put  him  in  good  humour  by  a  treat  at  the  tavern 
of  a  brown  fricassee  of  rabbits,  which  cost  ten  shillings,  with  two 
quarts  of  wine,  besides  my  conversation.  I  thought  myself  cork 
sure  of  his  horse,  which  he  readily  promised  me,  ')Ut  said  that 
Mr.  Tonson  had  just  such  another  design  of  going  '  >  Cambridge. 

expecting  there  the  copy  of  a  new  kind  of  Horace  from  Dr. : 

and  if  Mr.  Tonson  went,  he  was  pre-engaged  to  attend  him,  Nin» 
to  have  the  printing  of  the  said  copy.  So,  in  short,  I  bonnwed 
this  stonehorse  of  ray  publisher,  which  he  had  of  Mr.  Oldraixon 
for  a  debt.  He  lent  me,  too,  the  pretty  boy  you  see  after  me. 
He  was  a  smutty  dog  yesterday,  and  cost  me  more  than  two  hour- 
to  wash  the  ink  off  his  face :    but  the  devil  is  a  fair-conditioned 
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art"    iHteninR      but   u    the  tone  of  their  vok'es— pitrhed. 
at)  no  doubt  t  jey  are,  beyond  the  meic  conversation  key— 


If  you  have  any  mort* 


devil,  and  very  furwu,  J  in  his  ciir<.><<iii)»m. 
iMgs  he  shall  carry  them." 

•  I  thought  -Mr.  Lintot'H  civility  not  to  be  n  «gleot«l,  so  giiw  the 
bov  a  small  bag  containing  three  shirts  and  ait  Elzevir  Virgil,  and. 
mounting  in  a.n  instant,  proceeded  on  the  rnad,  witli  my  man  befor*-. 
ay  courteous  Hfationer  beside,  and  the  at</resaid  devil  l>ehind. 

•  Mr.  Lintot  In  gan  in  this  manner :  "  Now,  damn  them  !  What 
if  thf'y  shonUl  puJ  it  in?o  the  newspaper  how  you  and  I  wen' 
togetiier  to  Oxford  ?  Wha  would  1  care  ?  If  I  should  go  iowri 
into  Sussex  tl  y  would  sii  I  wu-i  gone  to  the  Spaker  ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  If  my  son  were  but  big  enough  to  go  n  with  the  husi- 
ness,  by  G-d,  1  would  keep  us  good  company  ah  uld  Jacob. 

'  H  ttupon,  I  inqiJii^  of  h,s  non.  "  TJie  lad,"  says  he.  "  has  Hne 
pirts,  bi!t  is  somewhat  sickly,  rauch  as  you  are.  I  -pare  for  nothing 
in  h>~  iilucation  at    W-stmir-^ter.     Fray,  don't  you  t.'iirik  VVcst- 


minsit'i  I  >  Ije  t    . 
came  out  of  u  : 
will  make  bin  Un 
'  '■  Don't  you 
tthat  purpose  ? 


you 
be-;      hool  us  Kngland  r    .Mrjst  of  the  lure  Ministry 
so  dnl  many  it  this  Ministry.     I  Iioim?  the  bov 
iune.  ' 

Jesign  ti    let  him  pass  a  year  at  Oxford  ?  "     *•  To 
said  he.     "'The  L  niversities  do  but  make  jicdants. 
and  I  intend  to  breed  him  a  man  of  business.'' 

■  .\s  Mr.  Lintot  was  t alking  I  observed  he  sat  uneasy  on  his 
saddle,  fo-  which  1  expressed  some  solicitude.  "  Nothing,'  says  he. 
"I  'an  U.tr  it  wcl!  enough  ;  but,  since  we  have  the  day  before  us, 
tmthinks  it  would  oe  very  pleasant  for  you  to  re'**  i<"''  tj..'  under 
the  woods.  '  When  wc  were  alighted,  *"  8ee,  hcK  .ai  i  mighty 
pretty  Hoi.Kf  I  hav<'  in  my  pocket!  What,  if  yo  .  smused  your- 
self in  turning  an  ode  till  we  mount  again  ?  Lord  !  if  you  pleased. 
What  a  clever  miscellany  might  you  make  at  Ir  isure  hours  !  " 
'  Perhaps  I  may,"  said  I,  "  if  we  ride  on  ;  the  motion  is  an  aid  to 
my  fancy  ;  a  ;  ound  trot  very  much  awakens  my  spirits  ;  then  jog 
on  apace,  and  I'll  think  as  hard  as  I  can." 

■  .Silence  ensued  for  a  full  hour ;  after  which  Mr.  Lintot  lugged 
the  reins,  stopped  short,  and  broke  out,  •  Well,  sir,  how  far  have 
you  gone  ?  "  1  answered,  seven  miles.  "  Z— ds,  sir,"  said  Lintot. 
"I  thought  you  had  done  seven  stanzas.  Oldisworth,  in  a  ramble 
round  Wimbledon  Hill,  would  translate  a  whole  ode  in  half  this 
time.  rU  say  that  for  Oldisworth  [though  I  lo.tt  by  his  Timothy's] 
he  translates  an  ode  of  Horace  the  quickest  of  any  man  in  England. 
1  remember  Dr.  Kin-,  would  write  verses  in  a  tavern,  three  hours 
after  iu-  eould  not  speak  :  and  there  is  Sir  Richard,  in  that  rumbling 
old  chariot  of  his,  between  Fleet  Ditch  and  St.  Giles's  pound  shall 
make  you  half  a  Job." 

■  I'ray.  Mr.  Lintot,  "  said  I,  "  now  you  talk  of  translators,  what 
•^  .vour  method  of  managing  them  ?  "  "  Sir."  replied  he.  "  these 
»ft'  the  saddest  pack  of  rogues  in  the  world  :   in  a  hungry  fit,  they'll 
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in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  their  various  views  and 
natures,  there  is  something  generous,  and  cheering,  and| 

Bweir  they  understand  all  the  languages  in  the  universe.  I  have 
known  one  of  them  take  down  a  Greek  book  upon  my  countw, 
and  cry,  *  Ah,  this  is  Hebrew,'  and  must  read  it  from  the  latt« 
end.  By  G-d,  I  can  never  be  sure  in  these  fellows,  for  I  neither 
understand  Greek,  Latin,  French,  nor  ItaUan  myself.  But  this  ij 
my  way ;  I  agree  with  them  for  ten  shilUngs  per  sheet,  with  » 
proviso  that  I  will  have  their  doings  corrected  with  whom  I  please; 
so  by  one  or  the  other  they  are  led  at  last  to  the  true  sense  of  an 
author  ;  my  judgement  giving  the  negative  to  all  my  translators. 
"  Then  how  are  you  sure  these  correctors  may  not  impose  upon 
you  ?  "  "  Why,  I  get  any  civil  gentleman  (especially  any  Scotch 
man)  that  comes  into  my  shop,  to  read  the  original  to  me  in  English: 
by  this  I  know  whether  my  first  translator  be  deficient,  and  whether 
my  corrector  merits  his  money  or  not. 

'  "  I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  last  month.  I  bargained  | 
with  S for  a  new  version  of  Lucretius,  to  publish  against  Ton- 
son's,  agreeing  to  pay  the  author  so  many  shilmgs  at  his  producinj  | 
80  many  lines.  He  made  a  great  progress  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  I  gave  it  to  the  corrector  to  compare  with  the  Latin ;  but 
he  went  directly  to  Creech's  translation,  and  found  it  the  same. 
word  for  word,  all  but  the  first  page.  Now,  what  d'ye  think  I  did : 
I  arrested  the  translator  for  a  cheat ;  nay,  and  I  stopjK'd  xh 
corrector's  pay,  too,  upon  the  proof  that  he  had  made  use  of  Cre«h 
instead  of  the  original." 

'  "  Pray  tell  me  next  how  you  deal  with  thtf  critics  ?  "  "  Sir. 
said  he,  "  nothing  more  easy.  I  can  silence  the  most  formidable 
of  them  ;  the  rich  ones  for  a  sheet  a-piece  of  the  blotted  manu 
script,  which  cost  me  nothing  ;  they'll  go  about  with  it  to  their 
acquaintance,  and  pretend  they  had  it  from  the  author,  who  ^ul 
mitted  it  to  their  correction  :  this  has  given  some  of  them  .-^uoh  an 
air,  that  in  time  they  come  to  be  consulted  with  and  detlic  atd  to 
as  the  tip-top  critics  of  the  town.— As  for  the  poor  critics,  lil 
give  you  one  instance  of  my  management,  by  which  you  may  guess 
the  rest :  a  lean  man,  that  looked  like  a  very  good  scholar,  came 
to  me.  t'other  day  :  he  turned  over  your  Homer,  shook  liis  he.id. 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  pish'd  at  every  line  of  it.  On? 
would  wonder,'  snys  he,  '  at  the  strange  presumption  of  some  men: 
Homer  is  no  such  easy  task  as  every  stripling,  every  ycisitior- 
He  was  going  on,  whi'n  my  wife  called  to  dinner ;  '  Sir.  said  1. 
'  will  you  please  to  eat  a  piece  ol  l)eef  with  me  ?  '  '  Mr.  I.intot, 
said  ho,  '  1  am  very  sorry  you  should  l)e  at  the  exp<'nsc  of  ihis 
great  book,  1  am  really  concerned  on  your  account.'  '  Sir.  1  an 
much  obliged  to  you  :  if  you  can  dine  upon  a  piece  of  hovi  togfthet 
with  a  slice  of  pudding—  V  '  '  -Mr.  Lintot,  1  do  not  say  but  .M).  IV- 
if  he  would  condescend  to  advise  with  men  of  learning-  "^^^■ 
the  pudding  is  upon  the  t;ible,  if  you  please  to  go  in.'     My  critic 
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iinobling.  You  are  in  the  society  of  men  who  have  filled 
he  greatest   parts    in  the   world's   story — you   are    with 

omplies  ;  he  comes  to  a  taste  of  your  poetry,  and  tells  me  in  the 
ame  breath,  that  the  book  is  commendable,  and  the  pudding 
icellcnt. 

•  •'  Now.  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Lmtot.  "  in  return  for  the  frankness 
have  shown,  pray  tell  me,  is  it  the  opinion  of  your  friends  at 
ourt  that  my  Lord  Lansdowne  will  be  brought  to  the  bar  or  not  ?  " 
told  him  I  heard  he  would  not.  and  I  hoped  it,  my  lord  being 
ne  I  had  particular  obligations  to.— "That  may  be,"  replied 
It.  Lintot ;  "  but  by  G —  if  he  is  not,  I  shall  lose  the  printing 
if  a  very  good  trial." 

These,  my  lord,  are  a  few  traits  with  which  you  discern  the 
;eiuus  of  Mr.  Lintot,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  a 
?tter.     I  dropped  him  as  soon  as  I  got  to  Oxford,  and  paid  a  visit 

0  my  Lord  t'arleton,  at  Middleton.  ...  'I  am,'  &c. 

DR.   SWIFT   TO   .MB.    POPE. 

'  Sept.  29.  172.'). 
■  I  am  now  returning  to  the  noble  scene  of  Dublin— into  the 
rand  monde — for  fear  of  burying  my  parts ;  to  signalize  myself 
mong  curates  and  vicars,  and  correct  all  corruptions  crept  in 
elating  to  the  weight  of  bread-and-butter  through  those  dominions 
ihere  I  govern.  I  have  employed  my  time  (Asides  ditching)  in 
inishing.  correcting,  amenuu.g.  and  transcribing  my  Travtls  [Gul- 
I'vr  .s].  in  four  parts  complete,  newly  augmented,  and  intended 
or  the  press  when  the  world  shall  deserve  them,  or  rather,  when 
.  printer  shall  be  found  brave  enough  to  venture  his  ears.  I  like 
he  sciieme  of  our  meeting  after  distresses  and  dissensions ;  but 
he  chief  end  I  propose  to  mjrself  in  all  my  labours  is  to  vex  the 
lorld  rather  than  divert  it ;  and  if  I  could  compass  that  desigti 
fithout  hurting  my  own  person  and  fortune,  I  would  be  the  most 
adefatigable  w.-iter  you  have  ever  seen,  without  reading.  I  am 
xcmiingly  pleased  that  you  have  done  with  translations ;  Lord 
freasurer  Oxford  often  lamented  that  a  rascally  world  should  lay 
ou  under  a  necessity  of  misemploying  your  genius  for  so  long 

1  time  ;  but  since  you  will  now  be  so  much  better  employed,  when 
ou  think  of  the  world,  give  it  one  lash  the  more  at  my  request. 
hav.  ever  hated  all  societies,  professions,  and  communities ;    and 

ill  my  love  is  towards  individuals — for  instance.  I  hate  the  trilx> 
It  lawyers,  but  I  love  Councillor  Such-a-one  and  Judge  Such-a-one  : 
t  U.s()  with  physicians  (I  will  not  s{)eak  of  my  own  trade),  soldiers. 
English.  Scotch.  French,  and  the  rest.  But  principally  I  hate  and 
Iftest  that  animal  called  man— although  1  heartily  love  John. 
Vtir,  Thomas,  and  so  on. 

•  .  .  I  have  got  materials  towards  a  treatise  proving  the  falsity 
■"  that  definition  animal  rationuU .  and  to  show  it  should  be  only 
i'"'>((.v  iiifnn:  .  .  .  The  matter  is  so  clear  that  it   will  admit  of 
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St.  John  the  statesman ;  Peterborough  th(?  conqueror;  Swift, 
the  greatest  wit  of  all  times  ;  Gay,  the  kindliest  laugher- 
it  is  a  privilege  to  sit  in  that  company.    Delightful  and 

no  dispute — nay,  I  will  hold  a  hundred  pounds  that  you  and  I  agw 
in  the  point.  .  .  . 

'  Dr.  Lewis  sent  me  an  account  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  illness,  which 
is  a  very  sensible  affliction  to  me,  who,  by  living  so  long  out  cf ! 
the  world,  have  lost  that  hardness  of  heart  contracted  by  years 
and  general  conversation.  I  am  daily  losing  friends,  and  neither 
seeking  nor  getting  others.  Oh,  if  the  world  had  but  a  dozen  of 
Arbuthnots  in  it,  I  would  bum  my  Travels  ! ' 

MB.   POPE  TO  DR.   SWIFT. 

'  Octob-r  15,  1725. 

*  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  suddenness  of  your  kind 
answer.  It  makes  me  nope  you  are  coming  towards  us,  and  that 
you  incline  more  and  more  to  your  old  frier  's.  .  .  .  Here  is  one  | 
[Lord  Bolingbroke]  who  was  once  a  powerful  planet,  but  has  now 
(after  long  experience  of  all  that  comes  of  shining)  learned  to  k 
content  with  returning  to  his  first  point  without  the  thought  cr 
ambition  of  shining  at  all.  Here  is  another  [Edward,  Earl  o! 
Oxford],  who  thinks  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  his  father  was 
to  have  distinguished  and  loved  you,  and  who  loves  you  here 
ditarily.  Here  is  Arbuthnot,  recovered  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
and  more  pleased  with  the  hope  of  seeing  you  again  than  of  rf 
viewing  a  world,  every  part  of  which  he  has  long  despised  but  whai 
is  made  up  of  a  few  men  like  yourself.  .  .  . 

'  Our  friend  Gay  is  used  as  the  friends  of  Tories  arc  by  WTiig*- 
and  generally  by  Tories  too.  Because  he  had  humour,  he  w<v< 
supposed  to  have  dealt  with  Dr.  Swift,  in  like  manner  as  when 
any  one  had  learning  formerly,  he  was  thought  to  have  dealt  with 
the  devil.  ... 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  not  the  least  harm  by  his  fall :  I  wish 
he  had  received  no  more  by  his  other  fall.  But  Lord  Bolingbroke 
is  the  most  improved  mind  since  you  saw  him,  that  ever  was  im- 
proved without  shifting  into  a  new  body,  or  being  ■paulh  mmiK 
ah  angdif.  I  have  often  imagined  to  myself,  that  ii*  ever  all  of  us 
meet  again,  after  so  many  varieties  and  changes,  after  so  nuiohof 
the  old  world  and  of  the  old  man  in  each  of  us  has  been  altrrfd. 
that  scarce  a  single  thought  of  the  one,  any  more  than  a  singlf 
action  of  the  other,  remains  just  the  same  ;  I  have  fancied.  I  i'ay, 
that  we  should  meet  like  the  righteous  in  the  millennium,  qt""' 
at  peace,  divested  of  all  our  former  pas-sions,  smiling  at  (>\ir  p-<t 
follies,  and  content  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  the  just  in  tranciuiilitj 

'  1  designed  to  have  left  the  following  page  for  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to 
till,  but  he  is  so  touched  with  the  period  in  yours  to  me,  ounceming  | 
him,  that  he  intends  to  answer  it  by  a  whole  letter,'     .      .      • 
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generous  banquet !  with  a  little  faith  and  a  little  fancy 
any  one  of  us  here  may  enjoy  it,  and  conjure  up  those  great 
figures  out  of  the  past,  and  listen  to  their  wit  and  wisdom. 
Mind  that  there  is  always  a  certain  cachet  about  great 
men— they  may  be  as  mean  on  many  points  as  you  or  I, 
but  they  carry  their  great  air-they  speak  of  common  life 
more  largely  and  generouaJy  than  common  men  do— they 
regard  the  world  with  a  manlier  countenance,  and  see  its 
eal  features  more  fairly  than  the  timid  shufflers  who  only 
dare  to  look  up  at  life  through  blinkers,  or  to  have  an 
opinion  when  there  is  a  crowd  to  back  it.  He  who  reads 
these  noble  records  of  a  past  age,  salutes  and  reverences 
the  great  spirits  who  adorn  it.  You  may  go  home  now  and 
talk  with  St.  John  ;  you  may  take  a  volume  from  your 
library  and  listen  to  Swift  and  Pope. 

Might  I  give  counsel  to  any  young  hearer,  I  would  say 
to  him.  Try  to  frequent  the  company  of  your  betters.  In 
books  and  life  that  is  the  most  wholesome  society  ;  learn 
to  admire  rightly  ;  the  great  pleasure  of  life  is  that.  Note 
what  the  great  men  admired  ;  they  admired  great  things  : 
narrow  spirits  admire  basely,  and  worship  meanly.  I  know 
nothing  in  any  story  more  gallant  and  cheering,  than  the 
love  and  friendship  which  this  company  of  famous  men 
bore  towards  one  another.  There  never  has  been  a  society 
"f  men  more  friendly,  as  there  never  was  one  more  illustrious. 
Who  dares  quarrel  with  Mr.  Pope,  great  and  famous  himself, 
for  liking  the  society  of  men  great  and  famous  ?  and  for 
liking  them  for  the  qualities  which  made  them  so  ?  A  mere 
pretty  fellow  from  White's  could  not  have  written  the 
Patriot  King,  and  Mould  very  likely  have  despised  little 
Mr.  Pope,  the  decrepit  Papist,  whom  the  great  St.  John 
held  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  men  :  a  mere 
nobleman  of  the  Court  could  no  more  have  won  Barcelona, 
than  he  could  have  written  Peterborough's  letters  to  Pope,^ 

'  Of  th(>  Earl  of  Peterborough,  Walpole  says  :— "  He  was  one  of 
ihnse  men  of  careless  wit,  and  negligent  grace,  who  scatter  a 
tnous«nd  Jxms  mots  and  idle  verses,  which  we  painful  compilers 
athcr  and  hoard,  till  the  authors  stare  to  find  themselves  authors. 
''iifli  was  this  lord,  of  an  advantageous  figure,  and  enterprising 
spirit ;  ns  gallant  as  Amadis  and  as  brave  ;  but  a  little  more  expe- 
utious  in  his  journeys ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  seen  more  kings  and 
more  postilions  than  any  man  in  Europe.  ...  He  wa«  a  man, 
i*  his  friend  said,  who  would  neither  live  nor  die  like  any  other 
mortal.'  ^ 
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which  are  as  witty  as  Congreve  :  a  mere  Irish  Dean  could] 
not  have  written  Gulliver ;  and  all  these  men  loved  Pope 
and  Pope  loved  all  these  men.     To  name  his  friends  is  to  | 
name  the  best  men  of  his  time.     Addison  had  a  senate; 
Pope  reverenced  his  equals.     He  spoke  of  Swift  with  respect  I 
and  admiration  always.     His  admiration  for  Bolingbrokp| 
was  so  great,  that  when  some  one  said  of  his  friend,  '  There 
is  something  in  that  great  man  which  looks  as  if  he  wh  \ 
placed  here  by  mistake,'  '  Yes,'  Pope  answered,  '  and  when 
the  comet  appeared  to  us  a  month  or  two  ago,  I  had  some 
times  an  imagination  that  it  might  possibly  be  come  tn 
carry  him  home,  as  a  coach  comes  to  one's  door  for  visitors. 
So  these  great  spirits  spoke  of  one  another.     Show  me  sis  I 
of  the  dullest  middle-aged  gentlemen  that  ever  dawdled  | 
round  a  club-table,  so  faithful  and  so  friendly. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  chief  wits  of  this  time 
with  the  exception  of  Congreve,  were  what  we  should  now  | 
call  men's  men.     They  spent  many  hours  of  the  four-and- 
twenty,  a  fourth  part  of  each  day  nearly,  in  clubs  and! 
coffee-houses,  where  they  dined,  drank,  and  smoked.    Wit  [ 
and  news  went  by  word  of  mouth  ;    a  journal  of  ITU' 

FROM  THE  EABL  OF  PETERBOROUGH  TO  POPE. 

'  You  must  receive  my  letter  with  a  just  impartiality,  and  give  I 
grains  of  allowance  for  a  gloomy  or  rainy  day  ;    I  sink  grievously 
with  the  weather-glass,   and  am   quite  spiritless  when  Cj^pressfd 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  birthday  or  a  return. 

'  Dutiful  affection  was  bringing  me  to  town,  but  undutiful  lazi 
ness,  and  being  much  out  of  order  keep  me  ir.  the  country :  ho*  | 
ever,  if  alive,  I  must  make  my  appearance  at  the  birthday.  .  • 

'  You  seem  to  think  it  vexatious  that  I  shall  allow  you  but  one  | 
woman  at  a  time  either  to  praise  or  love.     If  I  dispute  with  yoi; 
on  this  point,  I  doubt,  every  jury  will  give  a  verdict  against  me 
So,  sir,  with  a  Mahometan  indulgence,  I  allow  you  pluralities,  the  i 
favourite  privileges  of  our  Church. 

'  I  find  you  don't  mend  upon  correction  ;    again  I  tell  ymi  yn:  | 
must  not  think  of  women  in  a  reasonable  way  ;    you  know  »• 
always  make  goddos.ses  of  those  we  adore  upon  earth  ;   and  (Id  ni' 
all  the  good  men  tell  us  we  must  lay  aside  reason  in  what  rtlati- 1 
to  the  D(>ity  ? 

"...  I  should  have  boon  glad  of  anything  of  Swift's,  i'ray 
when  you  write  to  him  next,  tell  him  I  ex{)ert  him  with  inipatieno. 
in  a  place  as  «hl  and  as  out  of  the  way  as  himself. 

'  Voiirs.' 

Peterborough  married  .Mr.-;.  .Anastasia  Robinson,  the   ceUbrateul 
singer. 
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contained  the  very  smallest  portion  of  one  or  the  other. 
The  chiefs  spoke,  the  faithful  habitues  sat  round ;  strangers 
came  to  wonder  and  listen.  Old  Dryden  had  his  head  quar- 
ters at  Will's,  in  Russell  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Bow  Street, 
at  which  place  Pope  saw  him  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  The  company  used  to  assemble  on  the  first  floor— 
what  was  called  the  dining-room  floor  in  those  days — and 
sat  at  various  tables  smoking  their  pipes.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  beaux  of  the  day  thought  it  a  great  honour  to  be 
allowed  to  take  a  pinch  out  of  Dryden's  snuflF-box.  When 
Addison  began  to  reign,  he  with  a  certain  crafty  propriety — 
a  policy  let  us  call  it — which  belonged  to  his  nature,  set 
up  his  court,  and  appointed  the  officers  of  his  royal  house. 
His  palace  was  Button's,  opposite  Will's.^  A  quiet  opjiosi- 
tion,  a  silent  assertion  of  empire,  distinguished  this  great 
man.  Addison's  ministers  were  Budgell,  Tickell,  Philips, 
Carey  ;  his  master  of  the  horse,  honest  Dick  Steele,  who 
was  what  Duroc  was  to  Napoleon,  or  Hardy  to  Nelson  ; 
the  man  who  performed  his  master's  bidding,  and  would 
have  cheerfully  died  in  his  quarrel.  Addison  lived  with 
these  people  for  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day.  The  male 
>wiety  passed  over  their  punch-bowls  and  tobacco-pipes 
about  as  much  time  as  ladies  of  that  age  spent  over  Spadillc 
and  Manille. 

For  a  brief  space,  up6n  coming  up  to  town,  Pope  formed 
part  of  King  Joseph's  court,  and  was  his  rather  too  eager 
and  obsequious  humble  servant.^    Dick  Steele,  the  editor 

'  '  Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  Countess  of  Warwick's 
family,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  Addison,  kept  a  coffee-house 
iiQ  the  south  side  of  Russell  Street,  about  two  doors  from  Covent 
iiarden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time  used  to  assemble. 
It  is  said  that  when  Addison  had  suffered  any  vexation  from  the 
'ountt'ss,  he  withdrew  the  company  from  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-house  he  wont  again  to  a  tavern,  where  he 
often  sat  late  and  drank  too  much  wine." — Dk.  Johnson. 

Will's  coffee-house  was  on  the  west  side  of  Bow  Street,  and 
'corner  of  Russell  Street'.     See  Handbook  of  London. 

'"My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Addison  commenced  in  1712:  I 
I'ked  him  then  as  well  as  1  liked  any  man,  and  wa.s  very  fond  of 
f^iis  conversation.  It  was  very  soon  after  that  Mr.  Addison  advised 
Me  "  not  to  be  content  with  the  applause  of  half  the  nation  ".  He 
kihI  to  talk  much  and  often  to  me,  of  moderation  in  parties  :  and 
Jsed  to  blame  his  dear  friend  Steele  for  being  too  much  of  a  party 
ia<in.    He  encouraged  me  in  my  design  of  translating  the  Iliad, 
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of  the  Taller,  Mr.  Addison's  man,  and  his  own  man  too- 
a  person  of  no  little  figure  in  the  world  of  letters,  patronized 
the  young  poet,  and  set  him  a  task  or  two.  Young  Mr, 
Pope  did  the  tasks  very  quickly  and  smartly  (he  had  been 
at  the  feet  quite  as  a  boyof  VVycherley's^  decrepit  reputation, 
and  propped  up  for  a  year  that  doting  old  wit) :    he  waii 

which  was  begun  that  year,  and  finished  in  1718.' — Pope  (Spencua 
Anecdotes). 

'  Addison  had  Budgell,  and  I  think  Philips,  in  the  house  with 
him. — Gay,  they  would  call  one  of  my  eleves. — They  were  angry 
with  me  ror  keeping  so  much  with  Dr.  Swift,  and  some  of  the  late 
Ministry.' — Pope  (Spence's  Anecdotes). 

'  '  TO    MR.    ALCOURT. 

•  Jan.  21,  1715-16. 

'  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  be  so  interesting  to  you  at  present 
as  some  circumstances  of  the  last  act  of  that  eminent  comic  poet 
and  our  friend,  Wycherley.  He  had  often  told  me,  and  I  doubt 
not  he  did  all  his  acquaintance,  that  he  would  marry  as  soon  sa 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
he  underwent  the  ceremony,  and  joined  together  those  two  sacra- 
ments which  wise  men  say  we  should  be  the  last  to  receive ;  for, 
if  you  observe,  matrimony  is  placed  after  extreme  unction  in  our 
Catechism,  as  a  kind  of  hint  of  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  are 
to  be  taken.  The  old  man  then  lay  down,  satisfied  in  the  conscioiu- 
ness  of  having,  by  this  one  act,  obliged  a  woman  who  (he  was  tcld) 
had  merit,  and  shown  an  heroic  resentment  of  the  ill-usage  of  hu 
next  heir.  Some  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  with  the  lady 
discharger!  his  debts  ;  a  jointure  of  5001.  a  year  made  her  a  recom- 
pense ;  and  the  nephew  wa.s  left  to  comfort  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  with  the  miserable  remains  of  a  mortgaged  estate.  1  saw 
our  friend  twice  after  this  was  done — less  peevish  in  his  sickness 
than  he  used  to  be  in  his  health  ;  neither  much  afraid  of  dying. 
nor  (which  in  him  had  been  more  likely)  much  ashamed  of  marnine. 
The  evening  before  he  expired,  he  called  his  young  wife  to  the 
bedside,  and  earnestly  entreated  her  not  to  deny  him  one  recjuest- 
the  last  he  should  make.  Upon  her  assurances  of  consenting  to  it. 
he  told  her  :  "  My  dear,  it  is  only  this — that  you  will  never  raarrv 
an  old  man  again."  1  cannot  help  remarking  that  sickness,  which 
often  destroys  both  wit  and  wisdom,  yet  seldom  has  power  to  rcrai'v. 
that  talent  which  we  call  humour.  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  hi.s  cvin 
in  his  last  compliment:  though  I  think  his  request  a  little  hard. 
for  why  should  he  bar  her  from  doubling  her  jointure  on  the  Mm<: 
easy  terms  ? 

*  So  trivial  as  these  circumstances  are,  I  should  not  be  di^pleascfi 
myself  to  know  such  trlHes  when  they  concern  or  characterize  ;inv 
eminent  person.  The  wisest  and  wittiest  of  men  are  seldom  «i^r 
or  wittier  than  others  in  these  sober  moments;   at  least,  uiir  frieni 
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anxious  to  be  well  with  the  men  of  letters,  to  get  a  footing 
and  a  recognition.  He  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  admitted 
into  their  company  ;  to  have  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Addison's 
friend.  Captain  Steele.  His  eminent  parts  obtained  for 
him  the  honour  of  heralding  Addison's  triumph  of  Cato 
with  liis  admirable  prologue,  and  heading  the  victorious 
procession  as  it  were.  Not  content  with  this  act  of  homage 
and  admiration,  he  wanted  to  distinguish  himself  by  assault- 
ing Addison's  enemies,  and  attacked  John  Dennis  \iith 
a  prose  lampoon,  which  highly  offended  his  lofty  patron. 
Mr.  Steele  was  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Dennis  and  inform 
him  that  Mr.  Pope's  pamphlet  against  him  was  written 
quite  without  Mr.  Addison's  approval.^  Indeed,  The 
Narrative  of  Dr.  Robert  Norris  on  the  Phrenzy  of  J.  D. 
IS  a  vulgar  and  mean  satire,  and  such  a  blow  as  the  magnifi^ 
cent  Addison  could  never  desire  to  see  any  partisan  of  his 
strike  in  any  literary  quarrel.  Pope  was  closely  alUed  with 
Swift  when  he  wrote  this  pamphlet.  It  is  so  dirty  that  it 
has  been  printed  in  Swift's  works,  too.  It  bears  the  foul 
marks  of  the  master  hand.  Swift  admired  and  enjoyed 
with  all  his  heart  the  prodigious  genius  of  the  young  Papist 
lad  out  of  Windsor  Forest,  who  had  never  seen  a  university 
in  his  life,  and  came  and  conquered  the  Dons  and  the 
doctors  with  his  wit.  He  applauded,  and  loved  him,  too, 
and  protected  him,  and  taught  him  mischief.  I  wish 
Addison  could  have  loved  him  better.  The  best  satire 
that  ever  has  been  penned  would  never  have  been  written 
then  ;  and  one  of  the  best  characters  the  world  ever  knew 
would  liave  been  without  a  flaw.  But  he  who  had  so  few 
ftjuals  could  not  bear  one,  and  Pope  was  more  than  that. 
'Vhen  Pope,  trying  for  himself,  and  soaring  on  his  immortal 
young  wings,  found  that  his,  too,  was  a  genius,  which  no 
pinion  of  that  age  could  follow,  he  rcwe  and  'eft  Addison's 

ended  much  in  the  same  character  he  had  hvecl  in  ;    and   Horace's 
rule  for  play  may  as  well  be  applied  to  him  as  a  playwright  :— 

'  SiTvetur  ad  imum. 
Quails  ab  incept  o  processerit  et  sibi  const  »>t. 

'  I  am,"  &C. 

''Addison,  who  was  no  strangt-r  to  the  world,   probably  saw 

i!ie  st^lhshness  of  Hope's  friendship  ;    and.  rcsolviuir  that  h-  should 

nave  t(u>  conscMjuences  of   his   ofJitiousnes^   to   hiiu.self.     ufornied 

icnnis  by  iSteele  that  he  was  sorrv  for  the  insult.  —JoH-\->.\  (Life 
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company,  settling  on  his  own  eminence,  and  singing  hh 
own  song. 

It  was  not  possible  that  Pope  should  remain  a  retainer  of 
Mr.  Addison  ;  nor  likely  that  after  escaping  from  hjs 
vassalage  and  assuming  an  independent  crown,  the  sovercipi 
whose  allegiance  he  quitted  should  view  him  amicably.' 
They  did  not  do  wrong  to  mislike  each  other.  They  but 
followed  the  impulse  of  nature,  and  the  consequence  of 
position.  When  Bemadotte  became  heir  to  a  throne,  tlie 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  was  naturally  Napoleon's  enemy. 
'  There  are  many  passions  and  tempers  of  mankind,'  says 
Mr.  Addison  in  the  Spectator,  speaking  a  couple  of  years 
before  their  little  differences  between  him  and  Mr.  Pope 
took  place, '  which  naturally  dispose  us  to  depress  and  vilify 
the  merit  of  one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  All  those 
who  made  their  entrance  into  the  world  with  the  same 
advantages,  and  were  once  looked  on  as  his  equals,  are  apt 
to  think  the  fame  of  his  merits  a  reflection  on  their  own 
deserts.  Those  who  were  once  his  equals  envy  and  defame 
him,  because  they  now  see  him  the  superior  ;  and  those 
who  were  once  his  superiors,  because  they  look  upon  him 
as  their  equal.'  Did  Mr.  Addison,  justly  perhaps  tliinkinc 
that,  as  young  Mr.  Pope  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  univer- 
sity education,  he  c  ouldn't  know  Greek,  therefore  he  oouldn  t 
translate  Homer,  encourage  his  young  friend  Mr.  Tickell 
of  Queen's,  to  translate  that  poet,  and  aid  him  with  liis 
own  known  scholarship  and  skill  ?  ^  It  was  natural  that 
Mr.  Addison  should  doubt  of  the  learning  of  an  aiiiatou: 
Grecian,  should  have  a  hip;h  opinion  of  Mr.  Tickell,  of  Queens. 

'  '  While  1  was  heated  with  what  I  had  heard.  I  wrotf  a  iottcr 
to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let  him  know  "  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  witt; 
this  behaviour  of  his ;  that  if  I  was  to  speak  of  him  severely  in 
return  for  it,  it  should  not  be  in  srch  a  dirty  way  ;  that  I  .should 
rather  tell  him  himself  fairly  of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good 
((ualities ;  and  that  it  should  be  something  in  the  following  manner. 
I  then  subjoined  the  first  sketch  of  what  has  since  been  callctl  xu\ 
satire  jn  Addison.  He  used  me  very  civilly  ever  after  ;  and  ncvir 
did  me  any  injustice,  that  I  know  of,  from  that  time  to  his  death. 
which  was  about  three  years  after.' — Pope  (Spance'ti  Aneclol's). 

*  •  That  Tickell  should   have  been  guilty  of  a  villany  seem.*  t' 
us  highly  improbable  ;    that  Addison  should  liavc  been  ;.'iiilty 
a  villany  seems  to  us.  hijjh'y  improbable  ;    but  that  these  two  nini 
should  have  conspired  together  to   <'onimit  a  villany,  '-"■ms.  t' 
us.  improbable  in  a  t«»r.*old  degrof.'  -M.\(\ml.4Y. 
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and  should  help  that  ingenious  young  man.  It  was  natural, 
on  the  other  hand,  tiiat  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Pope's  friends 
should  believe  that  this  counter-translation,  suddenly 
advertised  and  so  long  written,  though  Tickell's  college 
friends  had  never  heard  of  it— Uiough.  when  PofX'  first 
wrote  to  Addison  regarding  his  sclifme,  Mr.  Addnc  n  knew 
nothing  of  the  similar  project  of  "ickell.  of  Queen's— it 
was  natural  that  Mr.  Po{K'and  his  frienci.s,  having  interests, 
passions,  and  prejudices  of  their  own,  sJiouM  believe  that 
Tiikcirs  tran.slation  was  but  kii  act  of  <)].p*'.  .tion  against 
[\)[)e,  and  that  they  should  call  Mr.  Tickell's  miululioi 
Mr.  Addisini's  envy — if  envy  it  were. 

And  were  tlicre  dhp  whose  tires 
True  geniuH  kindlcf^  and  fair  fame  inspinn. 
Blest   with  each  tuKrf  r.wi  eaeli  art  to  filease. 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  \ih\\  ciLso  ; 
Sliould  such  a  man.  loo  fond  to  rule  alon*'. 
Bear  like  the  Turk  no  hrother  near  the  ihrone  ; 
View  him  with  scornful  yet  with  jealous  lyes. 
And  hate,  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise  ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  ieer, 
.And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike  ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame  as  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe  and  a  suspieious  friend  ; 
Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged  ; 
Like  Cato  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  ap{tla«He  : 
UTiile  wits  and  templars  every  sentrnee  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise  ; 
Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a  mi.n  there  lx\ 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  wcio  he  ? 

'I  sent  the  verses  to  Mr.  Addison.'  said  I*<>pc.  '  ;ind 
he  used  me  very  civilly  ever  after.'  Xo  wonder  ho  liid. 
It  was  shame  very  likely  more  than  f  ar  that  siles  d  him. 
Ji'hnsoii  recounts  an  interview  between  Pope  and  ...hlison 
after  their  quarrel,  in  which  Pope  was  atigry,  }>nd  Addison 
tried  to  be  contemptuous  and  calm.  Sii<  h  a  weapon  as 
" »{«■  s  must  have  pien  'd  anv  scorn.  It  flashes  for  ever, 
a:id  (juivers  in  Addison's  m<>morv.  Kis  „'reat  figtjre  lo()ks 
'nt  on  us  from  the  past  stainless  but  f(ir  that-  paic,  <'alm, 
wd  hrautiful  :  it  bleeds  fmm  that  bhick  wound.  He 
>!ioiiid  he  drawn,  hi.e  St.  Sebastian,  with  that  arrow  in 
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his  side.  As  he  sent  to  Gay  and  asked  his  pardon,  as  ho 
bade  his  stepson  come  and  see  his  death,  be  sure  he  had 
forgiven  I'ope,  when  he  made  ready  to  show  how  a  Christian 
could  die. 

Pope  then  formed  purl  of  the  Addisonian  court  for 
a  shi  rt  time,  and  describes  himself  in  his  letters  as  Hittiti): 
with  that  coterie  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  over 
punch  and  burgundy  amidst  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  To 
ust  an  expression  of  the  present  day,  the  '  pace  '  of  tho>e 
vivcurs  of  the  former  age  was  awful.  Peterborough  lived 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death  ;  Godolphin  laboured  all  day 
and  gambled  at  night;  Bolingbroke,*  writing  to  Swift, 
from  Dawhy,  in  his  retirement,  dating  his  letter  at  mx 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rising,  as  he  says,  refreshed. 
serene,  and  calm,  calls  to  mind  the  time  of  his  London  life; 
when  about  that  hour  he  used  to  be  going  to  bed,  surfcitnl 
with  pleasure,  and  jaded  with  business  ;  his  head  often 
full  of  schemes,  and  his  heart  as  often  full  of  anxiety. 
It  was  too  hard,  too  coarse  a  life  for  the  sensitive,  sickly 
Pope.  He  was  the  only  wit  of  the  day,  a  friend  writer 
to  me,  who  wasn't  fat/-  Swift  was  fat;  Addison  wa< 
fat ;  Steele  was  fat ;  Gay  and  Thomson  were  prept.^- 
terously  fat— all  that  fuddling  and  punch-drinking,  that 
club  and  coffee-house  boozing,  .shortened  the  lives  and 
enlarged  the  waistcoats  of  the  men  of  that  age.    Popf 

•   LORD  BOUXUBUOKE  TO  THE  THREE  YAHOOS  OF  TWICKENHAM. 

*  July  2.3,  172t). 

'  Jonathan,  Alexander,  Johjj,  most  excellent  Trii mvirs  ik 
Parnassus, — 

'  Though  you  are  probably  very  indifferent  where  I  am,  '  r 
what  1  am  doing,  yet  I  resolve  to  believe  the  contrary.  I  |)ersua(it 
myself  that  you  have  sent  at  least  fifteen  times  within  this  fort 
night  to  Danley  farm,  and  that  you  are  extremely  mortified  at 
my  long  silence.  To  relieve  ycu,  therefore,  from  this  great  Jinxiciv 
of  mind,  I  can  do  no  1  than  write  a  few  lines  to  you  ;  and  1  plean 
myself  beforehand  witu  the  vast  pleasure  which  this  epistle  mu." 
needs  give  you.  That  I  may  add  to  this  pleasure,  and  give  further 
proofs  of  my  beneficent  temper.  1  will  likewise  inform  yt)U,  tlut 
I  shall  b  ■  in  your  neighbourhood  again,  by  the  end  of  mxt  weetj 
by  which  lime  1  hoT)e  that  Jonathan's  imagination  of  business  «i.l 
be  succeeded  bv  odic  imagination  more  becoming  a  profissor '' 
that  divine  i.n.3e,  la  bacjatdk.  Adieu.  Jonathan,  Alexander, 
John,  mirth  b<   with  you  !  '  .  i   • 

'  Prior  must  be  excepted  from  this  o»->scrvation,     '  He  was  lan« 
and  lean.' 
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withdrew  in  a  great  measure  from  this  boisterous  London 
eompany,  and  being  put  into  an  indeptrndence  by  the  irallant 
exertions  of  Swift  i  and  his  private  friends,  and  bv  the 
enthusiastic  national  admiration  which  justly  rewarded  his 
^eat  achievement  of  the  //lorf,  purchased  that  famous  villa 
of  Twickenham  which  his  song  and  Ufe  celebrated  •  dute- 
ously  bringing  his  old  parents  to  live  and  die  there'  enter- 
taming  his  friends  there,  and  making  occasional  visits  to 
London  in  his  little  chariot,  in  which  Atterbury  compared 
hini  to    Homer  in  a  nutshell '.  ^         f 

•  Mr.  Dryden  was  not  a  genteel  man,'  Pope  quaintly  said 
to  Spcnce,  «peaking  of  the  manner  and  habits  of  the  famous 
.Id  patriarch  of  Will's.  W,th  regard  to  Pope's  own  ma-i. 
iiers,  we  have  the  best  contemporary  authority  that  they 
were  singularly  refined  and  polished.  With  his  extra, 
ordinary  sensibility,  with  his  known  tastes,  with  his  delicate 
rame.  with  his  power  and  dread  of  ridicule,  Poi>e  could  have 
been  no  other  than  what  we  call  a  highly-bred  person  2 
His  closest  friends,  vith  the  exception  of  Svift  were 
among  the  delights  and  ornaments  of  the  polished  society 
o  their  age.  Garth,3  the  accomplished  and  benevolent, 
«!iom  bteele  has  described  so  charmingly,  of  whom  Cod- 
nngton  said  that  his  character  was  '  all  beauty  ',  and  whom 
Po{)e  iiimself  called  the  best  of  Christians  without  knowine 
-t ;  Arbuthnot,-*  one  of  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  accom- 

■  Swift  exerted  himnelf  very  much  in  promotinR  the  Iliad  sub- 
vript.on:  and  also  intro<h.ced  l>op«.  t..  Harley  and  Bolingbrokt-.- 
iope  reahzed  by  the  Ihad  upwards  of  ."..(KX)/.,  which  he  laid  out 

artly  m  annu.  ics,  and  partly  in  the  purchase  of  his  famous  villa. 
I.  nson  remarks  that  *  it  would  1^.  Lrd  to  tind  a  man  so  wcl 
■  mW  to  no  ice  by  his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  so  much  in  talking 

t  his  money  .  fitting 

•  •  Hin  (Pope's)  voice  in  common  conversation  was  so  naturally 

ir  •  ..It*  i./t'"''".^''  ^°"'''''  '^"'"  Southerne  used  always  to 
^11  him     the  little  nightingale".  '— ORRERy. 

'Jlarfh.  whom  Dryden  calls  'generous  as  his  Muse',  was  a 
W>ksh„en,an.  He  graduated  nt  Cambridge,  and  was  made  M.D. 
Im  f  .1  r.''"""  distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  by  his 
jtm  of  the  Z>i^pf„sar.,/.  and  in  society,  and  pronounced  Dryden's 
jneral  oration  He  was  a  strict  Whig,  a  notable  member  of  the 
M-Kat  and  a  friendly,  convivial,  able  man.  He  was  knighted  by 
'-•■rgp   .  „^th  the  Duke  of  .Marlborough's  sword.     He  died  in  1718 

and  u  1  ,"**  '^"'^  *^*'''""  °^  *""  *'P'«""P"'  clergyman  in  Scotland, 
ana  iHonged  to  an  ancient  and  distinguished  Scotch  family.  He 
'.^educattHl  at  Aberdeen  ;  and,  coming  up  to  London-according 
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plished,  gentlest  of  mankind  ;  Bolingbroke,  the  Alcibiadps 
of  his  age  ;    the  generous  Oxford  :    the  magnificent,  the 

to  a  Scotch  practice  often  enough  alluded  to— to  make  his  fortuiie- 
firat  made  himself  known  by  "  an  examination  of  Dr.  \Vootlwurd< 
account  of  the  Deluge".  He  became  physician,  successively  to 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  to  Queen  Anne.  He  is  usually 
allowed  to  have  been  the  most  learned,  as  well  as  one  of  the  mo^t 
witty  and  humorous  members  of  the  Scriblerus  Club.  The  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  the  humourists  of  the  day  is  abundantly 
evidenced  in  their  correspondence.  When  he  found  himself  in  lib 
last  illness,  he  wrote  thus,  from  his  retreat  at  Hampstead,  to  Swift: 

'  Hampstead,  Oct.  4,  1734. 
'  Mv  Dear  .4nd  Worthy  Friend,— 

'  You  have  no  reason  to  put  me  among  the  rest  of  your  for 
gctful  friends,  for  I  wrote  two  long  letters  to  you,  to  which  I  nevir 
received  one  word  of  answer.  The  first  was  about  your  h.'alth; 
the  last  I  sent  a  great  while  ago,  by  one  De  la  Mar.  I  can  assur.' 
you  with  great  truth  that  none  of  your  friends  or  acquaintamv 
has  a  more  warm  heart  towards  you  than  myself.  I  am  going  out 
of  this  troublesome  world,  and  you,  among  the  rest  of  my  friendN 
shall  have  my  last  prayers  and  good  wishes. 

I  came  out  to  this  place  so  reduced  by  a  dropsy  and  an 
asthma,  that  I  could  neither  sleep,  breathe,  eat,  nor  move.    I  most 
earnestly  desired  and  begged  of  God  that  he  would  take  me.    Con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  upon  venturing  to  ride  (which   I  had 
forborne  for  some  years),   I  recovered  my  strength   to  a  pretty 
considerable  degree,  slept,  and  had  my  stomach  again.  .  .  .  What 
I  did,  I  can  assure  you  was  not  for  life,  but  ease  ;    for  1  am  at 
present  in  the  case  of  a  man  that  was  almost  in  harbour,  and  then 
blown  back  to  sea— who  has  a  reasonable  hope  of  going  to  a  goml 
place,  and  an  absolute  certainty  of  leaving  a  very  bad  one.    Not 
that  I  have  any  particular  disgust  at  the  world  ;    for  I  have  a> 
great  comfort  in  my  own  family  and  from  the   kindness  of  my 
friends  as  any  man  ;    but  the  world,  in  the  main,  displeases  me 
and  I  have  too  true  a  presentiment  of  calamities  that  are  to  l)etail 
mv  country.     However,  if  1  should  have  the  happiness  to  see  you 
before  I  die,  you  will  find  that  I  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  with 
my  usual  cheerfulness.     I  cannot  imagine  why  you  are  frightenHl 
from  a  journey  to  England :    the  reasons  you  assign  are  not  sutti- 1 
cient— the  journey  I  am  sure  would  do  you  good.     In  genera:. 
1  recommend  riding,  of  which  I  have  aiways  had  a  good  oitinion. 
and  can  now  confirm  it  from  my  own  experience. 

'  My  family  give  you  their  love  and  service.  The  great  li>« 
I  sustained  in  one  of  them  gave  me  my  first  shook,  and  the  troul'lf 
I  have  with  the  rest  to  bring  them  to  a  right  temper  to  bear  tiie 
loss  of  a  father  who  loves  them,  and  whom  they  love,  is  real}  | 
a  most  sensible  affliction  to  me.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,  wf 
shall  never  see  one  another  more  in  this  world.     1  shall,  to  the  la>t  ] 
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witty,  the  famous,  and  chivalrous  Peterborough  :  these 
were  the  fast  and  faithful  friends  of  Pope,  the  most  brilliant 
company  of  friends,  let  us  repeat,  that  the  world  has  ever 
(leen.  The  favourite  recreation  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the 
society  of  painters,  whose  art  he  practised.  In  his  corre- 
spondence are  letters  between  him  and  Jervas,  whose  pupil 
he  loved  to  be— Richardson,  a  celebrated  artist  of  his  time, 
and  who  painted  for  him  a  portrait  of  his  old  mother,  and 
for  whose  picture  he  asked  and  thanked  Kichardson  in  one 
of  the  most  delightful  letters  that  ever  was  penned,^— and 

moment,  preserve  my  love  and  esteem  for  you,  being  well  assured 
you  will  never  leave  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour ;  for  all  that 
is  in  this  world  is  not  worth  the  least  deviation  from  the  way.  It 
will  be  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  from  you  sometimes  ;  for  none 
are  with  more  sincerity  than  I  am,  my  dear  friend,  your  most 
faithful  friend  and  humble  servant.' 

■  Arbuthnot,'  Johnson  says,  '  was  a  man  of  great  comprehension, 
skilful  in  his  profession,  versed  in  the  sciences,  acc|uainted  with 
ancient  literature,  and  able  to  animate  his  ma.ss  of  knowledge  by 
a  bright  and  active  imagination  ;  a  scholar  with  great  lirilliance 
of  wit ;  a  it  who  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retained  and  discovered 
a  noble  ardour  of  religious  zeal.' 

Dugald  Stewart  has  testified  to  Arbuthnofs  ability  in  a  depart- 
ment of  which  he  was  particularly  (jualified  to  judge  :  '  Ix't  me 
add.  that,  in  the  list  of  philosophical  reformers,  the  authors  of 
Martinus  Scriblerus  ought  not  to  te  overlooked.  Their  happy 
ridicule  of  the  scholastic  logic  and  metaphysics  is  universally  known  ; 
hut  few  are  aware  of  the  acutcness  and  sagacity  displayed  in  their 
allusions  to  some  of  the  most  vulnerable  passages  in  Locke's  Essay. 
In  this  part  of  the  work  it  is  commonly  understood  that  Arbuthnot 
had  the  principal  share.'— Sec  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Enryclo- 
imdia  Britannka,  note  to  p.  242,  and  also  note  B.  b.  b.,  p.  28.^. 

'    TO    MR.    RICHARDSON. 

'  Twickenham,  June  10.  17,3.3. 
'  As  1  know  you  and  I  mutually  desire  to  see  one  another,  1  hope 
timt  this  day  our  wishes  would  have  met.  and  brought  you  hither. 
And  this  for  the  very  reason,  which  possibly  might  hinder  you 
ooming,  that  my  poor  mother  is  dead.  I  thank  God,  her  death 
was  as  easy  as  her  life  was  innocent ;  and  as  it  cost  her  not  a  groan, 
ur  even  a  sigh,  there  is  yet  upon  her  countenance  such  an  expression 
f'f  tranquiUity,  nay.  almost  of  pleasure,  that  it  is  even  amiable  to 
whold  it.  It  would  afford  the  finest  image  of  a  saint  expired 
that  ever  painter  drew  :  and  it  would  V)e  the  greatest  obligation 
which  even  that  obliging  art  could  ever  bestow  on  a  friend,  if  you 
ould  come  and  sketch  it  for  me.  I  am  sure,  if  there  be  no  very 
precedent  obstacle,  you  will  leave  any  common  business  to  do  this  ; 
iind  I  hope  to  see  you  this  evening,  or  to-morrow  morning  as  early. 
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the  wonderful  Kneller,  who  bragged  more,  spelt  worse,  and 
painted  better  than  any  artist  of  his  day.^ 

It  is  affecting  to  note,  through  Pope's  correspondenct. 
the  marked  way  in  which  his  friends,  the  greatest,  the  mo>t 
famous,  and  wittiest  men  of  the  time — generals  and  states- 
men, philosophers  and  divines — all  have  a  kind  word,  and 
a  kind  thought  for  the  good  simple  old  mother,  whom  Pop^^ 
tended  so  affectionately.  Those  men  would  have  scarcelv 
valued  her,  i  ut  that  they  knew  how  much  he  loved  her, 
and  that  they  pleased  him  by  thinking  of  her.  If  hi> 
early  letters  to  women  are  affected  and  insincere,  whenever 
he  speaks  about  this  one,  it  is  with  a  childish  tende^ne^^ 
and  an  almost  sacred  simplicity.  In  1713,  when  youn;: 
Mr.  Pope  had,  by  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  victorie^ 
and  dazzling  achievements,  seized  the  crown  of  poetry  ;  and 
the  town  was  in  an  uproar  of  admiration,  or  hostility,  fur 
the  young  chief  ;  when  Pope  was  issuing  his  famous  decree^ 
for  tlie  translation  of  the  Iliad ;  when  Dennis  and  tlin 
lower  critics  were  hooting  and  assailing  him  ;  when  Addison 
and  the  gentlemen  of  his  court  were  sneering  with  sifk<ni,is 
hearts  at  the  prodigious  triumphs  of  the  young  conqueror : 
when  Pope,  in  a  fever  of  victory,  and  genius,  and  hope, 
and  anger,  was  struggling  through  the  crowd  of  shouting 
friends  and  furious  detractors  to  his  temple  of  Fame,  hi^ 
old  mother  writes  from  the  country,  '  My  deare,'  says  she. 
'  my  deare,  there's  Mr.  Blount,  of  Mapel  Durom,  dead  tlie 
same  day  that  Mr.  Inglefield  died.  Your  sister  is  well: 
but  your  brother  is  sick.  My  service  to  Mrs.  Blount,  and 
all  that  ask  of  me.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you,  and  tliat 
you  are  well,  which  is  my  daily  prayer  ;  and  this  with  my 
blessing,'  The  triumph  marches  by,  and  the  car  of  the 
young  conqueror,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  brilliant  victoi  ie>— 

before  this  winter  flower  is  faded.  I  will  defer  her  interment  till 
to-morrow  night.  I  know  you  love  me,  or  I  could  not  have  written 
this — I  could  not  (at  this  time)  have  written  at  all.  Adieu  !  May 
you  die  as  happy  !  '  Yours,'  &c. 

'  'Mr.  Pope  was  with  Sir  Q  Ifrey  Kneller  one  day.  when  lii« 
nephew,  a  Guinea  trader,  came  in.  "  Nephew,"  said  Sir  Godfrey. 
"  you  have  the  honour  of  seeing  the  two  greatest  men  in  th' 
world." — "  I  don't  know  how  great  you  may  be,"  said  the  Guinei 
man,  "  but  I  don't  like  your  looks :  I  have  often  bought  a  man. 
much  better  than  both  of  you  together,  all  muscles  and  bones,  fur 
ten  guineas."  " — Dr.  Warbubtos  {Spences  Anecdotes). 
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the  fond  mother  sits  in  the  quiet  cottage  at  home,  and 
says.  '  I  send  you  my  daily  prayers,  and  I  bless  you,  mv 
deare '. 

In  our  estimate  of  Pope's  character,  let  us  always  take 
into  account  that  constant  tenderness  and  fidelity  of 
aiftction  which  pervaded  and  sanctified  his  life,  and  never 
forget  that  maternal  benediction.*  It  accompanied  him 
always  :  his  life  seems  purified  by  those  artless  and  heart- 
felt prayers.  And  he  seems  to  have  received  and  deserved 
the  fond  attachment  of  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
It  is  not  a  little  touching  to  read  in  Spence  of  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  with  which  his  half-sister  regarded  him, 
and  the  simple  anecdote  by  which  she  illustrates  her  love. 
•  I  think  no  man  was  ever  so  little  fond  of  money.'  Mrs, 
Rackett  says  about  her  brother,  '  I  think  my  brother  when 
lie  was  young  read  more  books  than  any  man  in  the  world  '  ; 
and  she  falls  to  telling  stories  of  his  schooldays,  and  the 
manner   in   which   his   master  at   Twyford   ill-used   him. 

I  don't  think  my  brother  knew  what  fear  was,'  she  con- 
tinues ;  and  the  accounts  of  Pope's  friends  bear  out  this 
character  for  courage.  When  he  had  exasperated  the 
dunces,  and  threats  of  violence  and  personal  assault  were 
brought  to  him,  the  dauntless  little  champion  never  for 
one  instant  allowed  fear  to  disturb  him,  or  condescended 
to  take  any  guard  in  his  daily  walks,  except  occasionally 
his  faithful  dog  to  bear  him  compmy.  '  I  had  rather  die 
at  once,'  said  the  gallant  little  cripple,  '  than  live  in  fear 
if  those  rascals.' 

As  for  his  death,  it  was  what  the  noble  Arbuthnot  asked 
and  enjoyed  for  himself — a  euthanasia — a  beautiful  end. 
A  perfect  benevolence,  affection,  serenity,  hallowed  the 
departure  of  that  high  soul.  Even  in  the  very  hallucina- 
tions of  his  brain,  and  weaknesses  of  his  delirium,  there 
was  something  almost  sacred.  Spence  describes  him  in  his 
last  days,  looking  up,  and  with  a  rapt  gaze  as  if  something 
liad  suddenly  passed  before  him.     He  said  to  me,  '  What's 

'  Swift's  mention  of  him  as  one 

whose  filial  piety  excels, 

Whatever  Grecian  story  tells, 
is  well  known.     And  a  sneer  of  Walpole's  may  be  put  to  a  l)ett<»r 
usf  than  he  ever  intended  it   for,  a  propos  of  this  subject.— He 
charitably  sneers,  -'n  one  of  his  letters,  at  Spence's  '  fondling  an 
old  mother— in  imitation  of  Pope  ! ' 
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that  ?  '  pointing  into  the  air  with  a  very  steady  regard. 
and  then  looked  down  and  said,  with  a  smile  of  the  greatest 
softness,  '  'twas  a  vision  ! '  He  laughed  scarcely  ever,  but 
liis  companions  desrnbe  his  countenance  as  often  illumin- 
ated by  a  peculiar  sweet  smile. 

'  When,'  said  Spence,^  the  kind  anecdotist  whom  Johnson 
despised,  '  when  I  was  telling  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  Mr. 
Pope,  en  every  catching  and  recovery  of  his  mind,  was 
always  saying  something  kindly  of  his  present  or  absent 
friends  ;  and  that  this  was  so  surprising,  as  it  seemed  Ui 
me  as  if  humanity  had  outlasted  understanding,'  Lord 
Bolingbroke  said,  "  It  has  so,"  and  then  added,  "  I  never 
in  my  life  knew  a  man  who  had  so  tender  a  heart  for  hi> 
particular  friends,  or  a  more  general  friendship  for  mankind. 
I  have  known  him  these  thirty  years,  and  value  niVi^clf 

more  for  that  man's  love  than "    Here,'  Spencc  says 

'  3t.  John  sunk  his  head,  and  lost  his  voice  in  tears.'  Th- 
sob  which  finishes  the  epitaph  is  finer  than  words.  It  i« 
the  cloak  thrown  over  the  father's  face  in  the  famous  Greek 
picture  which  hides  the  grief  and  heightens  it. 

In  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope,  you  will  find  described  witli 
rather  a  malicious  minuteness  some  of  the  personal  liabits 
and  infirmities  of  the  great  little  Pope.  His  body  was 
crooked,  he  was  so  short  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  liis 
chair  in  order  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  other  people  at 
table. ^  He  was  sewed  up  in  a  buckram  suit  every  niornint: 
and  required  a  nurse  like  a  child.     His  contemporaries 

'  Joseph  Spence  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  near  Winchester 
He  was  a  short  time  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  became  a  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  a  clergyman,  and  professor  of  poetry.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Thomson's,  w'lose  reputation  he  aided.  He  pub 
lished  an  Essay  on  the  Odysse j  in  1726,  which  introduced  him  tn 
Pope.  Everybody  liked  him.  His  Anecdotes  were  placed,  while 
still  in  MS.,  at  the  service  of  Johnson  and  also  of  Malon(.  They 
were  published  by  Mr.  Singer  in  1820. 

'  He  speaks  of  Arbuthnot's  having  nelped  him  through  'that 
long  disease,  my  life  '.  But  not  ouly  was  he  so  feeble  as  's  implied 
in  his  use  of  the  '  buckram ',  but  '  it  now  appears  ',  says  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham,  '  from  his  unpublished  letters,  that,  like  Lord  Hervev. 
he  had  recourse  to  ass's-milk  for  the  preservation  of  his  health. 
It  is  to  his  lordship's  use  of  that  simple  beverage  that  he  alJutks 
when  he  says — 

Let  Sporus  tremble  !— A.    Wbat,  that  thing  of  silk, 
Sporus,  that  mere  white-curd  cf  ass's-milk  ? 
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reviled  these  misfortunes  with  a  strange  acrimony,  and 
made  his  poor  deformed  person  the  butt  for  many' a  bolt 
of  heavy  wit.     The  facetious  Mr.  Dennis,  in  speaking  of 
him,  says,  '  If  you  take  the  first  letter  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Pope's  Christian  name,  and  the  first  and  last  letters  of  his 
surname,  you  have  A.  P.  E.'     Pope  catalogues,  at  the  end 
of  the  Dunciad,  with  a  rueful  precision,  other  pretty  names, 
besides  Ape,  which  Denris  called  him.     That  great  critic 
pronounced  Mr.  Pope  vv.s  a  Uttle  ass,  a  fool,  a  coward, 
a  Papist,  and  therefore  a  hater  of  Scripture,  and  so  forth. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pillory  was  a  flourishing 
and  popular  institution  in  those  days.     Authors  stood  in  it 
in  the  body  sometimes  :  and  dragged  their  enemies  thither 
morally,  hooted  them  with  foul  abuse,  and  assailed  them 
with  garbage  of  the  gutter.     Poor  Pope's  figure  was  an 
easy  one  for  those  clumsy  caricaturists  to  draw.      Any 
stupid  hand  could  draw  a  hunchback,    md    write    Pope 
underneath.     They  did.     A   libel   w-       .ubhshed   against 
Pope,  with  such  a  frontispiece.     This  kind  of  rude  jesting 
was  an  evidence  not  only  of  an  ill  nature,  but  a  dull  one. 
When  a  child  makes  a  pun,  or  a  lout  breaks  out  into  a 
laugli,  it  is  some  very  obvious  combination  of  words,  or 
discrepancy  of  objects,  which  provokes  the  infantine  satirist, 
or  tickles  the  boorish  wag  ;   aud  many  of     ope's  revilers 
laughed,  not  so  much  because  they  were  wicked,  as  because 
they  knew  no  better. 

Without  the  utmost  sensibility.  Pope  could  not  have  been 
the  poet  he  was  ;  and  through  his  life,  however  much  he 
protested  that  he  disregard  .r  abuse,  the  coarse  ridicule 

of  liis  opponents  stung  ana  tore  him.  One  of  Cibber's 
pamphlets  coming  into  Pope's  hands,  whilst  Richardson 
the  painter  was  with  him,  Pope  turned  round  and  said, 
'These  things  are  my  diversions  :  '  and  Richardson,  sitting 
by  whilst  Pope  perused  the  libel,  said  he  saw  his  featuri's 
"unthing  with  anguish  '.  How  Httle  human  nature  changes! 
Can  t  one  see  that  little  figure  ?  Can't  one  fancv  one  is 
reading  Horace  ?  Can't  one  fancv  one  is  swaking  of 
to-day  •(  "  ..  o 

The  tastes  and  sensibihties  of  Pope,  which  led  him  to 
tuirivalf  the  society  of  persons  of  fine  manners,  or  wit,  or 
taste,  or  beauty,  caused  him  to  shrink  equally  from  that 
shabbv  II :A  boisterous,  crew  which  formed  tlie  rank  and 
hi''  of  literature  in  his  time  :  and  he  was  as  unjust  to  these 
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men  as  they  to  him.     The  delicate  little  creature  sickened 
at   habits   and   company    which    were   quite   tolerable  t. 
robuster  men  :   and  in  the  famous  feud  between  Pope  and 
the  Dunces,  and  without  attributing  any  peculiar  wron: 
to  either,  one  can  quite  understand  how  the  two  \rdnC 
should  so  hate  each  other.     As  I  fancy,  it  was  a  sort  of 
necessity  that  when  Pope's  triumph  passed,  Mr.  Addisnn 
and  his  men  should  look  rather  contemptuously  down  on 
it  from  their  balcony  ;    so  it  was  natural  for  Dennis  and 
Tibbald,  and  Welsted,  and  Cibber,  and  the  worn  and  liungrv 
pressmen  in  the  crowd  below,  to  howl  at  him  and  assail 
him.     And  Pope   was  more  savage  to  Grub  Street  than 
Grub  Street  was  to  Pope.     The  thong  with  which  he  lashed 
them  was  dreadful  ;   he  fired  upon  tha    howhng  crew  .suth 
shafts  of  flame  and  poison,  he  slew  ;'nd  wounded  so  ficrcelv 
that  in  reading  the  Dunciad  and  the  prose  lampoons  Jif 
Pope,  one  feels  disposed  to  side  against  the  ruthless  little 
tyrant,  at  least  to  pity  those  wretched  folks  upon  wlun 
he  was  so  unmerciful.     It  was  Pope,  and  Swift  to  aid  hin! 
who  established  among  us  the  Grub  Street  tradition.    Ht 
revels  in  base  descriptions  of  poor  men's  want ;    he  gloat^ 
over  poor  Dennis's  garret,  and  flannel  nightcap,  and  red 
stockings  ;  he  gives  instructions  how  to  find  Curli's  autliMv 
the  historian  at  the  tallow-chandler's  under  the  blind  p.rcli 
in  Petty  France,  the  two  translators  in  bee  •.  the 

poet  in  the  cock-loft  in  Budge  Row,  whose  1  Keep- 

the  ladder.     It  was  Pope,  I  fear,  who  con     '^  more 

than  any  man  who  ever  lived,  to  depreciai  iiterr 

calling.  It  was  not  an  unprosperous  one  before  that  ti;. 
as  we  have  seen  ;  at  least  there  were  great  prizes  in  the 
profession  which  had  made  Addison  a  minister,  and  Prior 
an  ambassador,  and  Steele  a  commissioner,  and  Swift  all 
but  a  bishop.  The  profession  of  letters  was  ruined  by  that 
libel  of  the  Dunciad.  If  authors  were  wretched  and  poor 
before,  if  some  of  them  lived  in  haylofts,  of  which  tiieir 
landladies  kept  the  ladders,  at  least  nobody  came  to  disturb 
them  in  their  straw  ;  if  three  of  them  had  but  one  coat 
between  them,  the  two  remained  invisible  in  the  garret. 
the  third,  at  any  rate,  appeared  decently  at  the  coffee 
house,  and  paid  his  twopence  like  a  gentleman.  It  wa? 
Pope  that  dragged  into  light  all  this  poverty  and  nieaiines.-. 
and  held  up  those  wretched  shifts  and  rags  to  publi; 
ridicule.    It  was  Pope  that  has  made  generations  of  the 
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reading  world  (delighted  with  the  inisiliief,  as  who  would 
not  be  that  reads  it  ?)  beheve  that  author  and  wreteh, 
autlior  and  rags,  author  and  dirt,  author  and  drink,  gin' 
(owheel,  tripe,  poverty,  duns,  bailiffs,  s<jualling  children 
and  clamorous  landladies,  were  always  associated  together. 
The  condition  of  authorship  began  'to  fall  from  the  days 
(if  the  Dunciad  :  and  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  much  of 
that  obloquy  which  has  since  purs'ued  our  calling  was 
occasioned  hv  Pope's  libels  and  wicked  wit.  Everybody 
read  those.  Everybody  was  familiarized  with  the  idea  of 
the  poor  devil,  the  author.  The  manner  is  so  captivating 
that  young  authors  practise  it,  and  begin  their  career  with 
satire.  It  is  so  easy  to  write,  and  so  pleasant  to  read  ! 
to  fire  a  shot  that  makes  a  giant  w  ince,  perhaps  ;  and 
fancy  one's  self  his  concjueror.  It  is  easy  to  shoot— but 
not  as  Pope  did— the  shafts  of  his  satire  rise  sublimely  : 
no  poet's  verse  ever  mounted  higher  than  that  wonderful 
flight  with  which  the  Dunciad  concludes  >  :— 

She  comes,  she  comes  !    the  sable  throne  behold  ! 

Of  Night  primaeval  and  of  Cliaos  old  ; 

Before  her.  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay. 

And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away  : 

Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  tires. 

The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 

As,  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain 

The  sick'ning  stars  fade  oflF  the  ethereal  plain  ; 

As  Argus'  eyes,  by  Hermes'  wand  oppress'd. 

Closed  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest ; — 

Thus,  at  her  fell  approach  and  secret  mighty 

Art  after  Art  goes  out,  and  all  is  nigh;. 

See  skulking  Faith  to  hci  old  cavern  fled. 

Mountains  of  casuistry  heaped  o'er  her  head  ; 

Philoso  )hy,  that  leaned  on  Heaven  before. 

Shrinks  to  her  second  cause  and  is  no  more. 

Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires. 

And,  unawares.  Morality  expires. 

Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine, 

Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine. 

Lo  !    thy  dread  empire,  Chaos,  is  restored. 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word  ; 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  fall, 

And  universal  darkness  buries  a!l.^ 


'  He  (Johnson)  repeated  to  us,  in  his  forcible  melodious  manner. 
It- concluding  lines  of  the  Z>«n<(V/f/.'— Bosweli.. 
'  Mr.  Langton  informed  me  that  he  once  lelated  to  Johnson 
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In  these  astonishing  lines  Pope  reaches,  I  think,  t(.  th* 
vt  ry  greatest  height  whicli  his  subHnie  art  has  attaitiH 
and  shows  himself  the  equal  of  all  poets  of  all  times,  it 
is  the  brightest  ardour,  the  loftiest  assertion  of  truth,  tin 
most  generous  wisdom,  illustratf^d  by  the  noblest  p(K'tii 
figure,  and  spoken  in  words  the  aptest,  grandest,  and  ino^t 
harmonious.  It  is  heroic  courage  speaking  :  u  splendid 
declaration  of  righteous  wrath  and  war.  It  is  the  jiai." 
flung  down,  and  the  silver  trumpet  ringing  defianfc  in 
falsehood  and  tyranny,  deceit,  dullness,  superstition.  It  i« 
Truth,  the  cliami  ion,  shining  and  intrepid,  and  fntritin:' 
the  great  world-tyrant  with  armies  of  slave-i  at  his  hiuk. 
It  is  a  wonderful  and  victorious  single  combat,  in  tliat 
great  battle,  which  has  always  been  waging  since  sodtty 
began. 

In  spc  king  of  a  work  of  consummate  art  one  does  nut 
try  to  show  what  it  actually  is,  for  that  were  vain  :  but 
what  it  is  like,  and  what  are  the  sensations  produced  ii 
the  mind  of  him  who  views  it.  And  in  considering  I*o[H'> 
admirable  career,  I  am  forced  into  similitudes  drawn  lum. 
other  courage  and  greatness,  and  into  comparing  him  witii 
those  who  achieved  triumphs  in  actual  war.  I  think  if 
the  works  of  young  Pope  as  I  do  of  the  actions  of  youhi^ 
Bonaparte  or  young  Nelson.  In  their  common  life  y  ii 
will  tind  frailties  and  meanne  ^s,  as  great  as  tl:  t^ 
and  follies  of  the  meanest  men.  But  in  the  presei  ' 
the  great  occasion,  the  great  soul  flashes  out,  and  concjuer- 
transcendent.  In  thinking  of  the  splendour  of  Pope's  yuiiiii: 
victories,  of  his  merit,  unequalled  as  his  renown,  I  hail  and 
salute  the  achieving  genius,  and  do  homage  to  the  pen  tf 
a  hero. 

(on  the  authority  of  Spence),  that  Pope  him.self  admireu  tLev 
lines  90  much  that  when  he  repeated  them  his  voice  faltered. 
"  And  well  it  might,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  for  they  are  noble  liues. " 
J.  Bos  WELL,  junior. 
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LECTl  RE  THE  FIFTH 

HOGARTH,  SMOLLETT,  AND  FIELDING 

1  srpposE  as  long  as  novels  last  and  authors  aim  at 
intf-rcsting  their  public,  there  must  always  be  in  the  story 
A  virtuous  and  gallant  hero,  a  wicked  monster  his  opposite, 
and  a  pretty  girl  who  finds  a  champion  ;  bravery  and 
virtue  conquer  beauty  :  and  vice,  after  seeming  to  triumph 
ihrough  a  certain  number  of  pages,  is  sure  to  be  discomfited 
in  tlie  last  volume,  when  justice  overtakes  him  and  honest 
folks  come  by  their  own.  There  never  was  perhaps  a 
i:reatly  popular  story  but  this  simple  plot  was  carried 
tiirough  it  :  mere  satiric  wit  is  addressed  to  a  class  of 
readers  and  thinkers  quite  different  to  those  sirtiple  souls 
who  laugh  and  weep  over  the  novel.  I  fancy  very  few 
ladies  indeed,  for  instance,  could  be  brought  to  fike  Gulliver 
heartily,  and  (putting  the  coarseness  and  difference  of 
manners  out  of  the  question)  to  relish  the  wonderful  satire 
of  Jomthan  Wild.  In  that  strange  apologue,  the  author 
takes  for  a  hero  the  greatest  rascal,  coward,  traitor,  tyrant, 
hypocrite,  that  his  wit  and  experience,  both  large  in  this 
matter,  could  enable  him  to  devise  or  depict  ;  he  accom- 
panies this  villain  through  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  with 
a  grinning  deference  and  a  wonderful  mock  respect  :  and 
doesn't  leave  him,  till  he  is  dangling  at  the  gallows,  when 
the  satirist  makes  him  a  low  bow  and  wishes  the  scoundrel 
i-'ood  day. 

If  .vas  not  by  satire  of  this  sort,  or  by  scorn  and  ron- 
tenipt,  that  Hogarth  achieved  his  vast  popularity  and 
aKjuired  hi   reputation.^    His  art  is  quite  simple,^  he  speaks 

'  ("nieridge  speaks  of  the  '  he.autifu!  fcni= 'f  faces'  in  Hogarth's 
piotures,  '  in  whom,'  he  sa3's,  '  the  satirist  never  extinguished  that 
ove  of  beauty  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poeV—The  Friend. 

I  vas  pleased  with  the  reply  of  a  gentleman,   who,   being 
■i^kod  which    book   he   esteemed   most   in   his   library,   answered, 

'^nakespeare  "  :   being  asked  which  he  esteemed  next  best,  replied 
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popula  parublfs  to  interest  simp/.-  hearts  and  to  inspin 
them  with  ph'asure  or  pity  or  wurniny  and  terror.     X.,t 

"  Hogarth  ".  His  graphic  ivpn'sentations  are  inde<'d  hook.s :  thcv 
have  the  teoming.  fruitful.  Huggostivo  meaning  of  tnmli.  Oth,., 
pictures  we  look  at — his  printH  we  n-ad.  .  .  . 

•  The  (piantity  of  tiiought  which  Hogarth  crowds  into  evtrv 
picture  would  almost  unvulgarize  every  suhject  which  he  iniiiiit 
choose.  ... 

*  I  say  not  that  all  the  ridiculous  suhject;,  of  Hogarth  hav, 
nec(>ssiirily  something  in  them  to  make  us  like  them  ;  some  i\x< 
ii  'lifTerent  to  us,  some  in  their  nature  repulsive,  and  only  niiuii 
interesting  by  the  wonderful  skill  and  truth  to  nature  in  the  paiiittr : 
l)ut  I  contend  that  there  is  in  most  of  them  that  sj)rinkling  U  the 
U'tter  nature,  which,  like  holy  water,  chases  away  and  disjHTs.-. 
the  contagion  of  the  had.  They  have  this  in  them,  besides,  that 
they  bring  us  aecjuainted  with  the  every -day  human  face.-  tlu  v 
give  us  skill  to  detect  those  gradations  of  sense  and  virtu*-  (uliicii 
escape  the  careless  or  fastidious  observer)  in  the  circumstances  nf 
the  world  about  us  ;  and  prevent  that  disgust  at  common  lift. 
that  taedium  qiiotidianannn  formanim,  which  an  unrestricted  passiun 
for  ideal  forms  and  beauties  is  in  danger  of  producing.  In  tlii>. 
as  in  many  other  things,  they  are  analogous  tc  the  best  novels  of 
Smollett  and  Fielding.' — Ch.4bles  L.\mb. 

'  It  has  been  observed  that  Hogarth's  pictures  are  cxcwdinu-lv 
unlike  any  other  representations  of  the  same  kind  of  Hu!)jeots- 
that  they  form  a  class,  and  have  a  character,  i)eculiar  to  iluui 
selves.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  in  what  this  gcner.il 
distinction  consists. 

'  In  the  first  place,  they  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  h lit"rli-r.' 
pictures  ;  and  if  what  Fielding  says  lx»  true,  that  his  novel  n: 
Tom  Jones  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  epic  prose-noem.  heeauM 
it  contained  a  regular  development  of  fable,  manners,  character. 
and  passion,  the  compositions  of  Hogarth,  will,  in  like  nianmr, 
be  found  to  have  a  higher  claim  to  the  title  of  epic  pictures  than 
»aany  which  have  of  late  arrogated  that  denomination  to  them 
LA'cs.  When  we  say  that  Hogarth  treated  his  subjects  historieailv. 
we  mean  that  his  works  represent  the  manners  and  humours  U 
mankind  in  action,  and  their  characters  by  varied  expression 
Everything  in  his  pictures  has  lite  and  motion  in  it.  Not  onlv 
does  the  business  of  the  scene  never  stand  still,  but  every  featur 
and  muscle  is  put  into  full  play  ;  the  exact  feeling  of  the  niomen! 
is  brought  out,  and  carried  to  fts  utmost  height,  and  then  instantly 
seized  and  stamped  on  the  canvas  for  ever.  The  expression  i- 
aiways  taken  en  pamant,  in  a  state  of  progr-  ss  or  change,  and. 
it  were,  at  the  salient  point.  ...  His  figures  are  not  like  the  back 
ground  on  which  they  are  painted :  even  the  pictures  on  the  wal! 
have  a  peculiar  look  of  their  own.  Again,  with  the  rapidity,  variety. 
and  scope  of  history.    Hogarth's  heads  have  all  the  reality  and 
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one  of  his  tales  hut  ih  gs  easy  as  florxiy  ,  irn  Shors  :  it 
IS  the  moral  of  Tommy  was  a  naughty  hoy  and  the  master 
tingled  him.  and  Jaeky  was  a  gf)od  hoy  and  had  phim 
lake,  which  pervades  the  whole  works  of  the  homely  and 
famous  English  moralist.  And  if  the  moral  is  \\ritten  in 
ratlier  too  large  letters  after  the  fable,  we  must  rememlMT 
iiow  simple  tlie  scholars  a  .  s(  Ijoohnaster  both  were,  and 
liko  neither  the  less  becau-     (Iiey  are  so  artless  and  honest. 

It  was  a  ma.xim  of  I."  Harrison's.'  Fieldin^it  ys  in 
Amilia,  speaking  of  the  benevolent  divine  and  r  •■  cpher 
who  represents  the  good  principle  in  that  novel-  lat  no 
man  can  descend  below  him.self,  in  doing  any  act  wliich  may 
lontii'.  te  to  protect  an  inno<ent  person,  or  to  bring  a  rogue 
Ui  the  g:tllou'.s.'  The  moralists  of  that  age  had  no  compunc- 
tion you  see  ;  they  had  not  begun  to  be  sceptical  about 
the  theory  of  punishment,  and  thought  that  the  hanging 
if  a  thief  was  a  spectacle  for  edification.  Masters  sent 
llioir  apprentices,  fathers  took  their  children,  to  see  Jack 
Sli('p|)nrd  or  Jonathan  Wild  hanged,  and  it  was  as  un- 
(ioiibting  subscribers  to  this  moral  law,  that  Fielding  wrote 
and  Hogarth  painted.  Except  in  one  instance,  where  in 
the  mad-house  scene  in  the  Hake's  Progress,  the  girl  whom 
hf  l.as  ruined  is  represented  as  still  tending  and  creeping 
over  him  in  his  insaw.'ty,  a  glir  e  of  pity  for  his  rogues 
never  seems  to  enter  honer;t  Ho>  'th's  mind.  There's  not 
tlie  slightest  doubt  in  the  hre".st  of  the  jolly  Draco. 

The  famous  set  of  pict'..cs  called  '  Marriage  a  la  Mode", 
and  which  are  '  hibited  .  t  Marlborough  House  [1853J,  in 
London,  contain  Vie  most  i.aportant  and  highly  wrought  of 
the  Hogarth  comedies.  The  care  and  method  with  which  the 
moral  grounds  of  these  pictures  are  laid  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  wit  and  skill  of  the  observing  and  dexterous  artist. 
He  lias  to  describe  the  negotiations  for  a  marriage  }>ending 
between  the  daughter  of  a  rich  ci<  Izen  Alderman  and  young 
Lord  \'iscount  Squanderfield,  the  dissijiated  son  of  u  gouty 

Id  earl.     Pride  and  pomposity  api)ear  in  every  accessory 

corrpotness  of  portraits.  He  gives  the  extremes  of  cLaraeter  and 
fxpression,  but  he  gives  tb»m  with  perfect  truth  and  accuracy. 
This  is,  in  fact,  what  distinguishes  his  compositions  from  all  others 
fif  the  same  kind,  that  they  are  equally  remote  from  caricature, 
and  from  mere  still  life.  .  .  .  His  faces  go  to  the  very  verge  of 
"arirature,  and  yet  never  (we  believe  in  any  single  instance)  go 
heyond  it.' — Hazlitt. 
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surrounding  the  earl.     He  sits  in  gold  lace  and  velvet- 
as  hov-  should  such  an  earl  wear  anything  but  velvet  and 
gold  lace  ?     His  coronet  is  everywhere  :    on  his  footstool 
on  which  reposes  one  gouty  toe  turned  out ;   on  the  sconces 
and  looking-glasses  ;   on  the  dogs  ;    on  his  lordship's  very 
crutches  ;  on  his  great  chair  of  state  and  the  great  baldaquin 
behind  him  ;   under  which  he  sits  pointing  majestically  t) 
his  pedigree,  which  shows  that  his  race  is  sprung  from  the 
loins  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  and  confronting  the  old 
alderman  from  the  City,  who  has  mounted  his  sword  for 
the  occasion,  and   wears  his  alderman's  chain,   and   lias 
brought  a  bag  full  of  money,  mortgage-deeds,  and  thousand- 
pound  notes,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  transaction  pending 
between  them.    Whilst  the  steward  (a  Methodist,  therefore 
a  hypocrite  and  cheat,  for  Hogarth  scorned  a  Papist  and  a 
Dissenter)   is  negotiating    between   the   old   couple,   their 
children  sit  together,  united  but  apart.     My  lord  is  admiring 
his  countenance  in  the  glass,  wliile  his  bride  is  twiddling 
her  marriage  ring  on  her  pocket-handkerchief ;  and  listening 
with  rueful  countenance  to  Counsellor  Silvertongue,  who 
has  been  drawing  the  settlements.     The  girl  is  pretty,  but 
the  painter,  with  a  curious  watchfulness,  has  taken  care 
to  give  her  a  likeness  to  her  father,  as  in  the  young  viscount  s 
face  you  see  a  resemblance  to  the  earl,  his  noble  sire.    The 
sense  of  the  coronet  pervades  the  picture,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  do  the  mind  of  its  wearer.     The  pictures  round  the  room 
are  sly  hints  indicating  the  situation  of  the  parties  about 
to  marry.     A  martyr  is  led  to  the  fire  ;    Andromeda  is 
offered  to  sacrifice  ;    Judith  is  going  to  slay  Holoft  ines. 
There  is  the  ancestor  of  the  house  (in  the  picture  it  is  the 
earl  himself  as  a  young  man),  with  a  comet  over  his  head. 
indicating  that  the  career  of  the  family  is  to  be  brilliant 
and  brief.    In  the  second  picture,  the  old  lord  must  be  dead, 
for  madam  has  now  the  countess's  coronet  over  her  bed  and 
toilet-glass,  and  sits  listening  to  that  dangerous  Counsellor 
Silvertongue,  whose  portrait  now  actually  hangs  up  in  her 
room,  whilst  the  counsellor  takes  his  ease  on  the  sofa  by 
her  side,  evidently  the  famihar  of  the  house,  and  the  confi- 
dant of  the  mistress.     My  lord  taken  his  pleasure  elsewhprn 
than  at  home,  whither  he  returns  jaded  and  tipsy  from  the 
'  Rose ',  to  find  his  wife  yawning  in  her  drawing-room,  her 
whist-party  over,  and  the  daylight   streaming  in  ;    or  ho 
amuses   himself   with   the   very   worst   company  abroad, 
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whilst  his  wife  sits  at  home  listening  to  foreign  singers 
or  wastes  her  money  at  auctions,  or,  worse  still,  seeks  amuse- 
ment at  masquerades.  The  dismal  end  is  known  Mv 
lord  draws  upon  the  counsellor,  who  kills  him  and  is 
apprehended  whilst  endeavouring  to  escape.  My  lady  goes 
back  perforce  to  the  alderman  in  the  City,  and  faints  upon 
leadmg  Counsellor  Silvertongue's  dying  speech  at  Tyburn 
uhere  the  counsellor  has  been  executed  for  sending  his 
lordship  out  of  the  world.  Moral  :— Don't  listen  to  evil 
"Silver-tongued  counsellors:  don't  marry  a  man  for  his 
rank,  or  a  woman  for  her  money  :  don't  frequent  foolish 
auctions  and  masquerade  balls  unkno\\-n  to  your  husband  : 
don't  have  wicked  companions  abroad  and  neglect  your 
Wife,  otherwise  you  will  be  run  through  the  body,  and'ruin 
mil  ensue,  and  disgrace,  and  Tyburn.  The  people  are  all 
naughty,  and  Bogey  carries  them  all  off. 

In  the  Rake's  Progress,  a  loose  life  is  ended  by  a  similar 
sad  catastrophe.    It  is  the  spendthrift  coming  int  J  possession 
of  the  wealth  of  the  paternal  miser  ;  the  prodigal  surrounded 
by  flatterers,  and  wasting  his  substance  on  the  very  worst 
company;    the  bailiffs,  the  gambling-house.  and  Bedlam 
for  an  end.     In  the  famous  story  of  Industry  and  Idleness, 
the  moral  is  pointed  in  a  manner  similarly  clear      Fair- 
haired  Frank  Goodchild  smiles  at  his  work,  whilst  naughty 
Tom  Idle  snores  over  his  loom.     Frank  reads  the  edifying 
ballads  of  Whittington  and  the  London  'Prentice,  whilst  that 
reprobate   Tom    Idle   prefers   Moll   Flanders,    and   drinks 
hugely  of  beer.     Frank  goes  to  church  of  a  Sunday,  and 
warbles  hymns  from  the  gallery  ;  while  Tom  lies  on  a  tomb- 
stone  outside    playing   at   halfpenny-under-the-hat,    with 
street  blackguards,  and  is  deservedly  caned  by  the  beadle  ; 
frank  is  made  overseer  of  the  business,  Mhilst  Tom  is  sent 
to  sea.     Frank  is  taken  into  partnership  and  marries  his 
master's  daughter,  sends  out  broken  victuals  to  the  poor, 
ana  listens  in  his  nightcap  and  gown  with  the  lovely  Mrs. 
TOOQohild  by  his  side,  to  the  nuptial  music  of  the  City 
bands  and  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers;    whilst  idle 
Jom,  returned  from  sea,   shudders  in   a  garret  lest  the 
•iticers  are  coming  to  take  him  for  picking  pockets.     The 
Uorshipful  Francis  Goodchild,    Esq.,   becomes  Sheriff  of 
i-ondon,  and  partakes  of  the  most  splendid  dinners  which 
nioney  can  purchase    or   alderman   devour;    whilst  poor 
lom  IS  taken  up  in  a  night-cellar,  with  that  one-eyed  and 
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disreputable  accomplice  who  first  taught  him  to  play  chuck- 
farthing  on  a  Sunday.  What  happens  next  ?  Tom  i> 
brought  up  before  the  justice  of  his  country,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Goodchild,  who  weeps  as  he  recognize> 
his  old  brother  'prentice,  as  Tom's  one-eyed  friend  peaches 
on  him,  and  the  clerk  makes  out  the  poor  rogue's  ticket 
for  Newgate.  Then  the  end  comes.  Tom  goes  to  Tyburn 
in  a  cart  with  a  coffin  in  it  ;  whilst  the  Riglit  Honourable 
Francis  Goodchild,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  proceeds  to  lii> 
Mansion  House,  in  his  gilt  coach  with  four  footmen  and 
a  sword-bearer,  whilst  the  Companies  of  London  march  in 
the  august  procession,  whilst  the  trainbands  of  the  City 
fire  their  pieces  and  get  drunk  in  his  honour  ;  and  6 
crowning  delight  and  glory  of  all,  whilst  his  Majesty  the 
King  looks  out  from  his  royal  balcony,  with  his  ribbon  on 
his  breast,  and  his  Queen  and  his  star  by  his  side,  at  the 
corner  house  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where  the  toy-slio]* 
is  now. 

How  the  times  have  changed  !  The  new  Post  Office  now 
not  disadvantageously  occupies  that  spot  where  the  scaffold- 
ing is  in  the  picture,  where  the  tipsy  trainband- man  h 
lurching  against  the  post,  with  his  wig  over  one  eye,  and 
the  'prentice-boy  is  trying  to  kiss  the  pretty  girl  in  the 
gallery.  Passed  away  'prentice-boy  and  pretty  girl  !  Passed 
away  tipsy  trainband-man  with  wig  and  bandolier  !  On 
the  spot  where  Tom  Idle  (for  whom  I  have  an  unaffected 
pity)  made  his  exit  from  this  wicked  world,  and  where  you 
see  the  hangman  smoking  his  pipe  as  he  reclines  on  th" 
gibbet  and  views  the  hills  of  Harrow  or  Hampstead  beyond— 
a  splendid  marble  arch,  a  vast  and  modern  city — clean. 
airy,  painted  drab,  populous  with  nursery-maids  ana 
children,  the  abodes  of  .ealth  and  comfort — the  elegant, 
the  prosperous,  the  politt  Tyburnia  rises,  the  most  respect- 
able district  in  the  habitable  globe  ! 

In  that  last  plate  of  the  London  Apprentices,  in  whicli 
the  apotheosis  of  the  Right  Honourable  Francis  Goodchild 
is  drawn,  a  ragged  fellow  is  represented  in  the  corner  of 
the  simple  kindly  piece,  offering  for  sale  a  broadside,  pur- 
porting to  contain  an  account  of  the  appearance  of  th- 
ghost  of  Tom  Idle,  executed  at  Tyburn.  Could  Tom> 
ghost  have  made  its  appearance  in  1847,  and  not  in  1T4T. 
what  changes  would  have  been  remarked  by  that  astonished 
escaped  criminal !     Over  that  road  which  the  hangman  used 
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to  travel  constantly,  and  the  Oxford  stage  twice  a  week 
go  ten  thousand  carriages  everv  day  ;  over  yonder  road 
by  which  Dick  Turpin  fled  to  \Vinds6r,  and  Squire  Westeiii 
journeyed  into  town,  when  he  came  to  take  up  his  quarters 
at  the  Hercules  Pillars  on  tlie  outskirts  of  London,  what 
a  rush  of  civilization  and  order  flows  now  !  What  armies 
of  gentlemen  with  umbrellas  march  to  banks,  and  chambers 
and  counting-houses  !  What  regiments  of  nursery-maids 
and  pretty  infantry  ;  what  peaceful  processions  of  police- 
men,  what  light  broughams  and  what  gay  carriages  what 
swarms  of  busy  apprentices  and  artificers,  riding  on  omnibus- 
roofs,  pass  daily  and  hourly  !  Tom  Idle's  times  are  quite 
changed  :  many  of  the  institutions  gone  into  disuse  which 
were  admired  in  his  day.  There's  more  pity  and  kindness 
and  a  better  chance  for  poor  Tom's  successors  now  than 
at  that  simpler  period  when  Fielding  hanged  him  and 
Hogarth  drew  him. 

To  the  student  of  history,  these  admirable  works  must 
he  invaluable,  as  they  give  us  the  most  complete  and  truth- 
ful picture  of  the  manners,  and  even  the  thoughts,  of  the 
l)ast  century.     We  look,  and  see  pass  before  us  the  England 
of  a  hundred  years  ago— the  peer  in  his  drawing-room,  the 
lady  of  fashion  in  her  apartment,  foreign  singers  surround- 
ing her,  and  the  chamber  filled  with  gewgaws  in  the  mode 
of  that  day  ;  the  church,  with  its  quaint  florid  architecture 
and  singing  congregation  ;    the  parson  with  his  great  wig. 
and  tlie  beadle  with  his  cane  :    all  these  are  represented 
before  us,  and  we  are  sure  of  the  truth  of  the  portrait. 
Ue  see  how  the  Lord  Mayor  dines  in  state  ;  how  the  prodigai 
drinks  and  sports  at  the  bagnio  ;    how  the  poor  girl  beats 
liemp  in  Bridewell  ;    how  the  thief  divides  his  booty  and 
drinks  his  punch  at  the  night-cellar,  and  how  he  finishes 
hm  career    at   the    gibbet.      We    may  depend  upon  the 
perfwt  accuracy  of  these  strange  and  varied  portraits  of 
the  bygone  generation  :    we  see  one  of  Walpole's  Members 
of  Parliament  chaired  after  his  election,  and  the  lieges 
celebrating  the  event,  and  drinking  confusion  to  the  Preten- 
der :    we  see  the  grenadiers  and  trainbands  of  the  Citv 
I'laicning  out  to  meet  the  enemy  ;    and  have  before  us, 
with  sword  and  firelock,  and  white  Hanoverian  honse  em- 
broidered on  the  cap.  the  very  figures  of  the  men  who  ran 
a«ay  \Mth  Johnny  Cope,  and  who  conquered  at  Culkxlen. 
ihe  lorkshire  wagon  rolls  into  the  inn-yard  ;  the  country 
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parson,  in  liis  jack-boots,  and  his  bands  and  sliort  cassoek 
comes  trotting  into  town,  and  wo  fancy  it  is  Parson  Adam-;. 
witli  his  sermons  in  his  pocket.  The  Salisbury  'Fly"  stt^ 
forth  from  the  old  '  Angel ' — you  see  the  passengers  entt  rini: 
the  great  heavy  vehicle,  up  the  wooden  steps,  their  hats 
tied  down  with  handkerchiefs  over  their  faces,  and  undot 
their  arms,  sword,  hanger,  and  case-bottle  ;  the  landlady- 
apoplectic  with  the  liquors  in  her  own  bar — is  tuggiiii:  at 
the  bell  :  the  hunchbacked  postilic:i — he  may  have  riddeii 
tlie  leaders  to  Humphry  Clinker — is  begging  a  gratuity: 
the  miser  is  grumbling  at  the  bill  ;  Jack  of  the  Centumn 
lies  on  the  top  of  the  clumsy  vehicle,  with  a  soldier  by  his 
side — it  may  be  Smollett's  Jack  Hatchway — it  has  a  likeness 
to  Lismahago.  You  see  the  suburban  fair  and  the  strolliiiL' 
company  of  aetors  ;  the  pretty  milkmaid  singing  under  the 
windows  of  the  enraged  French  musician — it  is  such  a  girl 
as  Steele  charmingly  described  in  the  Guardian,  a  few  years 
before  this  date,  singing  under  Mr.  Ironside's  window  m 
Sliire  Lane,  her  pleasant  carol  of  a  May  morning.  Yoii  sef 
noblemen  and  blacklegs  bawling  and  betting  in  the  Cockpit : 
you  see  Garrick  as  he  was  arrayed  in  King  Richard  ;  Ma  • 
heath  and  Polly  in  the  dresses  which  they  wore  when  they 
charmed  our  ancestors,  and  when  noblemen  in  blue  ribbons 
sat  on  the  stage  and  listened  to  their  delightful  music.  Yuu 
see  the  ragged  French  soldiery,  in  their  white  coats  and 
cockades,  at  Calais  Gate — they  are  of  the  regiment,  very 
likely,  wliich  friend  Roderick  Random  joined  before  he  wa- 
rescued  by  his  preserver  Monsieur  de  Strap,  with  vlioin 
lie  fought  on  the  famous  day  of  Dettingen.  You  see  tif 
judges  on  the  bench  ;  the  audience  laughing  in  the  pi^  :  tlie 
student  in  the  Oxford  theatre  ;  the  citizen  on  his  country 
walk  ;  you  ssee  Broughton  the  boxer,  Sarah  Malcolm  the 
murderess.  Simon  Lovat  the  traitor,  John  Wilkes  the  dtraa 
gogue.  leering  at  you  with  that  squint  which  has  beccjie 
liistorical.  and  that  face  which,  ugly  as  it  was,  he  said  h-^ 
could  make  as  captivating  to  woman  as  the  countenance  ' : 
the  handsomest  beau  in  town.  All  these  sights  and  pop;- 
are  with  you.  After  looking  in  the  Rake's  Pro^ros  at 
Hogarth's  picture  of  St.  James's  Palace-gate,  y  'J  vM^y 
people  the  street,  but  little  altered  witliin  these  hundr^i 
years,  with  the  gilded  carriages  and  thronging  chairn-en 
that  bore  the  courtiers  your  ancestors  to  Queen  Caixlii.-' 
Drawing-room  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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What  manner  of  man  i  was  he  who  executed  the^e 
portraits— HO  various,  so  faithful,  and  so  admirable  ?     In 

'  Hogarth  (whoH.  family  name  wa,-,  Hogart)  was  the  grandson 
,.f  a  Westmoreland  yeoman.  His  father  came  to  London,  and  wa" 
m  author  and  schoolmaster.  Willi  m  was  born  in  1698  (according 
to  the  most  probable  conjecture)  in  tiie  parish  of  St.  Martin,  Lud- 
tT\  i^^  ^''■''  r""'^  ^apprenticed  to  an  engraver  of  arms  on  plate. 

■  ooi  "'''"'^  ^''"''^"■'''  •"■''  ^'■''"'   his  Anecdotes  of  himself  (edition 

•  -As  I  had  naturally  a  good  eye.  and  a  fondness  tor  drawin" 
-nows  of  all  ^orts  gave  me  uncommon  pleasure  when  an  infant"' 
irr  mimicry,  common  to  all  '  hildren,  was  remarkable  in  me  An 
.arly  access  to  a  neighlwur  painter  drew  my  attention  from 
plav ;  and  I  was,  at  every  ^.ssible  opportunity,  employed  in 
making  drawings  I  picked  up  an  acquaintance  of  the  .me  turn 
ind  soon  learnt  to  draw  the  alphabet  with  great  correctness  Mv 
exercises  when  at  school,  were  more  remarkable  for  the  ornament; 
wraoh  adorned  them,  than  for  the  exercise  itself.  In  the  former 
I  ,oon  found  that  blockheads  with  better  memories  could  much' 
-urpass  me  ,•   but  for  the  latter  I  was  particularly  distinguished 

■  thought  It  still  more  unhkely  that  by  pursuing  the  common 
ni^tiirxl,  and  copying  old  drawings,  I  could  ever  attain  the  p-  ,^er 
^:  making  /leu.  designs,  which  was  my  first  and  greatest  ambition. 
I  therefore  endeavoured  to  habituate  myself  to  the  exercise  of 
li-M  of  technical  memory  ;  and  by  repeating  in  my  own  mind, 
r-  parts  of  which  objects  were  composed.  I  could  by  detf-oes 
;OT..ine  and  pui  them  down  with  my  pencil.  Thus,  with  all  the 
nwbacks  which  resulted  from  the  ciicurastances  I  have  mentioned 
1  nui  one  material  advantage  over  my  co.ap.titorg,  viz.  the  earlv 
-ibit  1  thus  acquired  of  retaining  in  my  mind's  eye,  without  coldlV 

pving  It  on  the  spot,  whatever  I  intended  to  imitate. 

the  instant  I  became  master  of  my  own  time,  I  determined 
-.'  Mualify  myself  for  engraving  on  copper.  In  this  .  readilv  got 
-mpiovment ;  and  frontispieces  to  books,  such  as  prints  to  Hudi- 
'k  '"r  V'^V^^,'.  ^^-  soon  brought  me  into  the  way.  .  the 
n^e  of  bookselle-s  remained  as  mv  father  had  leit  th( 
T-i;  h  put  me  uj.on  publishing  on  my  own  account.  But  here 
*'i'">    r      -^  ^"'^ounter  a  monopoly  of  printsellcrs,  equally  mean 

-^i^d  -Th^.T^  VTJT'"''"-''-  K'^^  *'''^  I''^^^  ^  published, 
-.IM  The  Taste  of  the  Town  ',  in  which  the  reigning  follies  were 
-=ned  had  no  sooner  begun  to  take  a  run,  than  I  found  copies  of 
_  a  thf  print-shops,  vending  at  half-price,  while  the  original  pnnts 
'  r-  rHturned  to  me  .-.gain,  and  I  was  thus  obliged  to  sell  the  plate 
.  ■  ^iiatever  these  pirates  pleased  to  give  me,  is  there  was  no 
ji-^  of  sale  buv  at  their  shops.  Owing  to  this,  and  other  circum- 
'onces  l)y  engravin^r.  until  I  was  near  th-av,  I  could  do  Utt!'> 
-;r-  rban  maintain  myself;    Out  even  '"     .  /  u-a.i  u  punctual  pay- 
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tho  London  Natit>nal  (Jalh'iy  nio'4  of  us  linvc  soon  tho  bt>t 
and  most  i-airfully  riuislicd  soric '  of  !iis  roinic  ])ainting>, 

*  I  then  ninrrioil,  nnd— — 

[Hut  William  is  fioinjr  t>Mi  fast  lion\  Ho  nuulc  'a  stolen  unun' 
oil  M,.ri'h  "23.  172U.  with  ,huw.  <lu!i^ht«T  of  Sir  .fames  Thornhi.;. 
s«'rjoant-|>rtintt'r.  For  soim*  time  Sir  .lames  kept  his  her.ri  and 
his  purs^'-st rings  elo:e.  but  '  soon  after  lieeame  both  reeonei'ed  and 
generous  to  the  yi»«  :g  eouple '.— //nf/ar/A  .s  M'  rA-x,  by  Nichols  and 
SUvvens.  vol.  i.  p.  44.J 

'  -eonnnenoeti  painter  of  small  Convc-rsation  I'ieces.  from  twtiv 
to  tiftivn  inches  high.  This.  iH'ing  a  novelty,  stieeeeded  for  i\  ftvt 
years.' 

|.\lHMit  this  time  Hogarth  had  summer  Uxlgings  at  South  Lan; 
Ivth.  and  did  all  VI.  ds  of  work,  *  eralx-llishing  '  the  '  Spring  Garden? 
at  '  Vauxhall '.  and  the  like.  In  I'llM,  he  published  a  satirioal  pi.,;? 
against  Voyto.  founded  on  the  well-known  imputation  against  him 
of  his  having  satirized  the  Duk'^  of  Chandos  under  the  name  • 
Timon,  in  his  poem  on  Twtt.  The  plate  represented  a  view  .;: 
Hurlington  House,  with  Pojx'  whitewashing  it,  and  bespatterini 
the  Duke  of  fhandos's  coach.  Pojk'  made  no  retort,  and  has  nevr: 
mentionwi  Hogarth.] 

'  Before  1  had  done  anything  of  much  eonsetiuence  in  this  w .  v 
1  entertained  some  ho{)es  of  succeeding  in  what  the  put!er>  ::. 
books  call  The  Great  Style  of  Historij  Painting  ;  so  that  wiih.  .• 
having  had  a  stroke  of  this  grand  business  before,  I  quitttd  sn.. 
portraits  and  familiar  conversjitions,  and  with  a  smile  at  my  vr. 
temerity,  commenced  history-painter,  and  on  a  great  staircase  ;• 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  painted  two  Scripture  stories,  tir 
"Pool  oi  Bethesda  "  and  the  "Good  Samaritan",  witii  nr^'^- 
seven  feet  high.  .  .  .  But  as  religion,  the  great  Tomoter  of  :h? 
style  "n  other  countries,  rejected  it  in  England.  I  was  unw:  l:r.; 
to  sink  into  a  portrait  manufacturer  ;  and  still  ambitiou-  f  U.iu 
singular,  dropped  all  expectations  of  advantage  from  th.it  sour.f. 
and  returned  to  the  pursuit  of  my  former  dealings  with  tiie  pu*  ; 
at  large. 

■  As  to  portrait-painting,  the  chief  branch  of  the  art  ly  ^L:  : 
a  painter  can  procure  himself  a  tolerable  livelihood,  and  iiie  c:..} 
one  by  which  a  lover  of  money  can  get  a  fortune,  a  man  •. :  verr 
moderate  talents  may  have  great  success  in  it.  as  the  anirce  :Ci. 
address  of  a  mercer  is  infinitely  more  useful  than  the  abi.itie?  ■ 
a  painter.  By  the  manner  in  which  the  present  race  of  pr;f?*-> 
in  England  conduct  it,  that  also  becomes  still  Hfe.' 

'  By  this  inimdation  of  folly  and  puff  (he  has  Ixtri  >/-  .i.'.; 
the  fivccess  of  Vanloo,  nko  came  over  here  in  1737),  '  I  Irlu^'    .r^tr- 
1   was  much  disgusted,  and  determined  to  try  if  by  ar  y  iD?ii' 
1  rould  stem  the  torrent,  and,  bij  opposing,  ftid  it.     I  ].v^c'^fc  i- 
the  pretensions  of  these  quacks  in  colouring,  ridiculed  ineir  i:- 
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and  the  portrait  of  his  oun  honest  face,  ..f  ul.irh  the  hnuht 
blue  eyes  sJune  out  from  the  eanvas  and  give  you  an  Sea 

This  in'  rf,=n-.n<e  excited  michnnrvT  P"^"  '"  P^''-f"rmance8. 
told  rne.  ,r,y  Htudies  wc.eTn  anoth^  Jky'" "^0'  t^.L^^^  .7^^^^ 
..th  ineflfablo  contempt  of  portra  t  pai^iSV  •  if"/^  '  ^"^''"^  *'"">• 
*hv  do  not  you  convince  the  world    hi*'  '•  "*  **"  *'''''>'  '^  ^"«''' 

^If  /  Provoked  at  this  knir^°  r  ^  ^1'"^'"^  't  ^'°'^'''*''  y'^ur- 
.r.  Martin's  I^no,  put  he^fXwL  "^7  ^'  '^l^'  Academy  in 
a..n.  at  this  tin.e  S  to^S^  pV/rat'as  ucH^^Pf  "^  ?^ 
Toald  it  be  seen  or  acknowledged.  aS  could  th-  "IV  f  ^""'^y't^-' 
^.nefit  or  acquire  the  reputatio'n  dueMo  hrpt^iorn See  '"^'^  ''^' 

I  hid  ^I^r  r;;;^S^2lJi::L^  ^^'^-^^^^^  ^-  portrait-paint.,. 
Let  us  now  hear  him  on  the  question  of  the  Academy  — 

Ja,  .  few  bulling  fh.Vac°,J™\r.aU  «'c"L'  f,  ^Ir^rLk' 

:S«'s^£t;s£s#f;2 

Prance,  ever  apmg  the  magnificence  of  other  nations    h..  in 
.turn  assumed  a  foppish  kind  of  splendour  suffidemt;  dt' .  l^ 

.^/SrS'  Knd'''^'™^^  =    '  ""  ^«'^  '^-^t  «-  -  their 
*s  >)oject8  will   be,  sendmg  young  men  abroad  fn  wt„i„  ♦!, 

^  p.int  marble  figures,  in  which  he  has  availed  himself  of    Z 

S  JT?"  «^,f"t'q"ity.  as  a  coward  does  when    Hu       1       e 

.-aour  of  an  Alexander  ;    for,  with  similar  pretensions'and  si^iilar 

-t,.  the  pamter  supposes  he  shall  l,e  ador'cd  as  a  second  Raphiel 

^V.  must  now  hear  him  on  his  •  .Sigismunda  "  :- 
r:.da  wa??rL''?''".'  «"d  virulent  abuse  thrown  on  "  Sigis- 
-^  hZneZJ  °/  '"'-•rcants.  will,  whoui  i  am  proud  ot 
^^•'-fWures  Th.v  T'  ^  °'''"  '•'''  ^'-^P""'"'-'-  "^  tJ'f  mysteries 
Kt;.;  '^  This  i'  tn.  ^^''"  sometimes  told  they  were  beneath  my 
••  pSple  of  rank    ul'^"™  'nd,^.dually.  but  as  they  have  acees^ 

"'.SS'  arefn  r'v,     ^    '^i"'  "'  l'''^'^^  '"  '^'""'^  ^'^^'^^'-'^  ««  these 
■^<tnt.s  are  m  cheatmg  them,  they  Inn,-  a  pow.-r  of  doing  much 
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t»f  that  kroii  and  bravo  look  witli  wliicli  William  Hotrar; 
n'jiartit'd  tlif  world.     No  man  was  vvvr  less  of  a  hero  :  v  >. 
s»>t'  him  before  you.  and  ean  fancy  what  he  was — a  jov..; 
hone.it,  IiOndor\  '"itizetK  stt)ut  and  sturdy  ;   a  hearty,  pli;: . 
spoken  man.*  loving  his  laugh,   his  friend,  his  gla^s.  !.. 

misi'liiof  to  11  iiiimIith  arti.st.  However  mean  the  vendor  of  pcM>, :., 
tl\c  miiuTal  is  di  stnietive  :— to  me  it<4  ofHTation  was  trouhltN.  r_ 
enonitli.  Ill  naftirt"  .spreads  .so  fast  that  now  wa.s  tlie  time  :  • 
every  little  do>{  in  the  profession  to  l)ark  !  ' 

Next   eonies   a  oharacteristie   aecoiint  of  his  controversy  w.:. 
Wilkes  ami  ("Inuvhill. 

"T\\o  stagn:\tion  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  di  » -, 
timrJ  thiiuj,  to  reet>ver  my  lost  time,  and  stop  a  gap  in  my  ini  :u- 
This  drew  forth  my  print  of  "•  The  Times,"  a  subjwt  which  t.n."  : 
to  tlie  restoration  of  peace  and  unanimity,  and  put  the  oppuv- 
of  these  humane  objects  in  a  light  which  gave  great  ot!en-    ■ 
those  who  were  trying  to  foment  di.saf  >ction  in  the  minds  if  :. 
pi>pu!ace.     One  of  the  most  notorious  t)f  them,  till  now  mv  frir.. 
and  tlattcrer.  attacked    me    in    a    Sorth    Hriton    in    so   infiii.  .- 
and  malign  a  style,  that  he  himself,  when  pushed  even  l\v  hi<   - 
fricntls.  was  driven  to  so  poor  an  excuse  as  to  say  he  was  dr  r. 
whcn  he  wrote  it.  .  .   . 

■  This  renowned  patriot's  portrait,  drawn  like  as  I  could  ;i.-  • 
features,   and   markeil   with  some  indications  of  his   mind.  '.::.: 
answereil  my  purpose.     The  ridiculous  was  apparent  to  cvt  rv  .  v 
A  Brutus  !     A  saviour  of  his  country  with  such  an  as|Hi :— .  - 
so  arrant  a  farce,  that  though  it  gave  rise  to  much  lausrliter  ir.  •. 
lookers-on,  galled  both  him  and  his  adherents  to  the  boiu-.  .  . 

•  (.'hurchiil,    Wilkess    toad-echo,    put    the     North    Bnt-.t,    ;:.: 
verse,  in  an  Epistfe  to  Hogarth  ;    but  as  the  abuse  was  pr^K:-■^ 
the  same,  except  a  little  poetical  heightening,  which  goe^  for  n  'ti.ir; 
it  made  no  impression.  .  .  .   However,  having  an  old  plate  I y  -. 
with  some  parts  ready,  such  as  the  background  and  a  di'c.  1  \-:  : 
to  consider  how  I  could  turn  so  much  work  laid  aside  ■,'.•  >  :_ 
account,   and  so  patched  up  a  print  of  Master  Churchill  in  ii- 
character  of  a  Bear.     The  pleasure  and  pecuniary  advantage  ^b  : 
I  derived  from  these  two  engravings,  together  with  oce-vsiiii - 
riding  on  horseback,  restored  me  to  as  much  health  ;i<  ;..i    - 
expected  at  my  time  of  life.' 

'  •  It  hapjiened  in  the  early  part  of  Hogarth's  life,  that  .-,  ' 
man  who  was  uncommonly  ugly  and  deformed  came  to  si:  :  ^  •- 
for  his  picture.  It  was  executed  with  a  skill  that  did  i.  r.  :  ' 
the  artist's  abilities  :  ■  ut  the  hkeness  '  is  rigidly  n}vi.-rvr-.i.  w.: 
out  even  the  necessary  attention  to  coii.phment'or  tiatrerc  Ti-. 
peer,  disgusted  at  this  counterpart  of  himself,  never  oncr  ti.  ccr 
of  pa\-ing  for  a  reflection  that  would  only  disgust  him  ^.X-  '■■• 
deformities.  .Some  time  was  suffered  to  elapse  before  t:  e  ir.-' 
applied  for  his  money :    but  afterwards  many  applican.ns  »r: 
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.orn  f or  Frencf,  fro^H    or  mounseers,  and  uocxlen  sIuk-h  in 
.vn.ral,  for  fon-ign  hdcl  .r^    foreign  singers,  and.  above  all 
contempf  f'^'"^*"'"'  ''*"""  *'^'  ''^'^  in  the  most  amusing 

It  muHt  have  been  great  fun  to  hear  him  rage  against 
-  .rregg.o  and  the  Carace,  ;  to  watch  him  thump  the  table 
.nd  snap  hm  hngers,  and  say.  '  Historical  painters  b,- 
.an<r.d  ;  here  s  the  man  that  will  paint  against  inv  of  them 
:,r  a  hundred  pounds.    Correggio's  "  Sigismunda '"  !    Look 

r  ^;\""«^',  ''  r  •i^'fc'T^^^  "  :  •'^^'•^  ^t  ">y  altar-pie  e 
.t  St.  Mary  Kedch fife  Bristol  ;  look  at  my  "Paul  before 
F.I1.X    .  and  see  wlutthe."  I'm  not  as  good    is  the  best  of 


r.».-m. 


d-  l.y  liini  (who  had  then  nc.  need  of  a  hanker)  for  navriienl 
out  sucees.     ;jlu.  pamter.  liowever,  at  last  hit  upon  In   "x-' 


•  ith. 

wli»nt.  •  •  .  It  was  eoiiched  in  the  folioulng'Tard"-— " 

-Mr.   Hogarth'.s  dutiful  resfx^cts  to  Lord .     Findinir  tli.t 

•  dn,-s  not  mean  to  have  the  picture  whi.h  -vas  drawn  for  him 
■  informed  agam  of  .Mr.  Hogarth'.s  necess"  ■  'or  the  money  " 
•-^refore,  h.s  lordship  does  not  send  for  it."  in  three  days,  ii  uili 
^di>posed  of,  with  the  addition  of  a  tail,  and  some  oth -r  htt 
Pfx-ndages.  to  Mr.  Hare,  the  famous  wild-beast  man  :  .Mr.  Houarth 
..vinjf  given  that  gentleman  a  conditional  promise  of  it  for  an 
inihition-picture.  on  his  lordship  s  refusal  " 

-^^!li"vorT'''"2!-r'^  ^^'^  desired  effect. -irorA-s,  l,y  Nichols  and 
■    (iarrick  him.self  was  not  more  ductile  t.,  flattery      A  word 

:.  avour  of  Sigismunda  "  might  have  commanded  a  proof- print 
forced  an  ongmal  print  out  of  our  artist's  hands  ' 

•  .  li'L   \rr     iL^  r^^'^v'o^^^^  '^"'■y  ^^  ""•■  '^^t'-^t  (furnished   by 
Z  I       ^''^^"^'•'   F.R.8.,  a  surgeon  of  eminence)  will  also 

^i?rm  '  r^  w-"""^^  '"^'■^  ''''^y  't  i«  to  detect  iU-plaocd  or 

-^bolical   adulation   respecting  others,   than   when   applied   t<. 

T    1     "og^^'th,  being  at  dinner  with  the  great  (lieseld.-n  and 

•  m.  0  her  compariy.  was  told  that  Mr.  John  Freke,  surgeon  of 

bartholomew  8  Hospital,  a  few  evenings  before  at  J>ick"s  roHee- 

hS;i     -rrr/u  *^^^  ^'■^^'^"^  ^'""^  "'^  '-'"'"^'"^  '"  composition  as 

•  T  1  ■    K      !r,*  ^''"°'''  ^'■^^^'    '■^'P''«'^  Hogarth,  -  is  always  sho<iting 
-  bolt  absurdly,  one  way  or  another.     Hand.l  is  a  giant  in  music 
•^nu  only  a  light  Florimel  kind  of  a  composer.''  "Aye,-  savs 
^r  artist  s  informant,  "  but  at  the  same  time  .Mr.  Frek-  declared 

_^.i  were  as  good  a  portrait-painter  as  NandycK."  "  Then  he  was 
Jd L  ^1  ""^^'•t'^'  "«nd  •^<''  »>.v  (;-.  I  am,  give  me  my  time 
?  i   j.^'^^r'V'"^'^   ^'''*""   ~  "'"'*'''  ''^  ''''''^'"''  """^  Ste^n-ens, 
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P()atc.ity    lias    not    quite   confirmed    honent    Hojrartln 
opinion  about  his  talents  for  the  sublime.    Although  Swift 
could    not   see    the   diflFerence   between    tweedlc-dee  and 
tweedle-dum.  posterity  has  not  shared  the  Dean's  contcnipt 
for  Handel  ;   the  world  has  discovered  a  difference  betwetr 
tweedle-dee  and  tweedledum,  and  given  a  hearty  applauv 
and  admiration  to  Hogarth,  too,  but  not  exactly  as  a  paintc 
of  scriptural  subjects,  or  as  a  rival  of  Correggio.    It  docs  n^  t 
take  away  from  one's  liking  for  the  man,  or  from  the  mora 
of  his  story,  or  the  humour  of  it— from  one's  adrniratin;! 
for  the  prodigious  merit  of  his  performances,  to  reineniht^r 
that  he  persisted  to  the  last  in  believing  that  the  world 
was  in  a  conspiracy  against  him  with  respect  to  his  talent« 
as  an  historical  painter,  and  that  a  set  of  miscreants,  as  li 
called  them,  were  employed  to  run  his  genius  down.    Ti.. . 
.say  it  was  Liston's  firm  belief,  that  he  was  a  gnat  and 
neglected  tragic  actor  ;    they  .say  that  every  one  ol  u- 
believes  in  his  heart,  or  would  like  to  have  others  believ- 
that  he  is  something  which  he  is  not.     One  of  tlu-  iiu>: 
notorious  of  the  '  miscreants ',  Hogarth  says,  was  Wilkt- 
who  assailed  him  in  the  North  Briton  ;  'the  other  wa; 
Churchill,  who  put  the  North  Briton  attack  into  heroic  verse 
and  published  his  Epistle  to  Hogarth.     Hogarth  rei)lit<l  Hv 
that  caricature  of  Wilkes,  in  which  the  patriot  still  tiirurt^ 
before  us,  with  his  Satanic  grin  and  squint,  and  by  a  cari  j 
ture  of  Churchill,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  a  bear  wit:. 
a  staff,  on  which,  '  Lie  the  first ', '  Lie  the  second  '.  "  Liet;;- 
tenth' .  are  engraved  in  unmistakable  letters.    There  i-  verv 
little  mistake  about  honest  Hogarth's  satiie:    if  he  i  -«  r 
paint  a  man  wit'i  his  throat  cut,  he  draws  him  witii  liis !  rai 
almost  off  ;   and  he  tr;ed  to  do  the  same  for  his  eiiemie«  :. 
this  httle  controversy.    '  Having  an  old  plate  bv  me."  ^av- 
he,  '  with  some  parts  ready,  such  as  the  background,  and 
a  dog.  I  began  to  consider  how  I  could  turn  so  niueh  w\ck 
laid  aside  to  some  account,  and  so  patched  up  a  print   : 
Master  Churchill,  in  the  character  of  a  bear  ;   the  ])\fi'\i:- 
and  pecuniary  advantage  which  I  derived  from  tiier-e  t.v 
engravings,  together  \nth  occasionally  riding  on  hor>eba  k 
restored  me  to  as  much  health  as  I  can  expect  at  mv  r;nr 
of  life.' 

And  so  he  concludes  his  queer  little  book  of  Au'ci:>:- 
'  I  have  gone  through  the  circum.stances  of  a  life  \vh;ch  :.'■■ 
lately  passed  pretty  much  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  I  h':]-- 
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in  no  respect  injurious  to  any  other  man.  This  I  mav  safelv 
a..st'rt  that  I  have  d„iK.  my  he.st  to  make  those  about  mV 
t.  frahly  happy,  and  my  greatest  enemy  cannot  sav  I  ever 
did  an  mtentional  mjury.    What  mav  follow,  (iod  knows  ' 

A  queer  account  still  exists  of  a  holiday  jaunt  taken  bv 
Hozarth  and  four  friends  of  nis.  who  set  out.  like  the  rv- 
fioubted  Mr.   Pickwick  and   his  companions,   but   just  a 
liundred  years  »M..f<,re  those  heroes  ;  and  made  an  excursion 
to  Gravesend.  Rochester.  Sheerness.  and  adjacent  places  i 
One  of  the  gentlemen  noted  down  the  proceedings  of  tlu- 
journey,  for  which   Hogarth  and  a   brother  artist   made 
(Irawmgs     The  book  is  chit-Hy  curious  at  this  moment  from 
showing  the  citizen  life  of  those  days,  and  the  rough,  jollv 
>tyIo  of  merriment    not  of  the  five  companions  merely, 
but  of  thousands  of  jolly  fellows  of  their  time.     Hogarth 
am  hisfriends.quitting  the  'Bedford  Arms',  Covent  Garden 
",      a ;'*o"g.  took  water  to  Billingsgate,  exchanging  com- 
pliments with  the  bargemen  as  they  went  down  the  river. 
At  Billingsgate,  Hogarth  made  a  '  caracatura  '  of  a  facetious 
fH,rter,  called  the  Duke  of  Puddledock,  wiio  agreeably  enter- 
tained the  party  with  the  humours  of  the  place.     Hence 
they  took  a  Gravesend  boat  for  themselves  ;   had  straw  to 
he  upon,  and  a  tilt  over  their  heads,  they  say,  and  went 
dovvn  the  river  at  night,  sleeping  and  singing  jolly  choruses. 

Ihey  arrived  at  Gravesend  at  six,  when  they  washetl 
their  faces  and  hands,  and  had  their  wigs  powdered.  Then 
they  sallied  forth  for  Rochester  on  foot,  and  drank  by  the 
wav  three  pots  of  ale.  At  one  o'clock  they  went  to  dinner 
vuth  excellent  port,  and  a  quantity  more  beer,  and  after- 
«arcls  Hogarth  and  Scott  played  at  hopscotch  in  the  town 
I'all.  It  would  appear  that  they  slept  most  of  them  in  one 
mm.  and  the  chronicler  of  the  party  describes  them  all  as 
making  at  seven  o'clock,  and  telling  each  other  their  dreams. 
^ou  have  rough  sketches  by  Hogarth  of  the  incidents  of 
tins  holiday  excursion.  The  sturdy  Uttle  painter  is  seen 
>pra\vling  over  a  plank  to  a  boat  at  Gravesend  ;  the  whole 
f-mpany  are  represented  in  one  design,  in  a  fisherman's 
r-.-om.  where  they  had  all  passed  the  nicrht.  One  sentlemar! 
'■i  a  nightcap  is  shaving  himself  ;  another  is  being  shaved 
':  tlie  fisherman;    p  1.  with  a  handkerchief  over  his 

•n,!^-,?/'^''  ^^'^^f^'^  '"  1"3:2.  his  companions  l)oing  John 

and  FoJref  ^'^  Ja--  ^s),  Scott  t!ie  landscape-pair  ter,  Tothall, 
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haUl  pato.  is  ta'^    g  his  breakfast  ;  an.'  Htipirtii  is  ski  tihiiik 
\\\r  wlioli'  scon.  . 

Thrv  (Irscrilw  at  nij^ht  how  thry  n'turnod  to  thcr 
•  imvrtcrs.  drank  to  their  frirnds,  us  usual,  (*in]iti(>d  st-Vfra! 
cans  of  ^ood  tiip.  all  sin)j;ing  merrily. 

It   is  a  j«)lly  party  of  tradesmen  enjjape<l  at  hi^h-jiiikv 
Tlu'sc  were  the  manners  and  pleasures  of  Hojjartii.  of  h;. 
time  very  likely,  of  men  not  very  refined,  hut  honest  and 
merry.      It    is   a   brave    l^)ndon   citizen,   with   John    Ku 
habits,  prejudices,  and  pleasures.' 

Of  Smoi.lktt's  associates  and  nuvtmer  of  life  the  autii.: 
of  the  admirable  Humphry  Clinkrr  has  ^iven  us  an  intir(»!- 
inji  aci'ount.  in  that  ujost  amusinp  of  novels. - 

'  '  I>r.  .1»>liP!*on  made  four  linos  once,  on  the  death  of  per 
Hov:'""<h.  which  wore  c'<|ually  true  and  pleasing  :  I  know  not  whr 
(Jarrieks  wen*  preferretl  to  tlH'n>  : 

The  liand  of  him  here  tor;    '  lies. 
That  drew  th'  essentiiil  forms  of  grace; 
Here,  closed  in  death,  th"  attentive  eyes. 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 

■  Mr.    Hogarth,   among   the  variety  of  kindnesses  shoMu  t     r 
>\h«'n  1  was  too  young  to  have  a  projHT  sense  of  them,  was  i!«.  i  • 
\h?  verv  earnest  that  I  should  obtain  the  ae(|uaintance,  and  if  ;  • 
slide  the  friendship,  of  T)r.  Johnson;    whose  conversation  v  -.  " 
the  talk  of  other  men.  like  Titian's  ))ainting  compared  to  Hiui>  :.  • 
he  said  :    "  hut  don't  you  tell  people  now  that  I  >ay  so  "  (oonnr.j-. 
he^    'for  the  connoisseurs  and  I  are  at  war.  you  know  ;  and  1-c.i  .- 
I  hate  ifum,  they  think  I  hate  Titian— ^nnd  let  thom  !  "  .  .      " 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  my  father  and  he  were  talking  about  i.ini    : 
day, '■  That  man"  (says  Hogarth)    "is  not  contented  with  1- jv:; 
the  Bible  ;    but  he  fairly  resolves.  I  think,  to  believe  notinr..:  ' 
the  Bible.   Johnson  "  (added  he).  "  though  so  wise  a  fellow,  i-  z.  •• 
like  King  David  than  King  .Solomon,  for  he  says  in  his  li,i-:t.  .-. 
mrn  are  liars."  ' — Mrs.  1'jozzi. 

Hogarth  died  on  the  ^Gth  of  ()ctol)er,  1764.  The  day  Uf  -t  :.• 
lieath.  he  was  removed  from  his  villa  at  ("hiswick  to  1^;  ■'■  ' 
Fields.  ■  in  a  very  weak  condition,  yet  remarkably  cheortu!  H- 
had  just  received  an  agreeable  letter  from  Franklin.  He  li•:•^ 
at  Chiswick. 


V.v 


'   TO   SIP.   tr\TKTV   PHTTI.T??.    B\P.T,    OF    TKSfS   roTTKnp.      i;    v 

*  Dear  Phillips, — In  my  last,  I  mentioned  my  having  -j":r.'  "■ 
evening  with  a  society  of  authors,  who  seemed  to  be  j<-..:  a-  •: 
afraid  of  one  another.     My  vmcle  was  not  at  all  surpri<td  :;  u-'^' 
me  say  I  was  disappointed  in  their  conversation.     "  A  n.ar.  ir.»' 
be  very  entertaining  and  instructive  upon  paper.  "  said  L-      '^'■ 
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I  fiavc,  no  doubt  that  tl„.  ab..vo  picture  i.s  a.s  faithful  a  one 
i,  any  from  th.-  i...mil  of  \m  kindred  humourist,  Hogartli. 

t  wdin^ly  (lull  in  r.,mmon  di^r.n.rM-.  1  have  obwrvod.  th'  »..«.« 
rr.  ,  .hino  muMt  ,n  private  .ompuny  are  but  Heoondary  Ktarn  in  tho 

.n^r..ll.t.on  of  K.n.un  A  small  ^tcK-k  of  idra.  i/  more  ,1  ly 
••'",f' ''•   ""**  '*"•.'""'•  ''"^Pl'iv;-.!.   than   a  groat  quantity  crowd.-J 

■  .-  ?!wr.      There   ..    v.ry   s,-ldon.   anything  extraordinary   in   the 
'  " /'llDTli!!/!!^  ttd'  n-ss  of  a  U0.KI  writer:    whereas  a  dull  author 
;  n.    .Ily  d.st.nKuiHh.s  h.n,s<.|f   hy  .s„me  mlditv  or  ..xtravagan... 
r  r  thiH  reason  I  fancy  that  an  a.s.s,"rably  „f  grub,  must  U-  vnv 

Wv  ruriosity  Uing  .-xcifd  l.y  this  hint.  I  .onsuhed  my  fri.n.l 
.K  Ivy    who  undertook  to  gratify  it  the  very  next  dav%  whi.h 

...  >inday  last       He  rarruKi  me  to  dine  with  S .  wHom  you 

vH  have  long  known  hy  h.s  writings.  He  lives  in  the  Hkirt.s  of 
..own  ;  and  every  -Sunday  his  house  is  open  to  all  unfortunate 
-.th.rs  of  he  <,uill,  whom  he  treats  with  Inx-f.  pudding,  and 
.  Mtrxs.  port,  punch,  and  Calverfs  entire  butt  Ix-er.  He  has  fixed 
■  n  the  hrst  day  of  the  wi^k  for  the  exercise  of  his  hospitality 
.  .us.,  some  of  his  guests  could  not  enjoy  it  on  any  otLr.  fo^ 
:-  >ns  that  I  need  not  rxnlam.     I  was  civilly  received  in  a  plain 

>r  .i.'.ent  habitation,  which  oiK-ned  backwards  into  a  very  pl.-'isant 

;.:'].  n.  kept  m  excellent  order ;    and.  indeed.  I  saw  none  of  the 
i'wird  signs  <)f  authorship  .  ither  in  the  house  or  the  landlord 

x:. ,  H  one  of  those  few  writers  of  the  age  that  stand  upon  theii^ 
^71  foundation,   without  patronage,  and  above  dewnd-nce      If 

-■^r-  was  nothing  charaeteristic  in  ♦     ■  entertainer,  the  company 

^id-  ample  amends  for  his  war*  of  singularity. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  myself  one  of  ten  me88mat<'s 

-i  ed  at  table  ;  and  I  question  if  .he  whole  kingdom  could  produce 

•:.\i  another  assemblage  of  originals.     Among  their  peculiarities. 

^10  not  mention  those  of  dress,  which  may  be  purely  accidental 

■  rat  struck  me  •vere  oddities  originally  produced  by  affectation. 
..l^.fterwards  confirmed  by  habit.  One  of  them  wore  spectacles 
■■■  i'nner.  and  another  his  hat  flapped  ;  though  (as  Ivy  told  me) 
-•  nrst  was  noted  for  having  a  seaman's  eve,  when  a  bailiff  wax 
a  ne  wind ;  end  the  other  was  never  known  to  labour  under  any 
•iKness  or  defect  of  vision,  except  about  Hve  yars  ago,  when 
^  jri.  ..^omphmented  with  a  couple  of  black  eyes  by  a   player 

^:'h  «lK.m  he  had  (juprrelled  in  his  drink.     A  third  wore  a  laced 

;  ^King.  and  made  use  of  crutches.  Ijccause,  once  in  his  life,  he 

-.  i-^-cn  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg,  though  no  man  could  leap 

-  -nek  with  more  agility.     A  fourth  had  contract«-d  such  an 

-ip-'Jiy  to  the  country,  that  he  insisted  upon  sitting  with  h's 

-^towards  the  window  that  looked  into  the  garden  ;    and  when 

-^ri  ,,t  cauliflower  was  set  upon  the  table,  he  snuffed  up  volatilo 

•^  -I  keep  him  from  fainting;    yet  this  delicate  person  was  the 

-    t  a  cottager,  born  under  a  hedge,  and  had  many  yours  run 
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We  have  before  us,  and  painted  by  his  own  hand,  Tobias 
Smollett,  the  manly,  kindly,  honest,  and  irascible  ;    worn 

wild  among  asses  on  a  common.  A  fifth  affected  distraction  :  when 
spoke  to,  he  always  answered  from  the  purpose.  Sometimes  h 
suddenly  started  up,  and  rapped  out  a  dreadful  oath  ;  sometimes 
he  burst  out  a- laughing ;  then  he  folded  his  arms,  and  siglnd; 
and  then  he  hissed  like  fifty  serpents. 

'  At  first,  I  really  thought  he  was  mad  ;  and,  as  he  sat  near  mt-. 
began  to  be  under  some  apprehensions  for  my  own  safety  ;  when 
our  landlord,  perceiving  me  alarmed,  assured  me  aloud  that  I  had 
nothing  to  fear.  "  The  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  is  trying  to  act 
a  part  for  which  he  is  by  no  means  qualified :  if  he  had  all  t!.i 
inclination  in  the  world,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  Ix^  mad  ;  hi> 
spirits  are  too  flat  to  be  kindled  into  phrenzy."  "  'Tis  no  led 
p-p-puff,  how-owever,"  observed  a  person  in  a  tarnished  laced  coat : 
**  aff-ffected  m-madness  w-will  p-pass  for  w-wit  w-with  nine-nim- 
teen  out  of  t-twenty."  "And  affected  stuttering  for  humour.' 
replied  our  landlord ;  "  though,  God  knows  !  there  is  no  afiinity 
betwixt  them."  It  seems  this  wag,  after  having  made  some  abortive 
attempts  in  plain  speaking,  had  recourse  to  this  defect,  by  mean. 
of  which  he  frequently  extorted  the  laugh  of  the  company,' witluict 
the  least  expense  of  genius  ;  and  that  imperfection,  which  he  had 
at  first  counterfeited,  was, now  become  so  habitual,  that  he  could 
not  lay  it  aside. 

*  A  certain  winking  genius,  who  wore  yellow  gloves  at  dinner. 

had,  on  his  first  introduction,  taken  such  offence  at  S ,  because 

he  looked  and  talked,  and  ate  and  drank,  like  any  other  man. 
that  he  spoke  contemptuously  of  his  understanding  ever  after,  and 
never  would  repeat  his  visit,  until  he  had  exhibited  the  followinr 
proof  of  his  caprice.     Wat  Wyvil,  the  poet,  having  made  some 

unsuccessful  advances  towards  an  intimacy  with  S ,  at  last  gave 

him  to  understand,  by  a  third  person,  that  he  had  written  a  poem 
in  his  praise,  and  a  satire  against  his  person  :  that  if  he  would 
admit  him  to  his  house,  the  first  should  be  immediately  sent  to 
press  ;   but  that  if  he  persisted  in  declining  his  friendship.'he  would 

publish  the  satire  without  delay.     S replied,  that  he  looked 

upon  Wyvil's  panegyric  as,  in  effect,  a  species  of  infamy,  and  would 
resent  it  accordingly  with  a  good  cudgel ;  but  if  he  published  the 
satire,  he  might  deserve  his  compassion,  and  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  revenge.     Wy\'il  having  considered  the  alternative,  resolved 

to  mortify  S by  printing  the  panegyric,  for  which  he  received 

a  sound  drubbing.  Then  he  swore  the  peace  against  the  aggressor. 
who,  in  order  to  avoid  a  prosecution  at  law,  admitted  him  to  his 

good  graces.     It  was  the  singularity  in  S 's  conduct  on  thi'^ 

occasion,  that  reconciled  him  to  the  yellow-gloved  philosopher,  win' 
owned  he  had  some  genius  ;  and  from  that  period  cultivated  hi^ 
acquaintance. 

'  Curious  to  know  upon  what  subjects  the  several  talents  of  luy 
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and  battered,  but  still  brave  and  full  of  heart,  after  a  lonsr 
struggle  against  a  hard  fortune.    His  brain  had  been  busied 

n'lr.fr'l^r'^  employed,  I  applied  to  my  communicative  friend 
pick  Ivy.  who  gave  me  to  understand  that  most  of  them  Mere   or 
had  been,  understrappers,  or  journeymen,  to  more  creditable  author! 
,or  whom  they  translated,  collated,  and  compiled,  in  the  bus ine7s 
of  bookmaking ;    and  that  all  of  them  had,   at  different  times 
laboured  m  the  service  of  our  landlord,  though  they  had  noiS 
up  for  themselves  in  various  departments  of  literature.     Not  onW 
their  talents,  but  also  the.r  nations  and  dialects,  were  so  various 
that  our  conversation  resembled  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel' 
\e  had  the  Irish  brogue,  the  Scotch  accent,  and  foreign  ichon  " 
twanged  oft  by  the  most  discordant  vociferation;    for  af thev  a H 
spoke  together    no  man  had  any  chance  to  be  heard,  unless  he 
.ould  bawl  louder  than  his  fellows.     It  must  be  ovraed,  however 
there   was   nothing   pedantic   in   their   discourse;     they   carefuiv 
avoided  all  learned  disquisitions,  and  endeavoured  to  kf  facetious  • 
nor  did  their  endeavours  always  miscarry  ;    some  droll  repar  ee 
[.ased,  and  much   laughter  was  excited;    and  if  any  individual 
o.t  his  temper  so  far  as  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  decorum,  he 
-us  effectually  checked  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  who  exeked 
.:  .sor   of  paternal  authority  over  this  irritable  tribe 

liie  most  learned  philosopher  of  the  whole  collection,  who  had 
l)cen  expelled  the  university  for  atheism,  has  made  grcal  pr™ 
ma  refutation  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  metaphysical  worksfXch 
>  .aid  to  be  equally  ingenious  and  orthodox  :   but  in  the  meantime 
e  has  b«.en  presented  to  the  grand  jury  as  a  pubHc  nuisance  fo; 
uaxmg  blasphemed  in  an  alehouse  on  the  Lord's  Day.    The  Scotch 
man  gives  lectures  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language 
which  he  is  now  publishing  by  subscription  '-•nguage. 

mJ*'%  u'f  ^""^  'I,''  political  writer,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
My  Lord  Potatoe.     He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  a  minister 

oping  his  zeal  would  be  rewarded  with  some  place  or  pension  • 
Jut  finding  himself  neglected  in  that  quarter,  he  whispered  about 
..lat  the  pamphlet  was  written  by  the  minister  himself,  and  he 
jublished  an  answer  to  his  own  production.  In  this  he  addressed 
;h  autlior  under  the  title  of  "  your  lordship"',  with  such  solemnit^^ 
-at  the  pubhc  swallowed  the  deceit,  and  bought  up  the  who'le 
mpression.  The  wise  poUticians  of  the  metropolis  declared  thev 
«ire  both  masterly  performances,  and  chuckled  over  the  ffinis'v 

"eries  of  an  ignorant  garreteer,  as  the  profound  speculations  of 
^^cteran  statesman,  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet 

le  imposture  was  detected  in  the  sequel,  and  our  Hibcfniail 
I'amphleteer  retains  no  part  of  his  assumed  importance  but  the 
l^are  title  of  'my  lord",  and  the  upper  part  of  the  table  at  the 
lutatoe-ordinary  in  Shoe  Lane. 

'Opjmsite  to  me  sat  a  I'icdmontese.  who  had  obliged  the  public 
'^ith  a  humorous  satire,  entitled  The  Balance  of  the  English  Poch  ; 
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with  a  hundred  different  schemes  ;  he  had  been  reviewer 
and  historian,  critic,  medical  writer,  poet,  pamphleteer. 
He  had  fought  endless  literary  battles  ;  and  braved  and 
wielded  for  years  the  cudgels  of  controversy.  It  was  a  hard 
and  savage  fight  in  those  days,  and  a  niggard  pay.  Ho  \va< 
oppressed  by  illnrss,  age,  r.arrow  fortune  ;    but  his    pirit 

a  perforraancp  which  evinced  the  great  modesty  and  taste  of  ti. 
author,  and.  in  particidar,  Iiis  intimacy  with  the  elegances  of  t!. 
English  language.  The  sage,  who  laboured  under  the  dyi,orf>n.i, , 
or  horror  of  green  fields",  hiid  just  finished  a  treatise  on  praotic.i; 
agriculture,  though,  in  fact,  he  had  never  seen  corn  growing  in  hi> 
life,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  grain,  that  our  entertainer,  in  the  f:iif 
pf  the  whole  company,  made  him  own  that  a  plate  of  h  )ininv  w:s 
the  best  rice-pudding  he  had  ever  eat. 

'The  stutterer  had  almost  tinisluM!  his  travels  through  Eurof^ 
and  part  of  Asia,   without  ever  budging  beyond  the  lilHMtiis  ■: 
the  King's  Bench,  except  in  term-time,  with  a  tipstaff  for  his  cor 
panion  :   and  as  for  little  Tim  Cropdale,  the  most  facetious  nieniK 
of  the  whole  society,  he  had  happily  wound  up  the  catastroplif  : 
a  virgin  tragedy,  from  the  exhibition  of  which  he  promised  him>' ; 
a  large  fund  of  profit  and  reputation.     Tim  had  made  shift  to  liv 
many  years  by  WTiting  novels,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  a  vt)hime: 
but  that  branch  of  business  is  now  engrossed  by  female  authi^. 
who  publish  merely  for  the  propagation  of  virtue,  with  so  muil; 
ease,  and  spirit,  and  delicacy,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  hear. 
and  all  in  the  serene  tranquillity  of  high  life,  that  the  reader  :■ 
not  only  enchanted  by  their  genius,  but  reformed  by  their  moralitj 

'  After  dinner,  we  adjourned  into  the  garden,  where  I  ol>>erT« 

Mr.  S give  a  short  separate  audience  to  every  individual  r. 

a  small  remote  filbert -walk,  from  whence  most  of  thcri'  droppe: 
off  one  after  another,  without  further  ceremony.' 

Smollett's  house  was  in  Lav.Tcnce  Lane,   Chelsea,   and  is  n:» 
destroyed.     See  Handbook  of  London,  p.  115. 

'  The  person  of  Smollett  was  eminently  handsome,  his  featur  - 
prepossessing,   and,   by  the  joint   testimony  of  all   his  siirviv;:; 
friends,   his  conversation,   in  the  highest  degree,   instructive  k: 
amusing.     Of  his  disposition,  those  who  have  read  his  work?    in: 
who  has  not  ?)  may  form  a  very  accurate  estimate  :    for  in  r..  : 
of  them  he  has  presented,  and  sometimes,  under  various  ]»iin*-  ■ 
view,  the  leading  features  of  his  own  character  without  di^sui-:.: 
the    most    unfavourable   of   them.  .  .  .  When    unseduced   by  :  ■ 
satirical  propensities,  he  was  kind,  generous,  and  humane  to  "t!.'- 
bold,  upright,  and  independent  in  his  own  character :    stoofv-i  " 
no  patron,  sued  for  no  favour,  but  honestly  and  honouraMy  m.::. 
tained  himself  on  his  literary  labours.  .  .  .  He  was  a  doatins  Lt':-' 
and  an  affectionate  husband  ;    and  the  warm  zeal  with  uhicL  ;  ■ 
memory  was  cherished  by  his  surviving  friends,  showed  cleariy  :. 
reliance  which  they  placed  upon  his  regard.' — SiB  W.M.irr.  >■   " 
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uas  still  resolute,  and  his  couraee  steadv  •  tl,^  K„ffi 
ne  could  do  justice  to  the  enenf;  Sf  Ihon  \eT^^  S 
,0  heroely  engaged,  and  give  a  not  unfriendly  grasp  to  the 
.and  that  had  mauled  hnn.  He  is  hke  one  of  those^bVoteh 
adet.s,  of  whom  history  gives  us  so  many  exanTpls  and 
■vnom.  With  a  national  fiddity.  the  great^  Scoteh  nolerst 
na.  painted  so  eharm.ngly.     Of  gentle  birth  i  and  narrow 

'  Smollett  of  Bonhil!,  i     Dumbartonshire.  Arms,  az   '  a  bond   or 
■xtween  a  hon  ramnant    nnr     hnWi„-,  ;     i  ■  ,      "^^^>  or, 

.nd  a  bugle-hom.  a£"py'&,,'t  „lk",^«  P;7  ^  ^'^-ner.  arg. 

.Smollett's  father.  Archibald,   C  "he    Sfr^K;^^^^^^^^ 
^nollett  of  BonhiJl.  a  Scotch  judge  and   Men  bJrnfp[- "^""'f 
md  one  of  the  commissioners  for  fran,fn./fr    v  •     ^^^^.^^'lam^nn 
Archibald  married,  withouJ^he  okl  S         ^"'°"  ^'^^'  England. 

.-.mm  consequence,  according  to  «ir  Walter  .     Tobias  armed  wiH.' 

nen    Smollett  says)  ;  and  Smollett  .mbarked  as  'Turyc?,^'s  m^au  ' 

'r.r  r      r'  •  •    ■"'^  '^^^  ^^^  ^^■■^^ce  in  the  \\>8t  Indies  and 

^.t^r  re.Khng  some  time  in  Jamaica,  returned  to  England  in  1746  ' 

He  was  now  unsuccessful  as  a  physician,  1.  begin  with      „,!; 
^=hed  the  satires.   Adtnce  and  7?epr'o/-with.urany  luck  •  Tj 

in  iTiT.'  ?'     beautiful  and  accomplished  MisaLaicelks  ' 
Jdei''hit^'  brought  out   his  Roderick  Rarulu,  .   which   at  on.e 

Tn\         n"     ^^  subsequent  events  of  his  life  i  ay  be  presented 

■  onologically,  m  a  bird's-eye  view  •—  ^       prtscnitcl, 

^.  Made  a  tour  to  Paris,  where  he  chiefly  wrote  Pere,jrxr^e 

K-;l.  Published  Peregrine  Pickle. 

.-  .  ''uWished  Adventure,  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom. 
-J>-  i  ubhshed  version  of  Don  Quixote. 
:J0.   Began  the  OHiral  Review. 
-i'i'  ,V!':'''*'bed  his  History  of  Enqland. 

Y 
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iiu'jvns,  going  out  from  his  nortluTii  lu)iiu'  to  win  his  fortunv 
in  tho  world,  and  to  tight  his  May,  armed  with  couragt 
hunger,  and  keen  wits.  His  crest  is  a  shattered  oak-trtv 
with  green  h«aves  yet  springing  from  it.  On  his  ancient 
eoat-of-arms  there  is  a  hon  and  a  horn  ;  this  shield  of  li> 
was  battered  and  dinted  in  a  hundred  tights  and  brawl?/ 

'  A  g<i()d  8|K>cinu'n  of  ihi*  old  'slashing'  Mtyle  of  writing  is  ]ir 
sonti'd   by  the  purngraph  on  Admiral  Knowlos,   which  subjtvu-. 
Smollett  to  proseeution  and  imprisonment.     The  admiral's  dcfen  • 
on  the  occasion  of  the  failure  of  the  Rochfort  expedition  caniv  ; 
be  examined  In^fore  the  tribunal  of  the  Critical  Review. 

'  He  is."  said  our  author.  '  an  admiral  without  conduct,  an  enuint-r 
without  knowledge,  an  officer  without  resolution,  and  a  man  with  i;; 
\eracity  !  ' 

Three  months'  imprisoniiKmt  in  the  King's  li  iich  avenged  t:..- 
stinging  paragraph. 

But  the  ('r»7»ro/ was  to  Smollett  a  jH-rjK'tual  fountain  of  ;.• 
water".  Among  less  imjwrtant  controversies  may  he  nientint-: 
that  with  Crainger.  the  translator  of  TibuUus.  CJrainger  rcj  ;■: 
in  a  pamphlet  ;  and  in  the  next  numbt>r  of  the  Reviiw  wc  tind  h;- 
threatened  with  *  castigation ',  as  an  '  owl  that  has  broken  fron:  L- 
mew  ■  ! 

In  Dr.  Moore's  biography  of  him  is  a  pleasant  anecdote.  Ar  • 
publishing  the  Don  Quixote,  he  returned  to  Scotland  to  pay  n  v:-: 
to  his  mother  : — 

'On  Smollett's  arrival,  he  was  introduced  'o  his  mother  ^.:- 
the  connivance  of  Mrs.  Telfer  (her  daughter),  as  a  gentleman  fr  r 
the  West   Indies,   who  was  intimately  acquainted   with  her  >  :. 
The  better  to  support  his  assumed  character,  he  endeavours;  • 
preserve  a  serious  countenance,  approaching  to  a  frown  ;   but  wr_ 
his  mother's  eyes  were  riveted  on  his  countenance,  he  could  i. 
refrain  from  smiling  :   she  immediately  sprung  from  her  chair,  ii: 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  my  f^on '  z.' 
son  !    I  have  found  you  at  last  !  "' 

'  She  afterwards  told  him,  that  if  he  had  kept  his  austei-e  ; >  i.- 
and  continued  to  gloom,  he  might  have  escaped  detection  son:?':-' 
longer,  but  "your  old  roguish  smile'',  added  she,  "  betrayed  y.u  :.: 
once." 

'Shortly  after  the  publication  of  The  Adventures  of  ar.  .4;f 
disease  again  attacked  Smollett  with  redoubled  violence.    At'en:-'- 1 
being  vainly  made  to  obtain  for  him  the  office  of  Con>u!  m  j:'--  ^ 
p\rt  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  virr.'' 
cliuiuti.-.  without  better  means  of  provision  than  his  owti  j  rvir  j 
tinar  .>s  could  afford.     The  kindness  of  his  distinguished  fr 
countr\inan.  Dr.  Armstrong  (then  abroad),  proeui  "d  f:: 
Mrs.  Smollett  a  hou~e  at  5lonte  Nero,  a  village  situate.         - 
side  of  a  mountain    overlooking  the  sea,  in  the  neighb;  urL.><c  ' 
L?ghorn,  a  romantic  and  salutary  abode,  where  he  prej-aJ?:  "t 
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through  which  the  .stout  S(otf}.tnnn  u,  r.     * 

Vou  .eo  «omeh<nv  that  L     s 'a  c^n.i.  n?      '  ,^'«"'"r^ou«Iy. 

,..  adventure.,  ;    hi,!  d,a"^c,  ■;•  tt;:  'l^f^^  ,f .  'f 

e  country  apothocarv's  sI.mt.  '"^^^'^^gow  College— m 
mn-of-war  where  he  irveii  "'  '''''  g"n-room  of  the 
ife  on  shore,  Xere  the  sturdv '.T' ''?'  *"^  ^"  ^^>^'  ''*^'-^^ 
fortune.  He  dM  n^t  ^nJ^:!^,;:t7Sv1::;f fi  £ 
.e.nj.t  perceptive  faculty,  and  described  wlmt  e  «aw  w 
wonderful  rehsh  and  delightful  broad  humour     T  tlik 

^F^tlu^ary,  i«  as  pleasant  is  l)r    CW    Tv'^t     -an  ^th o 

t-  nK.t  laughable  story  that  iL  iver  t^;tHtti  W 
.:.e  j^^-HKlIy  art  or  novel-M  riting  be^^an      WiniWl    i 
;n.abiUja  Bramble  must  kJ^p  ^;;^,.,;i!,;:;f  1  f  ;^'^;- 
■     rfv-;    H      "''•'"^  '   ^"^  '"  '^'''''  Jitters  and  the  storC- 

::^ii:::^:  BrE  weT"  ^^  ^^^^^^'^'^-^  '-^'^- 

^^c'n^^^^^^^^^^^  '"'^r-^-  \'^"V^'^  ^^'^^^^  ^  ^'^-^'^ter  hand, 

-   e    han  ordinarv  opportunities  for  becoming  ac..,t.aintc 
;  '  life.    His  family  and  education,  first-his  fortunes  and 
^;.or  unes  afterwards,   brought  him  into  tlu's,""e?;  ^^ 
i  V   't"\.^"d  condition  of  man.     He  is  himself  the  he 

ieml        ^^    ^  ^  conscious   of   dement,    and  'anxious   t.: 

•'■*'"•"  Fielding  first  came  upon  the  town  in   1727,  the 

^4%  *^'  I"«t..and   like  nn.sio  "  sweetc.t  in  the  clo„.'.  th.- 

;;^r.    This  delightful  Hork  was  published  in  1771.'-8iH  v/a!^!^1 
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recollection  of  the  great  wits  was  still  fresh  in  the  cottee- 
houses  and  assemblies,  and  the  judges  there  declared  that 
young  Harry  Fielding  had  more  spirits  and  wit  than  Con- 
greve  or  any  of  is  brilliant  successors.  His  figure  was 
tall  and  stalwart  ,  nis  face  handsome,  manly,  and  noble- 
looking  ;  to  the  very  last  days  of  his  life  he  retaitu-d  a 
grandeur  of  air,  and,  although  worn  down  by  disease,  lii> 
aspect  and  presence  imposed  respect  upon  the  people  lound 
about  him. 

A  dispute  took  place  between  Mr.  Fielding  and  the 
captain  ^  of  the  ship  in  which  he  was  making  his  la.»t 
voyage,  and  Fielding  relates  how  the  man  finally  wtr.t 
down  on  his  knees  and  begged  his  passenger's  pardon.  Ht- 
wa3  living  up  to  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  his  spirit 
never  gave  in.  His  vital  power  must  have  been  imnionsely 
strong.     Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  ^  prettily  cliarai- 

'  The  dispute  with  the  captain  arose  from  the  wish  of  tliat 
functionary  to  intrude  on  his  right  to  his  cabin,  for  which  he  luiu 
paid  thirty  pounds.  Aft«r  recounting  the  circumstances  of  the 
apology,  he  characteristically  adds  : — 

■  And  here,  that  I  may  not  be  thought  the  sly  trumpeter  of  my 
own  praises.  I  do  utterly  disclaim  all  praise  on  the  occasion.  Xeithi  r 
did  the  greatness  of  my  mind  dictate,  nor  the  force  of  my  Christianity 
exact  this  forgiveness.  To  speak  truth,  I  forgave  hihi  from  i^ 
motive  which  would  make  men  much  more  forgiving,  if  they  were 
much  wiser  than  they  are  ;  because  it  was  convenient  for  me  w 
to  do.' 

*  Lady  Mary  was  his  second  cousin — their  respectivi*  grand 
fathers  being  sons  of  George  Fielding,  Earl  of  Desmond,  son  of 
William,  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

In  a  letter  dated  just  a  week  before  his  death,  she  says:— 

'  H.  Fielding  has  given  a  true  picture  of  himself  and  liis  lir>; 
wife  in  the  characters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth,  some  complinieRt? 
to  his  owTi  figure  excepted  ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  several  of  th. 
incidents  he  mentions  are  real  matters  of  fact.  I  wonder  he  d»i 
not  perceive  Tom  Jones  and  Mr.  Booth  are  sorry  scoundrels.  . 
Fielding  has  really  a  fund  of  true  humour,  and  was  to  be  pitied 
at  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  having  no  choice,  as  he  s;;^ 
himself,  but  to  be  a  hackney  wTiter  or  a  hackney  coachman.  H:* 
genius  deserved  a  better  fate  ;  but  I  cannot  help  blaming  that 
continued  indiscretion,  to  give  it  the  softest  name,  that  ha?  rj;; 
through  his  life,  and  I  am  afraid  still  remains.  .  .  .  Since  I  w,- 
born  no  original  has  appeared  excepting  Congreve.  and  Fielding. 
who  would,  I  believe,  have  approached  nearer  to  his  exeellen". 
if  not  forced  by  his  necessities  to  publish  without  correction,  aiii 
throw  many  productions  into  the  world  he  would  have  thrown 
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terizes  Fielding  and  this  capacity  for  happiness  which  he 
possessed,  in  a  httle  notice  of  liis  deatli,  wlien  she  com- 
pares  him  to  Steele,  who  was  as  improvident  and  as  hapDv 
as  he  was,  and  says  that  both  should  have  gone  on  livin'tr 
for  ever.     One  can  fancy  the  eagerness  and  gusto  with 
which  a  man  of  J^ielding's  frame,  with  his  vast  health  and 
robust  appetite,  his  ardent  spirits,  his  joyful  humour,  and 
his  keen  and  hearty  relish  for  life,  must  have  seized  and 
drunk  that  cup  of  pleasure  which  the  town  offered  to  him 
Un  any  of  my  hearers  remember  the  youthful  feats  of 
a  college   breakfast— the   meats   devoured   and   the   cups 
quaffed  in  that  Homeric  feast  V    I  can  call  to  mind  some 
of  the  heroes  of  those  youthful  banquets,  and  fancy  young 
Fielding  from   Leyden  rushing  upon  the  feast,  with  his 
great  laugh  and  immense  healthy  young  appetite    eager 
and  vigorous  to  enjoy.     The  young  inan's  wit  and  manners 
made  him  friends  everywhere  :    he  lived  with  the  grand 
Man  s  society  of  those  days  ;   he  was  courted  by  peers  and 
men  of  wealth  and  fashion.     As  he  had  a  paternal  allowance 
trom  his  father.  General  Fielding,  which,  to  u>e  Henry's 
own  phrase,  any  man  might  pay  who  would  ;   as  he  liked 
good  wine,  good  clothes,  and  good  company,  which  are  all 
expensive  articles  to  purchase,   Harry  Fielding   f)egan  to 
run  into  debt,  and  borrow  money  in  thnt  eas^^  manner  in 
which  Captain  Booth  borrows  nioney  in  the  novel  :    was 
m  nowise  particular  in  accepting  a  few  pieces  from  the 
purses  of  his  rich  friends,  and  bore  down  upon  more  than 
one  of  them,  as  Walpole  tells  us  only  too  truly,  for  a  dinner 
'^r  a  guinea.     To  supply  himself  with  the  latter,  he  began 
to  uTite  theatrical  pieces,  having  already,  no  doubt,  a  eon- 
^iderable  acquaintance  amongst  the  Oldfields  and  Braee- 
girdles  behind  the  scenes.     He  laughed  at  these  pieces  and 
corned  them.     When  the  audience  upon  one  occasion  began 
to  hiss  a  scene  ^hich   he  was  too   lazy  to  correct,  and 
regarding  which,  when  Garrick  remonstrated  with  him,  he 
•^aid  that  the  public  was  too  stupid  to  rind  out  the  badness 
■f  his  ^york  ; — when  the  audience  began  to  hiss.  Fielding 
-aid.  with  characteristic  coolness— '  They  have  found  it 
"Ut,  have  they  V  '     He  did  not  prepare  his  novels  in  this 

into  the  fire,  if  meat  could  have  been  got  without  money,  or  money 
without  scribbling.  ...  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  anv  more  of  IVn- 
mne  I  ifkle  s  performances  ;  I  wish  vou  would  tell  me  his  name.'— 
i^ttmand  V'ork'i  (Lord  \\Tiamcliffe"s  ed.).  vol.  iii,  pp.  y:i,  JM. 
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way.  and  with  a  very  differont  care  and  interest  laid  tiic 
foundations  and  built  up  the  editices  of  his  future  fanio. 

Time  and  sliowor  have  very  little  damaged  iiwv.  Tno 
fashion  and  ornaments  are.  j)erljaps.  of  the  nrrhitectuio  (f 
that  age  :  but  the  buildings  remain  strong  and  lofty,  and 
of  admirable  proportions — masterpieecs  of  genius  and  monu- 
ments of  workmanlike  skill. 

I  eannot  offer  or  hojje  to  make  a  hero  of  Harry  Fit'ldini. 
Why   hide   his  faults  ?      Why  coneeal   his   weaknesses  ii. 
a  eloud  of  periphrases  '!     Why  not  show  him,  liki   iiim  a- 
he  is.  not  robed  in  a  marble  toga,  and  draped  and  i)()lis!ui! 
in   a   heroie  attitude,   but   with   inked   ruffles,   atul  clam 
stains  on  his  tarnished  laced  eoat,  and  on  his  manly  fao. 
th*^  marks  of  good  fellowship,  of  illness,  of  kindni'».  of 
care,   and  wine.     Stained  as  you  see  him,  and   worn  bv 
care  and  dissipation,  that  man  retains  some  of  the  iiio-t 
precious  and  splendid  human  qualities  and  endo\vment>. 
He  has  an  admirable  natural  love  of  truth,  the  keenest 
instinctive  antipathy  to  hypocrisy,  the  happiest  satirin! 
gift  of  laughing  it  to  scorn.     His'  v.it  is  wonderfully  wi-^ 
>'nd  detective  ;    it  Hashes  upon  a  rogue  and  lightens  up 
a  rascal   like  a  policeman's  lantern.     He  is  one  of  t',' 
manliest  and  kindliest  of  human  beings  :    in  the  mm-t  ^  t 
all   his   imperfections,   he   respects   female   innocence  a:iii 
infantine  tenderness,  as  you  would  suppose  such  a  trrtat- 
hearted,  courageous  soul  would  respect  and  care  foi  tlur . 
He  could  not  be  so  brave,  generous,  truth-telling  as  tie  :- 
were  he  not   infinitely  merciful,  pitiful,  and  tender.    Hr 
will  give  any  man  his  purse — he  can't  help  kindtie-  aMJ 
profusion.     He  may  have  low  tastes,  but  not  a  mean  iiiir.ii : 
he  admires  with  all  his  heart  good  and  virtuous  men.  ste*}.- 
to  no  fiattery.  bears  no  rancour,  disdains  all  disloyal  artv 
does   his   public   duty   uprightly,   is   fondly   loved   l>y  '■■'■' 
family,  and  dies  at  his  work.'^ 

If  that  theory  be — and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is — tl.t  rii.;: 

'  He  sailed  for  Lisbon,  from  Oravesond.  on  Sunday  n-.rrir.j, 
June  30th.  17.')4  ;  and  began  the  Journal  of  a  Voyaqp  dwnnz  '.''■■•^ 
pas.sage.  He  died  at  Lisbon,  in  the  boeinninc  of  Oetolxr  of  'X" 
same  year.  He  lies  buried  there,  in  the  English  I'rotestar.t  "';::. 
yard,  near  the  Estrella  Cliurch.  with  this  inscription  over  Lim  ;— 

'  HEXRICrS    FIELDINO, 

LVGET   BRITANNI.4   OREMIO    NON   DATUM 

FOVERE   -NATC.M.' 
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and  safe  one,  that  human  nature  is  always  pleased  with 
the  spettatle  of  innocence  rescued  by  f  deUty,  purity  and 
(ourage  ;    I  suppose  that  of  the  heroes  of  Fielding's  three 
novels,  we  should  like  honest  Joseph  Andrews  the  best 
and  Captain  Booth  the  second,  and  Tom  Jones  the  third  i' 
Joseph  Andrews,  though  he  wears  Lncly  Booby's  cast-off 
livery,  is,  I  thmk,  to  the  full  as  poli      as  Tom  Jones  in 
his  fustian  suit,  or  Captain  Booth  in  ngimentals.     He  has 
like  those  heroes,  large  calves,   broad  shoulders,  a  hipli 
•ourage,  and  a  handsome  face.     The  accounts  of  Joseph's 
bravery  and  good   qualities;    his  voice,   too   musical   to 
halloo  to  the  dogs;    his  bravery  in  riding  races  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  his  constancy  in  refusing 
bribes  and  temptation,  have  something  affecting  in  their 
nnivfte  and  freshness,  and  prepossess  one  in  favour  of  that 
handsome  young  hero.     The  rustic  bloom  of  Fanny    and 
the  delightful  simplicity  of  Parson  Adams  are  described 
with  a  friendliness  which  wins  the  reader  of  their  story  • 
«e  part  with  them  with  more  regret  than  from  Booth  and 
Jones. 

Fielding,  no  doubt,  began  to  write  this  novel  in  ridicule 
^*  Pamela,  for  which  work  one  can  understand  the  hearty 
contempt  and  antipathy  which  such  an  athletic  and  bois- 
terous genius  as  Fielding's  must  have  entertained.  He 
I'ouldn't  do  otherwise  than  laugh  at  the  puny  Cockney 
bookseller,  pouring  out  endless  volumes  of  sentimental 
twaddle,  and  hold  him  up  to  scorn  as  a  moll-coddle  and 
a  milksop.  His  genius  had  been  nursed  on  sack-posset, 
and  not  on  dishes  of  tea.  His  muse  had  sung  the  loudest 
in  tavern  choruses,  had  seen  the  daylight  streaming  in 
over  thousands  of  emptied  bowls,  and  reeled  home  to 
chambers  on  the  shoulders  of  the  watchman.  Richardson's 
2oddess  was  attended  by  old  maids  and  dowagers,  and  fed 
on  muffins  and  bohea.  '  Milksop  !  '  roars  Harry  Fielding, 
clattering  at  the  timid  shop-shutters.  '  Wretch  !  Monster  ! 
Mohock  !  '  shrieks  the  sentimental  author  of  Pamela  ;  -  and 

'  Fielding  himself  is  said  by  Dr.  Warton  to  have  preferred  Joseph 
.i,..;r.-,7.5  to  liis  other  writings. 

,  '  ■  Richardson,'  says  worthy  Mrs.  Barbaulcl,  in  her  Memoir  of 
T'lra.  prefixed  to  his  Correspondence.  *  was  exceedingly  hurt  at  this 
■i"-''ph  Andrews),  the  more  so  as  they  had  lieen  on  good  terms, 
ind  he  was  very  intimate  with  Fielding's  two  sisters.  He  never 
appears  cordially  to  have  forgiven  it  (perhaps  it  was  not  in  human 
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all  the  ladies  of  his  court  cackle  out  an  affrighted  chorus. 
Fielding  proposes  to  WTite  a  book  in  ridicule  of  the  a-^'or, 
whom  he  disliked  and  utterly  scorned  and  laughed  a  out 
he  is  himself  of  so  generous,  jovial,  and  kindly  a  turn  that 
he  begins  to  like  the  characters  which  he  invents,  can't 
help  making  them  manly  and  pleasant  as  well  as  ridiculou> 
and  before  he  has  done  with  them  all  loves  them  heartily 
every  one. 

Richardson's  sickening  antipathy  for  Har  y  Fielding  b 
quite  as  natural  as  the  other's  laughter  and  contempt  it 
the  sentimentalist.  I  have  not  learned  that  these  lil<ink'> 
and  dislikings  have  ceased  in  the  present  day  :  «.nd  even 
author  must  lay  his  account  not  only  to  misrepresentation 
but  to  honest  enmity  among  critics,  and  to  being  hated 
and  abused  for  good  as  well  as  for  bad  reasons.  Richard 
son  disliked  Fielding's  works  quite  honestly  :  Walpole  (juitt 
honestly  spoke  of  them  as  vulgar  and  stupid.  Their 
squeamish  stomachfi  sickened  at  the  rough  fare  and  tin 
rough  guests  assembled  at  Fielding's  jolly  revel.  Indeed 
the  cloth  might  have  been  cleaner  :  and  the  dinner  and 
the  company  were  scarce  such  as  suited  a  dandy.  Tin 
kind  and  wise  old  Johnson  would  not  sit  down  with  him.' 
But  a  greater  scholar  than  Johnson  oould  afford  to  adniiiv 
that  astonishing  genius  of  Harry  Fielding  :  and  we  all 
know  the  lofty  panegyric  which  Gibbon  wrote  of  him,  and 
which  remains  a  towering  monument  to  the  great  novelist- 
memory.  '  Our  immortal  Fielding,'  Gibbon  writes,  '  \\a> 
of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew 
their  origin  from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburgh.  The  successor- 
of  Charles  V  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  England  :  but 
the  romance  of  Tom  Jones,  that  exquisite  picture  of  huniari 
manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the 
Imperial  Eagle  of  Austria.' 

There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  sentence  of  this  crreat 

nature  he  should),  and  he  always  speaks  in  his  letters  with  ,v  ^rcat 
deal  of  asperity  of  Tom  Joiners,  more  indeed  than  was  (|uitt 
graceful  in  a  rival  author.  No  doubt  he  himself  thought  his  indig- 
nation was  solely  excited  by  the  loc.e  morality  of  the  work  and  uf 
its  author,  but  he  could  tolerate  Cihl^er  ' 

'  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  besides  that  tlie  Dnctor 
couldn't  be  exi)ected  to  like  Fielding's  wild  life  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact,  that  they  were  of  opposite  sides  in  politics),  richardson 
was  one  of  his  earliest  and  kindest  friends.     Yet  Johmon  too 
Boswell  tells  ns)  read  Amelia  through  without  '  stopping '. 
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judge.  To  have  your  namo  njentioned  by  Gibbon  is  like 
having  It  written  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter'n.  Pilgrims 
from  all  the  world  admire  and  behold  it 

A«  a  picture  of  manners,  the  novel  of  Tom  Jmies  is  indeed 
(xquisite  :   as  a  work  of  construction  quite  a  wonder  •   the 

''>:"':'y,."^''"'^""'  =   *♦•**  P"^^^''-  "f  observation  ;   the  multi- 
p lid  felicitous  turns  and  thoughts  ;    the  varied  character 
of  the  great  Comic  hpic  :    keep  the  reader  in  a  perpetual 
admiration  and  curiosity.'     But  against  Mr.  Thomas  Jones 
hnnself  we  have  a  right  to  put  in  a  protest,  and  quarrel 
with  the  esteem  the  author  evidently  has  for  that  character 
Uu:rles  Lamb  says  finely  of  Jones,  that  a  single  hearty 
laugh  from  lu.n    clears  the  air  '-but  then  it  is  in  a  certain 
state  of  the  atmosphere.     It  might  clear  the  air  when  such 
personages  as  Blihl  or  Lady  Bellaston  poison  it.     BuU  fear 
very  much  that  (except  until  the  very  last  scene  of  the 
story),  when  Mr.  Jones  enters  Sophia's  drawing-room    the 
pure  air  there  is  rather  tainted  with  the  young  gentleman's 
tobacco-pipo  and  punch.     I  can't  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Jones 
a  virtuous  character  ;  I  can't  .say  but  that  I  think  Fielding's 
evident  liking  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Jones,  shows  that 
the  great  humourist's  moral  sense  was  blunted  by  his  life 
and  that  here  in  Art  and  Ethics,  there  is  a  great  error! 
If  it  IS  right  to  have  a  Iiero  whom  we  may  admire   let  us 
at  least  take  care  that  he  is  admirable  :    if,  as  is  the  plan 
of  some  authors  (a  plan  decidedly  against  their  interests 
be  !t  said),  it  is  propounded  that  there  exists  in  life  no 

'■  Manners  change  from  generation  to  generation,  and  with 
manners  morals  appear  to  change— actually  change  with  some,  hut 
appear  to  change  with  all  but  the  abandoned.  A  young  man  of  the 
present  day  who  should  act  as  Tom  Jones  is  supposed  to  act  at 
I  pen.  With  Lady  Bella.ston,  &c..  would  not  be  a  Tom  Jones- 
and  a  lom  Jones  of  the  present  day,  without  perhaps  being  in 
me  ground  a  better  man.  would  have  perished  rather  than  submit 
1  tH'  kept  by  a  harridan  of  fortune.    Therefore,  this  novel  is.  and 

deed,  pretends  to  be,  no  example  of  conduct.  But,  not  with - 
^tandmg  all  this.  I  do  loathe  the  cant  which  can  recommend  Pamela 
and  ( lurtssa  Harloue  as  strictly  moral,  although  they  poison  the 
miagiriatioii  of  the  younn  with  continued  doses  of  iinct.  lijttae,  whilf 
•■>n  Juaes  IS  prohibited  as  loose.  1  do  not  speak  of  young  women  ; 
iJUt  a  young  man  whose  heart  or  feelings  can  be  injured,  or  even 
nis  passions  excited  by  this  novel,  is  already  thoroughlv  corrupt. 
inere  is  a  cheerful,  sunshin\ .  breezy  spirit,  that  prevails  every- 
*nerc,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  close,  hot,  day-dreamy  con- 
tinuity of  Richardson.'-CoLERiDCE,  LUtrari/ Bemains,  vol.  ii,  p.  374. 
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sucli  being,  and  therefore  that  in  novels,  the  picture  of  |if,. 
there  should  apiH-ar  no  such  character;    then  Mr.  Tli()nia> 
Jones  becomes  an  uilniissible  iK?rson,  and  we  examine  m 
defects  and  good  qualities,    as   we  do   those  of    l'ai>„[, 
Thwackuni,  or  Miss  Seagrim.     But  a  hero  with  a  Hawt-ci 
reputation;    a  hero  spunging  for  a  guinea;    a  hero  wh,, 
can't  pay  his  landlady,  and  is  obliged  to  let  his  lionou- 
out  to  hire,  is  absurd,  and  his  claim  to  heroic  rank  un 
tenable.     I  protest  against  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  holding  sui  I; 
rank  at  all.     I  protest  even  against  his  being  coiisidcrtfl 
a  more  than  ordinary  young  fellow,  ruddy-cheeked,  broad 
shouldered,  and  fond  of  wine  and  pleasure.     He  would  nut 
rob  a  church,  but  that  is  all  ;   and  a  pretty  long  argunitnt 
may  be  debated,  as  to  which  of  these  old  types,  the  .s|H.ml 
thrift,  the  hypocrite,  Jones  and  Blifil,  Charles  and  Jost'i.l. 
Surface,— is  the  worst  member  of  society  and  the  iiwht 
deserving  of  censure.     The  prodigal  Captain  Booth  is  , 
better  man  than  his  predecessor  Mr.  Jones,  in  .so  far  a^ 
he  thinks  much  more  humbly  of  himself  than  Jones  did 
goes  down  on  his  knees,  and  owns  his  weaknesses,  aim 
cries  out,  '  Not  for  my  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  j)uit 
and  sweet  and  beaut -^ul  wife  Amelia,  I  pray  you,  O  rritital 
reader,  to  forgive  nic'     That  stern  moralist  regards  !  iii, 
from  the  bench  (the  judge's  practice  out  of  court  is  not 
here  the  question),  and  says,  '  Captain  Booth,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  your  life  has  been  disreputable,  and  tha  ♦  on  luanv 
occasions  you  have  shown  yourself  to  be  no  b  tter  thai. 
a  scamp — you  have  been  tippling  at  the  tavern,  when  tlu 
kindest  and  sweetest  lady  in  the  world  has  cooked  your 
little  supper  of  boiled  mutton  and  awaited  you  all' the 
night ;    you  have  spoilt  the  httle  dish  of  boiled  mutton 
thereb}--,  and  caused  pangs  and  pains  to  Amelia's  tender 
heart.i     You  have  got  into  debt  \uthout  the  means  of 

'  'Nor  was  she  (Lady  Mary  Wort  ley  Montagu)  a  stranger  tc 
that  beloved  first  wife,  whose  picture  he  drew  in  his  Amelia,  when. 
a.s  she  said,  even  the  glowing  language  he  knew  how  to  employ. 
did  not  do  more  than  justice  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  original. 
or  to  her  beauty,  although  this  had  suffered  a  little  from  the  iiccident 
related  in  the  novel — a  frightful  overturn,  which  destroyed  tin 
gristle  of  her  nose.  He  loved  her  passionately,  and  she  leturnd 
his  affection.  .  .  . 

*  His  biographers  seem  to  have  been  shy  of  disclosing  that  after 
the  death  of  this  charming  woman,  he  married  her  maid.  And 
yet  the  act  was  not  so  discreditable  to  his  character  a.<  it  may 
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paying  it.     Vou  have  Kambled  thi>  niom-v  with  wliich  you 
oiiizlit  to  Imve  paid  your  rent.     You  have  »iH'nt  in  drink 
or  iti  worse  amnHement.s  the  sums  which  your  poor  wife 
has  raised  u|K)n  her  littU»  hon.e  treanures.'her  (.wn  orna- 
ments, and   the   toys  of  lier  cliildren.     But,  you   rascal  • 
vol!  own  huinbly  that  you  are  no  better  than  you  should  \h}  • 
you  never  for  one  moment  pretend  that  you  are  anvthiiiL' 
Imt  a  miserable  weak-minded  ro^ue.     You  do  in  your  heart 
adc.rc  that  angelic  woman,  your  wife,  and  for' her  sake 
sirrah   you  shall  have  your  di-schargc..     Lucky  for  you  and 
tor  others  lik     /ou,  that  in  spite  of  your  faflings  and  im- 
IH'rfcctions,  pu  e  hearts  pity  and  love  you.     For  your  wife's 
>akc  you  are  permitted  to  go  hence  without  i  remand  • 
and  I  beg  you,  by  the  way.  to  carry  to  that  angelical  lady 
thf  expression  of  the  cordial  resiM'ct  and  admiration  of  this 
-ourt.      Amelia  pleads  for  her  husband  Will  Booth  •  Amelia 
pleads  for  her  reckless  kindly  old  father,   Harry  Fieldiii" 
lo  liave  invented  that  character,  is  not  only  a  triumph  of 
art  but  It  18  a  good  action.     They  say  it  was  in  his  own 
home  that  Fielding  knew  her  and  loved  her  :    and  fn.m 
lus  own  wife  that  he  drew  the  most  charming  character 
m  Lnglish  fiction— Fiction  !   why  Hction  ?  why  not  history  ? 
j  kn..w  Arncha  just  as  well  as  Lady  Mary  VVortley  Montagu. 
1  believe  m  t'olonei  Bath  almost  as  much  as  in  Colonel 
(iaidiner  or  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.     I  admire  the  autlior 

Hind.  The  maid  had  few  ix-nsonal  charms,  but  was  an  excellent 
reat ore  devotedly  attached  to  her  mistress,  and  almost  broken- 
lu-art.d  f„r  her  loss.  In  the  Hrst  agonies  of  his  own  Brief,  which 
il'proached  to  frenzy,  he  found  no  relief  but  from  weeping  alone 
with  h.r  ;  nor  solace  when  a  degree  calmer,  but  in  talking  to  her 
•'I  the  angel  they  mutually  regretted.  This  made  her  his  habitual 
onhaent ml  associate,  and  in  process  of  time  he  began  to  think  he 
'  ould  not  give  his  children  a  tenderer  mother,  or  secure  for  himself 
'  "'"";  /'*'tntul  hou8ekeei)er  and  nur.se.  At  least,  this  was  what 
w  told  Ins  friends  ;  and  it  is  vert.dn  that  her  conduct  as  his  wife 
^"nhrnied  it  and  fully  justified  his  good  opinion:— Letters  and  Wnrh 
'  Lvh,  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Edited  by  Lord  WharncliHe. 
iiilro,l,irt()ry  Anecdotes,  vol.  i,  pp.  80.  Si. 

,  Fielding's  first  wife  was  Miss  Craddock.  .a  ynsmcr  h,\y  from  ^  i!^- 
wy,  with  a  fortune  of  l„m)l.,  whom  he  married' in  17:}6.  About 
nt'  smic  time  he  succeeded,  himself,  to  an  estate  of  2(K»/.  ihi- 
Mnuni.  and  on  the  joint  amount  he  lived  for  some  time  as  a  splendid 
cnuntrv gentleman  in  Doi-setshire.     Three  vears  brought  him  to  the 

r..„i    '"'/ft""^;    ^vhen  he  returned  to  Lon.lon,  and  Ix-camc 
"  ttudciii  of  law. 
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of  Amelia,  and  thank  the  kind  master  who  introduced  me 
to  that  sweet  and  dehghtful  companion  and  friend.  Amtlin 
perhaps  is  not  a  better  story  than  Tom  Jones,  but  it  lias 
the  better  etliics  ;  the  prodigal  repents  at  least,  luforc 
forgiveness, — whereas  that  odious  broa,d-backed  Mi'.  Jones 
carries  oif  his  beauty  with  scarce  an  interval  of  reiiiorsc 
for  his  manifold  errors  and  shortcomings  ;  and  is  not  lialf 
punished  enough  before  the  great  prize  of  fortune  and  lov- 
falls  to  his  share.  I  am  angry  with  Jones.  Too  nuuli  of 
the  plum-cake  and  rewards  of  life  fall  to  that  boistcious, 
swaggering  young  scapegrace.  Sophia  actually  surrenders 
without  a  proper  sense  of  decorum  ;  the  fond,  fooHsl;, 
palpitating  little  creature, — '  Indeed,  Mr.  Jones,'  she  -says.- 
'  it  rests  with  you  to  appoint  the  day.'  I  suppose  Sophia 
is  drawn  from  life  as  well  as  Amelia  ;  and  many  a  vouiil' 
fellow,  no  better  than  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  has  eanii-d  l^y 
a  coup  dc  main  the  heart  of  many  a  kind  girl  who  was 
a  great  deal  too  good  for  him. 

What  a  wonderful  art  !  What  an  admirable  L'ift  of 
nature,  was  it  by  which  the  author  of  these  tales  was 
endowed,  and  which  enabled  him  to  fix  our  interest,  to 
waken  our  sympathy,  to  seize  upon  our  credulity,  so  that 
we  believe  in  his  people — speculate  gravely  u})oii  their 
faults  or  their  excellences,  prefer  this  one  or  that.  dv])h\x 
Jones's  fondness  for  drink  and  play,  Booth's  fondiitss  for 
])lay  and  drink,  and  tiie  unfortunate  ])osition  of  tli-  \vive> 
of  both  gentlemen — love  and  admire  those  ladies  w  itli  a!! 
our  hearts,  and  talk  about  them  as  faithfully  as  if  wv  had 
breakfasted  with  them  this  morning  in  their  actual  drawing- 
rooms,  or  should  meet  them  tliis  afternoon  in  the  Park: 
What  a  genius  !  what  a  vigour  !  what  a  briglit-eyed 
intelligence  and  observation  !  what  a  wholesome  hatred 
for  meanness  and  knavery  !  what  a  vast  sympathy  !  '-vhat 
a  cheerfulness  !  what  a  manly  rehsh  of  life  !  w  hat  a 
love  of  human  kind  !  what  a  poet  is  here  ! — watchint:. 
meditating,  brooding,  creating  !  What  multitudes  of  truths 
has  that  man  left  behind  liim  !  What  generations  lie  h.as 
taught  to  laugh  wisely  and  fairly  !  What  scholars  he  has 
formed  and  accustomed  to  the  exercise  uf  tluru.'litfv.. 
humour  and  the  manly  play  of  wit  !  What  a  coinaue  ht_ 
had  !  1      What  a  dauntless  and  constant  cheerfuhicss  of 

'  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1786,  an  anecdote  i>  rolattJ 
of  Harry  Fielding,  '  in  whom,'  suy.s  the  correspondent,  '  giK  d  nature 
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intellect,  that  burned  bright  «ind  steady  through  all  the 
storms  of  his  life,  and  never  deserted  its  last  wreek  !  It 
!i.(  ri\;l  to  think  of  the  pains  and  misery  whieh  the 
-uthnvrl  ;    >'ie  pressure  of  want,  illness,  remorse  whieh 


iv'ured  ;    .i.id  that  tlie  writer  was  neither  malignant 
I  i<  iun'iiol"  .  his  view  of  truth  never  war])ed,  and  his 


iir 

h' 

IK 

;.'en('rous  nu:. m  kindness  never  surrendeied.^ 

md  ])hilanthropy  in  their  extreme  dogrco  wore  known  to  be  the 
prominent  features.'  It  seems  thnt  '  some  ^  roehial  taxes  '  for  his 
hduso  in  Beaufort  Buildings  had  long  been  demanded  In'  the  col- 
\,H'Un:  '  At  last,  Harry  went  off  to  Johnson,  and  obtained  by  a 
jiroct'ss  of  literary  mortgage  the  needful  sum.  He  was  returning 
vitli  it.  when  he  met  an  old  college  chum  whom  he  iiad  not  seen 
i  If  m  a;y  years.  He  asked  the  eluim  to  dinner  with  him  at  a  neigh- 
hoiirin^  tavern  ;  and  learning  that  he  was  in  diflieulties,  emptied 
the  contents  of  his  pocket  into  his.  On  returning  honu'  he  was 
informed  that  the  collector  had  Ixen  twice  for  the  monev.  "  Fricnd- 
<!ii[)  has  called  for  the  money  and  hivd  it,"  said  Fielding ;  "  let  the 

illector  call  again."  ' 

It  is  <Isewhere  told  of  him.  that  being  in  company  with  the  Earl 
uf  Uenbish.  lii.s  kinsman,  and  the  eonversati(m  turning  upon  their 
•vhitinnsliip.  the  Earl  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  spelled  his 
nirae  '  Fielding ',  and  not  '  Feilding ",  like  the  head  of  the  house  ? 

Icnnnot  tell,  my  lord,'  said  he,  '  e.xeept  it  lx>  that  my  branch 
I  f  tlie  family  were  the  first  that  knew  how  to  sfK-ii.' 

'  In  1740,  he  was  made  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster 
snd  -Middlesex,  an  office  then  paid  by  fees,  and  very  laborious. 
vithout  being  particularly  reputable.  It  may  be  seen  from  his 
i.vn  words,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Voijagc,  what  kind  of  work 
(InolveJ  upon  him,  and  in  what  a  state  he  was.  during  these  last 
yeirs  :  and  still  more  clearly,  how  he  comported  himself  through  all. 
Wliilst  I  was  preparing  for  my  journey,  and  when  I  was  almost 
f'.tigiu'.!  to  death  with  several  long  examinations,  relating  to  five 
diflercnt  murders,  all  committed  within  the  space  oi  a  week,  by 
different  gangs  of  street-robbers,  I  received  a  message  from  his 
jrace  tlie  Duks  of  Newcastle,  by  Mr.  Carrington,  the  King's  mes- 
-'nacr,  to  attend  his  grace  the  next  morning  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  upon  some  business  of  importance :  but  I  exeuBcd  myself 
:rom  -(implying  with  the  message,  as,  besides  being  lame.  I  was 
very  ill  with  the  great  fatigues  I  had  lately  undergone,  added  to 
:iiy  distemper. 

'  His  grace,  however,  sent  Mr.  Carrington  the  very  next  morning, 
"'.th  another  .summons  ;  with  which,  thongh  in  the  utmost  distress, 
1  immediately  complied  ;  but  the  duke  hapixming,  unfortunately 
!'>r  rae.  to  be  then  particularly  engaged,  after  I  h;id  waited  some 
time,  sent  a  gentleman  to  discourse  with  me  on  the  Ixvst  plan  which 
fould  be  invented  for  these  murders  and  robljeries,  which  were 
every  day  committed  in  the  streets  ;    upon  which  I  promised  to 
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In  tlie  quarrel  mentioned  before,  which  happonod  on 
Fielding's  last  voyage  to  Lisbon,  and  when  tlie  stout 
captain  of  the  ship  fell  down  on  liis  knees  and  asked  tlie  sick 
man's  pardon — '  I  did  not  suffer,'  Fielding  says,  in  his 
hearty,  manly  way,  his  eyes  lighting  up  as  it  were  witli 
their  old  fire — '  I  did  not  suffer  a  brave  man  and  an  old 
man  to  remain  a  moment  in  that  posture,  but  immediately 
forgave  him.'  Indeed,  I  think,  witli  his  noble  spirit  and 
unconquerable  generosity.  Fielding  reminds  one  of  thoje 
brave  men  of  whom  one  reads  in  stories  of  English  ship- 
wrecks and  disasters — of  the  officer  on  the  African  sliore. 

transmit  my  opinion  in  writing  to  his  grace,  who,  as  the  gentleman 
informed  me,  intended  to  lay  it  before  the  Privy  Council. 

'  Though  this  visit  cost  me  a  severe  cold,  I,  notwithstandint;, 
set  myself  down  to  work,  and  in  about  four  days  sent  tiic  duke  a< 
regular  a  plan  as  I  could  form,  with  all  the  reasons  and  arj:umen;< 
I  could  bring  to  support  it,  drawn  out  on  several  sheets  of  jja|Hr; 
and  soon  received  a  message  from  the  Duke,  by  Mr.  Carriiipton. 
acquainting  me  that  ray  plan  was  highly  approved  of,  and  tliat  a.'. 
the  terms  of  it  would  be  complied  with. 

'  The  principal  and  most  material  of  these  terms  was  tlie  imnie 
diately  depositing  600/.  in  my  hands  ;  at  which  small  eharge  1 
undertook  to  demolish  the  then  reigning  gangs,  and  to  put  the 
civil  policy  into  such  order,  that  no  such  gangs  should  ever  W 
able  for  the  future,  to  form  themselves  into  bodies,  or  at  leas*  !> 
remain  any  time  formidable  to  the  public. 

'  I  had  delayed  my  Bath  journey  for  some  time,  contrary  to  tlif 
repeated  advice  of  my  physical  acquaintances,  and  thr  ardem 
desire  of  my  warmest  friends,  though  my  distemper  was  now  turmc 
to  a  deep  jaundice  ;  in  which  case  the  Bath  waters  are  peneraiiy 
reputed  to  be  almost  infallible.  But  I  had  the  most  eager  desire 
to  demolish  this  gang  of  villains  and  cut-throats.  .  .  . 

'  After  some  weeks  the  money  was  paid  at  the  Treasury,  and 
within  a  few  days,  after  200/.  of  it  had  come  into  my  hands;,  th? 
whole  gang  of  cut-throats  was  entirely  dispersed.  .  .  ,' 

Further  on,  he  says — 

*  I  will  confess  that  ray  private  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  had  but  a  glooray  aspect ;  for  I  had  not  plundered  tiie 
public  or  the  poor  of  those  sums  which  men,  who  are  always  ready 
to  plunder  both  as  much  as  they  can,  have  been  pleased  to  sii.*iie':t 
me  of  taking  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  composing,  instead  of  intlamin^ 
the  quarrels  of  porters  and  l)eggars  (which  I  blush  when  1  s-sy 
hath  not  been  universally  practised),  and  by  refusing  to  take  a 
shilling  from  a  man  who  most  undoubtedly  would  not  have  lud 
another  left,  I  had  reduced  an  income  of  about  500/.,  a  year  e! 
the  dirtiest  money  upon  earth,  to  little  more  than  300/..  a  eoE- 
siderable  portion  of  which  remained  with  my  clerk.' 
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when  disease  has  destroyed  the  crew,  and  he  liimself  is 
seized  by  fever,  who  throws  the  lead  with  a  deatli-stri  ken 
hand,  takes  the  soundings,  carries  the  ship  out  of  the  iiver 
or  ot!  the  dangerous  coast,  and  dies  in  tlie  manly  endeavour 
-of  the  wounded  captain,  when  the  vessel  founders,  who 
never  loses  his  heart,  who  eyes  the  danger  steadily,  and 
has  a  cheery  word  for  all,  until  the  inevitable  fate  over- 
whelms him,  and  the  gallant  ship  goes  down.  Such 
a  brave  and  gentle  heart,  such  an  intrepid  and  courageous 
«pirit.  I  love  to  recognize  in  the  manly,  the  EngUsh  Harry 
Fielding. 
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LECTURE    THE   SIXTH 


STERNE  AND  GOLDSMITH 

Roger  Sterne,  Sterne's  father,  was  the  second  son  of 
a  numerous  race,  descendants  of  Richard  Sterne,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  the  reign  of  James  II  ;  and  children  of 
Simon  Sterne  and  Mary  oaques,  his  wife,  heiress  of  Elving- 
ton,  near  York.^  Roger  wa;-  a  lieutenant  in  Handysidcj 
regiment,  and  engaged  in  Flanders  in  Queen  Anne's  wars. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  noted  sutler — '  N.B..  he 
was  in  debt  to  him,'  his  son  writes,  pursuing  the  paternal 
biography — and  marched  through  the  world  witli  thi< 
companion  following  the  regiment  and  bringing  nianv 
children  to  poor  Roger  Sterne.  The  captain  was  aii 
irascible  but  kind  and  simple  little  man,  Sterne  says,  and 
informs  us  that  his  sire  was  run  through  the  body  at 
Gibraltar,  by  a  brother  officer,  in  a  duel,  wliich  arose  out  of 
a  dispute  about  a  goose.  Roger  never  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  this  rencontre,  but  died  presently 
at  Jamaica,  whither  he  had  followed  the  drum. 

Laurence,  his  second  child,  was  born  at  Cloninel.  in 
Ireland,  in  1713,  and  travelled  for  the  first  ten  years  of  lii> 
life,  on  his  father's  march,  from  barrack  to  transport,  from 
Ireland  to  England."^ 

Cne  relative  of  his  mother's  took  her  and  her  family 
under  shelter  for  ten  months  at  Mullingar  :  another 
collateral  descendant  of  the  Archbishop's  housed  them  for 
a  year  at  his  castle  near  Carrickfergus.  Larry  Sterne  was 
put  to  school  at  Halifax  in  England,  finally  was  adopted 
by  his  kinsman  of  Elvington,  and  parted  company  with 

'  He  came  of  a  Suffolk  family — one  of  whom  settled  iu  Notting- 
h.amshire.     The  famous  '  starling  '  was  actually  the  familj-  crest. 

*  '  It  was  in  this  parish '  (of  Animo,  in  Wicklow),  '  during  our 
stay,  that  I  had  that  wonderful  escape  in  falling  through  a  mill- 
race,  whilst  the  mill  was  going,  and  of  being  taken  up  unhurt :  the 
story  is  incredible,  but  known  for  truth  in  all  that  part  of  Ireland, 
where  hundreds  of  the  common  people  flocked  to  cee  me.' — Sterne. 
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liis  father,  the  Captain,  who  marched  on  his  path  of  Pfe 
till  he  met  the  fatal  goose,  which  closed  ';is  career  The 
iro^t  picturesque  and  dehghtful  parts  of  Laurence  Sterne's 
writings,  we  owe  to  his  recollections  of  the  militai  v  life 
Trim  s  montero  cap,  and  Le  Fevre's  suord,  and  dear"rncle 
Toby  s  roquelaure,  are  doubtless  reminiscences  of  the  bov 
who  liad  lived  with  the  followers  of  William  and  MarU 
borough,  and  had  beat  time  with  his  little  feet  to  the  fifts 
of  Raniilhes  in  Dublin  barrack-yard,  or  played  with  tlie 
torn  Hags  and  halberds  of  Malpiaqu'-t  on  the  parade-ground 
at  Clonmel.  " 

Laurence  remained  at  Halifax  scliool  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  old.  His  wit  and  cleverness  appear  to  have  acquired 
the  respect  of  his  ma.ster  here  :  for  when  the  usher  whiprud 
Laurence  for  writing  his  name  on  the  newly  whitewashed 
sclioolroom  ceiling,  the  pedagogue  in  chief  rebuked  the 
undci-strapper.  and  said  that  the  name  should  never  le 
effaced  for  Sterne  was  a  boy  of  genius,  and  uould  come 
to  preferment. 

His  cousin,  the  Squire  of  Elvington.  sent  Sterne  to 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  ^here  he  remained  five  years 
and  taking  ord-rs,  got,  through  his  uncle's  interest  tlu- 
iving  of  Sutton  and  the  prebendary  of  York.  Tlir'ough 
his  wife  s  connexions,  he  got  the  living  of  Stillington.  He 
iiiarncd  her  in  1741  ;  having  ardently  courted  the  young 
lady  for  some  years  previously.  It"^  ^^•as  not  until  the 
young  lady  fancied  herself  dying,  that  she  made  Sterne 
.uquainted  with  the  extent  of  her  liking  for  him  One 
evening  when  he  was  sitting  with  her,  with  an  almost 
broken  heart  to  see  her  so  ill  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterne's  heart 
was  a  good  deal  broken  in  the  course  of  his  life),  she  said— 
"My  dear  Laurey.  I  never  can  be  yours,  for  I  verily  believe 
1  have  not  long  to  live,  but  I  have  left  you  every  shilling 
'J  my  fortune."  a  generosity  which  overpowered  Sterne  : 
!«lie  recovered  :  and  so  they  were  married,  and  gre\\-  heartily 
tired  of  each  other  before  many  years  were  over.  '  Nescio 
quid  est  materia  cum.  me,'  Sterne  writes  to  one  of  his 
tnend.  (in  dog-Latin,  and  very  sad  doc-Latin  too),  'sed 
^um  atigatus  et  aegrotus  de  mea  uxore  plus  quam  unquam,' 
"tiich  means,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  '  I  doii't  know  ^^  hat  is 
tiie  matter  with  me  :  but  I  am  more  tired  and  sick  of  my 
"lie  than  ever.'  ^ 

My  wife  returns  to  Toulouse,  and  proposes  to  pass  the  summer 
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This  to  be  sure  was  five-and-twonty  years  after  Laum 
had  been  overcome  by  her  generosity  and  she  by  Laurt'v> 
love.  Then  he  wrote  to  her  of  the  dehghts  of  marriage. 
saying — '  We  will  be  as  merry  and  as  innocent  as  our  first 
parents  in  Paradise,  before  the  arch-fiend  entered  that 
indescribable  scene.  The  kindest  afTcctions  will  have  rooi.. 
to  expand  in  our  retirement — let  the  human  tempest  and 
hurricane  rage  at  a  distance,  the  desolation  is  beyond  the 
horizon  of  peace.  My  L.  has  seen  a  polyanthus  blow  in 
December  ? — Some  friendly  wall  has  sheltered  it  from  thf 
biting  wind — no  planetary  influence  shall  reach  us,  but 
that  which  presides  and  cherishes  the  sweetest  flo\ver>. 
The  gloomy  family  of  care  and  distrust  shall  be  baiiisluri 
from  our  dwelling,  guarded  by  thy  kind  and  tutelar  dcity- 
we  will  sing  our  choral  songs  of  gratitude  and  rejoice  to  the 
end  of  our  pilgrimage.  Adieu,  my  L.  Return  to  one  wlm 
languishes  for  thy  society  ! — As  I  take  up  my  pen,  my  po 


(T 


pulse  quickens,  my  pale  face  glows,  and  tears  are  trickling 
down  on  my  paper  as  I  trace  the  word  L.' 

And  it  is  about  this  woman,  with  whom  he  finds  no 
fault,  but  that  she  bores  him,  that  our  philantliropi>t 
writes,  '  Sum  fatigatus  et  aegrotus  ' — Sum  mortalitcr  in 
amore  with  somebody  else  !  That  fine  flower  of  love,  that 
polyanthus  over  which  Sterne  snivelled  so  many  tears, 
could  not  last  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ! 

Or  rather  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  gentleman  with 
such  a  fountain  at  command,  should  keep  it  to  arrotar  oiif 
homely  old  lady,  when  a  sco-e  of  younger  r.nd  prettiei 
people  might  be  refreshed  from  the  same  gushing  source.' 

at  Bagneres — I,  on  the  contrary,  go  and  visit  my  wife,  the  church, 
in  Yorkshire.  We  all  live  the  longer,  at  least  the  happier,  for 
having  things  our  own  way ;  this  is  my  conjugal  maxim.  I  own 
'tis  not  the  best  of  maxims,  but  I  maintain  'tis  not  the  worst.'- 
Sterne's  Letters,  20th  January,  1764. 

'  In  a  collection  of  Seven  Letters  by  Sterm  and  His  Friend'. 
(printed  for  private  circulation),  in  1844,  is  a  letter  of  M.  Tollot, 
who  was  in  France  with  Sterne  and  his  family  in  1764.  Here  is 
a  paragraph  : — 

*  Nous  arrivames  le  lendemain  a  Moiit[X'i'ier,  oii  nous  lr^)uvaml^ 
notre  ami  Mr.  Sterne,  sa  femme,  sa  fille,  Mr.  Huet,  et  quelquei 
autres  Anglaises  ;  j'eus,  je  vous  I'avoue,  beaucoup  de  plaisir  en 
revoyant  le  bon  et  agreable  Tristram.  ...  II  avait  et''  asscz  long- 
temps  a  Toulouse,  ou  il  se  serait  amuse  sans  sa  femme,  qui  le  pour- 
suivit  partout,  et  qui  voulait  etre  de  tout.     Ces  dispositions  dans 
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It  was  in  December,  1767,  that  the  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne, 
the  famous  Shandean,  the  charming  Yorick,  the  dehght 
of  the  fashionable  wo  Id,  the  delicious  divine  for  whose 
sermons    the    whole    polite    world    w£.s    subscribing,!    the 

cctti  bv.ine  dame  lui  ont  fait  passer  d'asser.  mauvais  momons  •  il 
supporte  tous  ces  dcsagremens  avcc  une  patience  d'ange  ' 

About  four  months  after  this  very  characteristic  letter  Sterne 
OTOte  to  the  same  gentleman  to  whom  Tollot  had  written  •  and 
from  his  letter  we  may  extract  a  companion  paragraph  •— 

"•:/  •  ^''■L'^i!''^  ^'"^  premised,  1  have  been  for  eight  weeks 
smitten  with  the  tenderest  passion  that  ever  tender  wight  under- 
went I  wish,  dear  cousin,  thou  couldst  conceive  (perhaps  thou 
ranst  without  my  wishing  it)  how  deliciously  I  canter'd  away  with 
It  the  hrst  month,  two  up,  two  down,  always  upon  my  kanche,, 
along  the  streets  from  my  hotel  to  hers,  at  first  once— then  twice 
then  three  times  a  day,  till  at  length  I  was  within  an  ace  of  setting 
up  my  hobby-horse  in  her  stable  for  good  and  all.  I  might  as 
^y,■li,  considering  how  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  have  blasphemed 
tMoreupon.  The  last  three  weeks  we  were  every  hour  upon  tlie 
(lolefui  ditty  of  parting— and  thou  mayest  conceive,  dear  cousin, 
how  It  altered  my  gait  and  air-for  I  went  and  came  like  any 
nudend  carl,  and  did  nothing  but  jouer  des  sentimnis  with  her 
from  sun-nsing  even  to  the  setting  of  the  same  ;  and  now  she  is 
I'one  to  the  south  of  France;  and  to  linisl  he  cmedie,  I  fell  ill 
and  broke  a  vessel  in  my  lungs,  and  half  ble.   io  death.   Vaila  man 

Wliether  husband  or  wife  had  most  of  the  patienre  d'dnge  may 
1)6  uncertain  ;  but  there  can  lie  no  doubt  which  needed  it  most  ! 

'Tristram  Shandy  is  still  a  greattr  object  of  admiration, 
the  man  as  well  as  the  book  ;  one  is  invited  to  dinner,  when  he 
(lines,  a  fortnight  before.  As  to  the  volumes  yet  published,  there 
IS  much  good  fun  in  them,  and  humour  sometimes  hit  and  sometimes 
missed.  Have  you  read  his  Sermons,  with  his  own  comick  figure, 
tmm  a  painting  by  Reynolds,  at  the  head  of  them  ?  They  are  in 
the  style  I  think  most  proper  for  the  pulpit,  and  show  a  strong 
imagination  and  a  sensible  heart ;  but  you  see  him  often  tottering 
on  the  v-erge  of  laughter,  and  ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the 
lace  of  the  audience.'— Gray's  Letters,  June  22nd,  1700. 

'  It  having  been  observed  that  there  was  little  hospitality  in 
London— .Johnson  :  "Nay,  sir,  any  man  who  has  a  name,  orVho 
iiiis  the  power  of  pleasing,  will  be  very  generally  invited  in  London. 
Hie  man.  Sterne,  I  have  been  told,  has  had  encraeements  for  three 
momli*.      Goldsmith:     "And    a     very    dull    fellow.'    Johnson: 

\\^y,  no,  sir."  '— Boswell's  Life  of  ".Johnson. 

Her  [Miss  Monckton's]  vivacity  enchanted  the  sage,  and  they 

used  to  talk  together  with  all  imaginable  ease.      A  singular  instance 

"appened  one  evening,  when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's 

writings  were  very  pathetic.      Johnson  bluntly  denied  it.     "  I  am 
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occupier  of  Rabclais's  easy  chair,  only  fresh  stuffed  and 
more  elegant  than  when  in  possess  on  of  the  cynical  did 
curate  of  Meudon  ^ — the  more  than  rival  of  the  Devn  of 

sure,  '  said  she,  "  they  have  affected  me."  "  Wliy,"  snid  Johnsdn. 
smiling,  and  rolling  himself  about — "  tuat  is,  because,  dearest, 
you're  a  dunce."  VVhen  she  some  time  afterwards  mentioned  tlii> 
to  him,  he  said  with  equal  truth  and  politeness,  '"  M.dam,  if  I  had 
thought  so,  I  certainly  should  not  have  said  it."  ' — Bosweli/s  Lij, 
of  Johnnon. 

'  A  passage  or  two  from  Sterne's  Sermons  may  not  be  without 
interest  here.  Is  not  the  following,  levelled  against  the  crucltits 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  stamped  with  the  autograph  of  the  autliur 
of  the  Sentimental  Journey  ? — 

'  To  be  convinced  of  this,  go  with  me  for  a  moment  inti>  tli' 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition — behold  religion  with  mercy  and  justiic 
chained  down  under  her  feet, — there,  sitting  ghastly  upon  a  hiack 
tribunal,  propped  up  with  racks,  and  instruments  of  torment. - 
Hark  ! — what  a  piteous  groan  ! — See  the  melanclioly  wretch  wlm 
uttered  it,  just  brought  forth  to  undergo  the  anguish  of  a  mock 
trial,  and  endure  the  utmost  pain  that  a  studied  system  of  rdiijit,i,.< 
crueltij  has  been  able  to  invent.  Behold  this  helpless  viotim 
delivered  up  to  his  tormentors.  His  body  so  wasted  tcith  ■^••nmi- 
and  long  confinement,  you  II  see  every  nerve  and  muscle  as  it  Sllff^r>^. 
Observe  the  last  movement  of  that  horrid  engine. — What  con 
vulsions  it  has  thrown  him  into  !  Consider  the  nature  of  the 
posture  in  which  he  now  Kes  stretched.- -What  exquisite  torture 
he  endures  by  it. — 'Tis  all  nature  can  bear. — Good  God  !  sw  how 
it  keeps  his  weary  soul  hanging  upon  his  trembling  lips,  willing  tn 
take  its  leave,  but  not  suffered  to  depart.  Behold  the  unhappy 
wretch  led  back  to  his  cell, — dragg'd  out  of  it  again  to  meet  tlu 
flames — and  the  insults  in  his  hst  agonies,  which  this  principle— 
this  principle,  that  there  can  be  religion  without  morality— ha- 
prepared  for  him.' — Sermon  21th. 

Ttie  next  extract  is  preached  on  a  text  to  be  found  in  Tuclge? 
xix,  ver.  1,  2,  3,  concerning  a  '  certain  Levite  '  : — 

'  Such  a  one  the  Levite  wanted  to  share  his  sohtude  and  fill  up 
that  uncomfortable  blank  in  ihe  heart  in  such  a  situation :  fi  " 
notwithstanding  all  we  meet  with  in  books,  in  many  of  which.  U" 
doubt,  there  are  a  good  many  handsome  things  said  upon  the  secrets 
of  retirement,  &c.  .  .  yet  still,  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  ulnne  " 
nor  can  all  which  the  cold-hearted  pedant  i-tuns  our  ears  with  upun 
the  subject,  ever  give  one  answer  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind ;  in 
tlic  midst  uf  the  loudest  vauntings  of  philosophy,  nature  will  have 
her  yearnings  for  society  and  friendship ; — a  good  heart  wants 
some  object  to  be  kind  to — and  the  best  parts  of  our  blood,  and 
the  purest  of  our  spirits,  suffer  most  under  the  destitution. 

'  I-«t  the  torpid  monk  seek  Heaven  comfortless  and  alone.  Cod 
speed  him  !     For  my  own  part,  I  fear  I  should  never  so  find  the 
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St.  Patrick's,  wrote  the  ahove-(iuoted  respectable  letter  t 


his  friend  in  London  :  and  it 


was  in  April  of  the  same  v 


o 


ear. 


that  he  was  pouring  out   his  fond  heart  to  Mrs.  Elizahetl 
Diaper,  wife  of  '  Daniel  Draper,  Esq.,  (.'ounseMor  of 
bay.  and,  in  1775.  chief  of  the  factory  of  Surat— a  gentl 
vtry  much  respected  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 

erne  writes. 


Bom- 
gentleman 


I  got  thy  letter  last  night.  Eliza,'  St 


IV   return    Irom    Lord    Bathurst 


on 


s,    where    I    dined'   (the 


letter  has  this  merit  m  it  that  it  contains  a  pleasant  reminis- 
lerue  of  better  men  than  Sterne,  and  introduces  us  to 
a  portrait  of  a  kind  old  gentleman)—'!  got  thy  letter  last 
nijiht,  Ehza,  on  my  return  from  Lord  Bathurst 's  •  and 
where  I  was  heard— as  I  talked  of  thee  an  hour  without 
intcrmi.s.sion — with  so  much  pleasure  and  attention  that 
the  good  old  lord  toasted  your  health  three  different  times  • 
and  now  he  is  in  his  85th  year,  says  he  hopes  to  live  h)ng 
enough  to  be  introduced  as  a  friend  to  my  fair  Indian 
tli«i|)le,  and  to  see  her  eclipse  all  other  Xabobe.v^ses  as 
much  in  wealth,  as  she  does  already  in  exterior,  and  what 

!•<  far  better'  (for  Sterne  is  nothing  without  his  morality) 

'  and  w  hat  is  far  better,  in  interior  merit.  This  nobleman  is 
an  uld  friend  of  mine.  You  know  he  was  always  the 
protector  of  men  of  wit  and  genius,  and  has  had  those  of 
the  last  century,  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  &c., 
ahvays  at  his  table.  The  manner  in  which  his  notice  begari 
f  me  was  as  singular  as  it  was  polite.  He  came  up  to 
me  one  day  as  I  was  at  the  Princess  of  Wales's  court,  and 
said.  '•  I  want  to  know  you,  Mr.  Sterne,  but  it  is  fit  you 
also  should  know  who  it  is  that  wishes  this  pleasure.  You 
have  heard  of  an  old  Lord  Bathurst,  of  wliom  your  Popes 
and  Swifts  have  sung  and  spoken  so  much  ?  I'have  lived 
my  life  with  geniuses  of  that  cast  ;  but  have  survived 
tiiem  ;   and,  despairing  ever  to  find  their  equals,  it  is  some 

way :  let  me  be  wise  and  religious,  but  let  me  be  Man  ;  wherever  Thy 
.'rovidence  places  me,  or  whatever  be  the  road  I  take  to  Thee, 
give  me  some  companion  in  my  journey,  be  it  only  to  remark  to. 

How  our  shadows  lengthen  i.s  our  sun  goes  down  "  ;— to  whom 
1  may  say,  "  How  fresh  is  the  face  of  Nature  !  liow  sweet  the  flowers 
ul  tile  field  !    how  delicious  are  these  fruits  !  "  ' — Sermon  IHth. 

The  tirst  of  these  passages  gives  ul,  another  drawing  of  the  famous 

Captive'.  The  second  shows  that  the  same  reflection  was  sug- 
gested to  the  Rev.  Laurence,  by  a  text  in  Judges,  as  by  the  fille- 
di-rhambre. 

■"•-'terne's  Sermons  were  published  as  those  of  '  Mr.  Yorick '. 
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years  since  I  have  shut  up  my  books  and  closed  my  accounts; 
but  you  have  kindled  a  desire  in  me  of  opening  them  onw 
more  before  I  die  :  \vhi(;h  I  now  do  :  so  go  honie  and  dint 
with  me."  This  nobleman,  I  say,  is  a  prodigy,  for  he  ha« 
all  the  wit  and  promptness  of  a  man  of  thirty  ;  a  disposition 
to  be  pleased,  and  a  power  to  please  others,  beyond  what- 
ever I  knew  :  added  to  which  a  man  of  learning,  courtesy, 
and  feeling.' 

'  He  heard  me  talk  of  thee,  Eliza,  with  uncommon  .satis 
faction — for  there  was  only  a  third  person,  and  of  ,se)m- 
bility,  with  us  :  and  a  most  sentimental  afternoon  till  iiiiu' 
o'clock  have  we  passed  !  ^  But  thou,  Eliza  '  wert  tlic  siar 
that  conducted  and  enlivened  the  discourse  !  And  when 
I  talked  not  of  thee,  still  didst  thou  fill  my  mind,  and 
warm  every  thought  I  uttered,  for  I  am  not  ashamed  tn 
acknowledge  I  greatly  miss  thee.  Best  of  all  good  girls  I— 
the  suffering.s  I  have  sustained  all  night  in  consequence  of 
thine,  Eliza,  are  beyond  the  power  of  words.  .  .  .  And 
so  thou  hast  fixed  thy  Bramin's  portrait  over  thy  w.itinj; 
desk,  and  will  consult  it  in  all  doubts  and  difficulties  ':- 
Grateful  and  good  girl  !  Yorick  smiles  contentedly  ovtr 
all  thou  dost  :  his  picture  does  not  do  justice  to  liis  own 
complacency.  I  am  glad  your  shipmates  are  friendly 
beings'  (Eliza  was  at  Deal,  going  back  to  the  Counsellor  at 
Bombay,  and  indeed  it  was  high  time  she  should  be  otf . 
'  You  could  least  dispense  with  what  is  contrary  to  your 
own  nature,  which  is  soft  and  gentle,  Eliza  ;  it  would 
civilize   savages — though   pity    were   it    thou   shouldst  bt 

* '  I  am  glad  that  you  are  in  love — 'twill  cure  you  at  least  of  tk 
spleen,  which  has  a  bad  effect  on  both  man  and  woman — I  myself 
must  even  have  some  Dulcinea  in  my  head  ;  it  harmonizes  the 
soul ;  and  in  these  cases  I  first  endeavour  to  make  the  lady  k'lieve 
so,  or  rather,  I  begin  first  I  d  make  myself  believe  that  I  am  in  love- 
but  I  carry  on  my  affairs  quite  in  the  French  way,  sentinu'ntally 
— Vamour  (say  they)  rCest  rien  sans  sentiment.  Now,  notwitiistand- 
ing  they  make  such  a  pother  about  the  word,  they  have  no  precis^ 
idea  annexed  to  it.  And  so  much  for  that  same  subject  called 
love.' — Sterne's  Letters,  May  23rd,  1765. 

'  PS. — My    Sentimental    Journey    will    please    Mrs.    J and 

my  Lydia  [his  daughter,  afterwards  Jb-s.  Medalle] — I  can  answn 
for  those  two.  It  is  a  subject  which  works  well,  and  suits  tbe 
frame  of  mind  I  have  been  in  for  some  time  past.  I  told  you  mv 
design  in  it  was  to  teach  us  to  love  the  world  and  our  fellow  creatures 
better  than  we  do — so  it  runs  most  upon  those  gentler  passions 
and  affections  which  aid  so  much  to  it.' — Letters  [1767]. 
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tainted  with  tlio  offiro.  Write  to  mo.  my  child  thv 
delicious  letters.  Let  them  speak  the  easy  eareley  ness  of 
a  heart  t..dt  open.s  it.self  aiivhow,  every  how.  Such  Ehza 
I  wiite  to  thee  !'  (Tlie  artless  rogue,  of  course  he  did ') 
'And  so  I  should  ever  love  thee,  most  artlessly,  most 
affectionately,  if  Providence  permitted  thy  residence  in 
the  same  section  of  the  gh)be  :  for  I  am  all  that  honour  and 
;  affection  can  make  me  **  Thy  Bramin  ".  ' 

The  Bramin  continues  addressing  Mrs.  Draper  until  the 
,  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Indiaman,  from   Deal 
I  on  t!»e  2nd  of  April,  1767.     He  is  amiably  an.xious  about 
I  the  fresli  pamt  tor  Eliza's  cabin  ;   he  is  uncommonly  solici- 
i  tinis  about  her  companions  on  board  :    *  I  fear  the  best  of 
I  your  shipmates  are  only  genteel  by  comparison  with  the 
I  f ontrasted  crew  with  which  thou  beholdest  them.     So  was— 
you  know   who— from   the  saiiie  fallacy  which    was   put 
upon  your  judgement  when— but  I  will  not  mortify  you  !  ' 
'  Vou  know  who  '  was,  of  course,  Daniel  Drai)er,  Ks(j., 
of  Bombay— a   gentleman    very   much   respected   in   that 
((uarter  of  the  globe,  and  about  whose  probable  health  our 
worthy  Bramin  writes  with  delightful  candour. 

'I  honour  you,  Eliza,  for  keeping  secret  some  things 
ulucli,  if  explained,  had  been  a  [lanegyric  on  vourself. 
There  is  a  dignity  in  venerable  affliction  which  will  not 
allow  it  to  appeal  to  the  world  for  pity  or  redress.  Well 
have  you  supported  that  character,  my  amiable,  mv  philoso- 
phic friend  !  And  indeed,  I  begin  to  think  you  have  as 
many  virtues  as  my  Uncle  Toby's  widow.  Talking  of 
widows— pray,  Eliza,  if  ever  you  are  such,  do  not  think  of 
giving  yourself  to  some  wealthy  Nabob,  because  I  desigr 
to  niairy  you  myself.  My  wife  cannot  live  long,  and  i 
know  not  the  woman  I  should  like  so  well  for  her  substitute 
as  vourself.  'Tis  true  I  am  ninety-five  in  constitution,  and 
.  but  tv cnty-five  ;  but  what  I  want  in  youth,  I  will 
make  up  m  wit  and  good  humour.  Not  Swift  so  loved 
Ills  Stella,  St-arron  his  Maintenon,  or  Waller  his  Saccharissa. 
u'll  nie,  .n  answer  to  this,  that  you  approve  and  honour 
tlie  proposal.' 

Approve  and  honour  the  proposal!     The  coward  was 

writing  gay  letters  to  his  friends  this  while,  with  sneering 

aUuMuns  to  this  poor  foolish  Bramine.     Her  ship  w-^s  not 

uut  of  the  Downs,  and  the  charming  Sterne  was  at  the 

■Mount'  Coffee-house,  with  a  sheet  of  gilt-edged  paper  before 
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lum,  ofivrinii  that  precious  treasure  his  lieart  t«>  I^dy  P . 

asking  whether  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  see  ijini  unliappy  • 
whether  it  added  to  her  triumpli  that  her  eyes  atui  lips 
had  turned  a  nuia  into  a  fool  '! — ({uoting  tlie  I^)rd's  I'mvcr. 
with  a  horrible  baseness  of  blasphemy,  as  a  proof  timt  Ih 
had  desired  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  and  s\\ faring' 
himself  the  most  tender  and  sincere  fcwil  in  the  world.  It 
was  from  his  home  at  Coxuould  that  he  wrote  the  Latin 
letter,  which,  1  suppose,  he  was  ashamed  to  ])ut  into  Kn;.'li>li. 
I  find  in  my  copy  of  the  Letters,  that  tliere  is  a  noic  uf 
I  can't  call  it  admiration,  at  Letter  112,  whi<'h  se»*ins  to 
announce  that  there  was  a  No.  li  to  whom  the  vretrlicd 
worn-out  old  .scamp  was  paying  his  addressi-s  ;  ^  and  tiit 
year  after,  having  come  back  to  liis  lodgings  in  Bond  .Street 
with  his  Sentimental  Journey  to  launch  upon  the  town 
eager  as  ever  for  praise  and  pleasure  ;  as  vain,  as  \\i(  ked, 
as  witty,  as  false  as  he  had  ever  been,  death  at  Ittijitii 
seized  the  feeble  wretch,  and,  on  the  IHth  of  March.  ITfis, 
that  'bale  of  cadaverous  goods',  as  he  calls  his  b«)(ly.  \,a> 
consigned  to  Pluto.-     In  his  last  letter  there  is  one  -i^rii 


TO   MBS.    H- 


'  Coxwould, 
'  Now  be  a  good,  dear  woman,  my  H- 


Xov.   l.")th.  ITtiT. 
and  cxt'cutf  tlio-' 


commissions  wrll,  and  when  I  see  you  I  will  give  yon  a  ki.ss — tlien 
for  you  !     But  I  have  something  else  for  you  which  I  am  fal>ri('iitinir 
at  a  great  rate,  and  that   is   my  Stnilmental  J<>ura<  y.  wliicli  slwll 
make  you  cry  as  much  as  it  has  affected  me,  or  !  will  give  up  the 
business  of  sentimental  writing  .  .  . 

*  I  am  yours.  &c.  &o., 

'  T.     Shaxdv." 


TO   THE    EARL   OF 


'  Coxwould.  Nov.  28th.  1:1)7. 

'  My  Lord — 'Tis  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  take  my  pin  to 
thank  your  lordship  for  your  letter  of  inquiry  about  Yoriok— he 
was  worn  out,  both  liis  spirits  and  body,  witli  the  Stntinnnkl 
Journey  :  'tis  true.  then,  an  author  must  feel  himself,  or  hi^ 
reader  will  not — but  I  have  torn  my  whole  frame  into  pieces  hymy 
feelings — I  iK^iieve  the  brain  stands  as  much  in  need  of  renniiting 
as  the  body  ;  tiicrefore  I  shall  set  out  for  town  the  tweiitutii  oi 
next  month,  after  having  recruited  myself  a  week  at  York.  I  might 
indeed  solace  myself  with  my  wife  (who  is  come  from  FratKxi.  Init. 
in  fact,  1  have  long  been  a  sentimental  being,  whatever  your  lordship 
may  think  to  the  contrary.' 

* '  It  is  known  that  Ste.ne  died  in  hired  lodgings,  ami  I  h■•i^'^ 
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of  graco-tJu'  rral  atfoction  with  which  he  entronts  a  friend 
to  be  a  guardian  to  his  daughter  Lvdia.»  All  his  letters 
to  her  are  artless,  kind.  atTeet  innate,' and  not  sentimental- 
an  a  Imndn-d  pages  in  his  writings  are  beautiful,  and  full' 
not  of  surprising  humour  merely,  but  of  genuine'  love  and' 
kindness.  A  jhtiIous  trad(..  imle.Kl.  is  that  of  a  man  who 
hHs  to  bring  his  tears  and  laughter,  his  recollections,  his 
|H'rs„njil  griefs  and  joys,  his  private  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  market,  to  write  them  on  paper,  and  sell  them  for  money 
Does  he  exaggerate  his  grief,  so  as  to  get  his  reader's  pity 
tor  a  false  sensibility  ?  feign  indignation,  so  as  to  establish 
;.  nif  r  for  virtue  ?   elaborate  repartees,  so  that  he  may 

pass  wit  ?    .steal  from  other  authors,  and  put  down 

•e  tlun  to  the  credit  side  of  his  own  reputation  for  ingen- 
■iityand  learning  ?  feign  originality  ?  affect  benevoK-nce  or 
fiiisaiithropy  ?  appeal  to  the  galjery  gods  will.  ■  lantraps 
and  vulgar  baits  to  catch  applause  ? 

Hmv  much  of  the  p.iint  and  emphasis  is  necessary  for 
thf  fair  business  of  the  stage,  and  how  much  of  the  rant 
and  rouge  is  put  on  for  the  vanity  of  the  actor?  His  audience 
trusts  him  :  can  he  trust  himself  ?  How  much  was  deli- 
berate ( alculation    and   imposture— how   much    was    false 

|>>en  '.Id  that  his  attendants  rohln-d  him  oven  of  his  gold  sleovo- 
iiuttons  while  he  was  expiring.'— Dr.  Ferriar. 

•Ho  diod  at  Xo.  41  (now  a  chccsemongor's)"  on  the  west  side  of 
Old  t?ond  fitrcet.— Handbook  of  London: 

"In  February.  17fi8,  Laurence  Storno.  his  frame  exhausted  bv 
nni!  <Iobiht.iting  ii!nes.s.  expired  at  his  lodgings  in  Bond  Street. 
London.  lliere  was  something  in  the  manner  of  his  death  sin- 
sjularly  resembling  the  particulars  detailed  by  Mrs.  Quickly  as 
;!tt.n.iing  that  of  Falstaff,  the  compeer  of  Yorick  for  infinite  jest. 
h"«ovor  un  ike  m  other  particulars.  As  he  lay  on  his  l)ed  totally 
ixhaustod,  he  complained  that  his  feet  were  cold,  and  rotiuestod 
the  fr.ialo  attendant  to  chafe  them.  She  did  so,  and  it  seemed 
1 1  nhove  him.  He  comphvined  that  the  cold  came  up  higher  • 
•ind  whilst  the  assistant  was  in  the  act  of  chafing  his  ankles  and 
"Zs.  ho  expired  without  a  groan.  It  was  also  remarkable  that 
nn  doiuh  took  place  much  in  the  manner  which  he  himself  had 
^i^liod  ;  and  that  the  last  offices  wf>ro  rondered  l<im  not  in  his 
:'»n  iKiuse.  or  by  the  hand  of  kindred  affection,  but  in 'an  inn.  and 
w  strangers. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  Sterne's  features  and  personal 
''Ppearancc.  to  which  ho  himself  frequently  alludes.  He  was  tall 
^nutliin,  with  a  hectic  and  consumptive  appearance.'— Sir  Walter 
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sensibility — and  how  much  true  feehng  ?  Where  did  the 
lie  begin,  and  did  he  know  where  ?  and  where  did  the 
truth  end  in  the  art  and  scheme  of  this  man  of  genius,  this 
actor,  this  quack  ?  Some  time  since,  I  was  in  the  coinpanv 
of  a  French  actor,  who  began  after  dinner,  and  at  his  own 
request,  to  sing  French  songs  of  the  sort  called  deschamou 
grivoises,  and  which  he  performed  admirably,  and  to  tiie 
dissatisfaction  of  most  persons  present.  Having  finisht'd 
these,  he  commenced  a  sentimental  ballad — it  was  so 
charmingly  sung  that  it  touched  all  persons  present,  and 
especially  the  singer  himself,  Avhose  voice  trembled,  wiiose 
eyes  filled  with  emotion,  and  who  was  snivelling  and  w  ceping 
quite  genuine  tears  by  the  time  his  own  ditty  was  over. 
I  suppose  Sterne  had  this  artistical  sensibility  ;  he  used  to 
blubber  perpetually  in  his  study,  and  finding  his  tears 
infectious,  and  that  they  brought  him  a  great  popularity, 
he  exercised  the  lucrative  gift  of  weeping  ;  he  utilized  it. 
and  cried  on  every  occasion.  I  own  that  I  don't  value  or 
respect  much  the  cheap  dribble  of  those  fountains.  He 
fatigues  me  with  his  perpetual  disquiet  and  his  uneasy 
appeals  to  my  risible  or  sentimental  faculties.  He  is  always 
looking  in  my  face,  watching  his  effect,  uncertain  wliether  I 
I  think  him  an  impostor  or  not ;  posture-making,  coaxing, 
and  imploring  me.  '  See  what  sensibility  I  havi — own 
now  that  I'm  very  clever — do  cry  now,  you  can't  resist  this.' 
Tiie  humour  of  Swift  and  Rabelais,  whom  he  pretended  to 
succeed,  poured  from  them  as  naturally  as  song  docs  from  | 
a  bird  ;  they  lose  no  manly  dignity  with  it,  but  laugh 
their  hearty  great  laugh  out  of  their  broad  chests  as  nature  I 
bade  them.  But  this  man — who  can  make  vou  laugh,  who 
can  make  you  crj',  too — never  lets  his  reader  alone,  or  will 
permit  his  audience  repose  :  when  you  are  quiet,  he  fancies  I 
he  must  rouse  you,  and  turns  over  head  and  heels,  or  sidles 
up  and  whispers  a  nasty  story.  The  man  is  a  great  jester. 
not  a  great  humourist.  He  goes  to  work  systeinaticaliy 
and  of  cold  blood  ;  paints  his  face,  puts  on  his  ruff  and  | 
motley  clothes,  and  lays  down  his  carpet  and  tunihlos  on  it. 
For  instance,  take  the  Sentimental  Journey,  and  see  in  i 
the  writer  the  dolihorate  propensity  to  make  points  and 
seek  applause.  He  gets  to  Dessein's  Hotel,  he  wants  a 
carriage  to  travel  to  Paris,  he  goes  to  the  inn-yard,  and  [ 
begins  what  the  actors  call  'business'  at  once.  There  is 
that  httle  carriage  the  desohligeant.     'Four  months  liM 
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elapsed  since  it  had  finished  its  career  of  Europe  in  the 
porner  of  Monsieur  Dessein's  courtyard,  and  having  sallied 
out  thence  but  a  vamped-up  business  at  first,  though  it 
had  been  twice  taken  to  pieces  on  Mount  Sennis,  it  hatl 
not  profited  much  by  its  adventures,  but  by  none  so  little 
as  the  standing  so  many  months  unpitied  in  the  corner  of 
Monsieur  Dessein's  coachyard.  Much,  indeed,  was  not  to 
be  said  for  it — but  something  might— and  when  a  few 
words  will  rescue  misery  out  of  her  distress,  I  hate  the 
man  who  can  be  a  churl  of  them.' 

Le  tour  est  fait  /  Paillasse  has  tumbled  !  Paillasse  has 
jumped  over  the  disobligeant,  cleared  it,  hood  and  all,  and 
bows  to  the  noble  company.  Does  anybody  believe  that 
this  is  a  real  Sentiment  ?  that  this  luxury 'of  generosity 
this  gallant  rescue  of  Misery— out  of  an  old  cab,  is  genuine 
feeling  ?  It  is  as  genuine  as  the  virtuous  oratory  of  Joseph 
Surface  when  he  begins,  'The  man  who,'  &c.  &c.,  and 
\nshos  to  pass  off  for  a  saint  with  his  credulous,  good- 
humoured  dupes. 

Our  friend  purchases  the  carriage— after  turning  that 
notorious  old  monk  to  good  account,  and  effecting  (like 
I  soft  and  good-natured  Paillasse  as  he  was,  and  very  free 
with  his  money  when  he  had  it),  an  exchange  of  snuff-boxes 
with  the  old  Franciscan,  jogs  out  of  Calais  ;  sets  down  in 
immense  figures  on  the  credit  side  of  his  account  the  sous 
he  gives  away  to  the  Montreuil  beggars  ;  and,  at  Nampont, 
gets  out  of  the  chaise  and  whimpers  over  that  -famous  dead 
donkey,  for  which  any  sentimentalist  may  cry  who  will. 
It  is  agreeably  and  skilfully  done— that  dead  jackass  ;  like 
M.  do  Soubise's  cook,  on  the  campaign,  Sterne  dresses  it, 
and  serves  it  up  quite  tender  and  with  a  very  piquante 
sauce.  But  tears,  and  fine  feehngs,  and  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  a  funeral  sermon,  and  horses  and  feathers, 
and  a  procession  of  mutes,  and  a  hearse  with  a  dead  donkey 
insido  !  Psha  !  Mountebank  !  I'll  not  give  thee  one  penny 
more  for  that  trick,  donkey  and  all  ! 

This  donkey  had  appeared  once  before  \\\i\\  signal  effect. 
In  1765,  three  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Sentimental 
Jounutf,  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy 
were  given  to  the  world,  and  the  famous  Lyons  donkey 
makes  his  entry  in  those  volumes  (pj).  315,  316)  :— 

Twas  by  a  poor  ass,  with  a  couple  of  large  panniers 
at  his  back,  who  had  just  turned  in  to  collect  eleemosynary 
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turnip-tops  and  cabbage-leaves,  and  stood  dubious,  with 
his  two  forefeet  at  the  inside  of  the  threshold,  and  with  his 
two  hinder  feet  towards  the  street,  as  not  knowing  very  well 
whether  he  was  to  go  in  or  no. 

'  Now  'tis  an  animal  (be  in  what  hurry  I  may)  I  cannot 
bear  to  strike  ;  there  is  a  patient  endurance  of  suffering 
wTote  so  unaffectedly  in  his  looks  and  carriage  which  pleads 
so  mightily  for  him,  that  it  always  disarms  me,  and  to  that 
degree  that  I  do  not  like  to  speak  unkindly  to  him  :  on  the 
contrary,  meet  him  where  I  will,  whether  in  town  or  countrv, 
in  cart  or  under  panniers,  whether  in  liberty  or  bondage. 
I  have  ever  something  civil  to  say  to  him  on  my  part ;  and, 
as  one  word  begets  another  (if  he  has  as  little  to  do  as  L, 
I  generally  fall  into  conversation  with  him  ;  and  surely 
never  is  my  imagination  so  busy  as  in  framing  responses 
from  the  etchings  of  his  countenance  ;  and  where  those 
carry  me  not  deep  enough,  in  flying  from  my  own  hean 
into  his,  and  seeing  what  is  natural  for  an  ass  to  think- 
as  well  as  a  man,  upon  the  occasion.  In  truth,  it  is  the 
only  creature  of  all  the  classes  of  beings  below  me  with 

whom  I  can  do  this With  an  ass  1  can  commune  for 

ever. 

'  "  Come.  Honesty,"  said  I,  seeing  it  was  impraotioahle  i 
to  pass  betwixt  him  and  the  gate,  *'  art  thou  for  comin£ 
in  or  going  out  ?  " 

'  The  ass  twisted  his  head  round  to  look  up  the  street. 

'  "  Well !  "  replied  I,  "  we'll  wait  a  minute  for  thy  driver. 

'  He  turned  his  head  thoughtful  about,  and  looked  wist- 
fully the  opposite  way. 

'  "  I  understand  thee  perfectly,"  answered  I  :  "if  thou  | 
takest  a  wrong  step  in  this  affair,  he  will  cudgel  thee  to 
death.     Well !    a  minute  is  but  a  minute  ;    and  if  it  saves  j 
a  fellow  creature  a  drubbing,  it  shall  not  be  set  down  as 
ill  spent.' 

'  He  was  eating  the  stem  of  an  artichoke  as  this  disoou^''  j 
went  on,  and,  in  the  little  peevish  contentions  betwetn 
hunger  and  unsavouriness,  had  dropped  it  out  of  his  niout!: 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  had  picked  it  up  again.     '  Odd  | 
help  thee,  Jack  !  "  said  I,  "  thou  hast  a  bitter  breakfa-t ! 
on't — and  many  a  bitter  day's  labour,  and  many  a  bitter 
blow,  I  fear,  for  its  wages  !    'Tis  all,  all  bitterness  to  thee-  j 
whatever  life  is  to  others  !     And  now  thy  mouth,  if  one 
knew  the  truth  of  it,  is  as  bitter,  I  dare  say,  as  soot"iforj 
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he  had  cast  aside  the  stem),  "and  thou  hasc  not  a  friend 
perhaps  in  all  this  world  that  will  give  thee  a  macaroon  " 
In  saying  this,  I  pulled  out  a  paper  of  'em,  which  I  had  just 
bought,  and  gave  him  one  ;— and,  at  this  moment  that  I  am 
telHng  it,  my  heart  smites  me  that  there  was  more  of 
pleasantry  in  the  conceit  of  seeing  how  an  ass  would  eat  a 
macaroon  than  of  benevolence  in  giving  him  one,  which 
presided  in  the  act. 

Wlien  the  ass  had  eaten  his  macaroon,  I  pressed  him 
to  come  in.  The  poor  beast  was  heavy  loaded— his  legs 
seemed  to  tremble  under  him— he  hung  rather  backward, 
and,  as  I  pulled  at  his  halter,  it  broke  in  my  hand.  He 
l(x)ked  up  pensive  in  my  face  :  "  Don't  thrash  me  with  it  • 
bat  if  you  will  you  may."     "If  I  do,"  said  I,  "I'll  be 

A  critic  who  refuses  to  ^ee  in  this  charming  description 
wit,  humour,  pathos,  a  kind  nature  speaking,  and  a  real 
sentiment,  must  be  hard  indeed  to  move  and  to  please. 
A  page  or  two  farther  we  come  to  a  description  not  less 
beautiful— a  landscape  and  figures,  deliciously  painted  by 
one  wlio  had  the  keenest  enjoyment  and  the  most  tremulous 
sensibility  : — 

'  'Twas  in  the  road  between  Nism  s  and  Lunel,  where 
is  tiie  best  Muscatto  wine  in  all  France  :  the  sun  was  set, 
they  liad  done  *heir  work  ;  the  nymphs  had  tied  up  their 
hair  afresh,  and  the  swains  were  preparing  for  a  carousal. 
My  mule  made  a  dead  point.  "  'Tis  the  pipe  and  tam- 
bourine," said  I—"  I  never  will  argue  a  point  with  one  of 
your  family  as  long  as  I  live  ;  "  so  leaping  off  his  back,  and 
Ivicking  off  one  boot  into  this  ditch  and  t'other  into  that, 
"111  take  a  dance,"  said  I,  "  so  stay  you  here." 

'  A  sunburnt  daughter  of  labour  rose  up  from  the  group 
to  meet  me  as  I  advanced  towards  them  ;  her  hair,  which 
was  of  a  dark  chestnut  approaching  to  a  black,  was  tied 
up  m  a  knot,  all  but  a  single  tress. 

'  '■  We  want  a  cavalier,"  said  she,  holding  out  both  her 
liands.  as  if  to  offer  them.  "And  a  cavaher  you  shaU 
iiave,"  said  I,  taking  hold  of  both  of  them.  "  We  could 
not  have  done  without  you,"  said  she,  letting  go  one  hand, 
vith  self-taught  politeness,  and  leading  me  up  with  the 
other.  ^ 

A  lame  youth,   whom  Apollo  had  recompensed  with 
a  pipe,  and  to  which  he  had  added  a  tambourine  of  his 
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own  accord,  ran  sweetly  over  the  prelude,  as  he  sat  upon 
the  bank.  '  Tie  me  up  this  tress  instantly,'  said  Nannette 
putting  a  piece  of  string  into  my  hand.  It  taught  me  to 
forget  I  was  a  stranger.  The  whole  knot  fell  down— we 
had  been  seven  years  acquainted.  The  youth  struck  the 
note  upon  the  tambourine,  his  pipe  followed,  and  off  w^ 
bounded. 

'  The  sister  of  the  youth — who  had  stolen  her  voice  from 
Heaven— sang  alternately  with  her  brother.  'Twas  a 
Gascoigne  roundelay.  "  Viva  la  joia,  fidon  la  tristessa !  '- 
the  nymphs  joined  in  unison,  and  their  swains  an  octave 
below  them. 

'  Viva  la  joia  was  in  Nannette's  lips,  viva  la  ^oia  in  her 
eyes.  A  transient  spark  of  amity  shot  across  the  space 
betwixt  us.  She  looked  amiable.  Why  could  I  not  live 
and  end  my  days  thus  ?  "Just  Disposer  of  our.  joys  and 
sorrows  !  "  cried  I,  "  why  could  not  a  man  sit  down' in  the 
lap  of  content  here,  and  dance,  and  sing,  and  say  his  prayen- 
and  go  to  heaven  with  this  nut-brown  maid  V  "  Capriciously 
did  she  bend  her  head  on  one  side,  and  dance  up  insidiou^. 
'*  Then  'tis  time  to  dance  off,"  quoth  I.' 

And  with  this  pretty  dance  and  chorus,  the  volume 
artfully  concludes.  Even  here  one  can't  give  the  wliole 
description.  There  is  not  a  page  in  Sterne's  writing  but 
has  something  that  were  better  away,  a  latent  corruptwn- 
a  hint,  as  of  an  impure  presence.^ 

' '  With  regard  to  Sterne,  and  the  charge  of  licentiousness  which 
presses  so  seriously  upon  his  character  as  a  wTiter,  I  would  romark 
thflt  there  is  a  sort  of  knowingness,  the  wit  of  which  deijends.  tirsth. 
on  the  modesty  it  gives  pain  to ;  or,  secondly,  on  the  iniKToence 
and  innocent  ignorance  over  which  it  triumphs  ;  or  thirdly,  i  r. 
a  certain  oscillation  in  the  individual's  own  mind  between  ti> 
remaining  good  and  the  encroaching  evil  of  his  nature— a  8ort  ti 
dallying  with  the  devil— a  fluxionary  art  of  combining  courage 
and  cowardice,  as  when  a  man  snuffs  a  candle  with  his  finger?  for 
the  tirst  time,  or  better  still,  perhaps,  like  that  trembling  daring 
with  which  a  child  touches  a  hot  tea-um,  because  it  has  lietn 
forbidden  ;  so  that  the  mind  has  its  own  white  and  black  aneel : 
the  same  or  similar  amusement  as  may  be  supposed  to  take  place 
between  an  old  debauchee  and  a  priide — the  feeling  restntmeni. 
on  the  one  hand,  from  a  prudential  anxiety  to  preserve  appearance? 
and  have  a  character  ;  and,  on  the  other,  an  inward  sympatk 
with  the  enemy.  We  have  only  to  suppose  society  innocent,  and 
then  nine-tenths  of  this  sort  of  wit  would  be  like  a  stone  that  fails 
in  snow,  making  no  sound,  because  exciting  no  resistance;  the 
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Some  of  that  dreary  double  entendre  may  be  attributed 
to  freer  times  and  manners  than  ours,  but  not  all  The 
foul  Satyr  s  eyes  leer  out  of  the  leaves  constantly  •  tiie  last 
words  the  famous  author  wrote  were  bad  and  wicked— the 
list  lines  the  poor  stricken  wretch  penned  were  for  pitv 
and  pardon.  I  think  of  these  past  writers  and  of  one  who 
lives  amongst  us  now,  and  am  grateful  for  the  innocent 
laughter  and  the  sweet  and  unsullied  page  which  the  author 
d  David  Copperficld  gives  to  my  children. 


Jetc  sur  cette  boule. 
Laid,  chetif  et  souffrant ; 
Etouffe  dans  la  foule, 
Faute  d'etre  asscz  grand ; 

Une  plainte  touchante 

De  ma  bouche  sortit ; 

I^  bun  Dieu  me  dit :    C'bante, 

Chante,  pauvre  petit ! 

Chanter,  ou  je  m'abuse, 
Est  ma  tache  ici-bas. 
Tous  ceux  qu'ainsi  j'amuse, 
Ne  m'aimeront-ils  pas  ?  ' 

In  those  charming  lines  of  Beranger,  one  may  fancy 
described  the  career,  the  sufferings,  the  genius,  the  <'(>ntle 
nature  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  him. 
\\lio.  uf  the  millions  whom  he  has  amused,  doesn't  love  him  '•' 
To  be  the  most  beloved  of  English  writers,  what  a  title  that 
IS  for  a  man  !  i  A  wild  youth,  wayward,  but  full  of  tender- 
remainder  rests  on  its  being  an  offence  against  the  good  manners 
"I  human  nature  itself. 

•This  source,  unworthy  as  it  is,  may  doubtless  be  combined  with 
*it.  drollery,  fancy,  and  even  humour  ;  and  we  have  only  to  regret 
the  misalliance;  but  that  the  latter  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
lormer.  may  be  made  evident  by  abstracting  in  our  imagination 
the  morality  of  the  characters  of  Mr.  Shandy,  my  Uncle  Toby, 
J-nd  Trim,  which  are  all  antagonists  to  this  spurious  sort  of  wft' 
imm  the  rest  of  Tristram  .Shandy,  and  by  supposing,  instead  of 
them,  the  presence  of  two  or  three  callous  debauchees.  The  result 
will  be  pure  disgust.  Sterne  cannot  be  too  severely  censured 
'T  thus  using  the  best  dispositions  of  our  nature  its  the  panders 
and  coudimenta  for  the  basest.'— Colebidoi:,  Literary  Remains, 
wj.  1.  pp.  14L  142. 

He  was  a  friend  to  virtue,  and  in  his  most  playful  pages  never 
orgets  what  is  due  to  it.  A  gentleness,  delicacy,  and  purity  of 
leeling  distinguishes  whatever  he  wrote,  and  bears  a  correspondence 
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ness  and  affection,  quits  the  country  village  where  his 
boyhood  has  been  passed  in  happy  musing,  in  idle  shelter, 
in  fond  longing  to  see  the  great  world  out  of  doors,  and 
achieve  name  and  fortune — and  after  years  of  dire  struggle, 
and  neglect  and  poverty,  his  heart  turning  back  as  fondly 
to  his  native  place,  as  it  had  longed  eagerly  for  change  when 
sheltered  there,  he  writes  a  book  and  a  poem,  full  of  the 
recollections  and  feelings  of  home — he  paints  the  friends 
and  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  peoples  Auburn  and  Wakefield 
with  remembrances  of  Lissoy.  Wander  he  must,  but  he 
carries  away  a  home-relic  with  him,  and  dies  with  it  on  his 
breast.  His  nature  is  truant ;  in  repose  it  longs  for  change : 
as  on  the  journey  it  looks  back  for  friends  and  quiet.  He 
passes  to-day  in  building  an  air-castle  for  to-morrow,  or  in 
writing  yesterday's  elegy  ;  and  he  would  fly  away  this  hour. 
but  that  a  cage  and  necessity  keep  him.  VVhat  is  the  charm 
of  his  verse,  of  his  style,  and  humour  ?  His  sweet  regrets. 
his  delicate  compassion,  his  soft  smile,  his  tremulous 
sympathy,  the  weakness  which  he  owns  ?  Your  love  fer 
him  is  half  pity.  You  come  hot  and  tired  from  the  days 
battle,  and  this  sweet  minstrel  sings  to  you.  Who  eould 
harm  the  kind  vagrant  harper  '!  Whom  did  he  ever  liurt ! 
He  carries  no  weapon — save  the  harp  on  which  he  plays  to 
you  ;  and  with  which  he  delights  great  and  humble,  young 
and  old,  the  captains  in  the  tents,  or  the  soldiers  round  the 
fire,  or  the  women  and  children  in  the  villages,  at  whose 
porches  he  stops  and  sings  his  simple  songs  of  love  and 
beauty.    With  that  sweet  story  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield} 

to  the  generosity  of  a  disposition  which  knew  no  bounds  but  his 
last  guinea 

'  The  admirable  ease  and  grace  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the 
pleasing  truth  with  which  the  principal  characters  are  designed, 
make  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  one  of  the  most  delicious  morsels 
of  fictitious  composition  on  which  the  human  mind  was  ever 
employed. 

' .  .  .  We  read  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  in  youth  and  in  ag^ 
we  return  to  it  again  and  again,  and  bless  the  memory  of  an  author 
who  contrives  so  well  to  reconcile  us  to  human  nature.' — Sir  Waltek 
Scott. 

'  'Now  Herder  came,'  says  Goethe  in  his  Autobiography,  relating 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Goldsmith's  masterpiece,  *  and  together 
with  his  great  knowledge  brought  many  other  aids,  and  the  later 
publications  besides.  Among  these  he  announced  to  us  the  Vk^'' 
of    Wakefield  as   an  excellent  work,  with  the  German  translation 
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he  has  found  entry  into  every  castle  and  every  hamlet  in 
Europe.    Not  one  of  us,  however  busy  or  hard, 'but  once  or 

of  which  he  would  make  us  acquainted  by  reading  it  aloud  to  us 
himself.  .  .  . 

'A  Protestant  country  clergyman  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
subject  for  a  modern  idyl ;   ho  appears  like  Melchizedeck,  as  priest 
and  kmg  m  one  person.      To  the  most  innocent  situation  which 
can  be  imagmed  on  earth,  to  that  of  a  husbandman,  he  is,  for  the 
most  part,  umted  by  similarity  of  occupation  as  well  as  bv  equalitv 
in  family  relationships ;    he  is  a  father,  a  master  of  a  family    an 
agncultunst,   and  thus  perfectly  a  member  of  the  community. 
On  this  pure,  beautiful,  earthly  foundation  rests  his  higher  calling  • 
to  him  13  It  given  to  guide  men  through  life,  to  take  care  of  their 
spintual  education,  to  bless  them  at  all  the  leading  epochs  of  their 
existence,  to  instruct,  to  strengthen,  to  console  them,  and  if  con- 
solation IS  not  sufficient  for  the  present,  to  call  up  and  guarantee 
the  hope  of  a  happier  future.      Imagine  such  a  man  with  pure 
human  sentiments,  strong  enough  not  to  deviate  from  them  under 
anv  circumstances,  and  by  this  already  elevated  above  the  multitude 
c     ,hom  one  cannot  expect  purity  and  firmness;    give  him  the 
learning  necessary  for  his  office,  as  well  as  a  cheerful,  equable  activity, 
which  IS  even  passionate,  as  it  neglects  no  moment  to  do  good— and 
you  will  have  him  well  endowed.      But  at  the  same  time  add  the 
necessary  hmitation,  so  that  he  must  not  only  pause  in  a  small 
circle,  but  may  also,  perchance,  pass  over  to  a  smaller  ;   grant  him 
good  natiire,  placability,  resolution,   and  everything  else   praise- 
worthy that  spnngs  from  a  decided  character,  and  over  all  this 
a  cheerful  spirit  of  compliance,  and  a  smiling  toleration  of  his  own 
tai  mgs  and  those  of  others,— then  you  will  have  put  together  prettv 
well  the  image  of  our  excellent  Wakefield. 

"The  delineation  of  this  character  on  his  course  of  life  through 
joys  and  sorrows,  the  ever-increasing  interest  of  the  story,  by  the 
combination  of  the  entirely  natural  with  the  strange  and  the  sin- 
jular,  make  this  novel  one  of  the  best  which  has  ever  been  written  ; 
besides  this,  it  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  is  quite  moral,  nav, 
ma  pure  senf,3.  Christian— represents  the  reward  of  a  goodwill 
and  perseverance  in  the  right,  strengthens  an  unconditional  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  attests  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil ; 
and  ail  this  without  a  trace  of  cant  or  pedantry.  The  author  was 
preserved  from  both  of  these  by  an  el mition  of  mind  that  shows 
Itself  throughout  in  the  form  of  ironv,  by  which  this  little  work 
must  appear  to  us  as  wise  as  it  is  amiable.  The  author.  Dr.  Gold- 
?mith,  hiis,  without  question,  a  great  insight  into  the  moral  world, 
mto  its  strength  and  its  infirmities ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  can 
Tftankfully  axjknowledge  that  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  reckon 
nigniy  the  advantages  which  his  country  and  his  nation  afford  him. 
ine  family,  with  the  delineation  of  which  he  occupies  himself. 
stands  upon  one  of  the  last  steps  of  citizen  comfort,  and  yet  comes 
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twice  in  our  lives  has  passed  an  evening  with  him,  and 
undergone  the  charm  of  his  deHghtful  music. 

Goldsmith's  father  was  no  doubt  the  good  Doctor  Prim- 
rose, whom  we  all  of  us  know,^  Swift  \\a,s  yet  alive,  when 
the  little  OUver  was  born  at  Pallas,  or  Pallasmore,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  in  Ireland.  In  1730,  two  years  aftti 
the  child's  birth,  Charles  Goldsmith  removed  his  family  t.i 
Lissoy,  in  the  county  Westmeath,  that  sweet  'Auburn' 
which  every  person  who  hears  me  has  seen  in  fancy.    Hen 

in  contact  with  the  highest ;  its  narrow  circle,  which  liecomis 
still  more  contracted,  touches  upon  the  great  world  through  tlie 
natural  and  civil  course  of  things  ;  this  little  skiff  floats  on  thi 
agitated  waves  of  English  life,  and  in  weal  or  woe  it  has  to  expect 
injury  or  help  from  the  vast  fleet  which  sails  around  it. 

*  I  may  suppose  that  my  readers  know  this  work,  and  have  it 
in  memory ;  whoever  hears  it  named  for  the  first  time  here,  as 
well  as  he  who  is  induced  to  read  it  again,  will  thank  me.'— (Joethe, 
Truth  and  Puetry  ;  from  my  own  Lite  (English  translation,  vol  i 
pp.  378-9). 

'  He  seems  from  infancy  to  have  been  compounded  of  two  natures. 
one  bright,  the  other  blundering  ;  or  to  have  had  fairy  gifts  laid 
in  his  cradle  by  the  'good  people'  who  haunted  his 'birthplace. 
the  oU       '-'=n  mansion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Inny. 

*  He  carries  with  him  the  wayward  elfin  spirit,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  throughout  his  career.  His  fairy  gifts  are  of  no  avail  at 
school,  academy,  or  college :  they  unfit  him  for  close  study  and 
practical  science,  and  render  him  heedless  of  everything  that  does 
not  address  itself  to  his  poetical  imagination,  and  genial  and  festivf 
feelings  ;  they  dispose  him  to  break  away  from  restraint,  to  stroll 
about  hedges,  green  lanes,  and  haunted  streams,  to  revel  with  jovial 
companions,  or  to  rove  the  country  like  a  gipsy  in  quest  of  odd 
adventures.  .  .  . 

'Though  his  circumstances  often  compelled  him  to  associate 
with  the  poor,  they  never  could  betray  him  into  companionship 
with  the  depraved.  His  relish  for  humour,  and  for  the  study  oi 
character,  as  we  have  before  observed,  brought  him  often  into 
convivial  company  of  a  vulgar  kind ;  but  he  discriminated  l^etwecn 
their  vulgarity  and  their  amusing  qualities,  or  rather  wrought 
from  the  whole  store  familiar  features  of  life  which  form  the  staple 
of  his  most  popular  writings.' — Washington  Irving. 

The  family  of  Goldsmith,  Goldsmyth,  or,  as  it  was  occasionally 
written,  Gouldsmith,  is  of  considerable  standing  in  Ireland,  and 
seems  always  to  have  held  a  respectable  station  in  society.  It* 
origin  is  English,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  which  was 
long  settled  at  Crayford  in  Kent.'— Prior's  Lije  of  Goldsmith. 

Oliver's  father,  great-grandfather,  and  great-great-grandfather 
were  clergymen ;   and  two  of  them  married  clergj^men's  daughters. 
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the  kind  parson  ^   brought   up  his  eight  cliildren  •    and 
ovmg  all  the  world   as  his  son  say^s,  fancied  all  the'worW 
loved   um.     He  had  a  croud  of  poor  dependant  sbesSes 
those  liunfe.y  children      He  kept  an  open  table      round 
jvluch  sat  flatterers  and  poor  friends,  who  laughed  at  the 
honest  rector  s  many  jokes,  and  ate  the  produce  of      s 
seventy  acres  of  farm.    Those  who  have  seen  an  Irish  iLuse 
m  the  present  day  can  fancy  that  one  of  Lissoy     The  old 
beggar  still  has  his  allotted  corner  bv  the  kitchen  turi 
the  manned  old  soldier  still  gets  his  /otatoerlnd  Ut^r: 
nulk ;   the  poor  cottier  still  asks  his  honour's  charity  and 
prays  God  bless  his  Reverence  for  the  sixpence  :  the  Tagged 
pensioner  still   takes  his  place   by  right  and  sufferance 
There  s  stil  a  crowd  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  crowd  round  the' 
parlour-table,  profusion    confusion,  kindness,  poverty      H 
an  Inshman  comes  to  London  to  make  his  fortune   he  has 
half-dozen  of  Irish  dependants  who  take  a  percental  of 
lus  earmngs.     The  good  Charles  Goldsmith^  FeTt  but  hUle 
'At  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  niace  • 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  reniain'd  to  i   av 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man,         ^' 
VVith  steady  zea    each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Een  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck  d  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  ?xprest. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest  • 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given 
But  all  his  serious  thouglits  had  rest  in  Heav-en 
As  some  tall  chff  that  lifts  his  awful  form.    ' 
dwells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm 

E^^rS  '"""i?  '*"  ^'T'  '^'  ^°»'"g  ^J°»d«  are  spread, 
i:-ternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head 

,..    „        ^  The  Deserted  Village. 

(Ml^^u^f  this  year  (1768),  he  lost  his  brother,  the  Rov    Henrv 
SSich.      .^'''°'"  ^'  ^'^  '^''^  "^^^''^  '^  "•^t^'"  preferment  S 

of  whid;  Tor/,^  """"'^y  °'  Kilkenny  West,  the  moderate  stipend 
LS  '.in'5^  Th^^/L^'"''  '«  ^^ffi'-i^^t'y  celebrated  bv  his 
s^^hoo  wln-T'  J  T  ^*^"  stated  that  Mr.  Goldsmith  added  a 
hS,  ^  ^^^'^  '^'''^"8  been  held  at  more  than  one  place 
d  s  r;"'';;*^'.,^-  ««f  y  ^-ed  at  Ussoy.  Here  his  talents^a"5 
of  the  nSrj*^  celebrity,  and  under  his  care  the  sons  of  many 
beakL^.  "'■"'«  .sentry  received  their  education.  A  fever 
breaking  out  among  the  boys  about  1765.  they  dispersed  for  a  lie 
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prov  jion  for  his  hungry  race  when  death  summoned  liim : 
and  one  of  his  daughters  being  engaged  to  a  squire  of  rather 
superior  dignity,  Clxarles  Goldsmith  impoverished  the  rest 
of  his  family  to  provide  the  girl  with  a  dowTv. 

The  small-pox,  which  scourged  all  Europe  at  that  time, 
and  ravaged  the  roses  of!  the  cheeks  of  half  the  world,  fell 
foul  of  poor  little  OHver's  face,  when  the  child  was  ei^ht 
years  old,  and  left  him  scarred  and  disfigured  for  his  life. 
An  old  woman  in  his  father's  village  taught  him  his  letters, 
and  pronounced  him  a  dunce  :  Paddy  Byrne,  the  iiedge- 
schoolmaster,  took  him  in  hand  ;  and  from  Paddy  Byrne. 
he  was  transmitted  to  a  clergyman  at  Elphin.  When  a  cliild 
was  sent  to  school  in  those  days,  the  classic  phrase  was  that 
he  was  placed  under  ;*lr.  So-and-so's  ferule.  Poor  little 
ancestors  !  It  is  hard  to  think  how  ruthlessly  you  were 
birched  ;  and  how  much  of  needless  whipping  and  tears 
our  small  forefathers  had  to  undergo  !  A  relative— kind 
Uncle  Contarine,  took  the  main  charge  of  httle  Noll ;  \s\w 
went  through  his  school-days  righteously  doing  as  little 
work  as  he  could  :  robbing  orchards,  playing  at  ball,  and 
making  his  pocket-money  Hy  about  whenever  fortune  sent 
it  to  him.  Everybody  knows  the  story  of  that  famous 
'  Mistake  of  a  Night ',  when  the  young  schoolboy,  provided  | 
with  a  guinea  and  nag,  rode  up  to  the  '  best  house '  in 
Ardagh,  called  for  e  landlord's  company  over  a  bottle  d 
w  ine  at  supper,  .d  for  a  hot  cake  for  breakfast  in  the  I 
morning  ;  and  found,  w  hen  he  asked  for  the  bill,  that  the 
best  house  was  Squire  Featherstone's,  and  not  the  inn  fur  I 
which  he  mistook  it.  Who  does  not  know  every  story  about 
Goldsmith  ?  That  is  a  delightful  and  fantastic  picture  of 
the  child  dancing  and  catering  about  in  the  kitclien  at 
home,  when  the  old  fiddler  gibed  at  him  for  his  ugliness-  j 
and  called  him  Aesop,  and  little  Noll  made  his  repartee  of 
'  Heralds  proclaim  aloud  this  saying — See  Aesop  dancini' 

but  reassembling  at  Athlone,  he  continued  his  scholastic  labours  | 
there  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened,  like  that  of  lii> 
brother,  about  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  a  man  c' 
an  excellent  heart  and  an  amiable  disposition.' — Priob's  Gddmu 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart,  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee : 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

The  Traveller. 
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and  his  monkey  playing'.  One  can  fancy  a  queer  pitiful  look 
of  humour  and  appeal  upon  that  little  .  carred  face-the 
funny  little  dancmg  figure,  the  funny  little  brogue.  In  Ium 
life,  and  h,s  MTitings,  Avhioh  are  the  honest  expression  of  it 
he  18  constantly  bewailing  that  homely  face  and  person  ' 
anon,  he  surveys  them  in  the  glass  ruefully  ;  and  presently 
lussumes  the  most  comical  dignity.  He  likes  to  deck  out  his 
ittle  person  an  splendour  and  fine  colours.  He  presented 
himself  to  be  examined  for  ordination  in  a  pair  of  scarlet 
breeches,  and  said  honestly  that  he  did  not  like  to  go  into 

he  Church,  because  he  was  fond  of  coloured  clothes.  When 
he  tried  to  practise  as  a  doctor,  he  got  bv  hook  or  by  crook 
a  black  ve  vet  suit,  and  looked  as  big  and  grand  as  he  could, 
and  kept  his  hat  over  a  patch  on  the  old  coat :  in  better 
days  he  bloomed  out  in  plum-colour,  in  blue  silk,  and  in 
new  velvet  For  some  of  those  splendours  the  heirs  and 
assignees  of  Mr.  Filby,  the  tailor,  have  never  been  paid  to 
this  day  ;  perhaps  the  kind  tailor  and  his  creditor  have  met 
and  settled  the  little  account  in  Hades.^ 

They  showed  until  lately  a  window  at  Trinity  College 
Dublin  on  which  the  name  of  ().  Goldsmith  was  engrav-ed 
with  a  diamond.  Wliose  diamond  was  it  ?  Not  the  vounrr 
sizar  s.  who  made  but  a  poor  figure  in  that  place  of  learning'! 
tie  was  idle,  penniless,  and  fond  of  pleasure  :  -  he  learned 
lis  way  early  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop.  He  MTote  ballads, 
they  say,  for  the  street-singers,  who  paid  him  a  crown  for 
a  poem  :  and  his  pleasure  was  to  steal  out  at  night  and 
liear  his  verses  sung.  He  was  chastised  by  his  tutor  for 
giving  a  dance  in  his  rooms,  and  took  the  box  on  the  ear 
so  much  to  heart,  that  he  packed  up  his  all,  pawned  his 
books  and  httle  property,  and  disappeared  from  college  and 
amily.  He  said  he  intended  to  go  to  America,  but  when 
us  nionev  was  spent,  the  young  prodigal  came  home  rue- 
fully, and  the  good  folks  there  killed  their  calf— it  was  but 
■">  lean  one— and  welcomed  him  back. 

u-ii-^^^"'S-.P°'^"*^^  ^^^'  ***'^  ♦h*'  ""paid  bill  he  owed  to  Mr. 
Ulmm  Pilby  (amounting  in  all  to  79/.)  was  for  clothes  supplied 
to  this  nephew  Hodson.'— Forster's  GM^mith,  p.  .«;2n 

.A>  this  nephew  Hodson  ended  his  dar^  (see  the  same  paee)  'a 
pr(»perou3  Irish  gentleman',  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  wish  that 
he^had  cleared  oflF  Mr.  Filby's  bill. 

'  Poor  fellow  !     He  hardly  knew  an  ass  from  n  mule,  nor  a  turkev 
irom  a  goose,  but  when  he  saw  it  on  the  tabic— Cumberland's 
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After  collpge,  he  hung  about  liis  mother's  house,  a-' 
hved  for  some  years  th"  life  of  a  huckeen— pasv.^tl  a  mnntii 
Mith  this  relation  and  that,  a  year  with  one  patron,  a  arm 
deal  of  time  at  the  publie-house.>    Tired  of  this  life,  if  w,,, 
resolved  that  he  should  go  to  I^)ndon.  and  study  at  th. 
Temple  :    but  he  got  no  farther  on  the  road  to  Lorldon  and 
the   Moolsa'k  than    Dublin,   wfiere  he  gambled  away  tho 
fifty  pounds  given  to  him  for  his  outfit,  and  whence  he 
ul  i  •  ed  to  the  indefatigable  forgiveness  of  home     Then 
he  tietermined  to  be  i  doctor,  and  Uncle  Contariiic  holwd 
hini  to  a  couple  of  years  at  Edinburgh.    Then  from  Kdin- 
burgh  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  hear  the  famous  professors 
'>f  Leyden  and  Paris,  and  wrote  most  amusing  poi  pons 
'L'tters  to  his  uncle  about  the  great  Farheim,  Du  IVtii   and 
Duhamel  du  Monceau,  whose  lectures  he  proposed  to  follow 
If  Uncle  Uontarine  believed  those  letters— if  Oliver  s  m<  ther 
believed  that  story  which  the  youth  related  of  his  goit.^-  tn 
Cork,  with  the  purpose  of  enibarking  for  America,  of  % 
having  paid  his  passage-money,  and  having  sent  his  kit  on 
board  ;  of  the  anonymous  captain  sailing  away  m  ith  Oli\  or\ 
valuable  luggage  in  a  nameless  ship,  never  to  return  .   <f 
Uncle  Contarine  and  the  mother  at  Ballyniali  )n  beliovi 
his  stories,  they  must  have  been  a  very  simple    |,,ur  :  a^  ! 
was  a  very  simple  rogue  indeed  who  cheated  them.    Wh.  n 
the  lad,  after  failing  in  his  clerical  examination,  after  f  ilin- 
in  his  plan  for  studying  tlie  law,  h  ok  leave  of  these  pr()je(t> 
and  of  his  parents,  and  set  ou'    for  Edinburgh,  he  <a\v 
mother,  and  uncle,  and  laz;    Ballymahoii.  and  green  native 
turf,  and  sparkling  river  for  the'last  time.     He  \\as  nevr 
to  look  on  old  Ireland  mor     and    m\y  in  fancy  revisit  lui. 

But  me  not  destin*>'l  such  delights  to  share. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  ami  care. 
Impelled,  with  step  unceasing,   to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  mo  with  the  view : 

•"fhese  youthful  follies,  like  tlie  fernipntation  of  linuors,  ofr^n 
disturb  the  mmd  only  in  order  to  its  future  refinement :  a  ife  sjx;  • 
!n  phlcgmr^-  -  apathy  r:-sembies  those  ]i(|..ur8  which  nev.r  ffrmeiu 
and  are  c  nsequently  always  niuddv."  Goldsmith,  J/.  nMf  w 
y  fAtarre. 

'  He  {Johnson)  said  '  Goldsm        was  a  plant  that  flowerod  I" 
there  apfK-ared  nothing  remarka.  o  aS'-nt  him  when  he  was  -.ouiil 

— BOSWELL. 
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That  like  the  circlo  bounding  earth  und  skies 
Allures  from  far,  yet.  ni»  I  f„||„w.  Hies  • 
My  fortune  loads  to  traverHe  realms  unknown. 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

'hrt-'ri"  f"'■"^^^''''•t'"'*•  of  tJ'at  Jn>h  couraKo  which 
onahled  Fielding,  in  spito  cf  disouMo.  rem<,rso.  and  no  vert  v 
always  to  retain  a  cheerful  .nirit  and  to  kc.p  his  manlv' 
..nevolence  and  Une^of  truth  ,ntact.  an  if  these  treasures 
had  been  conhded  to  him  for  the  public  b,  nefit.  an.i  he  was 
am.,, n  able  to  posterity  for  their  honourable  empl.,v  :   and 
a  constancy  equally   happy  and   admirable   I   thi'n!c    was 
show,,    by    Ooldsmith.    whose   sw  et    and   friendly   nature 
bloonH-d  kindly  alwa\     m  the  mi.ist  r,f  a  life's  .st^rm    and 
ram.  iu.d  b.    er  weather.^    The  p    „   fellow  u  us  never  so 
^nendless  but  le  couh '  befriend  some  one  ;  nev.r  so  pinched 
nd  wretrhed  but  he      -uld  give  of  his  crust    u-d  sm-ak  his 
u  rd  ot  .  ompassion      if  he  had  but  his  Hutc  left,  he  could 
me  that,  and  make  the  ch.idren   happy         the  dreary 
London  c  ourt.    He  could  give  the  coals  in  th,.t  queer  coaj- 
M  utile  we  read  of  to  his  poor  neighbour      1,.-  .  ould  give 
away  his  blankets  in  colL-ge  to  the  p,„ .r  widox.      nd  ^^ arm 
limiself  as  he  best  might  m  tl  .-    .-athers  :    he       -,ld  pawn 
n.  coat   to  save  his   landlord   t,    -  <.  gaol:    Mum  he  was 
aschool-iisher,  he  spent  hi    -arnings  '^n  treats  for  the  bov.^ 
nd  the  good-natured  sch(  ilniaster' 
.-he  ought  to  keep  Mr.  Ooi  t.-niith's 
young  gentlemen's.     When  ■  >■    aet 
not    ng  \x    uld  satisfy  th.    T'     lor  bu? 
''till.     •  Have  you     •'en  t 
Reyiolds  ?  '   he  askc^l  of 

it  /not  bought  it  '  S„  Jack,  if  your  picture  had  been 
""huMicd,  [  d  nut  ha  e  ■  een  uthout  it  half  an  hour.'  His 
i'ur>o  and  his  heart  eiv  everybody's,  and  hi.s  friends'  as 
mucl  as  his  ow  Wh^-n  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  rcpu- 
'Htioii,  and   th.    iv,irl     ,f  Xorthumberland.  going  as  Lord 

'.\n  "inspirer^   idsot  '  .  GoWsniith.  hangs  strai.gely  about  him 

^Jonnsoni  .  .  .  \,  i,  on  the     hole,  there  isnoevil  in  tlie  "  eooseljerry- 

jov  ■  '"^  '^tiier  mu  t  p  ,od       fa  finer,  if  of  a  weaker  sort  than 

l"''    '"■^'    ''."<1  «^11  '  genuine  that  he  himself  could  never 

.0  roTjxrious  of  .h  unhappily  never  cease  attempting  to 

ic  s  -    the  autiior  .        he  genuine  V.rar  of    Wakefield,  nill 

^'  «il.  he.  must  needs  fiy  tov   irdssuch  a  mass  of  genuine  manhood.' 

(-AK.  VLE  s  Eifays  (2nd  ed.  .  vol.  iv.  p.  91 


ife  said  justly  that 

■>ney  as  well  as  the 

pupils  in  later  life 

lie  must  treat  theni 

print  of  IP'-  after  Sir  Joshua 

of  his  old  pupils.    '  Not  .seen 
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Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  service 
to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Goldsmith  recommended  his  brother,  and 
not  himself,  to  the  great  man.  '  My  patrons,'  he  gallantly 
said,  '  are  the  booksellers,  and  I  want  no  others.'  ^  Hard 
patrons  they  were,  and  hard  work  he  did  ;  but  he  did  not 
complain  much  :  if  in  his  early  writings  some  bitter  words 
escaped  him,  some  allusions  to  neglect  and  poverty,  he 
\yithdrew  these  expressions  when  his  works  were  repub- 
lished, and  better  days  seemed  to  open  for  him  ;  and  he  did 
not  care  to  complain  that  printer  or  publisher  had  over- 
looked his  merit,  or  left  him  poor.  The  Court  face  was 
turned  from  honest  Oliver,  the  Court  patronized  Beattie: 
the  fashion  did  not.  shine  on  him — fashion  adored  Sterne j 

• '  At  present,  the  few  poets  of  England  no  longer  depend  on  the 
great  for  subsistence ;  they  have  now  no  other  patrons  but  the 
public,  and  the  public,  collectively  considered,  is  a  good  and  p 
generous  master.  It  is  indeed  too  frequently  mistaken  as  to  ti 
merits  of  every  candidate  for  favour ;  but  to  make  amends,  it  i 
never  mistaken  Jong.  A  performance  indeed  may  be  forced  for 
a  time  into  reputation,  but,  destitute  of  real  merit,  it  soon  sinks : 
time,  the  touchstone  of  what  is  truly  valuable,  will  soon  discover 
the  fraud,  and  an  author  should  never  arrogate  to  himself  anv  share 
of  success  till  his  works  have  been  read  at  least  ten  years  witii 
satisfaction. 

'  A  man  of  letters  at  present,  whose  works  are  valuable,  is  perfectlv 
sensible  of  their  value.  Every  polite  member  of  the  conimunitv, 
by  buying  what  he  writes,  contributes  to  reward  him.  The 
ridicule,  therefore,  of  living  in  a  garret  might  have  been  wit  in  the 
last  age,  but  continues  such  no  longer,  because  no  longer  tnie. 
A  writer  of  real  merit  now  may  ea-sily  be  rich,  if  his  heart  be  set 
only  on  fortune :  and  for  those  who'  have  no  merit,  it  is  but  fit 
that  such  should  remain  in  merited  ol»curity.'— Goldsmith, 
Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  84. 

'Goldsmith  attacked  Sterne,  obviously  enough,  censuring  his 
indecency,  and  slighting  his  wit,  and  ridiculing  his  manner,  in  the 
63rd  lett«r  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

'As  in  common  conversation,'  says  he,  '  the  best  way  to  make 
the  audience  laugh  is  by  first  laughing  yourself;  so  in  writing. 
the  properest  manner  is  to  show  an  attempt  at  humour,  which  will 
pass  upon  most  for  humour  in  reality.  To  effect  this,  readers 
niust  be  treated  with  the  most  perfect  familiarity ;  in  one  page 
the  author  is  to  make  them  a  low  bow,  and  in  the  next  to  pull  them 
by  the  n-<te  ;  he  must  talk  in  riddles,  and  then  send  thcni  to  kti 
m  order  to  dream  for  the  solution,'  &c. 

Sterne's  humorous  nwt  on  the  subject  of  the  gravest  part  of  the 
charges,  then,  as  now,  made  against  him,  may  perhaps  ho  quoted 
here,  from  the  excellent,  the  respectable  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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a  little  betrayal  of  wounded  pridrwlich  he  tJ:d'"''r 
him  not  the  le«.  amiable.  Th?  author  of  tie  vZof  W^kJ 
field  had  a.  nght  to  protest  when  Newbeiy  W  bLk  th; 
MS.  for  two  years  ;  had  a  right  to  be  a  hY^le  peevth  w-  h 
Sterne;  a  httle  angry  when  Column's  actors  dedined  the^ 
parts  m  his  delightful  comedy,  when  the  manner  rtwd 

MrhrrL":  TeliS'  ^*  V^??  P^— ^d  its'dlmnltbn 

KeLTtllf  noS  Joton  fnd  tCadfilS  T  'Z'^ 
and  the  great  Gibbon,  an^the  grelrBurke  a^H  h'^"^'^'; 
Jc,x-fnends  and  admirers  iHuXo^l  fnte^i.Ts'fltfst 

Zh^'  f  *^  ^^^''  H°^"'  '^'  ^«""d  Pope's  tabT 
Aobody  knows,  and  I  dare  sav  Goldsmith'^  K. 
temper  kept  no  account  of  all  the^ainf  S^  i  e  eSed 
dunng  the  early  period  of  his  literary  career.  ShouWanv 
man  of  letters  an  our  day  have  to  bear  up  against  sudf 
Heaven  grant  he  ma,y  come  out  of  the  period  of  misfortune 
«.th  such  a  pure  kind  heart  as  that  which  Goldsmiu! 
obstinately  bore  in  his  breast.  The  insults  to  whkh  heXd 
to  submit  are  shocking  to  read  of-slander    contumerv 

Sv^sTn'ac'tlo"^:'  -ligmty  perverting  h[s  c'otmoS 
inouves  and  actions  :  he  had  his  share  of  these  and  on^'a 
ang-s  roused  at  reading  of  them,  as  it  is  It  see  ng  ato^^^^^ 
insulted  or  a  child  assaulted,  at  the  notion  that!  creaUire 
M^    ery  gentle  and  weak,  and  full  of  love,  should  have  had 

wn  f7f::;i.  ^^^i  \'  ^'^^  ^-^^^^  '^^^  ^"^^^^  ^o  underg^-'o 

8  a  lettlr  if  w^  **fP^^^*te  the  anger  of  ruffians.    There 

hth  poor  PoIH  '""'T-  '°,  ^"^C'nffiths,  a  bookseller,  in 

book    s^ThS  r   ffill^  "  ^^'"^f  *«  ^°"^^«^  t^^^t  certain 
Dooks  ^-nt  by  Griffiths  are  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  from 

ho„.  Goldsmith  had  been  forced  to  borrow  money     T. 

«as  uild,  sir,    Johnson  said,  speaking  of  Goldsmith   to 

l^^Z^lnn/^'J'"""}^  appeared.  Sterne  asked  a  Yorkshire 
a/e  no  aKC  ^^^^T'  ^^^'^''  «^«  ''^^  ^««d  his  book.  "I 
I  am  infnrr^:^  i^^"^'  "^^  '^«  *"»"'^'' '  "  and  to  be  plain  with  you 
adv'  oTl'i  "  "°,*  P'^P^"^  ^«'"  ^^'"aJe  perusal."  "  Mydeargood 
&  is  lfket±  author  "do  nut  be  gufc  by  such  stories^the 
v^rsold  whoT  ^°1?«  ^^"  there'  (pointing  to  a  child  of  three 
C  t  tlrsT'  '^^^^  ?V^''  '*^P^'  •"  h'«  ^'^'^^  tunics):  'he 
in  ^rf^ct  irien?:.^  ^"'^  '^"^^  "  "^"^"^  '^""^'^'^'^^'  ^"^  ''  '«  -" 
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Boswell,  with  his  great,  wise  benevolence  and  noble  merci- 
fulness of  heart,  '  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  wild,  sir  ;  but  lie  is 
so  no  more.'  Ah  !  if  we  pity  the  good  and  weak  man  who 
suffers  undeservedly,  let  us  deal  very  gently  with  him  from 
whom  misery  extorts  not  only  tears,  but  shame ;  let  us 
think  humbly  and  charitably  of  the  human  nature  that 
suffers  so  sadly  and  falls  so  low.  Whose  turn  may  it  be  to- 
morrow ?  What  weak  heart,  confident  before  trial,  may 
not  succumb  under  temptation  invincible  ?  Cover  the  good 
man  who  has  been  vanquished — cover  his  face  and  pass  on. 
For  the  last  half-dozen  years  of  his  life,  Goldsmith  was 
far  removed  from  the  pressure  of  any  ignoble  necessity: 
and  in  the  receipt,  indeed,  of  a  pretty  large  income  from  the 
booksellers,  his  patrons.  Had  he  Hved  bat  a  few  years 
more,  his  public  fame  would  have  been  as  great  as  his 
private  reputation,  and  he  might  have  enjoyed  alive  a  part 
of  that  esteem  which  his  country  has  ever  since  paid  to 
the  vivid  and  versatile  genius  who  has  touched  on  almost 
every  subject  of  hterature,  and  touched  nothing  that  he 
did  not  adorn.  Except  in  rare  instances,  a  man  is  known 
in  our  profession,  and  esteemed  as  a  skilful  workman, 
years  before  the  lucky  hit  which  trebles  his  usual  gains. 
and  stamps  him  a  popular  author.  In  the  strength  of  liis 
age,  and  the  dawn  of  his  reputation,  having  for  backers 
and  friends  the  most  illustrious  literary  men  of  his  time,' 
fame  and  prosperity  might  have  been  in  store  for  Gold- 
smith, had  fate  so  willed  it ;  and,  at  forty-six,  had  not 
sudden  disease  carried  him  off.  I  say  prosperity  rather 
than  competence,  for  it  is  probable  that  no  sum  could 
have  put  order  into  his  affairs  or  sufficed  for  his  irreclaim- 
able habits  of  dissipation.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
he  owed  2,000?.  when  he  died.     '  Was  ever  poet,'  Johnson 

*  '  Goldsmith  told  us  that  he  was  now  busy  in  inTiting  a  Natural 
History ;  and  that  he  might  have  full  leisure  for  it,  he  had  taken 
lodgings  at  a  farmer's  house,  near  to  the  six-mile  stone  in  the 
Edgeware  Road,  and  had  carried  down  his  books  in  two  returned 
post-chaises.  He  said  he  believed  the  farmer's  family  thought 
him  an  odd  character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Spectator  appeared 
to  his  landlady  and  her  children ;  he  was  The  Gentleman.  Mr. 
Mickle,  the  translator  of  the  Lusiad,  and  1,  went  to  visit  him  ai 
this  place  a  few  days  afterwards.  He  was  not  at  home  ;  but  having 
a  curiosity  to  see  his  apartment,  we  went  in,  and  found  curious 
scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals  scrawled  upon  the  wall  «'ith 
a  blacklead  pencU.' — Boswell. 
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aeked,  '  so  trusted  before  ?  '     As  has  been  the  case  ^vith 
many  another  good  follow  of  his  nation,  his  life  was   racked 
and  Jus  substance  vvasted  by  crowds  of  hungry  be^ars  and 
lazy  dependants      If  they  came  at  a  luckVtimMand  be 
sure  they  knew  his  affairs  better  than  he  did  WmseK  and 
watched  h.s  pay-day),  he  gave  them  of  his  monJ^  if  thev 
begged  on  empty-purse  days  he  gave  them  his  prom  ssorV 
bills  :  or  he  treated  them  to  a  tavern  where  he  had  credit^ 
or  he  obhged  theni  w,th  an  order  upon  honest  Mr   PHb; 
for  coats,  for  which  he  paid  as  long  as  he  could  earn   and 
until  the  shears  of  Filby  Mere  to%ut  for  him  no  more 
Staggering  under  a    oad  of  debt  and  labour,  tracked  bv 
bailiffs  and  reproachful  creditors,  running  from  a  hundred 
poor  dependants,  whose  appealing  looks  were  perl  an"  the 
hardest  of  all  pams  for  him  to  bear,  devising  fevered  plans 
for  the  morroM-^  new  histories,  new  comedies,  lu  sorts  of 
new  hterary  schemes,  flying  from  all  these  into  seclusion 
and  out  of  sec  usion  into  pleasure-at  last,  at  fiv4  and- 
forty,  death  seized  him  and  closed  his  career.^     I  have 
been  many  a  time  m  the  chambers  in  the  Temple  Xch 

Burke   and  Reynolds  trod  to  see  their  friend    their  noef 
t  eir  kind  Goldsmith-the  stair  on  which  tl^e  poor  [vomen 
sa  weeping  bitterly  when  they  heard  that  the  greatest  and 
most  generous  of  all  men  was  dead  within  th!  black  oak 
door.''    Ah,  It  was  a  different  lot  from  that  for  which  the 

nul^l^in  ar°Jt'"'i-  "T  ''rS'  ^'-  '^"^t^"  ««»d  to  him.  "Your 
pulse  IS  in  greater  disorder  than  it  should  be,  from  the  decree  of 

".r'not  ''"?>^?  ''  ''  >^°T  ™'"d  -'  -^  ^  •   GoiSmith  anfv^^r  d 
'A      u"  ~^*  Johnson  {in  Boswell). 

much  fTrte  ^°L^H^'  I'  f  ""/"'■•  ""^  P°°^  Goldsmith  is  gone 
hv  tV,«  f  *  ^-       ^'^^  °^  *   ^^^'^'•'   exasperated,   as   I   U-lieve 

S^bv  oTrv  ""^ff^'^f-      H«  had  raised  money  and  squandered 
It,  bj  ejery  artilice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  expense      But  let 
ot  his  faihngs  be  remembered  ;  he  was  a  very  grS  man '-Dr 
Johnson-  to  Boswell,  July  5th,  1774.  ^  ^  •*■ 

ReJolcirw  J  in  T"  ^""^^  ?^  Goldsmith's  death]  he  burst  into  tears. 

S      »?t  L  u    P^IPl'Pg-room  when  the  messenger  went  to 

aniivdi  eri^T^^^S  ^'''^t'^  ^""''^  ''«'^*''  ^^'"ch  in  tiLs  of  great 
ni%        ?  '  ^^  ^'^  "°^  ^"  '^"°^^"  ^'>  do.  left  his  pamting-room 

-na  did  not  re-enter  it  that  day  ^  ^  ' 

mourners*?h''pr  °^  ^^'Z  ^'°"'^  '^  '^'^  *"  have  been  filled  with 

CSv  nf        T°i'*°"'f  *'"  '  ^'°"^^'"  ^^'^''..ut  a  home,  without 

«^ptr  -  ol*"^'  '^'"^' ^'th  no  friend  but  Imu  they  had  come  to 

^P  tor.    outcasts  of  that  great,  soUtary,  wicked  city,  to  whom 
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poor  fellow  sighed,  when  he  wrote  with  heart  yearning  for 
home  those  most  charming  of  all  fond  verses,  in  which  he 
fancies  he  revisits  Auburn — 

Here  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangled  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  at  uiy  heart,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs — ami  God  has  given  my  share, 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down  ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose  ; 
I  still  had  hopes — for  pride  attends  us  still — 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-leamed  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw. 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew — 
I  still  had  hopes — my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  h'fc's  decline ! 
Retreats  from  care  that  never  must  be  mine — 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  ! 
For  him  no  wretches  bom  to  work  and  weep 
Explore  the  mine  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep ; 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  his  gate  : 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay. 
Whilst  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way  ; 
Aiid  all  his  prospects  brightening  at  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. 

In  these  verses,  I  need  not  say  with  what  melody,  witli 

he  had  never  forgotten  to  be  kind  and  charitable.  .And  he  had 
domestic  mourners,  too.  His  coffin  was  reopened  at  the  request 
of  Miss  Horneck  and  her  sister  (such  was  the  regard  he  was  known 
to  have  for  them  !)  that  a  lock  might  be  cut  from  his  hair.  It  was 
in  Mrs.  Gwyn's  possession  when  she  died,  after  nearly  seventy  yeais. 
— Fobsteb's  Gcldsmith. 
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\vhat  touching  truth,  with  what  exquisite  beauty  of  com- 
parison— as  indeed  in  hundreds  more  pages  of  the  writings 
of  this  honest  soul— the  whole  character  of  the  man  is 
told— his  humble  confession  of  faults  and  weakness  •  his 
pleasant  httle  vanity,  and  desire  that  his  village  should 
admire  him  ;  his  simple  scheme  of  good  in  which  everv- 
body  was  to  be  happy— no  beggar  was  to  be  refused  liis 
dinner— nobody  in  fact  was  to  work  much,  and  he  to  be 
the  harmless  chief  of  the  Utopia,  and  the  monarch  of  the 
Irish  Yvetot.  He  would  have  told  again,  and  without 
fear  of  their  failing,  those  famous  jokes  ^  which  had  hung 

' '  Goldsmith's  incessant  desire  of  being  conspicuous  in  company 
was  the  occasion  of  his  sometimes  appearing  to  such  disadvantage, 
as  one  should  hardly  have  supposed  possible  in  a  man  of  his  genius. 
Wlien  his  hterarv  reputation  had  risen  deservedly  high  and  hia 
society  was  much  courted,  he  became  very  jealous  of  the  extra- 
ordinary attention  which  was  everywhere  paid  to  Johnson.  One 
evening,  m  a  circle  of  wits,  he  found  fault  with  me  for  talking  of 
Johnson  as  entitled  to  the  honour  of  unquestionable  superiority 
•  bir,  said  he,  "  you  are  for  making  a  monarchy  of  what  should 
be  a  repubuc. 

'  He  was  still  more  mortified,  when,  talking  in  a  company  with 
fluent  vivacity,  and,  as  he  flattered  himself,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  present,  a  German  who  sat  next  him,  and  perceived  Johnson 
rolhng  himself  as  if  about  to  speak,  suddenly  stopped  him,  saying, 
■  Stay,  stay— Toctor  Shonson  is  going  to  zay  zomething."  Tliis 
was  no  doubt  very  provoking,  especially  to  one  so  irritable  as  Gold- 
smith, who  frequently  mentioned  it  with  strong  expressions  of 
indignation. 

'  It  may  also  be  observed  that  Goldsmith  was  s  etimes  content 
to  be  treated  with  an  easy  familiarity,  but  upon  >  ccasions  would 
I*  consequential  and  important.  An  instance  of  tliis  occurred 
m  a  small  particular.  Johnson  had  a  way  of  contracting  the  names 
ofhisfriends,  a8Beauclerk,Beau;  Boswel'l,  Bozzy.  .  .  .  I  remember 
one  day,  when  Tom  Davies  was  telling  that  Dr.  Johnson  said—"  We 
are  all  m  labour  for  a  name  to  Goldif's  play,"  Goldsmith  seemed 
displeased  that  such  a  liberty  should  l)e  taken  with  his  name,  and 
said,  "  I  have  often  desired  him  not  to  call  me  Goldijr  ' 

This  is  one  of  several  of  Bosweirs  depreciatorv  mentions  of 
Goldsmith— which  may  well  irritiite  biographers  and  admirers — 
and  also  those  who  take  that  more  kindly  and  more  profound  view 
^'i  Busv.eirs  own  character,  \s iiich  was  opened  up  by  Mr.  Carlyle's 
famous  article  on  his  book.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Irving  calls 
Bosweli  an  '  incarnation  of  toadyism  '.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
•Johnson  himself  has  suffered  from  this  habit  of  the  Laird  of  Auchen- 
i<^k  s.  People  are  apt  to  forget  under  w  hat  Boswcllian  stimulus 
the  ^rcut   Doctor   uttered   many   hasty  things  :— things  no  more 
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fire  in  London  ;  he  would  have  talked  of  his  great  friends 
of  the  Club — of  my  Lord  Clare  and  my  Lord  Bishop,  my 
Lord  Nugent — sure  he  knew  them  intimately,  and  was 
hand  and  glove  with  some  of  the  best  men  in  town — and 
lie  would  have  spoken  of  Johnson  and  of  Burke,  from 
Cork,  and  of  Sir  Joshua  who  had  painted  him — and  he 
would  have  told  wonderful  sly  stories  of  Ranelagh  and  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  masquerades  at  Madame  Cornelys' ; 
and  he  would  have  toasted,  with  a  sigh,  the  Jessamy 
Bride — the  lovely  Mary  Horneck. 

The  figure  of  that  charming  young  lady  forms  one  of 
the  prettiest  recollections  of  Goldsmith's  life.  She  and  her 
beautiful  sister,  who  married  Bunbury,  the  graceful  and 
humorous  amateur  artist  of  those  days,  when  Gilray  had 
but  just  begun  to  try  his  powers,  were  among  the  kindest 
and  dearest  of  Goldsmith's  many  friends,  cheered  and 
pitied  him,  travelled  abroad  with  him,  made  him  welcome 
at  their  home,  and  gave  him  many  a  pleasant  holiday.  He 
bought  his  finest  clothes  to  figure  at  their  country  house  at 
Barton — he  wrote  them  droll  verses.  They  loved  him, 
laughed  at  him,  played  him  tricks  and  made  him  happy. 
He  asked  for  a  loan  from  Garrick,  and  Garrick  kindly 
supplied  him,  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Barton — but  there 
were  to  be  no  more  holidays,  and  only  one  brief  strujigle 
more  for  poor  Goldsmith — a  lock  of  his  hair  was  taken 
from  the  coffin  and  given  to  the  Jessamy  Bride.  She  lived 
quite  into  our  time.     Hazlitt  saw  her  an  old  lady,  but 

indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  depths  of  his  character  than  the 
phosphoric  gleaming  of  the  sea,  when  struck  at  night,  is  indicative 
of  radical  corruption  of  nature  !  In  truth,  it  is  clear  enough  on 
the  whole  that  both  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  appreciated  each  other, 
and  that  they  mutually  knew  it.  They  were,  as  it  were,  tripped 
up  and  flung  against  each  other,  occasionally,  by  the  blundering 
and  silly  gambolling  of  people  in  company. 

Something  must  be  allowed  for  Boswell's  '  rivalry  for  Johnson's 
good  graces '  with  Oliver  (as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked),  for 
Oliver  was  intimate  with  the  Doctor  before  his  biographer  was,— 
and  as  we  all  remember,  marched  off  with  him  to  '  take  tea  wit!i 
Mrs.  Williams  '  before  Boswell  had  advanced  to  that  honourable 
degree  of  intimacy.  But,  in  truth,  Boswell — though  he  perhaps 
showed  more  talent  in  his  delineation  of  the  Doctor  than  is  generally 
ascribed  to  him — had  not  faculty  to  take  a  fair  view  of  two  great 
men  at  a  time.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Forster  justly  remarks,  '  he  was 
impatient  of  Goldsmith  from  the  first  hour  of  their  acquaintance.  — 
Life  and  Adventures,  p.  292. 
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beautiful  still,  in  Northcote's  pamting-room,  who  told  the 
eager  critic  how  proud  she  always  was  that  Goldsmith  had 
admired  her.  The  younger  Colman  has  left  a  touching 
reminiscence  of  him  (vol.  i,  63,  64). 

'  I  was  only  five  years  old,'  he  says,  '  when  Goldsmith 
took  me  on  his  knee  one  evening  whilst  he  was  drinking 
coffee  with  my  father,  and  began  to  play  with  me,  which 
amiable  act  I  returned,  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  peevish 
brat,  by  giving  him  a  very  smart  slap  on  the  face  :  it 
must  have  been  a  tingler,  for  i.t  left  the  marks  of  my  spiteful 
paw  on  his  cheek.  This  infantile  outrage  was  followed  by 
summary  justice,  and  I  was  locked  up  by  my  indignant 
father  in  an  adjoining  room  to  undergo  solitary  imprison- 
ment in  the  dark.  Here  I  began  to  howl  and  scream  most 
abominably,  which  was  no  bad  step  towards  my  Hberation, 
since  those  who  were  not  inclined  to  pity  me  might  be  likely 
to  set  me  free  for  the  purpose  of  abating  a  nuisance. 

'  At  length  a  generous  friend  appeared  to  extricate  me 
from  jeopardy,  and  that  generous  friend  was  no  other 
than  the  man  I  had  so  wantonly  molested  by  assault  and 
battery— it  was  the  tender-hearted  Doctor  himself,  with 
a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and  a  smile  upon  his  counte- 
nance, which  was  still  partially  red  from  the  effects  of  my 
petulance.  I  sulked  and  sobbed  as  he  fondled  and  soothed, 
till  I  began  to  brighten.  Goldsmith  seized  the  propitious 
moment  of  returning  good  humour,  when  he  put  down  the 
candle  and  began  to  conjure.  He  placed  three  hats,  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  room,  and  a  shilling  under  each. 
The  shillings  he  told  me  were  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
■  Hey  presto  cockalorum  !  "  cried  the  Doctor,  and  lo,  on 
uncovering  the  shillings,  which  had  been  dispersed  each 
beneath  a  separate  hat,  they  were  all  found  congregated 
under  one.  I  was  no  pohtician  at  five  years  old,  and 
therefore  might  not  have  wondered  at  the  sudden  revolu- 
tion which  brought  England,  France,  and  Spain  all  under 
one  crown  ;  but,  as  .also  I  was  no  conjurer,  it  amazed  me 
beyond  measure.  .  .  .  From  that  time,  whenever  the 
Doctor  came  to  visit  my  father,  "  I  plucked  his  gown  to 
!*hare  the  good  man's  smile  "  ;  a  game  at  romps  constantly 
ensued,  and  we  were  always  cordial  friends  and  merry 
playfellows.  Our  unequal  companionship  varied  somewhat 
as  to  sports  as  I  grew  older  ;  but  it  did  not  last  long  : 
my  senior  playmate  died  in  his  fortv-fifth  year,  when  I  had 
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attained  my  eleventh.  ...  In  all  the  numerous  accounts 
of  his  virtues  and  foibles,  his  genius  and  absurdities,  his 
knowledge  of  nature  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  his  "  com- 
passion for  another's  woe  "  was  always  predominant  ;  and 
my  trivial  story  of  his  humouring  a  froward  child  weighs 
but  as  a  feather  in  the  recorded  scale  of  his  benevolence.' 

Think  of  him  reckless,  thriftless,  vain  if  you  like— but 
merciful,  gentle,  generous,  full  of  love  and  pity.  He  passes 
out  of  our  life,  and  goes  to  render  his  account  beyond  it. 
Think  of  the  poor  pensioners  weeping  at  his  grave  ;  think 
of  the  noble  spirits  that  admired  and  deplored  him  ;  think 
of  the  righteous  pen  that  wrote  his  epitaph — and  of  the 
wonderful  and  unanimous  response  of  affection  with  which 
the  world  has  paid  back  the  love  he  gave  it.  His  immour 
delighting  us  still  :  his  song  fresh  and  beautiful  as  when 
first  he  charmed  with  it  :  his  w  ords  in  all  our  mouths : 
his  very  weaknesses  beloved  and  familiar— his  benevolent 
spirit  seems  still  to  smile  upon  us  :  to  do  gentle  kind- 
nesses :  to  succour  with  sweet  charity  :  to  soothe,  cares?, 
and  forgive  :  to  plead  with  the  fortunate  for  the  unimppv 
and  the  poor. 

His  name  is  the  last  in  the  list  of  those  men  of  humour 
who  have  formed  the  themes  of  the  discourses  which  you 
have  heard  so  kindly. 

Long  before  I  had  ever  hoped  for  such  an  audience,  or 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  the  good  fortune  Avhich  ha.'* 
brought  me  so  many  friends,  I  was  at  issue  with  son:e  of 
my  literary  brethren  upon  a  point— %\hich  they  held  from 
traditi.^n  I  think  rather  than  experience — that  our  pro- 
fession was  neglected  in  this  country  ;  and  that  nion  of 
letters  were  ill-received  and  held  in  slight  esteem.  It 
would  hardly  be  grateful  me  now  to  alter  my  old  opinion 
that  w-e  do  meet  with  gooc:  ill  and  kindness,  with  generous 
helping  hands  in  the  time  of  our  necessity,  with  cordial 
and  friendly  recognition.  What  claim  had  any  one  of  these 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  but  genius  ?  What  return 
of  gratitude,  fame,  affection,  did  it  not  bring  to  all  ? 

What  punishment  befell  those  who  were  unfortunate 
among  them,  but  that  which  follows  reckless  habits  and 
careless  lives  ?  For  these  faults  a  wit  must  suffer  like  the 
dullest  prodigal  that  ever  ran  in  debt.  He  must  pay  the 
tailor  if  he  wears  the  coat ;   his  children  must  go  in  rag? 
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if  he  spends  his  money  at  the  tavern  ;    he  can't  come  to 
London  and  be  made  Lord  Chancellor  if  he  stops  on  the 
road  and  gambles  away  his  last  shilling  at  Dublin.     And 
he  nius    pay  the  social  penalty  of  the^se  follies  too,  and 
expc-ct  that  the  wor  d  will  shun  the  man  of  bad  hkw^s 
hat  women  Will  avoid  the  man  of  loose  life,  that  prudent 
folks  Will  cose  their  doors  as  a  precaution,  and^  beiom 
a  demand  should  be  niade  on  their  pockets  bv  the  needy 
prodigal.     With  what  difficulty  had  'any  one  of  these  men 
to  contend,  save    hat  eternal  and  mechanical  o.ie  of  uTnt 
of  means  and  lack  of  capital,  and  of  which  thousands  of 
young  lawyers,  young  doctors,  young  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  inventors,  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  have  to  complain  > 
Hearts  as  brave  and  resolute  a.s  ever  beat  in  the  brelsHf 
any  wit  or  poet,  sicken  and  break  daily  in  the  vain  eiideavour 
and  unavaihng  struggle  against  life's  difficulty.     IWt  we 
see  daily  ruined  inventors,  grey-haired  midshipmen,  balked 
heroes,  bhght^d  curates,  barristers  pining  a  hungry  life  out 
m  chambers,  the  attorneys  never  mounting  to  thei?  garrets 
« lulst  scores  of  them  are  rapping  at  the  door  of  the  success: 
ul  quack  below  V    If  these  sufflr,  who  is  the  author,  timt 
he  should  be  exempt  V    Let  us  bear  our  ills  M-ith  the  same 
constancy  With  which  others  endure  them,  accept  our  manly 

ceive  of  no  kings  or  laws  causing  or  curing  Goldsmith's 
improvidence,  or  Fielding's  fatal  love  of  pleasure,  or  Dick 
Meele  s  mama  for  running  races  with  the  constable.  You 
never  can  outrun  that  sure-footed  officer-not  by  any  swift- 
ess  or  by  dodges  devised  by  any  genius,  however' great ; 
nd  he  carries  off  the  Tatler  to  the  spunging-house,  or  taT.s 

other  nSa?  '"'  ^^''  '''""^^'^  ^'  *'"  wJuld  aily 

Does  society  look  down  on  a  man  because  he  is  an 
ju  lor       I  suppose  if  i)eople  want  a  buffoon  thev  tolerate 

v^r  L'.T./''''  ""f  ^'^  '^  amusing;  it  can  hardly  be 
xpected  that  they  should  respect  him  as  an  equah  Is 
tero  t<)  be  a  guard  of  honour  provided  for  the  author  of 
'He  la.st  new  novel  or  poem  ?  how  long  is  he  to  i-ciKU,  and 
^}Lu  '  potentates  out  of  possession  ?  He  retires, 
.  umbies  and  prints  a  lamentation  that  literature  is  de- 
Z'!  /\^«Ptfi»  A.  is  left  out  of  Lady  B.'s  parties  he 
^ots  -ot  state  that  the  army  is  despised  :  if  Lord  C.  no 
longer  asks  Counsellor  D.  to  dinner,  Counsellor  D.  does  not 
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announce  that  the  Bar  is  insulted.    He  is  not  fair  to  society 
if  he  enters  it  with  this  suspicion  hankering  about  him; 
if  he  is  doubtful  about  his  reception,  how  hold  up  his  head 
honestly,  and  look  frankly  in  the  iface  that  world  about 
which  he  is  full  of  suspicion  ?     Is  he  place-hunting,  and 
thinking  in  his  mind  that  he  ought  to  be  made  an  Ambas- 
sador, like  Prior,  or  a  Secretary  of  State,  like  Addison; 
his  pretence  of  equality  falls  to  the  ground  at  once  :  he 
is  scheming  for  a  patron,  not  shaking  tho  hand  of  a  friend, 
when  he  meets  the  world.    Treat  such  a  man  as  he  deserves ; 
laugh  at  his  buffoonery,  and  give  him  a  dinner  and  a  bon 
jour  :  laugh  at  his  self-sufficiency  and  absurd  assumptions 
of  superiority,  and  his  equally  ludicrous  airs  of  martyrdom : 
laugh  at  his  flattery  and  his  scheming,  and  buy  it,  if  if 
worth  the  having.     Let  the  wag  have  his  dinner  and  the 
hireling  his  pay,  if  you  want  him,  and  make  a  profound 
bow  to  che  grand  homme  irtcompris,  and  the  boisterous 
martyr,  and  show  him  the  door.     The  great  world,  the 
great  aggregate  experience,  has  its  good  sense,  as  it  has 
its  good  humour.     It   detects  a  pretender,  as  it  trusts 
a  loyal  heart.     It  is  kind  in  the  main  :    how  should  it 
be  otherwise  than  kind,  when  it  is  so  wise  and  clear-headed  : 
To  any  literary  man  who  says,  '  It  despises  my  profession.' 
I  say,  with  all  my  might — no,  no,  no.     It  may  pass  over 
your  individual  case — how  many  a  brave  fellow  has  failed 
in  the  race,  and  perished  unknown  in  the  struggle  !— but 
it  treats  you  as  you  merit  in  the  main.     If  you  serve  it, 
it  is  not  unthankful ;  if  you  please  it,  it  is  pleased ;  if  you 
cringe  to  it,  it  detects  you,  and  scorns  you  if  you  are  mean ; 
it  returns  your  cheerfulness  with  its  good  humour  ;  it  deals 
not  ungenerously  with  your  weaknesses  ;  it  recognizes  most 
kindly  your  merits  ;  it  gives  you  a  fair  place  and  fair  play 
To  any  one  of  those  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken  was  it 
in  the  main  ungrateful  ?    A  king  might  refuse  Goldsmith 
a  pension,  as  a  publisher  might  keep  his  masterpiece  and 
the  delight  of  all  the  world  in  his  desk  for  two  years  ;  but 
it  was  mistake,  and  not  ill  will.     Noble  and  illustrious 
names  of  Swift,  and  Pope,  and  Addison  !  dear  and  honoured 
memories  of  Goldsmith  and  Fielding  !  kind  friends,  teachers, 
benefactors  !    who  shall  say  that  our  country,  which  con- 
tinues to  bring  you  such  an  unceasing  tribute  of  applause, 
admiration,  love,  sympathy,  does  not  do  honour  to  the 
literary  calling  in  the  honour  which  it  bestows  upon  you ! 
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THE  (GEORGES 

A.  the  status  of  theso  bel  .ved  Munarrha  are  to  I.-  put  up  in  the 
Parliament  pala.«_w<^  havt-  l)«n  favoured  by  a  y.  una  ladv  (con- 
neoteU  w.th  the  Tourt)  with  ropier  of  the  inscription*  which  ,tre 
to  be  eni?ravtn  under  t}  e  imagis  of  those  Stars  of  Brunswick. 

OEOWJF    t— ST.Ui   OK   BRINSWICK 

H(    prt'ft;/i.'d  Kanuver  to  England, 
He  pr<  r,  rred  tut.  hideous  Mistresses  ' 
To  a  beautif  il  and  innocent  Wife. 
He  hated  Arts  and  de.spised  Literature  ; 
But  He  liked  train-oil  in  his  salads. 
And  gave  an  enliglitened  patronage  to  bad  oysters, 
•nd  he  hud  VValpole  as  a  Minister:       ' 
Consistent  in  liis  Reference  for  every  kind  of  f'ojr:  option. 

GEORGE   II 

In  most  things  I  did  as  my  father  had  don  «, 

I  was  false  to  my  wife  and  I  hated  my  son  : 

My  8|)ending  was  small  and  my  avarice  much, 

My  kingdom  was  English,  my  heart  was  High  Dutch  : 

At  Dettingeu  fight  I  was  known  n(.t  to  blench 

I  butchered  the  Scotch,  and  I  bearded  the  French  : 

I  neither  had  morals,  nor  manners,  nor  wit ; 

I  wasn't  much  missed  when  I  died  in  a  fit. 

Here  set  up  my  statue,  and  make  it  complete— 

Uith  Pitt  on  his  knees  at  my  dirty  old  feet. 

GEORGE   III 

Give  me  a  royal  niche — it  is  my  due, 
The  virtuousest  king  the  realm 'e'er  knew. 
I,  through  a  decent  reputable  life. 
Was  constant  to  plain  food  and  a  plain  wife. 
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Ireland  I  risked,  and  lost  America ; 
But  dined  on  legs  of  mutton  every  day. 

My  brain,  perhaps,  might  be  a  feeble  part ; 
But  yet  I  think  I  had  an  English  heart. 

When  all  the  kings  were  prostrate,  I  alone 
Stood  face  to  face  against  Napoleon ; 

Nor  ever  could  the  ruthless  Frenchman  forge 
A  fetter  for  Old  England  and  Old  George  : 

I  let  loose  flaming  Nelson  on  his  fleets  ; 
I  met  his  troops  with  Wellesley's  bayonets. 

Triumphant  waved  my  flag  on  land  and  sea : 
Where  was  the  king  in  Europe  like  tc  me  ? 

Monarchs  exiled  found  shelter  on  my  shores  ; 
My  bounty  rescued  kings  and  emperors. 

But  what  boots  victory  by  land  or  sea  ? 

What  boots  that  kings  found  refuge  at  my  knee  ? 

I  was  a  conqueror,  but  yet  not  proud  ; 
And  careless,  even  though  Napoleon  bow'd. 

The  rescued  kings  came  kiss  my  garments'  hem  : 
The  rescued  kings  I  never  heeded  them 

My  guns  roar'd  triumph,  but  I  never  heard  : 
All  England  thrilled  with  joy,  I  never  stirred. 

What  care  had  I  of  pomp,  or  fame,  or  power, — 
A  crazy  old  blind  man  in  Windsor  Tower  V 

GEOROIUS   ULTIMUS 

He  left  an  example  for  age  and  for  yoath 

To  avoid. 
He  never  acted  well  by  Man  or  Woman, 
And  was  as  false  to  his  Mistress  as  to  his  Wife. 

He  deserted  his  Friends  and  his  Principles. 
He  was  so  ignorant  tiiat  he  could  scarcely  Sixll ; 
But  he  had  some  Skill  in  Cutting  out  Coats. 
And  an  undeniable  Taste  for  Cookery, 
He  built  the  Palaces  of  Brighton  and  of  Buckinjiliain, 
And  fur  these  Qualities  and  Proofs  of  Ceniu.^. 
An  admiring  Aristocracy' 
Christened  him  the  '  First  Gentleman  in  EurojM- ". 
Friends,  respect  the  King  whose  Statue  is  lu  n , 
And  the  generous  Aristocracy  who  admired  liiin. 
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VERY    few   years    since,    I 
knew  familiarly  a  lady,  who 
had  been  asked  in  marriage 
by    Horace    VValpole,    who 
had    been    patted    on    the 
head    by   George    I.     This 
lady      had      knocked      at 
Johnson's  door  ;    had  been 
intimate     with     Fox,     the 
beautiful       Georgina       of 
Devonshire,  and  that  bril- 
liant  Whig   society  of   the 
reign  of  (Jeorge  Til  ;    had 
known     the     Duchess     of 
Queensberry.  the  patroness 
of     (Jay     and     Prior,     the 
admired   young   beauty   of 
the  Court  of  Queen  Anne. 
I  often  thought  as  I  took 
my  kind  old  friend's  hand. 
how  with  it   I  held  on  to 
_  the  old  society  of  wits  and 

---IL-  =^=—  men  of  the  « orld.     1  could 

travel  back  for  sevenscore 
wars  of  time— have  glimpses  of  Brunimcll,  Sclwvn.  ("licstcr- 
ffld  and  the  men  of  pleasure;  of  Walpole  and  Conuav  ; 
''f  Jolmson.  Reynolds.  Goldsmith  ;  of  North.  Chathnn. 
Afwtastle;  of  the  fair  maids  of  honour  of  Gorge  ITm 
^oiirt  :  of  the  German  retainers  of  George  Ts  ;  where 
•Addison  «as  secretary  of  state  ;  « heic  Dick  Steele  held 
J  place  :  whither  the  great  Marlborougii  came  with  his 
Hfry  spj.u^p  .    ^^.jj^^  p^j^^.   ^^j  g^^.j^    ^^^^j  Boliiigbroke  yet 

"\o(l  and  wrote.  Of  a  wcicty  so  vast,  busy,  brilliant,  it  is 
impossible  in  four  brief  chapters  to  give  a  complete  notion  ; 
•^"'f-Thc  initial  letter  is  from  an  old  Dutch  print  ..f  Horrcnhnuscn. 
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but  we  may  peep  hero  and  there  into  that  bygone  world 
of  the  Georges,  see  what  they  and  their  Courts  were  like: 
glance  at  the  people  round  about   them  ;    look  at  past 
manners,  fashions,  pleasures,  and  contrast  them  with  our 
own.     I  have  to  say  thus  much  by  way  of  preface,  because 
the  subject  of  these  lectures  has  been  misunderstood,  and 
I  have  been  taken  to  task  for  not  having  giv  n  grave 
historical  treatises,  which  it  nevr  was  my  intention  to 
attempt.     Not  about  battles,  about  politics,  about  states 
men  and  measures  of  state,  did  I  ever  think  to  lecture  you 
but  to  sketch  the  manners  and  life  of  the  old  world  ;  to 
amuse  for  a  few  hours  with  talk  about  the  old  socifty 
and,  with  the  result  of  many  a  day's  and  night's  pleasant 
reading,  to  try  and  wile  away  a  few  winter  evenings  for 
my  hearers. 

Among  the  German  princes  who  sat  under  Luthor  at 
Wittenberg,  was  Duke  Ernest  of  Celle,  whose  younger  son 
William  of  Liineburg,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  illustrious 
Hanoverian  house  at  present  reigning  in  Great  Britain. 
Duke  William  held  his  Court  at  Celle,  a  little  town  of  ter. 
thousand  people  that  lies  on  the  railway  line  between 
Hamburg  and  Hanover,  in  the  midst  of  great  plains  of 
sand,  upon  the  river  Aller.  Wlien  Duke  William  had  it 
it  was  a  very  humble  wood  built  place,  with  a  great  briok 
church,  which  he  sedulously  frequented,  and  in  wliich  Ik 
and  others  of  his  house  lie  buried.  He  was  a  very  religious 
lord,  and  called  William  the  Pious  by  his  small  circle  of 
subjects,  over  whom  he  ruled  till  fate  deprived  h.im  both 
of  sight  and  reason.  Sometimes,  in  his  latter  days,  the 
good  duke  had  glimpses  of  mental  light,  when  he  wcmld 
bid  his  musicians  play  the  psalm-tunes  which  lie  loved. 
One  thinks  of  a  descendant  of  his,  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  blind,  old.  and  lost  of  wits,  singing  Handel  in 
Windsor  T<nver. 

William  the  Piuus  had  fifteen  children,  eight  daughters 
At  :  i  ven  sons.  who.  as  tlu  projx^rty  left  among  tlicm  na> 
.  ,  •!  drew  lots  to  determine  which  one  of  them  should 
^r^i'.  r\iid  continue  the  stout  race  of  the  Guelphs.  TIk' 
-.1  on  Duke  George,  the  sixth  brother.  The  other; 
Ti  lained  single,  or  contracted  left-handed  marriag<s  afttr 
the  princely  fashion  of  those  days.  It  is  a  queer  jiirture- 
that  of  the  old  prince  dying  in  his  Httle  wood-buih  ( apital 
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and  his  seven  sons  tossing  up  which  should  inherit  and 
transmit  the  crown  of  Brentford.  Duke  George  the  lucky 
prizeman  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  during  which  he 
visited  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  the  year 
1617,  came  baek  and  settled  at  Zell,  with  a  wife  out  of 
Darmstadt.  His  remaining  brothers  all  kept  their  house 
at  Zell  for  economy's  sake.  And  presently,  in  due  course, 
they  all  died— all  the  honest  dukes  ;  Ernest,  and  Christian 
and  Augustus,  and  Magnus,  and  George,  and  John— and 
they  are  buried  in  the  brick  church  of  Brentford  yonder 
by  the  sandy  banks  of  the  AUer.  ' 

Dr.  Vehse  giyes  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  way  of  life 
of  our  dukes  in  Zell.     '  When  the  trumpeter  on  the  tower 
has  blown,    Duke  Christian  orders— viz.  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  four  in  the  evening,  every  one  must  be 
present  at  meals,  and  those  who  are  not  miist  go  without 
None  of  the  servants,  unless  it  be  a  knave  who  has  beeii 
ordered  to  ride  out,  shall  eat  or  drink  in  the  kitchen  or 
cellar ;    or,  without  special  leave,  fodder  his  horses  at  the 
prince's  cost.     When  the  meal  is  served  in  the  Court -room 
a  page  shall  go  round  and   bid  every  one  be  quiet  and 
orderly,  forbidding  all   cursing,   sweating,    and  rudeness- 
all  throwing  about  of  bread,  bones,  or  roa.st,  or  pocketing 
of  the  same.     Every  morning,  at  seven,  the  squires  shall 
have  their  morning  soup,  along  with  which,  and  dinner 
they  ^  hall  be  .served  with  their  undcr-drink— every  morning' 
except  Friday  morning,   when  there  was  sermon,  and  n<i 
drink.     Every  evening  they  shall  have  their  beer,  and  at 
niffht  their  sleep-drink.     The   butler  is  ef^pecially  warneii 
not  to  allow  noble  or  simple  to  go  into  the  cenar  :    wine 
A\a\\  only  be  served  at  the  prince's  or  councillor's  table  ■ 
and   every   Monday,   the   honest  old    Duke   Christian   or- 
(iaiiis  the  accounts  shall  be  ready,  and  the  expenses  in  the 
kit<hen.  the  wine  and  beer  cellar,'  the  bakehouse  and  stable 
made  out. 

Duke  George,  the  marryir.g  duke,  did  not  stop  at  home 
to  partake  of  the  bet»r  and  wine,  and  the  sermons.  He 
vvent  about  fighting  wherever  there  was  proHt  t.  !,e  had. 
He  served  as  general  in  the  army  of  the  einle  ,t  Lower 
Saxony,  the  Protestant  army  :  then  h.-  went  ov  r  to  the 
•  mp'iof.  and  fought  in  his  armies  m  Germariv  and  ftajv  ; 
and  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  appeared  in  (iern.  't\] 
'•eorge  took  service  as  a  Swedish  general,  and  seized  the 
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Abbey  of  Hildesheim,  as  his  share  of  the  plunder.  Htie, 
in  tlie  year  1641,  Duke  George  died,  leaving  four  soas 
behind  him,  from  the  youngest  of  whom  descend  our 
royal  Georges. 

Under  tliese  children  of  Duke  George,  the  old  (hkI 
fearing,  simple  ways  of  Zell  appear  to  have  gone  out  of 
mode.  The  second  brother  was  constantly  visiting  Venice. 
and  leading  a  jolly,  wicked  life  there.  It  was  the  most 
jovial  of  all  places  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  military  men,  after  a  campaign,  rushed  thither,  as  tlu- 
warriors  of  the  AlUes  rushed  to  Paris  in  1814,  to  ganibk-, 
and  rejoice,  and  partake  of  all  ti)rts  of  godless  deliglitv 
This  prince,  then,  loving  Venice  and  its  pleasures,  brouglii 
Italian  singers  and  dancers  back  vith  him  to  quiet  old 
Zell ;  and,  worse  still,  demeaned  himself  by  marryiiij; 
a  French  lady  of  birth  quite  inferior  to  his  own — Elcuuur 
d'Olbreuse,  from  whom  our  queen  is  descended.  Eleanor 
had  a  pretty  daughter,  who  inherited  a  great  fortune,  wlii( h 
inflamed  her  cousin,  George  Louis  of  Hanover,  with  a  desire 
to  marry  her  ;  and  so,  with  her  beauty  and  her  riches,  she 
came  to  a  sad  end. 

It  is  too  long  to  tell  how  the  four  sons  of  Duke  George 
divided  his  territories  amongst  them,  and  how,  finally, 
they  came  into  possession  of  the  son  of  the  youngest  of 
the  four.  In  this  generation  the  Protestant  faith  was  very 
nearly  extinguished  in  the  family  :  and  then  where  shoM 
we  in  England  have  gone  for  a  king  ?  The  third  brotlur 
also  to<:)k  delight  in  Italy,  wiiere  the  priests  converted  him 
and  his  Protestant  ciiaplain  too.  Mass  was  said  in  Hanover 
once  more  ;  and  Italian  soprani  piped  their  Latin  rhymes 
in  place  of  the  hymns  which  William  the  Pious  and  Dr. 
Luther  sang.  Louis  XIV  gave  this  and  other  coJiverts 
a  splendid  pension.  Crowds  of  Frenchmen  and  brilliant 
French  fashions  came  into  his  Court.  It  is  incalculable 
how  mu^i:  that  royal  bigwig  cost  Germany.  Every  i)riiiee 
imitated  the  French  king,  and  had  his  Versailles,  lii> 
Wilhelmshohe  or  Ludwigslust  ;  liis  tourt  and  its  si)l('n- 
dours  ;  his  gardens  laid  out  with  statues  ;  his  fountain^ 
and  waterworks,  and  Tritons  ;  his  actors,  and  dainers, 
and  singers,  and  fiddlci>> ;  his  harem,  uith  its  inhai)itants 
his  diamonds  and  duckies  for  lliese  latter  ;  his  enonnoub 
festivities,  his  gaming-tables,  tournaments,  mas(iu(iafte>, 
and  banquets  lasting  a  week  long,  for  which  the  pcoplf 
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paid  with  their  money,  when  the  poor  wretehe.s  Ijad  it  ; 
with  their  bodies  and  very  blotxi  when  they  had  none  ; 
bt-iii^;  sold  in  thousands  by  iheir  lords  and  inasters,  who 
^aiiy  dealt  in  soldiers,  staked  u  i-.-f/inient  upon  tix-  red  at 
the  gambling-table  ;  swapped  a  ba  ;;lion  against  a  daiuing- 
giil's  diamond  necklace  ;  and,  as  it  .vcic.  ))ocket«'d  their 
pt'itple. 

As  one    views  Euro|)c,  through  conteiapotary  books  of 
travel  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  tl  "•  land  <  aiHs 
is  awful — wretched  wastes,  beggarly  and  i*)liii>(>er' <i  :    Jialf- 
bmiied  cottages  and  trembling  jvasants  gatlieiif;ij  pitctru-i 
harvests  ;    gangs   of   such   liaiiiping  along   with    bavoiiets 
Miind  them,  and  corporals  with  canes  and    cat^  « i'-nine 
ta^ls  to  Hog  them  to  barracks.     By  these  jiAsses  my  iuid's 
gilt  curi'iage   floundering   through   the  ruts,  us   he  svcars 
at  the  postilions,  and  toils  oa  to  the  Rcsidenv.     Hard  by, 
but  away  from  the  noise  and  brawling  of  the  liti/.cns  and 
ijuyers,  is  Wilhelmslust  or  Ludw  igsrulu ,  oi-  Monbijou.  or 
Versailles — it   scarcely    matters   which — near   to   tiie   city, 
>liut  out  by  woods  from  the  beggared  country,  tiie  eiu^V- 
mous,  hideous,  gilded,  monstrous  marble  jialace.  where  the 
Itrince  is,  and  the  Court,  and  the  trim  gardens,  and  hug<- 
fountains,  and  the  forest  where  the  ragged  iH-a^unts  are 
beating  the  game  in  (it  is  death  to  them  to  touch  a  feather)  ; 
and  the  jolly  hunt  sweeps  by  with  its  uniform  of  crimson 
and  gold  ;    and  the  prince  gallops  ahead  puffing  lu>  royal 
horn  :    and  his  lords  and  mistresses  ride  after  him  ;    and 
the  stag  is  pulled  down  ;    and  the  grand  hunl.Ninan  givis 
the  knife  in  the  midst  of  a  chorus  of  bugles  ;   ami   ti.   time 
the  Court  go  home  to  dinner  ;    and  ou>'  noble  traveller,  it 
may  be  the  Baron  of  Polhutz,  or  the  Count  de  Konigs- 
niarck,   or   the   excellent   Chevaher   dc   iSeiugalt.   sees   liie 
l)r()cession  gleaming  through  the  trim  avenues  of  ■  !i*'  wood, 
and  hastens  to  the  inn,  and  senos  his  noble  nam^    to  the 
marshal  of  the  Cx)urt.     Then  our  imhlcman  airays  himself 
m  green  and  gold,  or  pink  and  silver,  in  the  richest  i'aris 
mode,  and  is  introdui'  d  by  tlu-  chamberlain,  and  makes 
.his  l)uw  to  the  jolly  prince,  and  the  gnu  ious  princ<sa  ;    and 
1^  presented  to  the  c  hicf  lords  and  ladi<-s,  and  tlicn  comes 
-upi ;  r  jiud  ca  bank  at  faro,  where  he  loses  or  wins  a  thousand 
iii^'(  ts  by  davliaht.     If   il   is  a  Germ^ii   Court,   v<>u  may 
idd  fu)t  a  little  drunkenness  to  this  ])icture  of  high  life  ; 
but  (.ienuan,  or  French,  or  Spanish,  if  y(m  can  see  out  of 
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your  pala<  ('-A»indow8  beyond  the  trim-cut  forest  vistas. 
misery  is  lying  outside  ;  hunger  is  stalking  about  the  bare 
villages,  listlessly  following  precarious  husbandry  ;  j)lougli. 
ing  st(<tiy  fields  with  starved  t  attle  ;  or  fearfully  taking  in 
scanty  harvests.  Augustus  is  fat  and  jolly  on  his  throne; 
he  can  knock  down  an  ox,  and  eat  one  almost ;  his  mistress 
Aun?ra  von  Konigsmarck  is  the  loveliest,  the  wittiest 
creatine  ;  his  diamonds  are  the  biggest  and  most  brilliant 
in  the  world,  and  his  feasts  as  splendid  as  those  of  Versailles. 
As  for  Ixiuis  the  Great,  he  is  more  than  mortal.  Lift  up 
your  glances  respectfully,  and  mark  him  eyeing  Madame 
de  Fontanges  or  Madame  de  Montespan  from  under  his 
sublime  periwig,  as  he  passes  through  the  great  gallery 
where  Villars  and  Vendome,  and  Berwick,  and  Bossuet, 
and  Massillon  are  waiting.  Can  Court  be  more  splendid: 
nobles  and  knights  more  gallant  and  superb  ;  ladies  more 
lovely  ?  A  grander  monarch,  or  a  more  miserable  starved 
wretch  than  the  peasant  his  subject,  you  cannot  look  on. 
Let  us  bear  both  these  types  in  mind,  if  we  wish  to  estimate 
the  old  society  properly.  Remember  the  glory  and  the 
chivalry  ?  Yes  !  Remember  the  grace  and  beauty,  the 
splendour  and  lofty  politeness  ;  the  gallant  courtesy  of 
Fontenoy,  wliere  the  French  line  bids  the  gentlemen  of 
the  English  guard  to  fire  first ;  the  noble  constancy  of  the 
old  king  and  Villars  his  general,  who  fits  out  the  la.st  army 
with  the  last  crown-piece  from  the  treasury,  and  goes  to 
meet  the  enemy  and  die  or  conquer  for  France  at  JJeiiain 
But  round  all  that  royal  splendour  lies  a  nation  enslaved 
and  ruined  :  there  are  people  robbed  of  their  rights- 
communities  laid  waste — faith,  justice,  commerce  trampled 
upon,  and  wellnigh  dt.stroyed — nay,  in  tlie  very  centre  of 
royalty  itself,  what  horrible  stains  and  meanness,  crime  and 
shame  !  It  is  but  to  >v  silly  harlot  that  some  of  the  noblest 
gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  proudest  women  in  the  world. 
are  bowing  down  ;  it  is  the  price  of  a  miserable  province 
that  the  !:ing  ties  in  diamonds  round  his  mistress's  white 
neck.  In  the  fir^t  half  of  the  last  centuiy,  I  say,  this  is 
going  on  all  F  :r  ipe  over.  Saxony  is  a  waste  as  well  as 
Picardy  or  Ai  t'  ;»  ;  and  Versailles  is  only  larger  and  not 
worse  than  Herrenhausen. 

It  was  the  first  Elector  of  Hanover  who  ni.ade  tlie 
fortunate  match  which  bestowed  the  race  of  Hanoverian 
Sovereigns   upon   us   Britons.     Nine  years  after  Charles 
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Stuart  lost  his  head,  his  niece  Sophia,  one  of  many  children 
of  another  luckless  dethroned  sovereign,  the  Elector 
Palatine  married  Ernest  Augustus  of  Brunswick,  and 
bnmght  the  reversion  to  the  crown  of  the  three  kingdoms 
m  her  scanty  trousseau.  One  of  the  handsomest,  the  must 
rlioerful  sensible,  shrewd,  accomplished  of  women  was 
^oplua.i  daughter  of  poor  Frederick,  the  winter  king  of 


Bohemia.  The  other  daughters  of  lovely,  unhappy  Eliza- 
)tth  Stuart  went  off  into  the  Catholic  Church  ;  tliis  one, 
uckily  for  her  family,  remained,  I  cannot  say  faithful  to 
tiie  Reformed  Religion,  but  at  least  she  adopted  no  other. 
An  agent  of  the  French  king's,  Gourville,  a  convert  himself, 
Jtrove  to  bring  her  and  her  husband  to  a  sense  of  the 
truth ;  and  tells  us  that  he  one  day  asked  madame  the 
uuchess  of  Hanover,  of  what  religion  her  daughter  was, 
tiien  a  pretty  girl  of  thirteen  years  old.  The  duchess 
ftpned  that  the  princess  tvas  of  no  religion  oh  yet.     TIun' 

The  above  portraits  are  from  contemporary  prints  of  this  princess, 
i^tore  her  marriage,  and  in  her  oW  age. 
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were  waiting  to  know  of  what  religion  her  husband  would 
be,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  before  instructing  her  !  And 
the  Duke  of  Hanover  having  heard  all  Gourville's  propoMl, 
said  that  a  change  would  be  advantageous  to  his  house, 
but  that  he  himself  was  too  old  to  change. 

This  shrewd  woman  had  such  keen  eyes  that  she  knew 
how  to  shut  them  upon  occasion,  and  was  blind  to  many 
faults  \\hich  it  appeared  that  her  husband  the  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg  and  Duke  of  Hanover  committed.  He  loved  to 
take  his  pleasure  like  other  sovereigns — was  a  merry 
prince,  fond  of  dinner  and  the  bottle  ;  hked  to  go  to  Italy, 
as  his  brothers  had  done  before  him  ;  and  w  t-  read  how  he 
jovially  sold  6,700  of  his  Hanoverians  to  the  seigniory  of 
Venice.  They  went  bravely  off  to  the  Morea,  under 
com^mand  of  Ernest's  son,  Prince  Max,  and  only  1,400  of 
them  ever  came  home  again.  The  German  princes  sold 
a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  stock.  You  may  remember 
how  George  III'^  Government  purchased  Hessians,  and 
the  use  we  made  of  them  during  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  ducats  Duke  Ernest  got  for  his  soldiers  he  spent  in 
a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  entertainments.  Nevertheless^, 
the  jovial  prince  was  economical,  and  kept  a  steady  eye 
upon  his  own  interests.  He  achieved  the  electoral  dignity 
for  himself  :  he  married  his  eldest  son  George  to  his  beautiful 
cousin  of  Zell ;  and  sending  his  sons  out  in  command  of 
armies  to  fight — now  on  this  side,  now  on  that — he  lived  on. 
taking  his  pleasure,  and  scheming  his  schemes,  a  merry, 
wise  prince  enough,  not,  I  fear,  a  moral  prince,  of  which 
kind  we  shall  have  but  very  few  specimens  in  the  course 
of  these  lectures. 

Ernest  Augustus  had  seven  children  in  all,  some  of 
whom  were  scapegraces,  and  rebelled  against  the  parental 
system  of  primogeniture  and  non-division  of  property  which 
the  Elector  ordained.  'Gustchen,'  the  Electress  wTites  about 
her  second  son  : — '  Poor  Gus  is  thrust  out,  and  his  father 
will  give  him  no  more  keep.  I  laugh  in  the  day,  and  crv 
all  night  about  it ;  for  I  am  a  fool  with  my  children.' 
Three  of  the  six  died  fighting  against  Turks,  Tartars, 
Frenchmen.  One  of  them  conspired,  revolted,  fled  to| 
Rome,  leaving  an  agent  behind  him,  whose  head  was  taken 
off.  The  daughter,  of  whose  early  education  we  have| 
made  mention,  was  married  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  so  her  religion  settled  finally  on  the  Protestant  side. 
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A  niece  of  the  Electress  Sophia— who  had  been  made  to 
change  her  rehgion,  and  marry  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother 
of  the  French  king;   a  woman  wliose  honest   heart  N\as 
f^^-ff^llthhev  friends  and  dear  old  Deutschland.  though 
her  fathttle  body  was  confined  at  Paris  or  JNfarly,  or  Versailles 
-lias  lett  us,  m  her  enormous  correspondence  (part  of  wliich 
has  been  printed  in  German  and  French),  recollections  of 
the  Electress,  and  of  George  her  son.     Elizabeth  Charlotte 
was  at   Osnaburg   when   George   was   born   (1660)      She 
narrowly  escaped  a  whipping  for  being  in  the  way  on  that 
auspicious  day.     She  seems  not  to  have  liked  httle  Georce 
nor  George  grown  up  ;  and  represents  liim  as  odiously  hard' 
cold,  and  SI  ent.     Silent  he  may  have  been  :    not  a  iollv 
prince  like  his  father  before  him,  but  a  prudent,  quiet, 
selhsh  potentate,  going  his  own  way,  managing  his  own 
attairs,  and  understanding  his  own  interests  remarkably  well 
In  his  father's  lifetime,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Hanover 
forces  of  8,000  or  10,000  men,  George  served  the  Emperor 
on  the  Danube  against  Turks,  at  the  siege  of  Vienna    in 
Italy    and   on   the   Rhine.     When   he  succeeded   to   the 
Electorate,  he  handled  its  affairs  with  great  prudence  and 
dexterity.     He   was   very   much   hked   by   his  people   of 
Hanover.     He  did  not  show  his  feehngs  much,  but  he  cried 
heartily  on  leaving  them  ;    as  they  used  for  joy  when  he 
came  back.     He  showed  an  uncommon  prudence  and  cool- 
ness of  behaviour  when  he  came  into  his  kingdom  ;  exhibit- 
ing no  elation  ;  reasonably  doubtful  whether  he  should  not 
be  turned  out  some  day  ;    looking  upon  himself  only  as 
a  lodger,  and  making  the  most  of  his  brief  tenure  of  St 
James  s  and  Hampton  Court ;   plundering,  it  is  true,  some- 
what, and  dividing  amongst  his  German  followers  ;    but 
what  could  be  expected  of  a  sovereign  who  at  home  could 
sell  Ins  subjects  at  so  many  ducats  per  head,  and  made 
no  scruple  in  so  disposing  of  them  ?     I  fancy  a  considerable 
stjrew-dness,  prudence,  and  even  moderation  in  his  ways 
ihe  German  Protestant  was  a  ciieaper,  and  better    and 
kinder  king  than  the  Catholic  Stuart  in  whose  chair  he 
kerrU    ^°  ^*'  ^^^^^  ^^  England,  that  he  let  England  govern 

Having  these  lectures  in  view  I  made  it  my  business  to 
visit  that  ugly  cradle  in  which  our  Georges  were  nursed, 
uie  old  town  of  Hanover  must  look  still  pretty  much  as 
m  the  tune  when  George  Louis  left  it.    The  gardens  and 
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pavilions  of  Herrenhausen  are  scarce  changed  since  the  day 
wlien  the  stout  old  Electress  Sophia  fell  down  in  her  last 
walk  there,  preceding  but  by  a  few  weeks  to  the  tomb 
James  II's  daughter,  whose  death  made  way  for  tii- 
Brunswick  Stuarts  in  England. 

The  two  first  royal  Georges,  and  their  father,  Lrnest 
Augustus,  had  quite  royal  notions  regarding  marriage  ;  and 
Louis  XIV  and  Charles  II  scarce  distinguished  themselve> 
more  at  Versailles  or  St.  James's,  than  these  German  sultan> 
in  their  little  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Leine.  You  may  see 
at  Herrenhausen  the  very  rustic  theatre  in  which  the  Platens 
danced  and  performed  masques,  and  sang  before  the  Elector 
and  his  sons.  There  are  the  very  fauns  and  dryads  of 
stone  still  glimmering  through  the  branches,  still  gnnning 
and  piping  their  ditties  of  no  tone,  as  in  the  days  when 
painted  nymphs  hung  garlands  round  them;  appeared 
under  their  leafy  arcades  with  gilt  crooks,  guidmg  ranb 
witii  gilt  horns  ;  descended  from  '  machines  '  in  the  guM 
ot  Diana  or  Minerva  ;  and  deUvered  immense  allegorical 
compliments  to  the  princes  returned  home  from  the  cam 

That  was  a  curious  state  of  morals  and  politics  in  Europe 
a  queer  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  the  monarchical 
principle.  FeudaUsm  was  beaten  down.  The  nobility,  iii 
its  quarrels  with  the  crown,  had  pretty  well  succumbed. 
and  the  monarch  was  all  in  all.  He  became  almost  divine 
the  proudest  and  most  ancient  gentry  of  the  land  did 
menial  service  for  him.  Who  should  carry  Louis  Xl\  > 
candle  when  he  went  to  bed  ?  What  prince  of  the  blood 
should  hold  the  king's  shirt  when  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
changed  that  garment  ?— the  French  memoirs  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  are  full  of  such  details  and  squabbles.  The 
tradition  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Europe.  Any  of  you  wliu 
^\  ere  present,  as  myriads  were,  at  that  splendid  pageant 
the  opening  of  our  Crystal  Palace  in  London,  must  ha^ 
seen  two  noble  lords,  great  officers  of  the  household,  with 
ancient  pedigrees,  with  embroidered  coats,  and  stars  on  their 
breasts  and  wands  in  their  hands,  walking  backwards  for  | 
near  the  rpace  of  a  mile,  while  the  royal  procession  made 
its  progress.  Shall  we  wonder— shall  we  be  angry— shaU 
we  laugh  at  these  old-vs-orld  ceremonies  ?  View  them  ^' 
you  will,  according  to  your  mood  ;  and  with  scorn  or  wit.: 
respect,  or  with  ang^r  and  sorrow,  as  your  temper  leads  you. 
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Up  goes  Gesler's  hat  upon  the  pole.  Sa^'^te  that  symbol 
of  sovereignty  with  heartfelt  awe  ;  or  w;  .  a  sulky 'sJirug 
of  acquiescence,  or  with  a  grinning  obeisance  ;  or  witli 
a  stout  rebellious  No — clap  your  own  beaver  down  on  your 
pate,  and  refuse  to  doff  it,  to  that  spangled  velvet  "^ and 
daunting  feather.  I  make  no  comment  upon  the  spectators' 
beliaviour  ;  all  I  say  is,  that  Gesler's  cap  is  still  up  in  the 
market-place  of  Europe,  and  not  a  few  folks  are  still  kneel- 
ing  to  it. 

Put  clumsy.  High  Dutch  statues  in  place  of  the  marbles 
of  Versailles  :  fancy  Herrenhausen  waterworks  in  place  of 
those  of  Marly  :  spread  the  tables  with  Schweinskopf , 
Specksuppe,  Leberkuchen,  and  the  like  delicacies,  in  place 
of  the  French  cuisine  ;  and  fancy  Frau  von  Kielmansegge 
dancing  with  Count  Kammerjunker  Quirini,  or  singing 
French  songs  with  the  most  awful  German  accent :  imagine 
a  coarse  Versailles,  and  we  have  a  Hanover  before  us. 

I  am  now  got  into  the  region  of  beauty,'  writes  Mary 
Wortley,  from  Hanover  in  1716;  'all  the  women  have 
literally  rosy  cheeks,  snowy  foreheads  and  necks,  jet  eye- 
brows, to  which  may  generally  be  added  coal-black  hair. 
These  perfections  never  leave  them  to  the  day  of  their 
death,  and  have  a  very  fine  effect  by  candlelight ;  but 
I  could  wish  they  were  handsome  with  a  little  variety. 
They  resemble  one  another  as  Mrs.  Salmon's  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  and  are  in  as  much  danger  of  melting  away  by  too 
nearly  approaching  the  fire.'  The  sly  Mary  Wortley  saw 
this  painted  seragUo  of  the  first  George  at  Hanover,  the 
year  after  his  accession  to  the  British  throne.  There  were 
iireat  doings  and  feasts  there.  Here  Lady  Mary  saw 
George  II  too.  '  I  can  tell  you,  without  flattery  or  partiality,' 
she  says,  '  that  our  young  prince  has  all  the  accomplish- 
ments that  it  is  possible  to  have  at  his  age,  with  an  air 
of  sprightliness  and  understanding,  and  a  som^ething  so  very 
engaging  in  his  behaviour  that  needs  not  the  advantage 
of  his  rank  to  appear  charming.'  I  find  elsewhere  similar 
panegyrics  upon  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  George  Us 
son  ;  and  upon  George  III,  of  course,  and  upon  George  IV 
in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was  the  rule  to  be  dazzled  by 
princes,  and  people's  eyes  winked  quite  honestly  at  that 
royal  radiance. 

The  Electoral  Court  of  Hanover  was  numerous— pretty 
flell  paid,  as  times  went ;  above  all,  paid  with  a  regularity 
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uhich  few  other  European  Courts  could  boast  of.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  amused  to  know  how  the  Electoral  Court  \va> 
composed.  There  were  the  princes  of  the  house  in  the  first 
class  ;  in  the  second,  the  single  field-marshal  of  the  army 
(the  contingent  was  18,000,  Pollnitz  says,  md  the  Elector 
had  other  14,000  troops  in  his  payV  Then  follow,  in  due 
order,  the  authorities  civil  and  rr.'Ai  ary,  the  working  privv 
councillors,  the  generals  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  tlie 
third  class  ;  the  high  chamberlain,  high  marshals  of  the 
Court.,  high  masters  of  the  horse,  the  major-generals  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  in  the  fourth  class ;  dov/n  to  the 
majors,  the  Hof  junkers  or  pages,  the  secretaries  or  assessors, 
of  the  tenth  class,  of  whom  all  M'ere  noble. 

We  find  the  master  of  the  horse  had  1,090  thalers  of  pay; 
the  high  chamberlain,  2,000 — a  thaler  being  aboi't  three 
shillings  of  our  money.  There  were  two  chamb*>  .ns,  and 
one  for  the  princess  ;  five  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  and 
five  gentlemen  ushers  ;  eleven  pages  and  personages  to 
educate  these  young  noblemen — such  as  a  governor,  a 
preceptor,  a  Fechtmeister,  or  fencing-master,  and  a  dancing 
ditto,  this  latter  T^ith  a  handsome  salary  of  400  thalers. 
There  were  three  body  and  Court  physic 'ans,  with  8C"  and 
500  thalers  ;  a  Court  barber,  600  thalers  ;  a  Court  organist ; 
two  Musikanten  ;  four  French  fiddlers  ;  twelve  trumpeters, 
and  a  bugler ;  so  that  there  was  plenty  of  music,  profane 
and  pious,  in  Hanover.  There  were  ten  chamber  waiters, 
and  twenty-four  lackeys  in  livery  witre-cC hotel,  and 

attendants  of  the  kitchen  ;  a  French  ^.ook  ;  a  body  cook ; 
ten  cooks  ;  six  cooks'  assistants  ;  two  Braten  masters,  or 
masters  of  the  roast — (one  fancies  enormous  spits  trrning 
slowly,  and  the  honest  masters  of  the  roast  beladling  the 
Iripping) ;  a  pastry  baker ;  a  pie  baker  ;  and  finally, 
three  scullions,  at  the  modest  remuneration  of  eleven 
tlialers.  In  the  sugar-chamber  thers  were  four  pastry- 
cooks (for  the  ladies,  no  doubt)  ;  seven  officers  in  the  \Wne 
and  beer  cellars  ;  four  bread  takers  ;  and  five  men  in  tlf 
plate-room.  There  were  600  horses  in  the  Serene  stables- 
no  less  than  twenty  teams  of  princely  carriage  horses. 
eight  to  a  team  ;  i^ixteen  coachmen  ;  fourteen  postilions : 
nineteen  ostlers  ;  :hii'teen  help.",  besides  smiths,  carriage- 
masters,  horse-doctors,  and  other  attendants  of  the  stable. 
The  female  attendants  were  not  so  numerous  :  I  grieve 
to  find  but  a  dozen  or  fourteen  of  them  about  the  Electoral 
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premises,  and  only  two  washerwomen  for  all  the  Court. 
These  functionaries  had  not  so  much  to  do  as  in  the  present 
age.  I  own  to  finding  a  p  ?asure  in  theoe  small-beer 
chronicles.  I  like  to  people  the  old  world,  vrith  its  every- 
day figures  and  inhabitants — not  so  much  with  heroes 
fighting  immense  battles  and  inspiring  repulsed  battalions 
to  engage  ;  or  statesmen  locked  up  in  darkling  cabinets 
and  meditating  ponderous  laws  or  dire  conspiracies — as 
with  people  occupied  with  their  every -day  work  or  pleasure  : 
my  lord  and  lady  hunting  in  the  forest,  or  dancing  in  the 
Court,  or  bowing  to  their  serene  highnesses  as  they  pass  in 
to  dinner ;  John  Cook  and  bis  procef«^ion  bringing  the 
meal  from  the  kitchen  ;  the  jolly  butlers  bearing  in  the 
flagons  from  the  cellar  ;  the  stout  coachman  driving  the 
ponderous  gilt  wagon,  \.ith  eight  cream-coloured  horses  in 
housings  of  scarlet  velvet  and  morocco  leather  ;  a  postilion 
on  the  leaders,  and  a  pair  or  a  half-dozen  of  running  footmen 
scudding  along  by  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  with  conical 
raps,  long  silver-headed  maces,  which  thej  poised  as  they 
wn,  and  splendid  jackets  iaced  all  over  with  silver  and  gold- 
I  fancy  the  citizens'  wives  and  their  daughters  looking  out 
from  the  balconies  ;  and  the  burghers  over  their  beer  and 
mumm,  rising  up,  cap  in  hand,  as  the  cavalcade  passes 
through  the  town  with  torchbearers,  trumpeters  blowing 
tlieir  lusty  cheeks  out,  and  squadrons  of  jack-booted  life- 
guardsmen,  girt  with  shining  cuirasse&,  and  bestriding 
tliundering  chargers,  escorting  his  highness's  coach  irom 
tianover  to  ilerrenhausen  ;  or  halting,  mayhap,  at  Madame 
Platen's  country  house  of  Monplaisir,  which  hes  half-way 
between  the  summer  palace  and  the  Residenz. 

In  the  good  old  times  of  which  I  am  treating,  whilst 
common  men  were  driven  off  by  herds,  and  sold  to  tight 
the  t-mperor's  enemies  on  the  Danube,  or  to  bayonet  King 
Louis's  troops  of  common  men  on  the  Rhine,  noblemen 
passed  from  Cou  *;  to  Court,  seeking  service  with  one  prince 
or  the  other,  and  naturally  taking  command  of  the  ignoble 
\uigar  of  soldiery  which  battled  and  died  almost  without 
hope  of  promotion.  Noble  adventurers  travelled  from 
Court  to  Court  in  search  of  employment  ;  not  merely  noble 
niak's,  but  noble  females  too  ;  and  if  these  latter  were 
beauties,  and  obtained  the  favouruole  notice  of  princes, 
they  stopped  in  the  Courts,  became  the  favourites  of  their 
serorie  or  royal  highnesses  ;    and  received  great  sums  ot 
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money  and  splendid  diamonds  ;  and  were  promoted  to  bt 
duchesses,  marchionesses,  and  the  like ;  and  did  not  fall 
much  in  public  esteem  for  the  manner  iu  which  they  won 
their  advancement.  In  this  way  Mdlle.  de  Querouailles, 
a  beautiful  French  lady,  came  to  London  on  a  spetial 
mission  of  Louis  XIV,  and  was  adopted  by  our  grateful 
country  and  sovereign,  and  figured  as  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth. In  this  way  1  lie  beautiful  Aurora  of  Konigsmarck 
travelling  about  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Augustus  oi 
Saxony,  and  became  the  mother  of  Marshal  Saxe,  who  gave 
us  a  beating  at  Fontenoy ;  and  in  this  manner  the  lovely 
sisters  Elizabeth  and  Melusina  of  Meissenbach  (who  had 
actually  been  driven  out  of  Paris,  whither  they  had  travelled 
on  a  like  errand,  by  the  wise  jealousy  of  the  female  favourite 
there  in  possession)  journeyed  to  Hanover,  and  became 
favou"ites  of  the  serene  house  there  reigning. 

That  beautiful  Aurora  von  Konigsmarck  and  her  brother 
are  wonderful  as  types  of  bygone  manners,  and  strange 
illustrations  of  the  morals  of  old  days.  The  Konigsmarcks 
were  descended  from  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Branden- 
burgh,  a  branch  of  which  passed  into  Sweden,  wh  it 
enriched  itself  and  produced  several  mighty  men  of  vaK  >•. 

The  founder  of  the  race  was  Hans  Christof,  a  fami  j- 

Trior  and  plunderer  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  One  of 
•  lens's  sons.  Otto,  appeared  as  ambassador  at  the  Court  ot 

juis  XIV,  and  had  to  make  a  Swedish  speech  at  lii:- 
rece]'  :on  before  the  Most  Christian  King.  Otto  was  a 
famous  dandy  and  warrior,  but  he  forgot  the  speetli,  and 
what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  Far  from  being  disconcerted, 
he  recited  a  portion  of  the  Swedish  Catechism  to  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  and  his  Court,  not  one  of  whom  under 
stood  his  lingo  with  the  exception  of  his  own  suite,  w  ho  had 
to  keep  their  gravity  as  best  they  might. 

Otto's  nephew,  Aurora's  elder  brother,  Cari  Johann  ot 
Konigsmarck,  a  favourite  of  Charles  II,  a  beauty,  a  dandy. 
a  warrior,  a  rascal  of  more  than  ordinary  mark,  escaped 
but  deserved  being  hanged  in  England,  for  the  murder  ( f 
Tom  Thynne  of  Longleat.  He  had  a  little  brother  in 
London  with  him  at  this  time, — as  great  a  beauty,  a- 
great  a  dandy,  as  great  a  villain  as  his  elder.  Tiir 
lad,  Philip  of  Konigsmarck,  also  was  implicated  in  tii'^ 
affair  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  pity  he  ever  brought  his  pretty 
neck   out  of  it.     He  went   over   to   Hanover,   and  vas 
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soon  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  H.  E.  Highness's 
dragoons.  In  early  life  he  had  been  page  in  the  Court  of 
Celle;  and  it  was  said  that  he  and  the  pretty  Princess 
Sophia  Dorothea,  who  by  this  time  was  married  to  her 
cousin  George  the  Electoral  prince,  had  been  in  love  with 
each  other  as  children.  Their  loves  were  now  to  be  renewed, 
not  innocently,  and  to  come  to  a  fearful  end. 

A  biography  of  the  wife  of  George  I,  by  Dr.  Doran,  has 
lately  appeared,  and  I  confess  I  am  astounded  at  the 
verdict  which  that  wxiter  has  delivered,  and  at  his  acquittal 
of  this  most  unfortunate  lady.  That  she  had  a  cold  selfish 
libertine  of  a  husband  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  that  the 
bad  husband  had  a  bad  wife  is  equally  clear.  She  was 
married  to  her  cousin  for  money  or  convenience,  as  all 
princesses  were  married.  She  was  most  beautiful,  lively, 
witty,  accomplished  :  his  brutality  outraged  her  :  his  silence 
and  coldness  chilled  her  :  his  cruelty  insulted  her.  No 
wonder  she  did  not  love  him.  How  could  love  be  a  part 
of  the  compact  in  such  a  marriage  as  that  ?  With  this 
unlucky  heart  to  dispose  of,  the  poor  ripature  bestowed  it 
on  Philip  of  Konigsmarck,  than  whom  a  greater  scamp 
does  not  walk  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  hundrea  and  eighty  years  after  the  fellow  was  thrust 
into  his  unknown  grave,  a  Swedish  professor  lights  u'wn 
a  box  of  letters  in  the  University  Library  at  Upsala,  written 
by  Philip  and  Dorothea  to  each  other,  and  telling  their 
miserable  story. 

Tlie  bewitching  Konigsmarck  had  conquered  two  female 
hearts  in  Hanover.  Besides  the  Electoral  prince's  lovely 
younjr  wife  Sophia  Dorothea,  Philip  had  inspired  a  paasion 
ma  iadeous  old  Court  lady,  the  Countess  of  Platen.  The 
princess  seems  to  have  pursued  him  with  the  fidelity  of 
many  years.  Heaps  of  letters  followed  liim  on  his  cam- 
paigns, and  were  answered  by  the  daring  dventurer.  The 
princess  wanted  to  fly  with  him  ;  to  quit  her  odious  husband 
at  any  rate.  She  besought  her  parents  to  receive  her 
back  ;  had  a  notion  of  taking  refuge  in  France  and  going 
over  to  the  Catholic  religion  ;  had  absolutely  packed  her 
jewels  for  flight,  and  very  likely  arranged  its  details  with 
her  lover,  in  that  last  long  night's  interview,  after  which 

JI'.P  9^  Konigsmarck  was  seen  no  more. 

Konigsmarck,  inflamed  with  drink— there  is  scarcely  any 
vice  of  which,  according  to  his  own  showing,  this  gentle- 
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man  was  not  a  practitioner — had  boasted  at  a  supper  at 
Dresden  of  his  intimacy  with  the  two  Hanov'Tian  ladii 
not  oaly  with  the  nrincess,  but  with  another  lady  powerful 
in  Hanover.  The  Jountess  Platen,  the  old  favourite  of  tlie 
Elector,  hated  the  young  Electoral  princess.  The  young 
lady  had  a  lively  wit,  and  constantly  made  fun  of  the  did 
one.  The  princess's  jokes  were  conveyed  to  the  old  Platen 
just  as  our  idle  words  are  carried  about  at  this  present  day  : 
and  so  they  both  hated  each  other. 

The  characters  in  the  tragedy,  of  which  the  curtain  was 
now  about  to  fall,  are  about  as  dark  a  set  as  eye  ever  restf  d 
on.  There  is  the  jolly  prince,  shrewd,  selfish,  scheminjr. 
loving  his  cups  and  his  ease  (I  think  his  good  humour  makes 
the  tragedy  but  darker) ;  his  princess,  who  speaks  little 
but  observes  all ;  his  old,  painted  Jezebel  of  a  mistress ; 
his  son,  the  Electoral  prince,  shrewd  too,  quiet,  selfish,  not 
ill-I'.umoured,  and  generally  silent,  except  when  goaded 
into  fury  by  the  intolerable  tongue  of  his  lovely  wife  ;  there 
is  poor  Sophia  Dorothea,  with  her  coquetry  and  her  wrongs, 
and  hei  passionate  attachment  to  her  scamp  of  a  lover,  and 
her  wild  imprudences,  and  her  mad  artifices,  and  her  insane 
fidelity,  and  her  furious  Jealousy  regarding  her  husband 
(f  Mgh  she  loathed  and  cheated  him),  and  her  prodigious 
fa  loods  ;  and  the  confidante,  of  course,  into  whose  hands 
the  letters  are  slipped  ;  and  there  is  Lothario,  finally,  than 
whom,  as  I  have  said,  one  can't  imagine  a  more  handsome, 
wicked,  worthless  reprobate. 

How^  that  perverse  fideUty  of  passion  pursues  the  villaii. ! 
How  madly  true  the  woman  is,  and  how  astiundingly  she 
lies  !  She  has  bewitched  two  or  three  persoiis  who  have 
taken  her  up,  and  they  won't  believe  in  her  wrong.  Like 
Mary  of  Scotland,  she  finds  adht  rents  ready  to  conspire  for 
her  even  in  history,  and  people  who  have  to  deal  with  her 
are  charmed,  and  fascinated,  and  bedevilled.  How  de- 
votedly jVIiss  Strickland  has  stood  by  Mary's  innocence! 
Are  there  not  score?  of  ladies  in  this  audience  who  persist 
in  it  too  ?  Innocent !  I  remember  as  a  boy  how  a  great 
party  persisted  in  declaring  Carohne  of  Brunswick  was 
a  martyred  angel.  So  was  Helen  of  Greece  innocent.  She 
never  ran  away  vsith  Paris,  the  dangerous  young  Trojan. 
Menelaus,  her  husband,  ill-used  her  ;  and  there  never  was 
any  siege  of  Troy  at  all.  So  was  Bluebeard's  wife  innocent. 
She  naver  peeped  into  the  closet  where  the  other  wives  were 
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with  tlioir  jc-b  o*  SI.  never  droppeil  the  key,  or  stained 
It  with  blood  ;  e  •  i.cr  orothers  wvro  cjuite  right  in  finishing 
Bhieboard,  the  cowartily  bruto  !  Yes.  Caroline  of  Brun- 
swick was  mnoeent  and  Madame  Laffarge  never  poisoned 
her  husband  ;  and  Mary  of  Scotland  never  blow  up  hers  • 
and  poor  Sophia  Dorothea  was  never  unfaithful  ;  and  Kve 
.wer  took  tiie  apple— it  was  a  cowardly  fabrication  (,f  the 
scrpi'nt  8. 

(Jporgo  Louis  has  been  held  up  to  execration  as  a  mur- 
dirous  Bluebeard,   whereas  the   Electoral  prince  had  no 
share  in  the  transaction  in  which  Philip  of  Koni(?c<niarck 
was  scufHcd  out  of  this  mortal  scene.     Tlie  prince  was 
absent  when  the  catastrophe  came.    The  princess  had  had 
a  hundretl    warmngs ;     mild    hints   from    her   hushai.d's 
parents  ;    grim  remonstrances  from  himself— but  took  no 
more  heed  of  this  advice  than  such  besotted  poor  wretches 
do.  On  the  night  of  Sun  lay,  the  1st  of  July,  1694,  Kiinigs. 
niarck  paid  a  long  visit  to  the  princess,  and  left  her  to  get 
ready  for  flight.     Her  husband  was  away  at  Berlin  ;    her 
carriages  and   horses   were  prepared  and   ready   for  the 
elopement.     Meanwhile,  the  spies  of  Countess  Platen  had 
brought  the     ews  to  their  mistress.     She  went  to  Krnest 
Augustus,  and  procured  from  the  Elector  an  order  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Swede.    On  the  way  by  wliich  he  was  to  come, 
four  guards  were  commissioned  to  take  him.    He  strove  to 
tut  his  way  through  the  four  men,  and  wounded  more  than 
"ue^of  them.     They  fell  upon  him  ;   cut  him  down  ;    and, 
as  he  was  lying  wounded  on  the  ground,  the  countess,  his 
enemy,  whcm  he  had  betrayed  and  insiiUe<l,  came  out  and 
belield  him  prostrate.     He  cursed  her  with  his  dying  lips, 
and  the  furious  woman  stamped  upon  1  s  mouti     /ith  lier 
heel.    He  was  dispatched  presently  ;    1       body  uurnt  the 
next  day  ;    and  all  traces  of  the  man  disappeared,     '''he 
{.'uards  who  killed  him  were  enjoined  silence  under  severe 
penalties.    The  princess  was  reported  to  be  ill  in  her  apart- 
ments, from    vhich  she  was  taken  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  being  ♦   en  eight-and-twenty  years  old,  and  consigned 
to  the  castle  of  Ahlden,  where  she  remainetl  a  prisoner  for 
no  loss  than   thirty-two  years.      A  separaiiou  had   beea 
pronounced  previously  between  her  and  her  husband.    She 
"as  called  henceforth  the  '  Prince-ss  of  Ahlden ',  and  her 
^^ilent  husband  no  more  uttered  her  name. 
Four  yeais  after  the  Konigsmarck  catastrophe,  Ernest 
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Augustus,  the  first  Elector  of  Hanover,  died,  and  George 
Louis,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.  Sixteen  years  he 
reigned  in  Hanover,  after  which  he  became,  as  we  know. 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  The  wicked  old  Countess  Platen  died  in  the 
1706.     She  had  lost  her  sight,  but  nevertheless  the 
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legend  says  that  she  constantly  saw  Konigsmarck's  ghost 
by  her  wicked  old  bed.    And  so  there  was  an  end  of  her. 

In  the  year  1700,  the  httle  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last 
of  poor  Queen  Anne's  children,  died,  and  the  folks  of 
Hanover  straightway  became  of  prodigious  importance  in 
England.  The  Electress  Sophia  was  declared  the  next  in 
succession  to  the  English  throne,  George  Louis  was  created 
Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  grand  deputations  were  sent  over 
from  our  country  to  Deutschland  ;  but  Queen  Anne,  who?ie 
weak  heart  hankered  after  her  relatives  at  St.  Germain^, 
never  could  be  got  to  allow  her  cousin,  the  Elector  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  to  come  and  pay  his  respects  to  her  Majesty, 
and  take  his  seat  in  her  House  of  Peers.  Had.  the  queen 
lasted  a  month  longer  ;  had  the  English  Tories  been  as  bold 
and  resolute  as  they  were  clever  and  crafty  ;  had  the  prince 
whom  the  nation  loved  and  pitied  been  equal  to  his  fortune, 
George  Louis  had  never  talked  German  in  St.  James's 
Chapel  Royal. 

When  the  crown  did  come  to  George  Louis  he  was  in  no 
hurry  about  putting  it  on.  He  waited  at  home  for  awhile ; 
took  an  affecting  farewell  of  his  dear  Hanover  and  Herreii- 
hausen  ;  and  set  out  in  the  most  leisurely  manner  to  ascend 
'  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ',  as  he  called  it  in  his  first 
speech  to  Parliament.  He  brought  ^^^th  him  a  compact  body 
of  Germans,  whose  society  he  loved,  and  whom  he  kept 
round  the  royal  person.  He  had  his  faithful  German 
chamberlains  ;  his  Germaa  secretaries  ;  his  negroes,  cap- 
tives of  his  btiw  and  spear  in  Turkish  wars  ;  his  two  uwly. 
elderly  German  favourites,  Mesdames  of  Kielmanseggc  and 
Schulenberg,  whom  he  created  respectively  Countess  of 
Darlington  and  Duchess  of  Kendal.  The  duchess  was  tall. 
and  lean  of  stature,  and  hence  was  irreverently  nicknamed 
the  Maypole.  The  countess  was  a  large-sized  noblewoman. 
and  this  elevated  personage  was  denominated  the  Elephant. 
Both  of  these  ladies  loved  Hanover  and  its  delights  ;  dunt: 
round  the  linden-trees  of  the  great  Herrenhausen  avenue. 
and  at  first  would  not  quit  the  place.    Schulenberg,  in  fact. 
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could  not  come  on  account  of  her  debts  ;  but  finding  the 
Maypole  would  not  come,  the  Elephant  packed  up  her 
trunk  and  slipped  out  of  Hanover  unwieldy  as  she  was. 
On  this  the  Maypole  straightway  put  herself  in  motion,  and 
followed  her  beloved  George  Louis.  One  seems  to  be 
speaking  of  Captain  Macheath,  and  Polly,  and  Lucy.  The 
king  we  had  selected  ;  the  courtiers  who  came  in  his  train  ; 
the  English  nobles  who  came  to  welcome  him,  and  on  many 
of  whom  the  shrewd  old  cynic  turned  his  back — I  protest 
it  is  a  wonderful  satirical  picture.  I  am  a  citizen  waiting 
at  Greenwich  pier,  say,  and  crying  hurrah  for  King  George  ; 
and  yet  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  countenance,  and  help 
laughing  at  the  enormous  absurdity  of  this  advent  ! 

Here  we  are,  all  on  our  knees.  Here  is  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  prostrating  himself  to  the  head  of  his  Church, 
with  Kielmansegge  and  Schulenberg  with  their  raddled 
cheeks  grinning  behind  the  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Here  is 
my  Lord  Duke  of  Marlborough  kneeling  too,  the  greatest 
warrior  of  all  times  ;  he  who  betrayed  King  William — 
betrayed  King  James  II— betrayed  Queen  Anne — betrayed 
England  to  the  French,  the  Elector  to  the  Pretender,  the 
Pretender  to  the  Elector  ;  and  here  are  my  Lords  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,  the  latter  of  whom  has  just  tripped  up 
the  heels  of  the  former  ;  and  if  a  month's  more  time  had 
been  allowed  him,  would  have  had  King  James  at  West- 
minster. The  great  Whig  gentlemen  made  their  bows  and 
congees  with  proper  decorum  and  ceremony  ;  but  yonder 
keen  old  schemer  knows  the  value  of  their  loyalty. 
'  Loyalty,'  he  must  think,  '  as  applied  to  me — it  is  absurd  ! 
There  are  fifty  nearer  heirs  to  the  throne  than  I  am.  I  am 
but  an  accident,  and  you  fine  W^hig  gentlemen  take  me  for 
your  own  sake,  not  for  mine.  You  Tories  hate  me  ;  you 
archbishop,  smirking  on  your  knees,  and  prating  about 
Heaven,  you  know  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  your  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  can't  understand  a  word  of  your  stupid 
sermons.  You,  my  Lords  BoHngbroke  and  Oxford — you 
know  you  were  conspiring  against  me  a  month  ago  ;  and 
you.  my  Lord  Duke  of  Marlborough — you  would  vsell  me  or 
any  man  else,  if  you  found  your  advantage  in  it.  Come, 
my  good  Melusina,  come,  my  honest  Sophia,  let  us  go  into 
luy  private  room,  and  have  some  oysters  and  some  Rhine 
wine,  and  some  pipes  afterwards  :  let  us  make  the  best 
of  our  situation ;   let  us  take  what  we  can  get,  and  leave 
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these  bawling,  brawling,  lying  English  to  shout,  and  fight, 
and  cheat,  in  their  own  way  ! ' 

If  Swift  had  not  been  committed  to  the  statesmen  of  the 
losing  side,  what  a  fine  satirical  picture  we  might  have  had 
of  that  general  sauve  qui  pent  amongst  the  Tory  party! 
How  mum  the  Tories  became  ;  how  the  House  of  Lords 
and  House  of  Commons  chopped  round  ;  and  how  deco- 
rously the  majorities  welcomed  King  George  ! 

Bolingbroke,   making  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  pointed  out  the  shame  of  peerage,  where  several 
lords  concurred  to  condemn  in  one  general  vote  all  that 
they  had  approved  in  former  Parliaments  by  many  particular 
resolutions.    And  so  their  conduct  was  shameful.    St.  John 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  but  the  worst  of  the  vote. 
Bad  times  were  come  for  him.     He  talked  philosophy,  and 
professed  innocence.     He   courted   retirement,   and   wa^ 
ready   to   meet   persecution ;     but,   hearing   that   honest 
Mat  Prior,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Paris,  was  about  to 
peach   regarding   the   past   transactions,   the   philosopher 
bolted,  and  took  that  magnificent  head  of  his  out  of  the 
ugly  reach  of  the  axe.    Oxford,  the  lazy  and  good-humoured, 
had  more  courage,  and  awaited  the  storm  at  home.     He 
and  Mat  Prior  both  had  lodgings  in  the  Tower,  and  both 
brought  their  heads  safe  out  of  that  dangerous  menagerie. 
When  Atterbury  was  carried  off  to  the  same  den  a  few  years 
afterwards,  and  it  was  asked,  what  next  should  be  done 
with  him  ?     '  Done  with  him  ?     Fling  him  to  the  lions." 
Cadogan  said,  Marlborough's  lieutenant.     But  the  British 
lion  of  those  days  did  not  care  much  for  drinking  the  blood 
of  peaceful  peers  and  poets,  or  crunching  the  bones  of 
bisliops.    Only  four  men  were  executed  in  London  for  the 
rebellion  of  1715  ;   and  twenty-two  in  Lancashire.    Above 
a  thousand  taken  in  arms,  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy. 
and  petitioned  to  be  transported  to  his  Majesty's  colonies 
in  America.    I  have  heard  that  their  descendants  took  the 
loyalist  side  in  the  disputes  which  arose  sixty  years  after. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  a  friend  of  ours,  worthy  Dicli 
Steele,  was  for  letting  off  the  rebels  with  their  lives. 

As  one  thinks  of  what  might  have  been,  how  amu.sint 
the  speculation  is  !  We  know  how  the  doomed  Scottish 
gentlemen  came  out  at  Lord  Mar's  summons,  mounted  the 
white  cockade,  that  has  been  a  flower  of  sad  poetrj-  ever 
since,  and  raUied  round  the  ill-omened  Stuart  standard  at 
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Braemar.    Mar,  with  8,000  men,  and  but  1,500  opposed  to 
him,  might  have  driven  the  enemy  over  tlie  Tweed    and 
taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  ;    but  that  the 
Pretender  s  duke  did  not  venture  to  move  when  the  day  was 
his  own      Edinburgh   Castle    might  have   been  in  King 
James  s  hands  ;   but  that  the  men  who  were  to  escalade  it 
stayed  to  drink  his  health  at  the  tavern,  and  arrived  two 
hours  too  late  at  the  rendezvous  under  the  castle  wall. 
There  was  sympathy  enough  in  the  town— the  projected 
attack  seems  to  have    been   known   diere— Lord   Mahon 
quotes  Sinclair's  account  of  a  gentleman  not  concerned 
who  told  Sinclair,  that  he  was  in  a  house  that  evening 
where  eighteen  of  them   were  drinking,  as  the  facetious 
landlady  said,  '  powdering  their  hair,'  for  the  attack  of  the 
castle.     Suppose   they  had  not  stopped  to  powder  their 
hair  ?    Edinburgh  Castle,  and  town,  and  all  Scotland  were 
King  James's.     The  north  of  England  rises,  and  marches 
over  Bamet   Heath   upon  London.     Wyndham  is  up  in 
boTiersetshire  ;   Packington  in  Worcestershire  ;  and  Vivian 
in  Cornwall.     The  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  his  hideous 
mistresses,  pack  up  the  plate,  and  perhaps  the  crown  jewels 
in  London,  and  are  off  via  Harwich  and  Helvoetsluys,  for 
dear  old  Deutschland.     The  king— God  save  him  !— lands 
at  Dover,  with  tumultuous  applause  ;  shouting  multitudes, 
roaring  cannon,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  weeping  tears  of 
joy,  and  all  the  bishops  kneeling  in  the  mud.     In  a  few 
years,  mass  is  said  in  St.  Paul's  ;    matins  and  vespers  are 
sung  in  York  Minster  ;   and  Dr.  Swift  is  turned  out  of  his 
stall  and  deanery  house  at  St.  Patrick's,  to  give  place  to 
Father  Dominic,  from  Salamanca.    All  these  changes  were 
possible  then,  and  once  thirty  years  afterwards— all  this  we 
might  have  had,  but  for  the  pulveris  exigui  jactu,  that  httle 
toss  of  powder  for  the  hair  which  the  Scotch  conspirators 
stopped  to  take  at  the  tavern. 

You  understand  the  distinction  I  would  draw  between 
history— of  which  I  do  not  aspire  to  be  an  expounder— 
and  manners  and  life  such  as  these  sketches  would  describe. 
The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  the  north  ;  its  story  is  before 
you  in  a  hundred  volumes,  in  none  more  fairly  than  in 
the  excellent  narrative  of  Lord  Mahon.  The  clans  are  up 
in  Scotland  ;  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale  and  Forster  are  in 
irma  in  Northumberiand— these  are  matters  of  history,  for 
which  you  are  referred  to  the  due  chroniclers.     The  Guards 
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are  set  to  watch  the  streets,  and  prevent  the  people  wearing 
wliite  roses.  I  read  presently  of  a  couple  of  soldiers  alinosr 
flogged  to  death  for  wearing  oak  boughs  in  their  hats  on 
the  29th  of  May — another  badge  of  the  leloved  Stuarts. 
It  is  with  these  we  have  to  do.  rather  than  the  marches 
and  battles  of  tlie  armies  to  which  the  poor  fellows  belonged 
— with  statesmen,  and  how  they  looked,  and  how  thev 
lived,  rather  than  with  measures  of  state,  which  beloiii: 
to  history  alone.  Fc"'  example,  at  the  close  of  the  old 
queen's  reign,  it  is  known  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  left 
the  kingdom — after  what  menaces,  a  er  what  prayers,  lies^. 
bribes  offered,  taken,  refused,  accepud  ;  after  what  dark 
doubling  and  tacking,  let  history,  if  she  can  or  dare,  say. 
Tlie  queen  dead  ;  who  so  eager  to  return  as  my  iord 
duke  ?  Who  shouts  God  save  the  king  !  so  lustily  as  the 
great  conqueror  of  Blenheim  and  Malplaquet  ?  (By  th-' 
way,  he  will  sena  over  some  more  money  for  the  Pretender 
yet,  on  the  sly.)  Who  lays  his  hand  on  his  blue  ribbon, 
and  lifts  his  eyes  more  gracefully  to  heaven  than  this  hero  '; 
He  makes  a  quasi-triumphal  entrance  into  London,  by 
Temple  Bar,  in  his  enormous  gilt  coach — and  the  enormou> 
gilt  coach  breaks  down  somewhere  by  Chancery  Lane,  ani 
his  highness  is  obliged  to  get  another.  There  it  is  we  hav- 
him.  We  are  with  the  mob  in  the  crowd,  not  with  the  great 
folks  in  the  procession.  We  are  not  the  HisLoric  Mi;.-f, 
but  her  ladyship's  attendant,  tale-bearer — valet  de  chambre 
— for  whom  no  man  is  a  hero  ;  and,  as  yonder  one  step- 
from  his  carriage  to  the  next  handy  conveyance,  we  tak- 
the  number  of  the  hack  ;  we  look  all  over  at  his  stai>. 
ribbons,  embroidery  ;  we  think  within  ourselves,  O  you 
unfathomable  schemer  !  ',)  you  warrior  invincible  !  O  yiu 
beautiful  smiling  Judas  !  Whav  master  would  you  not  ki» 
or  betray  ?  What  traitor's  head,  blackening  on  the  spike- 
on  yonder  gate,  ever  hatched  a  tithe  of  the  treason  wiiio;; 
has  worked  under  your  peri\\ig  ? 

We  have  brought  our  Georges  to  London  city,  and  if  \'  • 
would  behold  its  aspect,  may  see  it  in  Hogarth's  lively 
jerspective  of  Cheapside,  or  read  of  it  in  a  hundred  coi  • 
temporary  books  whicii  paint  the  manners  of  that  agr. 
Our  dear  old  Spectator  looks  smiling  upon  the  streets,  wit: 
their  iimumerable  signs,  and  describes  !'  ^m  with  hi; 
charming  humour.  'Our  streets  are  filled  with  "Blue  Boar-' 
"  Black  Swans",  and  "  Red  Lions",  not  to  mention  "  Flyini: 
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Pigs"  and  "Hogs  in  Armour",  with  other  creatures  moro 
extraordinary  than  any  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.'  A  few  of 
these  quaint  old  figures  still  remain  in  London  town.  You 
may  still  see  there,  and  over  its  old  hostel  in  Ludgate  Hill, 
the  '  Belle  Sauvagr  '  to  whom  the  Spectu  or  so  pleasantly 
alludes  in  that  paper;  and  who  was,  probably,  no  other 
than  the  sweet  American  Pocahontas,  who  rescued  from 
death  the  daring  Captain  Smith.  There  is  the  'Lion's  Head ', 
down  whose  Uws  the  Spectator's  own  letters  were  passed  ; 
and  over  a  great  banker's  in  Fleet  Street,  the  effigy  of  the 
wallet,  w'Mch  the  founder  of  the  firm  bore  when  he  came 
into  London  a  country  boy.  People  this  street,  so  orna- 
mented Avith  crowds  of  swinging  chairmen,  with  servants 
bawling  to  clear  the  way,  with  Mr.  Dean  in  his  cassock, 
iiis  lackey  marching  before  him  ;  or  Mrs.  Dinah  in  her 
sack,  tripping  to  chapel,  her  footboy  carrying  her  lady- 
sliip's  great  Prayer-book  ;  with  itinerant  tradesmen,  singing 
their  hundred  cries  (I  remember  forty  years  ago,  as  a  boy 
in  London  city,  a  score  of  cheery,  familiar  cries  that  are 
silent  now).  Fancy  the  beaux  thronging  to  the  chocolate- 
houses,  tapping  their  snuff-boxes  as  they  issue  thence,  their 
periwig:  appearing  over  the  red  curtains.  Fancy  Saccha- 
rissa  beckoning  and  sraihng  from  the  upper  windows,  and 
a  crowd  of  soldiers  brawling  and  bustling  at  the  door- 
gentlemen  of  the  Life  Guards,  clad  in  scarlet,  with  blue 
facings,  and  laced  with  gold  at  the  seams  ;  gentlemen  of 
tlie  Horse  Grenadiers,  in  their  caps  of  sky-blue  cloth,  with 
the  garter  embroidered  on  the  front  in  gold  and  silver  ; 
men  of  the  Halberdiers,  in  their  long  red  coats,  as  bluff  Harry 
^ft  them,  with  their  ruffs  and  velvet  flat  caps.    Perhaps 

le  king's  Majesty  himself  i^  going  to  St.  James's  as  w  ; 
pass.  If  he  is  going  to  Parhament,  he  is  i.i  his  coach-and- 
eight,  surrounded  by  his  guards  and  the  high  officers  of  his 
crown.  Otherwise  his  Majc.ity  only  uses  a  chair,  with  six 
footmen  walking  before,  and  six  yeomen  of  the  guard  at 
the  sides  of  the  sedan.  The  officers  in  waiting  follow  tlie 
king  m  coaches.     It  n.ust  be  rather  slow  \^  ^rk. 

Our  Spectator  and  Tatler  are  full  of  delightful  glimpses 
of  tlie  town  life  of  those  days.  In  the  company  of  tliat 
charming  guide,  we  may  go  vo  the  opera,  the  comedy,  the 
puppet  show,  the  auction,  even  the  cockpit  :  we  can  take 
boat  at  Temple  Stairs,  and  accompany  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
and  Mr.  Spectator  to  Spring  Garden — it   will  be  called 
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Vauxhall  a  few  years  since,  when  Hogarth  will  paint  for 
It.  Would  you  -ot  like  ^«  step  back  into  the  past  and 
be  mtroduced  to  Mr.  Addison  ?— not  the  Right  Honourable 
Joseph  Addi3on,  Esq.,  George  I's  Secretary  of  State,  but 
to  the  delightful  painter  of  contemporary  manners  ;  the 
man  who,  when  in  good  humour  liimself ,  was  the  olcasantest 
companion  in  all  England.  I  should  like  to  go  into  Lockifs 
with  him,  and  drink  a  bowl  ulong  with  Sir  R.  Steele  (who 
has  just  been  knighted  by  King  George,  and  who  does  not 
happen  to  have  any  money  to  pay  his  share  of  the  reckoning) 
1  should  not  care  to  follow  Mr.  Addison  to  his  secretary's 
office  m  Whitehall.  There  we  get  into  politics.  Our  busi- 
ness is  pleasure,  and  the  town,  and  the  coffee-house,  and 
the  theatre,  and  the  Mall.  Delightful  Spectator!  kind 
friend  of  leisure  hours  !  happy  companion  !  true  Christian 
gentleman  !  How  much  greater,  better,  you  are  than  the 
king  Mr.  Secretary  kneels  to  ! 

You  can  have  foreign  tf  jtimony  about  o^  1-world  London 
if  you  like  ;    and  my  before-quoted  friend,  Charles  Louis. 
-Baron  de  Pollmtz,  wiU  conduct  us  to  it.     'A  man  of 
sense,    says  he,  '  or  a  fine  gentleman,  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  company  m  London,  and  this  is  the  way  the  latter 
passes  his  time.     He  rises  late,  puts  on  a  frock,  and,  leavin<T 
his  sword  at  home,  takes  his  cane,  and  goes  where  he 
pleases.     The  Park  is  commonly  the  place  where  he  wa'ks 
because    tis  the  Exchange  for  men  of  quality.     'Tis  the 
same  thing  as  the  Tuileries  at  Paris,  only  the  Park  has 
a  certain  beauty  of  simplicity  which  cannot  be  described. 
Ihe  grand  walk  is  called  the  Mall ;    is  full  of  people  at 
every  hour  of  the  day,   but  especially  at  morning  and 
evemng,  when  their  Majesties  often  walk  with  the  royal 
family,  who  are  attended  only  by  a  balf-dozen  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  and  permit  all  persons  to  walk  at' the  same 
time  vvith  them.     The  ladies  and  gentlemen  always  appear 
in  rich  dresses,  for  the  English,  who,  twenty  years  ago, 
did  not      .ar  gold  lace  but  in  their  army,  are  now  em- 
broidered and  bedaubed  as  much  as  the  French.     I  speak 
ot  persons  of  quaUty  ;  for  the  citizen  still  contents  himself 
with  a  suit  of  fine  cloth,  a  good  hat  and  wig,  and  fine  linen. 
l:.verybody  is  well  clothed  here,  and  even  the  beggars  don't 
make  so  ragged  an  appearance  as  they  do  elsewhere.'    After 
our  friend,  the  man  of  quahty,  has  had  his  morning  or 
undress  walk  in  the  Mall,  he  goes  home  to  dress,  and  then 
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saunters  to  some  coffee-house  or  cliocolate-house  frequented 
by  the  pfTsons  he  would  see.  'For  'tis  a  rule  with  the 
English  to  go  once  a  day  at  least  to  houses  of  this  sort, 
where  they  talk  of  business  and  news,  read  the  papers, 
and  often  look  at  one  another  without  opening  their  lips. 
And  'tis  very  well  they  are  so  mute  :  for  m  ere  they  all  as 
talkative  as  people  of  other  nations,  the  coffee-houses  would 
be  intolerable,  and  there  would  be  no  hearing  wl'at  one 
man  said  where  they  are  so  many.  The  chocolate-house 
in  St.  James's  Street,  where  I  go  every  morning  to  pass 
away  the  time,  is  always  so  full  that  a  man  can  scarce 
turn  about  in  it.' 

Delightful  as  London  city  was,  King  George  I  hked  to 
be  out  of  it  as  much  as  ever  he  could  ;  and  when  there, 
j)assed  all  his  time  with  his  Germans.  It  was  with  them 
as  with  Blucher  100  years  afterwards,  when  tVie  boM  old 
Reiter  looked  down  from  St.  Paul's,  and  sighed  out,  '  Was 
fitr  Plunder  !  '  The  German  women  plundered  ;  the  German 
St'  retaries  plundered  ;  the  German  cooks  and  intendants 
plundered  ;  even  Mustapha  and  Mai>omet,  the  German 
negroes,  had  a  share  of  the  booty.  Take  what  you  can 
get,  was  the  old  monarch's  maxim.  He  was  not*^  a  lofty 
monarch,  certainly  :  he  was  not  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts  : 
but  he  was  not  a  hypocrite,  he  was  not  revengeful,  he  was 
not  extravagant.  Though  a  despot  in  Hanover,  he  was 
a  moderate  ruler  in  England.  His  aim  was  to  leave  it  to 
itself  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  hve  out  of  it  as  much 
as  he  could.  His  heart  was  in  Hanover.  When  taken  ill 
o'l  his  last  journey,  as  he  was  passing  through  Holland, 
lie  thrust  his  hvid  head  out  of  the  coach-window,  and 
gasped  out,  '  Osnaburg,  Osnaburg  !  '  He  was  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age  when  he  cam^  amongst  us  :  we  took 
him  because  we  wanted  him,  because  he  served  our  turn  ; 
we  laughed  at  his  uncouth  G«rman  ways,  and  sneered  at 
Hm.  He  took  our  l-yalty  for  what  it  was  worth  ;  laid 
liands  on  what  money  he  could  ;  kept  us  assuredly  from 
Popery  and  wooden  shoes.  I,  for  one,  would  have  been 
on  his  s^de  in  those  days.  Cynical,  and  selfish,  as  he  was, 
!u'  was  better  than  a  king  out  of  St.  Gernmins  with  the 
French  king's  orders  in  his  pocket,  and  a  swarm  of  Jesuits 
in  liis  train. 

The  Fates  are  supposed  to  interest  themselves  about 
royal  personages  ;  and  so  this  one  had  omens  and  prophecies 
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specially  regarding  him.  He  was  said  to  be  much  distui  bttl 
at  a  prophecy  that  he  should  die  very  soon  after  his  w  ife ; 
and  sure  enough,  pallid  Death,  having  seized  upon  tlie 
luckless  princess  in  her  castle  of  Ahlden,  presently  pounc  id 
upon  H.M.  King  George  I,  in  his  traveUing  chariot,  on  tlie 
Hanover  road.  What  postilion  can  outride  that  pale  horse- 
man ?  It  is  said,  George  promised  one  of  his  left-handtd 
widows  to  come  to  her  after  death,  if  leave  were  grantfd 
to  him  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  ;  and  soon 
after  his  demise,  a  great  raven  actually  flying  or  hoppinjr 
in  at  the  Duchess  of  Kendal's  window  at  Twickenham,  she 
chose  to  imagine  the  king's  spirit  inhabited  these  phn.ies, 
and  took  special  care  of  her  sable  visitor.  Affecting  metem- 
psychosis—funereal royal  bird  !  How  pathetic  is  the  idea 
of  the  duchess  weeping  over  it !  When  this  chaste  addition 
to  our  English  aristocracy  died,  all  her  jewels,  her  plate, 
her  plunder  went  over  to  her  relations  in  Hanover.  I 
wonder  whether  her  heirs  took  the  bird,  and  whf^tlur  it 
is  still  flapping  its  wings  over  Herrenhausen  ? 

The  days  are  over  in  England  of  that  strange  religion 
of  king- worship,  when  priests  flattered  princes  in  the  Temple 
of  God  ;  when  servility  was  held  to  be  ennobling  duty ; 
when  beauty  and  youth  tried  eagerly  for  royal  favour; 
a;.d  woman's  shame  was  held  to  be  no  dishonour.  Mended 
morals  and  mended  manners  in  Courts  and  people,  are 
among  the  priceless  consequences  of  the  freedom  whicii 
George  I  came  to  rescue  and  secure.  He  kept  his  compact 
with  his  English  subjects  ;  and  if  he  escaped  no  more  than 
other  men  and  monarchs  from  the  vices  of  his  age,  at  least 
we  may  thank  him  for  preserving  and  transmitting  the 
liberties  of  ours.  In  our  free  air,  royal  and  humble  homes 
have  ahke  been  purified  ;  and  Truth,  the  birthright  of  high 
and  low  among  us,  which  quite  fearlessly  judges  our  greatest 
personages,  can  only  speak  of  them  now  in  words  of  respect 
and  regard.  There  are  stains  in  the  portrait  of  the  first 
George,  and  traits  in  it  which  none  of  us  need  admire; 
but,  among  the  nobler  features  are  justice,  courage,  modera- 
tion— and  these  we  may  recognize  ere  we  turn  the  picture 
to  the  wall. 
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N  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th  of  June,  1727,  two 
horsemen  might  have 
been  perceived  gallop- 
ing along  the  road 
from  Chelsea  to  Rich- 
mond. The  foremost, 
cased  in  the  jackboots 
of  the  period,  was 
a  broad  faced,  jolly- 
looking,  and  very  cor- 
pulent cavalier ;  but, 
by  the  manner  in  which 
he  urged  his  horse, 
,  ,    ,,  you    might    see    that 

he  was  a  bold  as  well  as  a  skilful  rider.  Indeed,  no 
man  loved  sport  better ;  and  in  the  hunting-fields  of  Nor- 
folk, no  squire  rode  more  boldly  after  the  fox,  or  cheered 
Ringwood  and  Sweettips  more  lustily,  than  he  who  now 
thundered  over  the  Richmond  road. 

He  speedily  reached  Richmond  Lodge,  and  asked  to  see 
the  owner  of  the  mansion.  The  mistress  of  the  house  and 
her  ladies,  to  whom  our  friend  was  admitted,  said  he  could 
not  be  introduced  to  the  master,  however  pressing  the 
business  might  be.  The  master  was  asleep  after  his  dinner  ; 
he  always  slept  after  his  dinner  :  and  woe  be  to  the  person 
who  interrupted  him!  Nevertheless,  our  stout  friend  of 
tlie  jackboots  put  the  afifrighted  ladies  aside,  opened  the 
forbidden  door  of  the  bedroom,  wherein  upon  the  bed  lay 
<i  httle  gentleman  ;  and  here  the  eager  messenger  knelt 
down  in  his  jackboots. 

He  on  the  bed  started  up,  and  with  many  oaths  and 
a  strong  German  accent  asked  who  was  there,  and  who 
dared  to  disturb  him  ? 
'I  am  Sir  Robert  Walpole,'  said  the  messenger.    The 
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awakened  sleeper  hated  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  '  I  have  the 
honour  to  announce  to  your  Majesty  that  your  royal  fatliir, 
King  George  I,  died  at  Osnaburg,  on  Saturday  last,  the 
10th  inst.' 

'  Dat  is  one  big  He  !  '  roared  out  his  sacred  iMajesty  Kiii^ 
George  II  :  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole  stated  the  fact,  atid 
from  that  day  until  thr«e-and-thirty  years  after,  George. 
the  second  of  the  name,  ruled  over  England, 

How  the  king  made  away  with  his  father's  will  under 
the  astonished  nose  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  how 
he  was  a  choleric  little  sovereign  ;  how  he  shook'  his  fi<t 
in  the  face  of  his  father's  courtiers  ;  how  he  kicked  hi> 
coat  and  wig  about  in  his  rages,  and  called  everybody  thief, 
liar,  rascal,  with  whom  he  differed  :  you  will  read  in  all 
the  history  books  ;  and  how  he  speedily  and  shrewdly 
reconciled  himself  with  the  bold  minister,  whom  he  hud 
hated  during  his  father's  life,  and  by  whom  he  w  is  ser\ cd 
during  fifteen  years  of  his  ov\-n  with  admirable  prudence, 
fidelity,  and  success.  But  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we 
should  have  had  the  Pretender  back  again.  But  for  his 
obstinate  love  of  peace,  we  should  have  had  wars,  wliieti 
the  nation  was  not  strong  enough  nor  united  enougli  to 
endure.  But  for  his  resolute  counsels  and  good-humoured 
resistance  we  might  have  had  German  despots  attempting 
a  Hanoverian  regimen  over  us  :  we  should  have  had  revolt. 
commotion,  want,  and  tyrannous  misrule,  in  place  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  peace,  freedom,  and  material  pro- 
sperity, such  as  the  country  never  enjoyed,  until  tliat 
corrupter  of  Parliaments,  that  dissolute  tipsy  cynic,  that 
courageous  lover  of  peace  and  Hberty,  that  great  citizen, 
patriot,  and  statesman  governed  it.  In  religion  he  was 
little  better  than  a  heathen  ;  cracked  ribald  jokes  at  big- 
wigs and  bishops,  and  laughed  at  High  Church  and  Low. 
In  private  life  the  old  pagan  revelled  in  the  lowest  pleasures : 
he  passed  his  Sundays  tippling  at  Richmond  ;  and  his 
holidays  bawhng  after  dogs,  or  boozing  at  Houghton  with 
boors  over  beef  and  punch.  *He  cared  for  letters  no  more 
than  his  master  did  :  he  judged  human  nature  so  meanly 
that  one  is  ashamed  to  have  ''  that  he  was  right. 

and  that  men  could  be  corrupte  .neans  so  base.     But 

^nth  his  hireling  House  of  Comuions,  he  defended  liberty 
for  us ;  witli  his  increduhtyhe  kept  Church-craft  down.  There 
were  parsons  at  Oxford  as  double-dealing  and  de  .."rou? 
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as  any  priestB  out  of  Rowe,  and  he  muted  them  Iwth. 
He  gave  EngliBhrnen  no  conquests,  but  he  f?ave  them  peace 
and  ease,  and  freedom  ;  the  three  per  cents  nearly  at  par  ; 
and  wheat  at  five-  and  six-and-twenty  shilUngs  a'  quarter.' 

It  was  lucky  for  us  that  our  first  Georges  were  not  more 
lugh-minded  men  ;  especially  fortunate  that  they  loved 
Hanover  so  much  as  to  leave  England  to  have  her  own 
way.  Our  cliief  troubles  began  when  we  got  a  king  who 
gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton,  and,  being  born  in  the 
c()untry.  prop  ^  to  rule  it.  He  was  no  more  fit  to  govern 
England  than  grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  who 
did  not  tr  „  was  righting  itself  during  their  occupaf  ^n. 

The  dang  ous,  noble  old  spirit  of  cavalier  loyalty  was 
dymg  cut,  the  stately  old  EngHsh  High  Church  was 
ejiiptymg  itself  :  the  questions  dropping,  which,  on  one 
side  and  the  otlier;— the  side  of  loyalty,  prerogative, 
church,  and  king ;— the  side  of  right,  truth,  civil  and  re- 
hgious  freedom,— had  set  generations  of  brave  men  in 
arms.  By  the  time  when  George  III  came  to  the  throne, 
the  combat  between  loyalty  and  liberty  was  come  to  an 
end  ;  and  Charles  Edward,  old,  tipsy,  and  childless,  was 
dying  in  Italy, 

Those  who  are  curious  about  European  Court  history  of 
the  last  age  know  the  memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Bay- 
reuth,  and  what  a  Court  was  that  of  Berlin,  where  George  II's 
cousins  ruled  sovereign.  Frederick  the  Great's  father 
knocked  down  his  sons,  daughters,  officers  of  state  ;  he 
kidnapped  big  men  all  Europe  over  to  make  grenadiers  of  ; 
his  feasts,  his  parades,  his  wine  parties,  his  tobacco  parties, 
are  all  described.  Jonathan  Wild  the  G  3at  in  language, 
pleasures,  and  behaviour,  is  scarcely  more  delicate  than 
this  German  sovereign,  Louis  XV,  his  life,  and  reim,  and 
doings,  are  told  in  a  thousand  French  meraoi  ,.  Our 
George  II,  at  least,  was  not  a  worse  king  than  Ixis  neigh- 
bours. He  claimed  and  took  the  royal  exemption  from 
doing  right  which  sovereigns  assumed.  A  dull  little  man 
of  low  tastes  he  appears  to  us  in  Erxgland  ;  yet  Hervey 
tells  us  that  this  choleric  prince  was  a  great  sentimentalist, 
and  that  his  letters — of  which  he  wrote  prodigious  quantities 
—were  quite  dangerous  in  their  powers  of  fascination.  He 
kept  his  sentimentalities  for  his  Germans  and  his  qv  *. 
^^'ith  us  English,  he  never  chose  to  be  familiar.  H" 
been  accused  of  avarice,  yet  he  did  not  give  much  mi 
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and  did  not  leave  much  behind  him.  He  did  not  love  tlie 
tine  arts,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  love  them.  He  \vas 
no  more  a  hypocrite  about  rehgion  than  his  father.  He 
judged  men  by  a  low  standard  ;  yet,  with  such  men  as 
were  near  him,  was  he  WTong  in  judging  as  he  did  ?  He 
readily  detected  lying  and  flattery,  and  Uars  and  flattercifs 
were  perforce  his  companions.  Had  he  been  more  of 
a  dupe  he  might  have  been  more  amiable,  A  dismal 
experience  made  him  cynical.  No  boon  was  it  to  him  to 
be  clear-sighted,  and  see  only  selfishness  and  flattery  round 
about  him.  What  could  Walpole  tell  him  about  his  Lords 
and  Commons,  but  that  they  were  all  venal  ?  Did  not 
his  clergy,  his  courtiers,  bring  him  the  same  story  ?  Deal- 
ing with  men  and  women  in  his  rude,  sceptical  way,  he 
comes  to  doubt  about  honour,  male  and  female,  about 
patriotism,  about  religion.  '  He  is  wild,  but  he  fights  like 
a  man,'  George  I,  the  taciturn,  said  of  his  son  and  successor. 
Courage  George  II  certainly  had.  The  Electoral  Prince, 
at  the  head  of  his  father's  contingent,  had  approved  himself 
a  good  and  brave  soldier  under  Eugene  and  Marlborough. 
At  Oudenarde  he  specially  distinguished  himself.  At 
Malplaquet  the  other  claimant  to  the  English  throne  won 
but  little  honour.  There  was  always  a  question  about 
James's  courage.  Neither  then  in  Flanders,  nor  afterwardi? 
in  his  own  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  did  the  luckless 
Pretender  show  much  resolution.  But  dapper  little  George 
had  a  famous  tough  spirit  of  his  own,  and  fought  like 
a  Trojan,  He  called  out  his  brother  of  Prussia,  Avith 
sword  and  pistol ;  and  I  Ansh,  for  the  interest  of  romanoeiN 
in  general,  that  that  famous  duel  could  have  taken  place. 
The  two  sovereigns  hated  each  other  with  all  their  might ; 
their  seconds  were  appointed  ;  the  place  of  meeting  was 
settled  ;  and  the  duel  was  only  prevented  by  strong  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  two,  of  the  European  laughter  which 
would  have  been  caused  by  such  a  transaction. 

Whenever  we  hear  of  dapper  George  at  war,  it  is  certain 
that  he  demeaned  himself  like  a  little  man  of  valour.  At 
Dettingen  his  horse  ran  away  with  him,  and  with  difficulty 
was  stopped  from  carrjing  him  into  the  enemy's  lines. 
The  king,  dismounting  from  the  fiery  quadruped,  said 
bravely  :  '  Now  I  know  I  shall  not  run  away  ; '  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  foot,  drew  his  sword, 
brandishing  it  at  the  whole  of  the  French  army,  and  calling 
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out  to  his  own  men  to  come  on,  in  bad  English,  but  with 
the  most  famous  pluck  and  spirit.  In  '45,  when  the 
Pretender  was  at  Derby,  and  many  people  began  to  look 
•  pale,  the  kmg  never  lost  his  courage— not  he.  '  Pooh  • 
don't  talk  to  me  that  stuff  ! '  he  said,  hke  a  gallant  little 
prince  as  he  was,  and  never  ..r  one  moment  allowed  his 
e(iuanimity,  or  his  business,  or  his  pleasures,  or  his  travels 
to  be  disturbed.  On  pubhc  festivals  he  always  appeared 
m  the  hat  and  coat  he  wore  on  the  famous  dav  of  Oudenarde- 
and  the  people  laughed,  but  kindly,  at  the  odd  old  garment' 
for  bravery  never  goes  out  of  fashion. 

In   private  life   the  prince  showed   liimself  a   worthv 
descendant  of  his  father.     In  this  respect,  so  much  has 
been  said  about  the  first  George's  manners,  that  we  need 
not  enter  into  a  description  of  the  son's  German  harem. 
Li  1705  he  married  a  princess  remarkable  for  beaut  v.  for 
cleverness,  for  learning,  for  good  temper— one  of  the  truest 
and  fondest  wives  ever  prince  was  blessed  with,  and  who 
l.>ved  him  and  was  faithful  to  him,  and  he,  in  his  coarse 
fashion,  loved  her  to  the  last.     It  must  be  told  to  the 
honour  of  CaroHne  of  Anspach,  that,  at  the  time  when 
German  princes  thought  no  more  of  changing  their  religion 
than  you  of  altering  your  cap,  she  refused  to  give  up  Pro- 
testantism for   the  other  creed,  although  an   Archduke, 
afterwards  to  be  an  Emperor,  was  offered  to  her  for  a  bride- 
}i!oom.     Her  Protestant  relations  in  Berlin  were  angry  at 
her  rebellious  spirit ;  it  was  they  who  tried  to  convert  her 
(it  IS  droll  to  think  that  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  no 
lehgion  at  all,  was  known  for  a  long  time  in  England  as 
the  Protestant  hero),  and  these  good  Protestants  set  upon 
Caroline  a  certain  Father  Urban,  a  very  skilful  Jesuit,  and 
famous  winner  of  souls.     But  she  routed  the  Jesuit ;   and 
she  refused  Charles  VI ;  and  she  married  the  little  Electoral 
Prince  of  Hanover,  whom  she  tended  with  love,  and  with 
every  manner  of  sacrifice,  with  artful  kindness,  with  tender 
flattery,  with  entire  self-devotion,  thenceforward  until  her 
life's  end. 

When  George  I  made  his  first  visit  to  Hanover,  his  son 
was  appointed  regent  during  the  royal  absence.  But  this 
honour  was  never  again  conferred  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  : 
he  and  his  father  fell  out  presently.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  christening  of  his  second  son,  a  royal  row  took  place, 
and  the  prince,  shaking  his  fist  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
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face,  called  hira  a  roguo,  and  provoked  his  august  fatlior. 
He  and  his  \\-ife  were  turned  out  of  St.  James's,  and  their 
princely  children  taken  from  them,  by  order  of  the  royal 
head  of  the  family.  Father  and  mother  wept  piteously  at 
parting  from  their  little  ones.  The  young  ones  sent  some 
cherries,  with  their  love,  to  papa  and  mamma  ;  the  parents 
watered  the  fruit  with  tears.  They  had  no  tears  thirty- 
fiv^e  years  afterwards,  when  Prince  Frederick  died — their 
eldest  son,  their  heir,  their  enemy. 

The  king  called  his  daughter-in-law  '  cette  diablcsse 
aadarne  la  princessc  '.  The  frequenters  of  the  latter's  Court 
were  forbidden  to  appear  at  the  king's  :  their  royal  high- 
nesses going  to  Bath,  we  read  how  the  courtiers  followed 
them  thither,  and  paid  that  homage  in  Somersetshire  wliich 
was  forbidden  in  London.  That  phrase  of  '  cette  diabhssf: 
madame  la  princesse  '  explains  one  cause  of  the  wrath  of 
her  royal  papa.  She  was  a  very  clever  woman  :  she  had 
a  keen  sense  of  humour  :  she  had  a  dreadful  tongue  :  slie 
turned  into  ridicule  the  antiquated  sultan  and  liis  hideous 
harem.  She  wrote  savage  letters  about  him  home  to 
members  of  her  family.  So,  driven  out  from  the  royal 
presence,  the  prince  and  princess  set  up  for  themselves  in 
Leicester  Fields,  '  where,'  says  Walpol?.  '  the  most  pin. 
mising  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  next  party,  and  tlie 
prettiest  and  li\eliest  of  the  young  ladies,  formed  the  new 
<  uiirt.'  Besides  Leicester  House,  they  had  their  lodge  at 
Richmond,  frequented  by  some  of  the  pleasantest  company 
of  those  days.  There  were  the  Herveys,  and  Chesterfield, 
and  httle  Mr.  Pope  from  Twickenham,  and  with  hiiu, 
sometimes,  the  savage  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  nuite 
a  bevy  of  young  ladies,  whose  pretty  faces  smile  ■  n  us 
out  of  liistory.  There  was  Lepell,  famous  in  ballad  song : 
and  the  saucy,  charming  Mary  Bellenden,  who  would  have 
none  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  fine  compliments,  who  folded 
her  arms  across  her  breast,  and  bade  H.R.H.  keep  off: 
and  knocked  his  purse  of  guineas  into  his  face,  and  told 
him  she  was  tired  of  seeing  him  count  them.  He  wa? 
not  an  august  monarch,  this  Augustus.  Walpole  tell-^ 
how,  one  night  at  the  royal  card-table,  the  playful  princesses 
pulled  a  chair  away  from  under  Lady  Deloraine,  who.  in 
revenge,  pulled  the  king's  from  under  him,  so  that  liis 
Majesty  fell  on  the  carpet.  In  whatever  posture  one  ?eei^ 
this   royal   George,   he  is   ludicrous  somehow ;    even-  ut 
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Dettmgen,  where  lie  fought  so  bravely,  his  figure  is  absurd- 
calling  out  in  his  broken  English,  and  lunging  with  his 
rapier,  like  a  fencing-master.  In  contemporary  caricatures 
George  8  son,  ;  the  Hero  of  CuUoden,'  is  also  made  an 
object  of  considerable  fun,  as  \ntnes8  the  follouing  picture 
of  him  defeated  by  the  French  (1757)  at  Hastenbeck  • 


I  refrain  to  quote  from  Walpole  regarding  George— for 
those  charming  volumes  are  in  the  hands  of  all  who  love 
the  gossip  of  the  last  century.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ihecry  than  Horace's  letters.  Fiddles  sing  all  through 
them  :  wax-lights,  fine  dresses,  fine  jokes,  fine  plate,  fine 
equipages,  ghtter  and  sparkle  there  :  neve,  was  such  a 
brilliant,  jigging,  smirking  Vanity  Fair  as  that  through 
which  he  leads  us.  Hervey,  the  next  great  authority,  is 
a  darker  spirit.  About  him  there  is  something  frightful  : 
a  few  years  since  his  heirs  opened  the  lid  of  the  Ickworth 
box  ;  it  was  as  if  a  Pompeii  was  opened  to  us— the  last 
century  dug  up,  with  its  temples  and  its  games,  its  chariots. 
Its  public  places— lupanaria.  Wandering  through  that  city 
of  the  dead,  that  dreadfully  selfish  time,  through  those 
godless  intrigues  and  feasts,  through  those  crowds,  pushing, 
and  eager,  and  sliuggling— rouged,  and  lying,  and  fawning 
—1  have  wanted  some  one  to  be  friends  with.  I  have  said 
to  friends  conversant  with  that  history,  '  Show  me  some 
good  person  about  that  Court;    find  me,  among  those 
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selfish  courtiers,  those  dissolute,  gay  people,  some  one 
being  that  I  can  love  and  regard.  There  is  that  strutting' 
little  sultan,  George  II ;  there  is  that  hunchbacked,  bett'.e- 
browed  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  there  is  John  Hervey,  witli  liis 
deadly  smile,  and  ghastly,  painted  face — I  hate  them. 
There  is  Hoadly,  cringing  from  one  bishopric  to  another : 
yonder  conn  >i  little  Mr.  Pope,  from  Twickenham,  with  his 
friend,  the  Irish  dean,  in  his  new  cassock,  bowing  too,  but 
witli  rage  flashing  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and 
scorn  and  hate  quivering  in  his  smile.  Can  you  be  fond 
of  these  ?  Of  Pope  I  might :  at  least  I  might  love  hi-; 
genius,  his  wit,  his  greatness,  his  sensibility — with  a  certain 
conviction  that  at  some  fancied  shght,  some  sneer  which  he 
imagined,  he  would  turn  upon  me  and  stab  me.  Can  you 
trust  the  queen  ?  She  is  not  of  our  order  :  their  very 
position  makes  kings  and  queens  lonely.  One  inscrutable 
attachment  that  inscrutable  woman  has.  To  that  she  i> 
faithful,  through  all  trial,  neglect,  pain,  and  time.  S;ive 
her  husband,  she  really  cares  for  no  created  being.  Sht 
is  good  enough  to  her  children,  and  even  fond  enougli  c; 
them  :  but  she  would  chop  them  all  up  into  little  piece> 
to  please  him.  In  her  intercourse  with  all  around  her. 
slie  was  perfectly  kind,  gracious,  and  natural ;  but  friend- 
may  die,  daughters  may  depart,  she  '  "U  be  as  perfectly 
kind  and  gracious  to  the  next  t;  t.  If  the  king  wants  hei. 
she  will  smile  upon  him,  be  -^'  ever  so  sad  ;  and  walk 
with  him,  be  she  ever  so  wea  and  laugh  at  his  brutal 

jokes,  be  she  in  ever  t-o  much  p>  of  body  or  heart,  ("arc- 
line's  devotion  to  her  husband  is  a  prodigy  to  read  of. 
What  charm  had  the  little  man  ?  What  was  there  in 
those  wonderful  letters  of  thirty  pages  long,  -bidi  he 
wrote  to  her  when  he  was  absent,  and  to  his  mistresses  at 
Hanover,  when  he  was  in  London  with  his  wife  ?  Why 
did  Caroline,  the  most  lovely  and  accomplished  prince.-> 
of  Germany,  take  a  little  red-faced  staring  princeling  for 
a  husband,  and  refuse  an  emperor  ?  Why,  to  her  last  hour 
did  she  love  him  so  ?  She  killed  herself  because  sh^ 
lov  'lim  so.  She  had  the  gout,  and  would  plun;;* 
ht  *:  in  cold  v^tter  in  order  to  walk  with  him.     Wit: 

tht  -  .11  of  death  jver  her  eyes,  writhing  in  intolerable 
pain,  she  yet  had  a  livid  smile  and  a  gentle  word  for  he: 
master.  You  have  read  the  wonderful  history  of  tha: 
death-bed  ?     How  she  bade  him  marry  again,  and  tie;- 
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reply  tlie  old  king  blubbered  out,  '  Non,  non  :   faurai  'ks 
mndresses:     Tliere  never  was  such  a  ghastly  farce.     I  wateh 
the   astonishing   scene— I   stand   by   that   i?,«ful    bedside 
wondering  at  the  ways  in  wiieh  God  has  ordained   the 
lives,  loves,  rewards,  successes,  pt^ssions,  actions,  ends  of 
his  creatures— and  can't  but  laugh,   m   the  presence  of 
death,  and  with  the  saddest  heart.     In  that  oftei-<iuoted 
passage  from  Lord  Hervey,  in  which  the  queen's  Jeath-bed 
IS  described,  the  grotesque  horror  of  the  details  surpasses 
all  satire  :  the  dreadful  humour  of  the  scene  is  more  terrible 
than  Swift's  blackest  pages,  or  Fielding's  fiercest  irony. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  story  had  something  diabolical 
about  him  :  the  terrible  verses  wliich  Pope  wrote  respecting 
Hervey,  in  one  of  his  own  moods  of  almost  fiendish  malignity 
I  fear  are  true.     I  am  frightened  as  I  look  back  into  tiie 
past,  and  fancy  I  behold  that  ghastly,   beautiful  face; 
as  I  think  of  the  queen  writhing  on  her  death- bed,  and  cry- 
ing out    '  Pray  !— pray  '  '—of  the  royal  old  sinner  by  her 
Mde,  who  kisses  her  dead  lips  with  frantic  grief,  and  leaves 
licr  to  sin  more  ;— of  the  bavy  of  courtly  clergymen,  and 
the  archbishop,  whose  prayers  she  rejects,  and  who  are 
obliged  for  propriety's   sake   to  shuftie   off   the   anxious 
inquiries  of  the  pubhc,  and  vow  that  her  Majesty  (juitted 
tins  hfe  '  in  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind  '.     What  a  hfe  !— 
to  what  ends  devoted  !     What  a  vanity  of  vanities  !     It  is 
a  theme  for  another  pulpit  than  the  lecturer's.     For  a 
pulpit  ?— I  think  the  part  which  pulpits  j)lay  in  the  deaths 
of  kings  is  the  -nost  ghastly  of  all  the  ceremonial  :    the 
Knng  eulogies,   die   blinking   of   disagreeable   truths     the 
sickening  flatteries,  the  simulated  grief,  the  falsehood  and 
sycophancies— all  uttered  in  the  name  of  Heaven  in  our 
State  churches  :    these  monstrous  threnodies  have   bee-i 
sung  from  time  immemorial  over  kings  and  queens,  good, 
bad,   nicked,   licentious.     The   State   parson    must    bring 
out  his  commonplaces  ;   his  apparatus  of  rhetorical  bla(?k- 
har.gings.     Dead  king  or  live  king,  the  clergyman  must 
natter  him — announce  his  piety  whilst  living,  and  when 
<iead,  perform  the  obsequies  of  'our  most  religious  and 
t-'iacious  king '. 

I  read  that  Lady  Yarmouth  (my  most  religious  and 
m  lous  king's  favourite)  sold  a  bishopric  to  a  clergyman 
ior  .5,000^.  (She  betted  him  5,000/.  that  he  would  no'  bo 
made  a  bishop,  and  he  lost,  and  paid  her.)     Was  he  the 
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only  prelate  of  his  time  led  up  by  such  hands  for  consecra- 
tion ?    As  I  peep  into  George  II's  St.  James's,  I  see  crowds 
of  cassocks  rustling  up  the  back-stairs  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Court ;    stealthy  clergy  slipping  purses   into  their  laps ; 
that  godless  old  king  yawning  under  his  canopy  in  hi> 
Chapel  Royal,  as  the  chaplain  before  him  is  discounsitii;. 
Discoursing  about  what  ? — about  righteousness  and  judge- 
ment ?     Whilst   the   chaplain   is   preaching,    the   king  i, 
chattering  in  German  almost  as  loud  as   the  preaolui  ; 
80  loud  that  the  clergyman — it  may  be  one  Dr.  Young,  he 
who  wrote  Night  Thoughts,  and  discoursed  on  the  s})len 
dours  of  the  stars,  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  utter  vanitie> 
of   this   world — actually   burst   out   crying   in   his   pulpit 
because  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  dispenser  of  bishopric  > 
would  not  listen  to  him  !     No  wonder  that  the  clergy  were 
corrupt  and  indifferent  amidst  this  indifference  and  cor. 
ruption.     No  wonder  that  sceptics  multiplied  and  nu)ral> 
degenerated,  so  far  as  they  depended  on  the  influence  o* 
such  a  king.     No  wonder  that  Whitfield  cried  out  in  tlu 
wilderness,   that   Wesley  quitted  the   insulted  temple  tn 
pray  on  the  hillside.    I  look  with  reverence  on  those  men  at 
that  time.     Which  is   the  sublimcr   spectacle — the  gcxxi 
John  Wesley,  surrounded  by  his  congregation     .-  mine. 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  or  the  quetni's  chaplains  mumbliiii; 
through  their  morning  office  in  their  ante-room,  under  tlu 
picture  of  the  great  Venus,  with  the  door  opened  into  the 
adjoining  chamber,  where  the  queen  is  dressing,  talkins: 
scandal  to  Lord  Hervey,  or  uttering  sneers  at  Lady  Suffolk 
who  is  kneeling  with  the  basin  at  her  mistress's  side  . 
I  say  I  am  scared  as  I  look  round  at  this  society— -at  thi> 
king,   at   these   courtiers,   at   these    politicians,   at   the>- 
bishops— at  this  flaunting  vice  and  levity,     W'hereahout> 
in  this   Court  is  the  honest   man  t     Where  is  the  pur.- 
person  one  may  like  ?     The  air  stitles  one  with  its  sicklv 
perfumes.     There   are   some   old-world   follies   and  some 
absurd  ceremonials  about  our  Court  of  tiie  present  dav 
which  I  laugh  at,  but  as  an  Englishman,  contrastinir  it 
with  the  past,  shall  I  not  acknowledge  the  change  of  to-day. 
As  the  mistress  of  St.  James's  passes  me  now.  I  salute  th'- 
sovereign,  wise,  moderate,  exemplary  of  life  ;    the  good 
mother ;    the  good   wife ;    the  accomplished   ladv :    tht 
enlightened  friend  of  art  ;    the  tender  sympathizer  in  her 
people's  glories  and  sorrows. 
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Of  all   the  Court  of   George  and   Caroline.    I  find   no 
one  but  Lady  Suffolk  with  whom  it  seems  pleasant  and 
kindly  to  hold  converse.     Even  the  misogvnist  Croker,  who 
edited  her  letters,  loves  her,  and  has  th'at  regard  for  her 
\vitli  which  her  sweet  gr£,ciousness  seems  to  have  inspired 
almost   all   men  and  some  women   who  came  near  her 
I  have  noted  many  httle  traits  which  go  to  prove  the 
charms  of  her  character  (it  is  not  merely  because  she  is 
(harmmg,  but  because  she  ^  characteristic,  that  I  allude 
to  her).     She  writes  delightfully  sober  letter.^.     Addressing 
Mr  Gay  at  Tunbridge  (he  was.  you  know,  a  poet,  penniless 
and  in  disgrace),  she  says:    'The  place  vou  are  in    has 
strangely  filled  your  head  with  physicians  and  cures  •    but 
take  my  word  fo-  it,  many  a  fine  ladv  has  gone  there  to 
drink  the  waters  without  being  sick  ;    and  manv  a  man 
lias  complained  of  the  loss  of  his  heart,  who  had^t  in  his 
oun  possession.     I  desire  you  will  keep  vours  :   for  I  shall 
not  be  very  fond  of  a  friend  without  one,  and  I  have  a  great 
mind  you  should  be  in  the  number  of  mine.' 

^Vhen  Lord  Peterborough  Mas  seventv  years  old  that 
indomitable  youth  addressed  some  flaming  love-,  or  rather 
gallantry-,  letters  to  Mrs.  Howard— curious  relics  they  are 
of  the  romantic  manner  of  wooing  sometimes  in  use  in 
tho>.'  days.  It  is  not  passion  ;  it  is  not  love  ;  it  is  gallantrv  • 
a  mixture  of  earnest  and  acting  ;  high-flown  compliments 
pintound  bows,  vows,  sighs,  and  ogles,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Clehe  romances,  and  Millamont  and  Doricourt  in  the 
(omedy.  There  was  a  vast  elaboration  of  ceremonies  and 
etKjuette,  of  raptures— a  regulated  form  for  kneeling  and 
\\..oing  which  has  quite  passed  out  of  our  downright 
manners.     Henrietta  Howard  acco-         .he  noble  old  earl 
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philandering;  answered  the  quei .  love-letters  with  due 
acknowledgement  ;  made  a  profound  curtsev  to  Peter- 
borough's profound  bow  ;  and  got  John  Gav'to  help  her 
m  the  composition  of  her  letters  in  reply  to  her  old  knight. 
He  wrote  her  charming  verses,  in  which'  there  was  truth  as 
well  as  grace.     '  O  wonderful  creature  !  '   he  writes  :— 

<)  wonderful  cre-aturf.  :r  woman  of  reason  ! 

Never  grave  out  of  pride,  never  gay  out  of  .season  ! 

\\  hen  so  easy  to  guess  who  this  angel  should  U-, 

\\  ho  would  think  Mrs.  Howard  ne'er  dreamt  it  was  slie  ? 

The  great  Mr.  Pope  also  celebrated  her  in  lines  not  less 
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pleasant,  and  painted  a  portrait  of  what  must  certainly 
have  been  a  delightful  lady  : — 

I  know  a  thing  that's  most  uncommon — 

Envy,  be  silent  and  attend  ! — 
I  know  a  reasonable  wonian. 

Handsome,  yet  witty,  and  a  friend : 

Not  warp'd  by  passion,  aw'd  by  rumour. 

Not  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  through  folly: 

An  equal  mixture  of  good  humour 
And  exquisite  soft  melancholy. 

Has  she  no  faults,  then  (Envy  says),  sir  ? 

Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver — 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her, 

The  woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear  ! 

Even  the  women  concurred  in  praising  and  loving  her. 
The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  bears  testimony  to  her  amiable 
qualities,  and  writes  to  her  :  '  I  tell  you  so  and  so,  because 
you  love  children,  and  to  have  children  love  you.'  The 
beautiful,  jolly  Mary  Bellenden,  represented  by  contem- 
poraries as  '  the  most  perfect  creature  ever  known ',  writes 
very  pleasantly  to  her  '  dear  Howard ',  her  '  dear  Swiss', 
from  the  country,  whither  Mary  had  retired  after  her 
marriage,  and  when  she  gave  up  being  a  maid  of  honour. 
'  Hov  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Howard  ? '  Mary  breaks  out. 
'  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Howard  V  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
This  afternoon  I  am  taken  with  a  fit  of  wTiting  ;  but  as  to 
matter,  I  have  nothing  better  to  entertain  you,  than  news 
of  my  farm.  I  therefore  give  you  the  following  list  of  tlie 
stock  of  eatables  that  I  am  fatting  for  my  private  tooth. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  whole  county  of  Kent,  that  I  have 
four  fat  calves,  two  fat  hogs,  fit  for  kiUing,  twelve  promising 
black  pigs,  two  young  chickens,  three  fine  geese,  with 
thirteen  eggs  under  each  (several  being  duck-eggs,  else  the 
others  do  not  come  to  maturity) ;  all  this,  with  rabbits, 
and  pigeons,  and  carp  in  plenty,  beef  and  mutton  at  reason- 
able rates.  Now,  Howard,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  stick 
a  knife  into  anything  I  have  named,  say  so  !  ' 

A  jolly  set  must  they  have  been,  those  maids  of  honour. 
Pope  introduces  us  to  a  whole  bevy  of  them,  in  a  pleasant 
letter.  '  I  went,'  he  says,  '  by  water  to  Hampton  Court. 
and  met  the  Prince,  with  all  his  ladies,  on  horseback,  coming 
from  hunting.  Mrs.  Bellenden  and  Mrs.  Lepell  took  me 
into  protection,  contrary  to  the  laws  against  harbouring 
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Papists,  and  gave  me  a  dinner,  with  something  I  hkcd 
better,  an  opportunity'  of  conversation  with  Mrs.  Howard 
Wf^  all  agreed  that  the  life  of  a  maid  of  honour  was  of  all 
things  the  most  miserable,  and  wished  that  all  women  who 
envied  it  had  a  specimen  of  it.    To  eat  Westphalia  ham  of 
a  morning,  ride  over  hedges  and  ditches  on  borrowed  hacks 
come  home  in  the  heat  of  the  day  >\ith  a  fever,  and  (what 
is  worse  a  hundred  times)  with  a  red  mark  on  the  i(.rehead 
from  an  uneasy  hat— all  this  may  qualifv  them  to  make 
excellent  \nves  for  hunters.    As  soon  as  they  wipe  off  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  must  simper  an  hour  and  catch  cold 
in  the  princess's  apartment ;    from  thence  to  dinner  with 
wliat  appetite  they  may  ;  and  after  that  till  midnight,  work 
ualk,  or  think  which  way  they  please.    No  lone  house  in 
Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  rookery,  is  more  contemplative 
than  this  Court.    Miss  Lepell  walked  with  me  three  or  four 
hours  by  moonlight,  and  we  met  no  creature  of  any  quality 
but  the  king,  who  gave  audience  to  the  vice-chamberlain 
all  alone  under  the  garden  wall.' 

I  fancy  it  was  a  merrier  England,  that  of  our  ancestors, 
than  the  island  which  we  inhabit.  People  high  and  low 
amased  themselves  very  much  more.  I  have  calculated 
the  manner  in  which  statesmen  and  persons  of  condition 
passed  their  time— and  what  with  drinking,  and  dining, 
and  supping,  and  cards,  wonder  how  they  got  through  their 
business  at  all.  They  played  all  sorts  of  games,  which,  with 
tlio  exception  of  cricket  and  tennis,  have  quite  gone  out  of 
our  manners  now.  In  the  old  prints  of  St.  James's  Park. 
you  still  see  the  marks  along  the  walk,  to  note  the  balls 
wlien  the  Court  played  at  Mall.  Fancy  Birdcage  Walk  now 
so  laid  out,  and  Lord  John  and  Lord  Palmerston  knocking 
balls  up  and  down  the  avenue  !  Most  of  those  jolly  sports 
be  ong  to  the  past,  and  the  good  old  games  of  England  are 
only  to  be  found  in  old  novels,  in  '  ballads,  or  the  columns 
of  dingy  old  newspapers,  which  say  how  a  main  of  cocks  is 
to  be  fought  at  Winchester  between  the  Winchester  men 
and  the  Hampton  men  ;  or  how  the  Cornwall  men  and  the 
Uevon  men  are  going  to  hold  a  great  wrestling  match  at 
lotnes,  and  so  on. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  vears  ago  there  were  not  only 
country  towns  in  England,  but  people  who  inhabited  them. 
W  e  were  very  much  more  gregarious  ;  we  were  amused  by 
very  simple  pleasures.     Every  town  had  its  fair,  every 
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.iilagc  its  uake.  The  old  poets  have  sung  a  hundred  jolly 
litties  about  great  cudgel-playings,  famous  grinning  throii):h 
liorse-eollars,  great  maypole  meetings,  and  morris-darjt  i  <. 
The  girls  used  to  run  races  clad  in  very  light  attire  ;  and 
the  kind  gentry  and  good  parsons  thought  no  Hhatiie  in 
looking  on.  Dancing  bears  went  about  the  country  with 
pipe  and  tabor.  Certain  well-known  tunes  were  sunj;  all 
over  the  land  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  high  and  low 
r'joiced  in  that  simple  music.  Gentlemen  who  wished  to 
entertain  thcr  female  friends  constantly  sent  for  a  band. 
When  Beau  Fielding,  a  mighty  fine  gentleman,  was  courting' 
the  lar*/  whom  he  married,  he  treated  her  and  her  <  <iiii- 
panion  at  his  lodgings  to  a  supper  from  the  tavern,  and 
after  supper  they  sent  out  for  a  fiddler — three  of  thiin. 
Fancy  the  three,  in  a  great  wainscoted  room,  in  Covent 
Garden  or  Soho,  lighted  by  two  or  three  candles  in  silver 
sconces,  some  grapes  and  a  bottle  of  Florence  wine  on  the 
table,  and  the  honest  fiddler  playing  old  tunes  in  quaint 
old  minor  keys,  as  the  Beau  takes  out  one  lady  after  the 
other,  and  solemnly  dances  with  her  ! 

The  very  great  folks,  young  noblemen,  with  their 
governors,  and  the  like,  went  abroad  and  made  the  great 
tour  ;  the  home  satirists  jeered  at  the  Frenchified  and 
Italian  waj's  which  they  brought  back  ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  people  never  left  the  country.  The  jolly  s(juire 
often  had  never  been  twenty  miles  from  home.  Those  wlm 
did  go  went  to  the  baths,  to  Harrogate,  or  Scarboroujrli.  or 
Bath,  or  Epsom.  Old  letters  are  full  of  these  places  d 
pleasure.  Gay  writes  to  us  about  the  fiddlers  at  Tunbridj^e ; 
of  the  ladies  having  merry  little  private  balls  anumgst 
themselves  ;  and  the  gentlemen  entertaining  them  by  turns 
with  tea  and  music.  One  of  the  young  beauties  whom  he 
m  t  did  n(  care  for  tea  :  '  We  have  a  young  lady  here,'  he 
says,  '  that  is  verj'  particular  in  her  desires.  I  have  know  n 
some  young  ladies,  who,  if  ever  they  prayed,  would  ask  for 
some  equipage  or  title,  a  husband  or  matadores*:  but  thi^ 
lady,  who  is  but  seventeen,  and  has  30,000/.  to  her  fortune. 
places  all  her  wishes  on  a  pot  of  good  ale.  Wlien  her  friends, 
for  the  sake  of  her  shape  and  complexion,  would  dissuade 
her  '  im  it,  she  answers,  w  ith  the  truest  sincerity,  that  by 
the  lOss  of  shape  and  complexion  she  could  only  lose  a  hus- 
band, whereas  ale  is  her  passion.' 

Every  country  town  had  its  assembly-room — mouldy  old 
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tenements,  which  we  niny  ntiH  see  in  dosettod  inn-vards  in 
(locayed  provincial  citit's,  out  of  which  the  Mroat  wen  of 
London  has  sucked  all  the  life.    York,  at  a«Hize  time,  and 
throughout  the  winter,  harboured  a  large  society  of  northern 
gentry.    Shrewsbury  was  celebrated  for  its  festivities.    At 
.\ewmarket,   I  read   of  '  a  vast  deal  of  go(Kl  conipanv, 
besides  rogues  and  blacklegs  '  ;  at  Nonvich,  of  two  asseni- 
blics,  with  a  prodigious  crowd  in  the  hall,  the  rooms,  and  the 
jrallery.    In  Cheshire  (it  is  a  maid  of  honour  of  (^ueen  Caro- 
ine  who  writes  and  who  is  longing  to  be  back  at  Hampton 
(  ourt,  and  the  fun  there)  I  peep  into  a  country  house,  and 
s.  e  a  very  merry  party  :  '  We  meet  in  the  work-room  before 
rune,  eat  and  break  a  joke  or  two  till  twelve,  then  we  repair 
t.)  our  own  chambers  and  make  ourselves  readv,  for  it  cannot 
be  called  dressing.    At  noon  the  great  bell  fetches  us  into 
a  parlour,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  fine  arms,  poisoned  darts 
several  pair  of  old  boots  and  shoes  worn  bv  men  of  micht' 
with  t^ie  stirrups  of  King  Charles  I,  taken  from  hinf  at 
hdgehill,  —and  there  they  have  their  dinner,  after  which 
( omes  dancing  and  supper. 

As  for  Bath  all  history  went  and  bathed  and  drank  there 
(teorge  II  and  his  queen.  Prince  Frederick  and  his  Court 
scarce  a  character  one  can  mention  of  the  early  last  centurv' 
but  was  seen  m  that  famous  Pump-room  where  Beau  Na.sh 
presided,  and  his  picture  hung  between  the  busts  of  Newton 
and  Pope  : 

This  picture,  placed  these  busts  between. 

Gives  satire  all  its  strength  : 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 

But  Folly  at  full  length. 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  Folly.  It  was  a  splendid. 
Hnbroidered  be-rufflcd,  snuflf-boxcd,  red-heeled,  impertinent 
l;oJly,  and  knew  how  to  make  itself  respected.     I  should 

ike  to  have  seen  that  noble  old  madcap  Peterborough  in 
ins  boots  (he  actually  had  the  audacity  to  walk  about  Bath 
m  boots  !)  with  his  blue  ribbon  and  stars,  and  a  cabbage 
under  each  arm,  and  a  chicken  in  his  hand,  which  he  had 
"eeu  cheapening  for  his  dinner.  Chesterfield  came  there 
many  a   time  and  gambled  for  hundreds,   and  grinned 

hrough  his  gout.  Mary  Wortley  was  there,  young  and 
kMutiful ;  and  Mary  Wortley,  old,  hideous,  and  snuffy. 
•»iiNS  Lliudieigh  came  there,  slipping  away  from  one  husband. 
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and  on  the  look-out  for  nnothor,  Walpole  paHHed  many 
a  day  there  ;  sickly,  suixircilious.  absurdly  dandified,  and 
aflFected  ;  with  a  brilliant  wit,  a  delightful  HenHibility  ;  and 
for  his  friends,  a  most  tender,  generous,  and  faithful  heart. 
And  if  vnu  and  I  had  Ijecn  alive  then,  and  strolling  down 
Milsom  .Street  —hush  !  we  should  have  taken  our  hats  »)tf. 
as  an  awful,  long,  lean,  gaunt  figure,  swathed  in  flannol> 
pjissed  by  in  its  chair,  an*^.  a  livid  face  looked  out  from  th. 
window — great  fierce  t-  .<  staring  from  undar  a  bushy. 
powdered  wig,  a  terribu  frown,  a  terrible  Roman  nose- 
and  we  whisper  to  one  another,  '  There  he  Is  !  There's  tin- 
great  commoner  !  There  is  Mr.  Pitt  ! '  As  we  walk  away, 
the  abbey  bells  are  set  a-ringing  ;  and  we  meet  our  testy 
friend  Toby  Smollett,  on  the  arm  of  James  Quin  the  actoi. 
who  tells  us  that  the  bells  ring  for  Mr.  Bullock,  an  eminent 
cowkeeper  from  Tottenham,  who  has  just  arrived  to  drink 
the  waters  ;  and  Toby  shakes  his  cane  at  the  door  ot 
Colonel  Ringworm — the  Creole  gentleman's  lodgings  next 
his  own — where  the  colonel's  two  negroes  are  practising  on 
the  French  horn. 

Whrn  uc  try  to  rocuU  social  England,  we  must  fancy  it 
playing  at  cards  for  many  hours  every  day.  The  custom  is 
wellnigh  gone  out  among  us  now,  but  fifty  years  ago  was 
general,  fifty  years  before  that  almost  universal,  in  tlie 
•ountry.  '  Gaming  has  become  so  much  the  fashion,'  writes 
Seymour,  the  author  of  tlie  Court  Gamester,  '  that  he  who  in 
company  should  be  ignorant  of  the  games  in  vogue,  would  In- 
reckoned  low-bred,  and  hardly  fit  for  conversation.'  TIkk 
were  cards  everywhere.  It  was  considered  ill-bred  to  read  in 
company.  '  Books  were  not  fit  articles  for  drawing-rooin>. 
old  ladies  used  to  say.  People  were  jealous,  as  it  were,  and 
angry  with  them.  You  will  find  in  Hervey  that  George  II 
was  always  furious  at  the  sight  of  books  ;  and  his  queen, 
who  loved  reading,  had  to  practise  it  in  secret  in  her  closet. 
But  cards  were  the  resource  of  all  the  Avorld.  Every  night, 
for  hours,  kings  and  queens  of  England  sat  down  and 
handled  their  majesties  of  spades  and  diamonds.  In 
European  Courts,  I  believe  the  practice  still  remains,  not 
for  gambling,  but  for  pastime.  Our  ancestors  generally 
adopted  it.  '  Books !  prithee,  don't  talk  to  me  abont 
books,'  said  old  Sarah  Marlborough.  '  The  only  book 
I  know  are  men  and  cards.'  'Dear  old  Sir  Roger  de  Coveiley 
sent  all  his  tenants  a  string  of  hogs'  puddings  and  a  pad 
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r.f  cardH  at  Christ nuih.'  says  the  Spectator,  xvishin^  to  dtpitt 
a  kind  landlord.    ()ru«  ,.f  the  good  old  lady  writ.'rs  in  whose 
Liters  I  have  been  dipping  eries  out,  *  Sure,  cards  have  kept 
us  «  omen  from  a  great  deal  of  scandal  !  '    Wise  old  Johnson 
.">jretted  that  he  had  not  lear.jt  to  play.    '  It  is  verv  usi-ful 
ir.  hfe.  ,'>';^ayH.    'it  genenites  kindness,  and  consolidates 
^.Kiety.     David  Hume  never  went  to  hvd  without  his  whist. 
We  have  Walpole.  in  one  of  his  letters,  in  a  transport  of 
ciatitude  for  the  cards.     '  I  shall  build  an  order  to  I'am  ' 
siys  he.  ni  his  pleasant  dandified  way.  '  for  the  escaiM'  of 
..|-y  charnung  Du.hess  of  (Jrafton.'    The  duchess  had  been 
playnig  cards  at  Home,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  at 
a  .ardinals  concert,   wlicro  tiie  floor  fell  in,  and  all  the 
Mionsignors  were   preiipitated   into  the  cellar.     Even   the 
.Nonconformist  clergy  looked  not  unkindly  on  the  practice 
I  do  not  think,'  says  one  of  them,  'that  honest  Martin 
L.ither  committed  sin  by  playing  at  backgammon  for  an 
Imur  or  two  after  dinner,  in  order  by  unbending  his  mind  to 
promote  digestion.'    As  for  the  High  Church  parsons,  tliey 
all  played,  bishops  and  all.     On   Twelfth  Day  the  Court 
.iscd  to  play  in  state.    '  This  being  Twelfth  Dav,1iis  Majesty, 
he  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Knights  Companions  of  the 
•  .alter.  Thistle,  and  Hath,  appeared  in  the  collars  of  their 
respective  orders.     Their  Majesties,  tlie  Prince  of  Wales 
iuul  tJiree  eldest   Prince.-ses,   went  to   the  C!)j  ■    1   Royal 
I'lcceded  by  the  heralds.    The  Duke  of  Ma.u  h      .  ,•  carried 
the  sword  of  state.     The  king  and  prince  incTr  n:v,.ring  at 
t  le  altar  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  according  to 
tlie  annual  custom.     At  night  their  Majesties   |-layed  at 
Imzard  with  the  nobility,  for  the  benefit  of  the  groom  porter  • 
and  twas  said  the  king  won  6(X)  guineas  ;   the  queen   360  • 
1  iincess    Amelia,    twenty  ;     Princess   Caroline,    ten  ;     the 
Luke  of    Grafton    and    the    Earl    of    Portmore,    several 
tliousands. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  same  chronicle,  which  is  of  the 
year  1731,  and  see  how  others  of  our  forefathers  were 
<ngaged. 

'  CWk,  15th  January.— This  day,  one  Tim  Croneen  was, 
tur  the  murder  and  robbery  of  Mr.  St.  Leger  and  his  wife, 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  two  minutes,  then  his  head  to  be 
cut  oft,  and  his  body  divided  in  four  quarters,  to  be  placed 
111  four  crossways.  He  was  servant  to  Mr.  St.  Leger,  and 
committed  the  murder  \\ith  the  privity  of  the  servant- 
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maid,  who  was  f^c  >m  '^nf^ed  to  be  burned  ;  also  of  the  gardener, 
wliom  he  kn  ■  ked  on  t>|^  head,  to  deprive  him  of  his  share 
of  the  booty  ' 

'  January  J  -  -A  postbi  y  waa  shot  by  an  Irish  gentleman 
on  the  road  i.tai  S*^  ip  in  Staffordshire,  who  died  in  two 
days,  for  which  the  gentleman  was  imprisoned.' 

'  A  poor  man  Mas  found  hanging  in  a  gentlemn  's  stables 
at  Bungay,  in  Norfolk,  by  a  person  who  cut  him  down,  and 
running  for  assistance,  left  his  penknife  behind  him.  Tlie 
poor  man  recovering,  cut  his  throat  with  the  knife  ;  and 
a  river  being  nigh,  jumped  into  it ;  but  company  coming, 
he  was  dragged  out  ahve,  and  was  like  to  remain  so.' 

'  The  Honourable  Thomas  Finch,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  is  appointed  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  in  tlic 
room  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  is  on  his  return  honic." 

'  William  CowT^er,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Cowper, 
cjiaplain  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty,  and  rector  of  Groat 
Barkhampstead,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  are  appointed 
clerks  of  the  commissioners  of  bankruptcy.' 

'  Charles  Creagh,  Esq.,  and  —  Macnamara,  Esq.,  between 
whom  an  old  grudge  of  three  years  had  subsisted,  whieli 
had  occasioned  their  being  bound  over  about  fifty  times 
for  breaking  the  peace,  meeting  in  company  with  Mr.  Eyres. 
of  Galloway,  they  discharged  their  pistols,  and  all  three 
were  killed  on  the  spot — to  the  great  joy  of  their  peaceful 
neighbours,  say  the  Irish  papers.' 

'  Wheat  is  26^.  to  2&s.,  and  barley  20-s.  to  22s.  a  quarter : 
three  per  cents,  92  ;  best  loaf  sugar,  9^rf.  ;  Bohea,  I2.>).  to 
14s.  ;   Pekoe,  ISs.,  and  Hyson,  355.  per  pound.' 

'  At  Exon  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  the 
birthday  of  the  son  of  Sir  W.  Courtney,  Bart.,  at  wiiieh 
more  than  1,000  persons  were  present.  A  bullock  was 
roasted  w  hole  ;  a  butt  of  wine  and  several  tuns  of  beer 
and  cider  were  given  to  the  populace.  At  the  same  time 
Sir  William  delivered  to  his  son.  then  of  age,  Powdraiu 
Castle,  and  a  gi-eat  estate.' 

'  Charlesworth  and  Cox,  two  solicitors,  convicted  of 
forgery,  stood  on  the  pillory  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  The 
first  was  severely  handled  by  the  populace,  but  the  otl'.er 
was  very  much  favoured,  and  protected  by  six  or  seven 
fellows  who  got  on  the  pilloiy  to  protect  him  from  tlie 
insults  of  the  mob.' 

'  A  boy  killed  by  falling  upon  iron  spikes,  from  a  lamp- 
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post,  which  he  cHmbcd  to  see  Mother  Needham  stand  iu 
tlie  pillory. 

'  Mary  Lynn  was  burned  to  ashes  at  the  stake  for  beinsi 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  lier  mistress.' 

'  Alexander  Russell,  the  foot  soldier,'  who  was  capitally 
convicted  for  a  street  robbery  in  January  sessions,  was 
reprievod  for  transportation  ;  but  having  an  estate  fallen 
to  lum,  obtained  a  free  pardon.' 

'  The  Lord  John  Russell  married  to  the  Ladv  Diana 
fcnT'j^*  Marlborougli  House.  He  has  a  foi-tune  of 
.J0,000/.  down,  and  is  to  have  100,000/.  at  tlie  death  of  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Marlborough,  his  grandmother.' 

'  March  1  being  the  anniversary  of  the  queen's  birthday 
vyhen  her  Majesty  entered  the  forty-nintli  year  of  her  acr"e 
there  was  a  splendid  appearance  of  nobility  at  St.  James's.' 
Her  Majesty  was  magnificently  dressed,  and  v ore  a  floweied 
muslm  head-edging,  as  did  also  her  Royal  Highness.  The 
Lord  Portmore  was  said  to  have  had^  the  ricliest  dress 
though  an  Italian  Count  had  twenty-four  diamonds  instead 
of  buttons. 

New  clothes  on  the  birtliday  were  the  fashion  for  all  loyal 
people.  Swift  mentions  the  custom  several  times.  Walpole 
IS  constantly  speaking  of  it ;  laughing  at  the  practice,  but 
havmg  the  very  finest  clothes  from  Paris,  nevertheless. 
It  the  king  and  queen  were  unpopular,  there  were  very  few 
new  clothes  at  the  Drawing-room.  In  a  paper  in  tlw  True 
Fatnot,  No.  3,  written  to  attack  the  Pretender,  the  Scotch 
^rench  and  Popery,  Fielding  supposes  the  Scotch  and  the 
fretender  in  possession  of  London,  and  himself  about  to  be 
hanged  for  loyalty,— when,  just  as  the  rope  is  round  his 
neck,  he  says  :  '  My  little  girl  entered  my  bedchamber, 
and  put  an  end  to  my  dream  by  pulhng  open  my  eyes,  and 
telling  me  that  the  tailor  had  just  brought  home'my  clothes 
for  his  Majesty's  birthday.'  In  his  Temple  Beau,  the  beau 
IS  dunned  '  for  a  birthday  suit  of  velvet,  40Z.'  Be  sure  that 
31r.  Harry  Fielding  was  dunned  too. 

The  public  days,  no  doubt,  were  splendid,  but  the  private 
<^ourt  hfe  must  have  been  awfully  wearisome.  '  I  will  not 
trouhlP  you,'  writes  Hervey  to  Lady  Sundon.  '  uith  any 
a( count  of  our  occupations  at  Hampton  Court.  No  mill- 
horse  ever  went  in  a  more  constant  track,  or  a  more  unchang- 
i»g  circle  ;  so  that  by  the  assistance  of  an  almanac  for  the 
day  of  the  week,  and  a  watch  for  the  hour  of  the  day,  you 
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may  inform  yourself  fully,  without  any  other  intelligence 
but  your  memory,  of  every  transaction  within  the  verL'o 
of  the  Court.  Walking,  chaises,  levees,  and  audiences  till 
the  morning.  At  night  the  king  plays  at  commerce  and 
backgammon,  and  the  queen  at  quadrille,  where  poor  Lady 
Cliarlotte  runs  her  usual  nightly  gauntlet,  the  queen  pulling 
her  hood,  and  the  Princess  Royal  rapping  her  knuckles. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  takes  his  nightly  opiate  of  lottery,  and 
sleeps  as  usual  between  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline. 
Lord  Grantham  strolls  from  one  room  to  another  (as  Dryden 
says),  like  some  discontented  ghost  that  oft  appears,  and 
is  forbid  to  speak  ;  and  stirs  himself  about  as  people  stir 
a  tire,  not  with  any  design,  but  in  hopes  to  make  it  burn 
brisker.  At  last  the  king  gets  up  ;  the  pool  finishes  ;  and 
evervbody  has  their  dismission.  Their  Majesties  retiic  to 
Lady  Charlotte  and  my  Lord  Lifford  ;  my  Lord  Grantham, 
to  Lady  Frances  and  Mr.  Clark  :  some  to  supper,  some  to 
bod  ;  and  thus  the  evening  and  the  morning  make  the  day.' 

The  kinc's  fondness  for  Hanover  occasioned  all  sorts  «tf 
rough  joi  long  his  English  subjects,  to  whom  Saior- 

kraut    an'  iages   have   ever   been   ridiculous    objects. 

When  our  present  Prince  Consort  came  among  us.  tlie 
people  bawled  out  songs  in  the  streets  indicative  of  tlie 
absurdity  of  Germany  in  general.  The  sausage-shops  pro- 
duced enormous  sausages  which  we  might  suppose  were  tlie 
daily  food  and  delight  of  German  princes.  I  remenilxn 
the  caricatures  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Leopold  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  The  bridegroom  was  drawn  in  rags. 
George  IIFs  wife  was  called  by  the  people  a  beggarly 
German  duchess  ;  the  British  idea  being  that  all  princes 
were  beggarly  except  British  princes.  King  George  paid 
us  back.  He  thought  there  were  no  manners  out  of  Cier- 
many.  Sarah  Marlborough  once  coming  to  visit  the 
princess,  whilst  her  Royal  Highness  was  whipping  one  of 
the  roaring  royal  children,  '  Ah  !  '  says  George,  who  was 
standing  by,  'you  have  no  good  manners  in  England, 
because  you  are  not  properly  brought  up  when  you  are 
young.'  He  insisted  that  no  Enghsh  cooks  could  roast,  no 
English  coachman  could  drive  :  he  actually  questioned  the 
superiority  of  our  nobility,  our  horses,  and  our  roast  beef  I 

Whilst  he  was  away  from  his  beloved  Hanover,  every- 
thing remained  there  exactly  as  in  the  prince's  presence. 
There  were  800  horses  in  the  stables,  there  was  all  the 
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apparatus  of  chamberlains,  Court-marshals,  and  equerries  ; 
and  Court  assemblies  were  held  every  Saturday,  where  all 
the  nobility  of  Hanover  assembled  at  what  1  can't  but 
think  a  fine  and  touching  ceremony.  A  large  armchair 
was  placed  in  the  assembly-room,  and  on  it  tlie  king's 
portrait.  The  nobihty  advanced,  and  made  a  bow  to  the 
armchair,  and  to  the  image  whi  h  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
king  had  set  up  ;  and  spoke  under  their  voices  before  the 
august  picture,  just  as  they  would  have  done  had  the  Kini^ 
Churfurst  been  present  himself.  "^ 

He  was  always  going  back  to  Hanover.  In  the  year  1729, 
hp  went  for  two  whole  years,  during  which  Caroline  reigned 
for  him  in  England,  and  he  was  not  in  the  least  missed  by 
his  British  subjects.  He  went  again  in  '35  and  '36  ;  and 
between  the  years  1740  and  1755  was  no  less  tlmn  eight  times 
oil  the  Continent,  which  amusement  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Here  every 
day's  amusement  was  the  same.  '  Our  life  is  as  uniform 
as  that  of  a  monastery,'  writes  a  courtier  wliom  \'ehse 
(juotes.  '  Every  morning  at  eleven,  and  every  evening  at 
six,  we  drive  in  the  heat  to  Herrenhausen,' through  an 
enormous  hnden  avenue  ;  and  twice  a  day  cover  our  coats 
and  coaches  with  dust.  In  the  king's  society  there  nev  -r 
is  the  least  change.  At  table,  and  at  cards.  Tie  sees  always 
the  same  faces,  and  at  the  end  of  the  game  retires  in;o  his 
chamber.  Twice  a  week  there  is  a  French  theatre  :  the 
other  days  there  is  play  in  the  gallery.  In  this  way,  were 
tlie  king  always  to  stop  in  Hanover,  one  could  make  a  ten 
years'  calendar  of  his  proceedings  ;  and  settle  beforehand 
M  Imt  his  time  of  business,  meals,  and  pleasure  would  be.' 

The  old  pagan  kept  his  promise  to  his  dying  wife.  Ladv 
Yarmouth  was  now  in  full  favour,  and  treated  with  profound 
respect  by  the  Hanover  society,  though  it  appears  rather 
neglected  in  England  when  she  came  among  us.  In  1740, 
a  couple  of  the  king's  daughters  went  to  see  him  at  Hanover  ; 
Anna,  the  Princess  of  Orange  (about  whom,  p.nd  whose 
husband  and  marriage-day,  Walpole  and  Hervev  have  left 
us  the  most  ludicrous  descriptions),  and  iMaria*^  of  Hesse- 
C'assel,  with  their  respective  lords.  This  made  the  Hanover 
Court  very  brilliant.  In  honour  of  his  high  guests,  the  king 
gave  several  fetes  ;  among  others,  a  magnificent  masked; 
ball,  in  the  green  theatre  at  Herrenhausen— the  garden 
theatre,   with  linden  and  box  for  screen,  and  grass  for 
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a  carpet,  where  the  Platens  had  danced  to  George  and  his 
father  the  late  sultan.  The  stage  and  a  great  part  of  the 
garden  were  illuminated  ^vith  coloured  lamps.  Almost  tlio 
whole  Court  appeared  in  white  dominofc,  '  hke,'  says  the 
describer  of  the  scene,  'like  spirits  in  the  Elysian' fields. 
At  night,  supper  was  served  in  the  gallery  with  three  great 
tables,  and  the  king  ,vas  very  merry.  After  supper  dancing 
was  resumed,  and  I  did  not  get  home  till  five  o'clock  by 
full  daylight  to  Hanover.  Some  days  afterwards  we  had 
in  the  opera-house  at  Hanover,  a  grcau  assembly.  The 
king  appeared  in  a  Turkish  dress  ;  his  turban  was  orna- 
mented with  a  magnificent  agraffe  of  diamonds  ;  the  Lady 
Yarmouth  was  dressed  as  a  sultana  ;  nobody  was  more 
beautiful  than  the  Princess  of  Hesse.'  So,  while  poor 
Caroline  was  resting  in  her  coffin,  dapper  little  George, 
with  his  red  face  and  his  white  eyebrows  and  goggle- 
eyes,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  is  dancing  a  pretty  dance  with 
Madame  Walmoden,  and  capering  about  dressed  up  like 
a  Turk  !  For  twenty  years  raore,  that  httle  ola  Bajazet  w  cnt 
on  in  this  Turkish  fashion,  until  the  fit  came  which  choked 
the  old  man,  when  he  ordercu  the  side  of  his  coffin  to  be 
taken  out,  as  well  as  that  of  poor  Caroline's  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  so  that  his  sinful  old  bones  and  ashes  might 
mingle  with  those  of  the  faithful  creature.  O  strutting 
Turkey-cock  of  Herrenhausen  !  O  naughty  little  Mahomet ! 
in  what  Turkish  paradise  are  you  now,  and  where  be  your 
painted  houris  ?  So  Countess  Yarmouth  appeared  r.s  a 
sultana,  and  his  Majesty  in  a  Turkish  dress  wore  an  agraffe 
of  diamonds,  and  was  very  merry,  was  he  ?  Friends  !  h.e 
was  your  fathers'  ki?ng  as  well  as  mine — let  us  drop  a  respect- 
ful tear  over  his  grave. 

He  said  of  his  wife  that  he  never  knew  a  woman  who  was 
worthy  to  buckle  her  shoe  :  he  would  sit  alone  weeping 
before  her  portrait,  and  when  he  had  dried  his  eyes,  he 
wculd  go  off  to  his  Walmoden  and  talk  of  her.  On  the 
25t!  day  of  October,  1760,  he  being  then  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- fourth  of  his  reign, 
his  page  went  to  take  him  his  royal  chocolate,  and  behold ! 
the  most  religious  and  gracious  king  was  lying  dead  on  t!ie 
floor.  They  went  and  fetched  Walmoden  ;  but  Walmoden 
could  not  w;i];e  him.  The  sacred  Majesty  was  but  a  lifeless 
corpse.  The  king  was  dead  ;  God  save  the  king  !  But, 
of  course,  poets  and  clergymen  decorously  bewailed  the 
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late  one.  Here  are  some  artless  verses,  in  whicli  an  English 
(iivme  deplored  the  famous  departed  hero,  and  over  \Wiioh 
you  may  cry  or  you  may  laugh,  exactly  as  your  humour 
suits  : — 

While  at  his  feet  expiring  Faction  lay. 
No  contest  left  but  who  should  best  o'bcv  ; 
Saw  in  his  offspring  all  himself  renewed  • 
The  same  fair  path  of  glory  still  pursued  ; 
Saw  to  young  George  Augusta's  care  impart 
Whate  er  could  raise  and  humanize  the  heart ; 
Blend  all  his  gi-andsire's  virtues  with  his  own' 
And  form  their  mingled  radiance  for  the  throne- 
No  farther  blessing  could  on  earth  be  given 

The  next  degree  of  happiness  was— heaven  ! 

If  he  had  been  good,  if  he  had  been  just,  if  he  had  been 
pure  m  life,  and  wise  in  council,  could  the  poet  have  said 
much  more  ?  It  was  a  parson  who  came  and  wept  over 
tins  grave,  with  Walmoden  sitting  on  it,  and  claimed  heaven 
tor  the  poor  old  man  slur-Bering  below.  Here  was  one 
who  had  neither  dignity,  learning,  morals,  nor  wit— who 
tainted  a  great  society  by  a  bad  example  ;  who  in  youth 
manhood,  old  age,  was  gross,  low,  and  sensual  ;  and  Mr.' 
Porteus,  afterwards  my  Lord  Bishop  Porteus,  says  the 
earth  was  not  good  enough  for  him,  and  that  his  only  place 
was  heaven  !  Bravo,  Mr.  Porteus  !  The  divine  who  wept 
these  tears  over  George  II's  memory  wore  George  Ill's 
lawn.  I  don't  know  whether  people  still  admire  his  poetry 
or  his  sermons. 
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:    have    to    glance    over 
sixty  years  in  as  many 
minutes.      To  read  tliV 
mere  catalogue  of  char- 
acters who  figured  dur- 
ing   that    long    period, 
would  occupy  our  allot- 
ted time,  and  we  should 
have  all    text  and    no 
sermon.      England'    lu^ 
to  undergo  the  re\   't  of 
the  American  colo.iies ; 
to  submit  to  defeat  and 
separation  ;     to    shake 
under    the    volcano    of 
tlie  French  Revolution ; 
to  grapijle  and  fight  for 
the  life  with  her  gigantic 
enemy    Napoleon  ;     t^ 
gasp  and  rally  after  that 
tremendous    struggle.     The    old   society,  with  "its  courtiy 
splendours,  has  to  pass  away  ;    generations  of  statesmen 
to  rise  and   disappear  ;    Pitt   to  follow  Chatham  to  the 
tomb  ;  the  memory  of  Rodney  and  Wolfe  to  be  superseded 
by  Nelson's  and  Wellington's  glory  ;    the   old  poets   who 
unite  us  to  Queen  Anne's  time  to  sink  into  their  graves : 
Johnson    to   die,  and  Scott  and  Byron  to  arise  ;  Gairiei^ 
to  delight  the  world  with  his  dazzliiig  dramatic  genius,  and 
Kean  to  leap  on  the  stage  and  take  possession  of  the  asto- 
nished theatre.     Steam  has  to  be  invented  ;   kings  to  be 
beheaded,    banished,  deposed,  restored.     Napoleon  to  he 
but  an  episode,  and  George  III  is  to  be  alive  through  all 
these  varied  changes,  to  accompany  his  people  through  a!! 
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tlip.se    revolutions    of    thought,   governmont,    society;    to 
.survive  out  of  the  old  world  into  our.-^. 

When  I  first  saw  England,  she  was  in  mourning  for  the 
young  Princess  Charlotte,  the  hope  of  the  empire.  I  came 
from  India  as  a  child,  and  our  ship  touched  at  an  island 
..n  he  way  home,  where  my  black  .servant  took  me  a  Ions 
v.alk  over  rocks  and  hills  until  we  reached  a  garden  wliere 
v.e  .saw  a  man  walking.  '  That  is  he,'  said  the  black  man  • 
that  IS  Bonaparte  !  He  eats  three  sheep  every  day,  and 
all  the  httle  children  he  can  lay  hands  on''  "There 
v.^re  people  in  the  British  dominions  besides  that  pocr 
Calcutta  servmg-man,  with  an  equal  horror  of  the  Corsican 

(><IV('. 

With  the  same  childish  attendant.  I  remember  peeping 
through  the  colonnade  at  Carlton  House,  and  seein.^  the 
abode  of  the  great  Prince  Regent.  I  can  see  yet  the  Guards 
pacing  before  the  gates  of  the  place.  The  place  ?  What 
place  .'  The  palace  exists  no  more  than  the  palace  of 
rsebuchadnezzar.  It  is  but  a  name  now.  Where  be  the 
sentries  who  used  to  salute  as  the  Roval  chariots  drove  in 
and  out  ?  The  chariots,  with  the  kings  inside,  have  driven 
t  .  the  realms  of  Pluto  ;  the  tall  Guards  have  marched  into 
darkness,  and  the  echoes  of  their  drums  are  rolling  in  Hades 

J7r  *^^^  Palat^P  once  stood,  a  hundred  little  children  arc 
paddhng  up  and  down  the  steps  to  St.  James's   Park 
A  score  of  grave  gentlemen  are  taking  their  tea  at  the 
Atiienaeum  Club  ;    as  many  grizzly  warriors  are  garrisonimr 
the  United  Service  Club   opposite.     Pall  Mall  is  the  great 
s xial   Exchange  of  London  now— the  mart  of  news    of 
p.Witics,  of  scandal,  of  rumour— the  English  forum,  so  to 
speak,  where  men  discuss  the  last  dispatch  from  the  Crimea, 
tie  last  speech  of  Lord  Derby,  the  next  move  of  Lord  John.' 
And,  now  and  then,  to  a  few  antiquarians,  whose  thoughts 
are  with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present,  it  is  a 
memorial  of  old  times  and  old  people,  and  Pall  Mall  is  our 
Palmyra.     Look  !     About  this  spot,  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand 
\^as   killed   by  Konigsmar     's  gang.     In   that   great   red 
li"u.se    Gainsborough    lived,    and    Culioden    Cumberland 
U'orge  Ill's  uncle.     Yonder  is  Sarah  Marlborough's  palace! 
jiist  as  it  stood  when  that  termagant  occupied  it.     At  25. 
\\  alter  Scott  used  to  live  ;   at  the  house,  now  No.  79,  and 
o-cupied  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
m  foreign  Parts,  resided  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynn,  comedian. 
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How  often  has  Queen  Caroline's  chair  issued  from  under 
yonder  arch  !  All  the  men  of  the  Georges  have  passed  up 
and  down  the  street.  It  has  seen  VValpole's  chariot  and 
Chatham's  sedan  ;  and  Fox,  Gibbon,  Sheridan,  on  their 
way  to  Brookes's  ;  and  stately  William  Pitt  stalking  on 
the  arm  o<"  Duudas ;  and  Hanger  and  Tom  Sheridiiri 
reeling  out  of  Raggett's  ;  and  Byron  limping  into  Wattier "s  ; 
and  Swift  striding  out  of  Bury  Street ;  and  Mr.  Addison 
and  Dick  Steele,  both  perhaps  a  little  the  better  for  liquor ; 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  clatterini^ 
over  the  pavement ;  and  Johnson  counting  the  posts  alonj^ 
the  streets,  after  dawdling  before  Dodsley's  window  ;  and 
Hoiry  Walpole  hobbling  into  his  carriage,  with  a  gimcrack 
just  bought  out  at  Christie's  ;  and  George  Selwyn  saunterii'g 
into  White's. 

In  the  published  letters  to  George  Sehxyn  we  get  a  mass 
of  correspondence  by  no  means  so  brilliant  and  witty  a.i 
Walpole's,  or  so  bitter  and  bright  as  Hervey's,  but  as 
interesting,  and  even  more  descriptive  of  the  time,  because 
tlie  letters  are  the  work  of  many  hands.  You  hear  more 
voices  speaking,  as  it  were,  and  more  natural  than  Horace's 
dandified  treble,  and  Sporus's  malignant  whisper.  As  one 
reads  the  Selwyn  letters — as  one  looks  at  Reynolds's  nobJo 
pictures  illustritivo  of  those  magnificent  times  and  volup- 
tuous people  -one  almost  hears  the  voice  of  the  dead  past ; 
the  laughter  and  the  chorus  ;  the  toast  called  over  the 
brimming  cups ;  the  shout  at  the  racecourse  or  the 
gaming-table ;  the  merry  joke  frankly  spoken  to  the 
laughing  fine  lady.  How  fine  those  ladies  were,  those 
ladies  who  heard  and  spoke  such  coarse  jokes  ;  how  grand 
those  gentlemen  ! 

I  fancy  tliat  peculiar  product  of  the  past,  the  fine  gentle- 
man, has  almost  vanished  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  is 
disappearing  like  the  beaver  or  the  Red  Indian.  We  can't 
have  fine  gentlemen  any  more,  because  we  can't  have  tlie 
society  in  which  they  lived.  The  people  will  not  obey : 
the  parasites  will  not  be  as  obsequious  as  formerly  :  children 
do  not  go  down  on  their  knees  to  beg  their  parents'  blessing  : 
chaplains  do  not  say  grace  and  retire  before  the  pudding : 
servants  do  not  say  '  your  honour  '  and  '  your  worship  '  at 
every  moment :  tradesmen  do  not  stand  hat  in  hand  as 
the  gentleman  passes  :  authors  do  not  wait  for  hours  in 
gentlemen's  ante-rooms  with  a  fulsome  dedication,  for  whicii 
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they  hope  to  get  five  puineas  from  his  lordship.  In  tlio 
days  when  thero  were  lino  gentlemen.  Mr.  Secretary  Pit'H 
undersecretaries  did  not  dare  to  sit  down  heforo  him  ;  hut 
Mr.  Pitt  m  his  turn,  went  down  on  his  gouty  knees  t<, 
George  II ;  and  when  George  III  spoke  a  few  kind  words 
to  h.m  Lord  Chatham  burst  into  tears  of  reverentia  ioy 
and  gratitude  ;  so  axvful  was  the  idea  of  the  monarch  i.d 
so  great  the  distinctions  of  rank.  "Fancy  Lord  John  Ru.i  " 
or  Lord  Palmerston  on  their  knees  whilst  the  sovereig 
was  reading  a  dispatch,  or  beginning  to  cry  because  Prime 
Albert  said  something  civil  '  ut^inme 

At  the  accession  of  George  III,  the  patricians  were  yet 
at  the  height  of   their  good  fortune.     Society  recognized 
i.eir  superiority  which  they  themselves  pretty  calmly  took 
for  granted.     They  inherited  not  only  titles^and  e^ta^es 

0     CommonV'Th"°"''  "^  ^^^"'  '^"'^^^^^  ''^  t»'«  «"»-« 
of  Commons.     There   were   a   multitude   of   Government 

places,  and  not  nierely  these,  but  bribes  of  actual  S 
notes,  which  Members  of  the  House  took  not  much  .s}/an  o 
in  assuming.  Fox  went  into  Parhament  at  20  :  Pitt  was 
just  of  age  :  his  father  not  much  older.  It  was  thego.^ 
time  for  Patricians.  Small  blame  to  them  if  they  took 
and  enjoyed,  and  over-enjoyed,  the  prizes  of  politics,  the 
pleasures  of  social  life.  * 

In  these  letters  to  Selwyn,  we  are  made  acquainted  «ith 
a  A  hole  society  of  these  defunct  fine  gentlen/en  :  and  can 
^^atch  with  a  curious  interest  a  life,  which  the  novel-UTiters 

sLl^ff  ;"''T^-!r''^^"'^'  ^^^^'^  ''^''^  t°"^l'^'d  upon.  To 
NmoUett,  to  Fielding  even,  a  lord  was  a  lord  :  a  gorgeous 
being  with  a  blue  ribbon,  a  coroneted  chair,  and  an  immense 

R  I  "!!!.  ^'^^''"'•'  *°  "^'""^  commoners  paid  reverence. 
Kichardson,  a  man  of  humbler  birth  than  either  of  the 
above  two  owned  that  he  was  ignorant  regarding  the 
manners  of  the  aristocracy,  and  besought  Mrs.  Donnellan. 

vo  nZ  ''f  Q-  %1  ^TV""  ^Y^  S'^'^*  ^^'^^'d'  to  examine  a 
volume  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  point  out  any  errors 
which  she  might  see  in  this  particular     Mrs.  Donnellan 

W  ^°  .T""^  ^^"^^'^  V'^t  Richardson  changed  colour ; 
«jiut  up  the  book  ;  and  muttered  that  it  were  best  to 
throw  It  in  the  fire.  Here,  in  Selwyn,  we  have  the  real 
original  men  and  women  of  fashion  of  the  early  time  of 
<^eorge  III.  We  can  follow  them  to  the  new  dub  at 
-imack  s  ;   Ave  can  travel  over  Europe  with  them  :   we  can 
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accompany  them  not  c  ly  to  the  pubhc  places,  but  to  their 
count ry-housen  and  private  society.     Here  is  a  whole  (oiii- 
pany  of  them  ;    wits  and  prodigals  ;    some  persevering  in 
their  bad  ways  ;   some  repentant,  but  relapsing  ;    beautiful 
ladies,   parasites,   humble  chaplains,   led  captains.     TIkw 
fair  creatures  whom  we  love  in  Reynolds's  portraits,  aiui 
who  still  look  out  on  us  from  his  canvases  with  their  swctt 
calm  faces  and  gracious  smiles — those  fine  gentlemen  win* 
did   us   the   honour   to   gov  rn   us  ;     who   inherited   tlicir 
boroughs  ;    took  their  ease  in  their  patent   places  ;    and 
slipped  Lord  North's  bribes  so  elegantly  under  their  ruffles 
we  make  acquaintance  with  a  hundred  of  these  fine  folio. 
hear  their  talk  and  laughter,  read  of  their  loves,  quaricl>. 
intrigues,  debts,  duels,  divorces  :    can  fancy  them  alive  if 
we  read  the  book  long  enough.     We  can  attend  at  Diik. 
Hamilton's  wedding,  and  behold  him  marry  his  bride  witii 
the  cur*^ain-ring  :   we  can  peep  into  her  poor  sister's  death- 
bed :    we  can  see  Charles  Fox  cursing  over  the  cards,  oi 
March    bawling   out    the   odds   at    Newmarket:     we  cii 
imagine  Burgoyne  tripping  off  from  St.  James's  Street  to 
coniiuer  the  Americans,  and  slinking  back  into  the  eliih 
somewhat  crestfallen  after  hi.s  beating  :  we  can  see  the  youni- 
king  dressing  himself  for  the  Dra\\  ing-room  and  asking  ten 
thousand  questions  regarding  all  the  gentlemen  :    we  can 
have  high  life  or  low,  the  struggle  at  the  Opera  to  belioki 
the  Violetta   or  the  Zamperini — the  Macaronis   and   tin( 
ladies  in  their  chairs  trooping  to  the  masquerade  or  Madanu 
Cornelys's — the  crowd  at  Drury  Lane  to  look  at  the  body 
of  Miss  Ray,  whom  Par.son  Haekman  has  just  pistolled— 
or  we  can  peep  into  Newgate,  where  poor  Mr.  Rice  tlif 
forger  is  waiting  his  fate  and  his  supper.     '  You  need  not 
be  particular  a"!     it  the  sauce  for  his  fowl,'  says  one  turnkey 
to  another  :    '  for  you  know  he  is  to  be  hanged  in  the 
morning.'     '  Yes,'    replies   the   second   janitor.    '  but   tlif 
chaplain  sups  with  lum,  and  he  is  a  terrible  fellow  for 
melted  butter.' 

Selwyn  has  a  chaplain  and  parasite,  one  Dr.  Warner. 
than  whom  Plautus,  or  Ben  Jonson.  or  Hogarth,  never 
painted  a  better  character.  In  letter  after  letter  he  add- 
fresh  strokes  to  the  portrait  of  himself,  and  complete^ 
a  portrait  not  a  little  curious  to  look  at  now  that  the  man 
has  passed  away  ;  all  the  foul  pleasures  and  gambols  in 
which  he  revelled,  played  out  ;    all  the  rouged  faces  into 
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which  he  loorod,  worms  and  skulls  ;   all  the  Hnc  gent  halloa 
whose  shoi'buckK's  he   kissod,  laid  in  their  cottins.     Tliis 
worthy  (U-rgymnn  takes    are  to  tell  ua  that  he  does  not 
believe  ir  his  religion,  though,  thank  Heaven,  he  is  not  «o 
L'lvat    a   rogue   as   a    lawyer.     Ho   goes   on   Mr.    Selwyn's 
rirands,  any  errands,  and  is  proud,  he  says,  to  be  that 
L'entleman's    proveditor.     He    waits    upon 'the    Duke    of 
(^ueensberry— old  (^— and  exchanges  pretty  stories  with 
that    aristocrat.     He    comes    home    'after    a    hard    dav'n 
christening',  as  he  says,  and  writes  to  his  patron  before 
Mtting  down  to  whist  and  partridvs  for  supper.     He  revels 
m  the  thoughts  of  ox-ciicek  and  burgundy— he  is  a  b(.is- 
T.Tous,  uproarious  i)arasite,  licks  his  master's  shoes  with 
explosions  of  laughter  and  cunning  smack  and  gusto    ai-d 
hkes  the  taste  of  that  blacking  as  much  as  fiie  best  claret 
111  old   Q.'s  cellar.     He   has   Rabelais  and   Horace  at   his 
greasy  fingers'  ends.     He  is  inexpressibly  mean,  curiously 
jolly  ;   kindly  and  good-natured  in  secret— a  tender-heait(d 
knave,  not  a  venomous  lickspittle.     Jesse  says,  that  at  his 
'•hapel  in  Long  Acre.  '  he  attained  a  considerable  popularity 
by  the  pleasing,  manly,  and  elocpu  iit  style  of  his  delivery'.' 
W  as  infidelity  endemic,  and  corruption  in  the  air  '!    Aiouiid 
a  young   king,    himself   oi   the   most   exemplary   life   and 
undoubted  piety,  lived  a  Court  society  as  dissolute  as  our 
■  ountry  ever  knew.     (Jcorge   II's   bad   morals   bore  their 
truit  in  George  Ill's  early  years  ;   as  i  believe  that  a  know- 
ledge  of   that  good   man's   example,   his   moderation,   bis 
frugal  simplicity,  and  God-fearing  life,  tended  infinitely  to 
unprcve  the  morals  of  the  country  and  purify  the  wlu^le 
nation. 

After  Warner,  the  .lost  interesting  of  Selwyn's  corre- 
s]wndents  is  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  grandfather  of  the  amiable 
nobleman  at  present  Viceroy  in  Ireland.  The  grandfather, 
too,  was  Irish  Viceroy,  having  previously  been  treasurer 
of  the  king's  household  ;  and,  in  1778,  the  principal  com- 
missioner for  treating,  consulting,  and  agreeing  upon  the 
means  of  quieting  the  divisions  subsisting  in  his  Majesty's 
'olonies,  plantations,  and  possessions  in  North  America. 
\ou  may  read  his  lordship's  manifestos  in  the  Boyal 
\ew  York  Gazette.  He  returned  to  England,  having 
by  no  means  quieted  the  colonies  ;  and  speedily  after- 
^^ards  the  Boyal  New  York  Gazette  somehow  ceased  to  be 
pubhshed. 
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This  K(kk1.  clovrr.  kind,  hijihly-briti  Lord  (.'ailiwlo  was 
one  of  tlic  Knglisli  fiiu*  jij'ntlcmcn  wlio  wvrv  wcllnigh  niiiu'd 
by  the  auful  dcbiim-htTy  and  cxtravajjanre  whirh  jircvaih'd 
i.i  the  gri'at  Knjjlish  Hocirty  of  tl»os«'  davss.  Its  dissohitf- 
luvsH  was  awful  :  it  l»ad  suariiu'd  over  Europe  after  tla- 
Peace  ;  it  had  datieed,  and  raced,  and  gambled  in  all  tlic 
(yourts.  It  had  niad»-  its  bow  at  Versailles  ;  it  had  iiiii 
its  horses  on  the  plain  of  Sablons,  near  Paris,  and  created 
the  Anglomania  there  :  it  had  exported  vast  quatitilics 
o.'^  pictures  and  m;<i'  froju  Rome  and  Florence  :    it  luul 

ruined  itself  by  bu  .  great  galleries  and  palaces  for  tlic 
r.'ception  of  ♦'•  stai  4.  s  and  pictures  :  it  had  brought  over 
tiinging-woi.Ki  and  dancing-women  from  all  the  oj)eras  i>f 
Europe,  on  whom  my  lords  lavished  their  thousands,  whilst 
they  left  their  honest  wives  and  honest  children  languishinsz 
in  the  lonely,  deserted  splendours  if  the  castle  and  park 
at  home 

Besides  the  great  London  society  of  those  days,  there 
was  another  unacknowledged  world,  extravagant  beyoinl 
measuiv.  tearing  about  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  dancin.'. 
gambling,  drinking,  singing  ;  meeting  the  real  stx-iety  in 
the  public  places  (at  Ranelaghs,  Vauxhalls,  and  Kidottns, 
about  which  our  old  novelists  talk  so  constantly),  and 
outvying  the  real  leaders  of  fashion,  in  luxury,  and  .s])lcn- 
dour,  and  beauty  For  instance,  when  the  famous  .Miss 
Gunning  visited  Paris  as  Lady  Coventiy,  where  she  cx- 
pe(!ted  that  her  b(^auty  would  meet  Mitli  the  applause 
which  had  followed  her  and  her  sister  through  England. 
it  appears  she  was  put  to  flight  by  an  English  lady  .still 
more  lovelv  in  the  eves  of  the  Parisians.  A  certain  Mrs.  Pitt 
took  a  box  at  the  opera  opposite  the  countess  ;  and  was 
so  much  handsomer  than  her  ladyship,  that  the  partem' 
cried  out  that  this  was  the  real  English  angel,  whereupon 
Lady  Coventry  (quitted  Paris  in  a  hutiF.  The  poor  thiiit: 
died  presently  of  consumption,  accelerated,  it  was  said,  by 
the  red  and  white  paint  with  which  she  ])lastered  those 
luckless  charms  of  hers.  (VVe  must  represent  to  ourselves 
all  fashionable  female  Europe,  at  that  time,  as  plastered 
with  white,  and  raddled  with  red.)  She  left  two  daughters 
behind  her,  whom  George  Selwyn  loved  (he  was  curiously 
fond  of  little  children),  and  who  are  described  very  drolly 
and  pathetically  in  these  letters,  in  their  little  nursery, 
where  passionate  little  Lady  Fanny,  if  sh(»  had  not  g<xxl 
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'*     'lis    flTOlH, 

1''   ;.   -''(Mid 


•  ads,  flung  hers  mto  Lady  Mary  h  face;  und  ^^l.m•  thtv 
Mt  (onsp.nnK  how  they  should  receive  u  nc  u  ,notl u-  in'- 
law  uhoni  heir  papa  pre^  ntly  brought  lu.nu-.  The  '  , 
0..  very  well  with  their  n.other-in-law.  ui.o  was  ve  •  kii  d 
o  them  ;  and  they  «rew  up.  and  th.-v  were  .na.Vic'cl  ad 
hey  were  both  d.vorcpd  after^^a^cI.s--p.H>r  httle  so  1  ' 
I  <H>r  pamted  mother,  po<.r  society,  ghastlv  n.  its  pi  Ju  e^' 
Its  lovc8,  jt.s  revelries  !  '  l"'lauIt^, 

Ah  for  my  lord  eommissioner,  ve  can  afford  to  sneak 
uLort  hwn:  bcvause.  though  he  was  a  wild  and  we  k 
.onmnss.oner  at  one  tnne.  though  he  hurt  his  <..tate  houL h 
1h;  gan,bled  and  lost  t.^n  thou.s.and  p.umds  at  a  ^it    ng- 

h   t  bef"ore  "'"Tl    "T  V"  ""'"'^^  ^'-^'— ■  '  ^Lan  I  e'er 
l.v.t   bcfoie,       though   he  swore  he  never  would   touch  a 

;ard  again;    and  yet,  stra.ige  to  .av,  Ment   ba.k  to     h 

table  and  lost  still  more:    yet  l.e  re>nled  o 

sobered    down,   and   b««eame  a   worthv   peer 

".untry  gentleman,  and  returru-d  to  thV  good  -  ...  .iacrthe 

U..od  cudren  whom  he  had  alwavs  loved  wii.   e:  .    1h 

part   f3f  h.s  lu-art.     He   had   married   at   one-and-twe 

He  found  hunself,  in  the  nudsl  of  a  dissolu  e    oe  e  v    ^t 

t .  •   l.oiKl   of   a   grc>at   fortune.     Forced   .  ,:o   luxurv    ^nd 

obliged  to  be  a  g.eat  lord  and  a  great  idler    he  viekird    o 

-n.e  temptations,  and  paid  for  them  a  bitte     ,  e  .a    v  of 

nanly   remorse  ;     from   some   others   he   tied    wiselv,   m  d 

ended  by  conquering  them  nobly.     But  he  uiwavs  had  the 

pm>d  wife  and  ehildren  in  his  mind,  and  thev  ived  him 

left  London,'  he  writes  to  t^.  Selwyn,  as  he  is  embarking 
for  Ameriea.  'I  can  only  say,  I  ,uner  knew  till  th^ 
.noment  of  parting,  what  grief  \vas.'  There  is  no  /L  ng 
now  where  they  are.  The  faithful  v.  ife,  the  kind,  generout 
ptleman,  have  left  a  noble  raee  behind  them  ."^  an  Ti; 
lieritor  of  his  name  and  titles,  vho  is  belov(>d  as  widelv 
as  he  is  known  ;  a  man  most  kind,  aceomplished,  gentle 
riendy  and  pure;  and  female  descendants  occupying 
high  stations  and  embeUishing  great  names  ;  some  renowned 
101  beauty,  and  all  for  spotless  lives,  and  pi..n«  !.!..<  rfml- 
Miiues.  ^        ■    •  •  .   -ittj 

Another  of  Selwyn's  correspondents  is  the  Earl  of  March 
a  envards  Duke  of  Queensbeny,  ^hose  life  lasted  into  this 
teiitury  ;    and  who  certainly  as  earl  or  duke,  voung  man 
or  greybeard,  Mas  not  an  ornament  to  any  i>ossible  society. 
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The  legends  about  old  Q.  are  &wiu\.  In  Selwyn,  in  WraxnU, 
and  contemporary  chronicles,  the  observer  of  human  natme 
may  follow  him,  drinking,  gambling,  intriguing  to  tlie  end 
of  his  career  ;  when  the  wTinkled,  palsied,  toothless  old 
Don  Juan  died,  as  wicked  and  unrepentant  as  he  had  been 
at  the  hottest  season  of  youth  and  passion.  There  is  a 
house  in  Piccadilly,  where  they  used  to  show  a  certain 
low  window  at  which  old  Q.  sat  to  his  very  last 
days,  ogling  through  his  senile  glasses  the  women  as  they 
passed  by. 

There  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  good  about  tliis 
lazy,  sleepy  George  Selwyn,  which,  no  doubt,  is  set  to  liis 
present  credit.     '  Your  friendship,'  writes  Carlisle  to  him, 

*  is  so  different  from  anything  I  have  ever  met  with  or  seen 
in  the  world,  that  when  I  recollect  the  extraordinary  proofs 
of  your  kindness,  it  seems  to  me  like  a  dream.'  '  I  have 
lost  my  oldest  friend,  and  acquaintance,  G.  Selwyn,'  writes 
Walpole  to  Miss  Berry  :  '  I  really  loved  him,  not  only  for 
his  infinite  wit,  but  for  a  thousand  good  qualities.'  I  am 
glad,  for  my  part,  that  such  a  lover  of  cakes  and  ale  should 
have  had  a  thousand  good  qualities — that  he  should  liave 
been  friendly,  generous,  warm-hearted,  trustworthy.  '  I  rise 
at  six,'  writes  Carlisle  to  him,  from  Spa  (a  great  resort  of 
fashionable  people  in  our  ancestors'  day  ),  'play  at 
cricket  till  dinner,  and  dance  in  the  evening,  till  I  can 
scarcely  crawl  to  bed  at  eleven.  There  is  a  life  for  you ! 
You  get  up  at  nine  ;  play  with  Raton  your  dog  till  twelve, 
in  your  dressing-gown  ;  then  creep  down  to  VVhite's  ;  are 
five  hours  at  table  ;  sleep  till  supper-time  ;  and  then  make 
two  wretches  carry  you  in  a  sedan-chair,  with  three  pints 
of  claret  in  you,  three  miles  for  a  shilling.'  Occasionally, 
instead  of  sleeping  at  White's,  George  went  down  and 
snoozed  in  *he  House  of  Commons  by  the  side  of  Lord 
North.  He  represented  Gloucester  for  many  years,  and 
had  a  borough  of  his  own,  Ludgershall,  for  which,  when 
he  was  too  lazy   to  contest  Gloucester,  he  sat  himself. 

•  I  have  given  directions  for  the  election  of  Ludgershall  to 
be  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  myself,'  he  writes  to  the  Premier, 
whose  friend  he  was,  and  who  was  himself  as  sleepy,  as 
witty,  and  as  good-natured  as  George. 

If,  in  looking  at  the  lives  of  princes,  courtiers,  men  of 
rank  and  fashion,  we  must  perforce  depict  them  as  idle, 
profligate,  and  criminal,  we  must  make  allowances  for  the 
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rich  men's  failings,  and  recollect  tliat  we.  too,  were  very 
l.kely  indolent  and  voluptuous,  had  we  no  motive  for  work 
a  mortal  s  natural  taste  for  pleasure,  and  the  daily  tempta- 
tion of  a  large  mcome.     What  could  a  great  p^eer    with 
a  peat  castle  and  park,  and  a  great  fortune,  do  bur  be 

u?,t"h  T  r^  '£"  •    ^"  ^^'''  ^^"^^«  «*  Lord  Carlisle's  from 

A    I    T  ^«"  r°*'"S,  there  is  many  a  just  comp  a?nt 

made  by  the  kmd-hearted  young  nobleman  of  th7sta?e 

wluch  he  ,8  obhged  to  keep ;    the  magnificence  in  ,S 

If  FnllTli  '^'a  '?^"^««  ^«  ^vhich  his  position  as  a  peer 
of  England  bound  him.     Better  for  hiri  had  he  been  a 
au-yer  at  his  desk,  or  a  clerk  in  his  office  ;-a  thousand 
times  better  chance  for  happiness,  education  employment 
security  from  temptation.     A  few  years  since  the  proSori 

TheThur?h   th^  « ^^  ««%-hich  our  nobles  cou?d  foC" 
llie  Church,  the  Bar.  medicine,  lit'^rature,  the  arts   com- 

Zm'  it  ?J^«^\tl^«'"-  It  is  to  the  Aiiddle  class  we 
must  look  for  the  safety  of  England  :  the  working  educated 
men,  away  from  Lord  North's  bribery  in  the  senate  the 
good  clergy  not  corrupted  into  parasites  by  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment ;  the  tradesmen  rising  into  manly  opulence  ^the 
pam  ei-s  pursuing  their  gentle  calling  ;  the  men  of  i;tters 
m  the.r  quiet  studies  ;    these  are  the  men  «hom  we  love 

nnd  It  """^  f  '?  *^''  ^^'\  ^^"'  H°^'  «"^^»  the  grandees 
and  the  men  of  pleasure  look  beside  them  !    liow  con- 

.3e  f^.     '  "'T^A  i  1*^  ?r«^  "I  ^«"^^  «q"^bbles  are 
eside  the  recorded  talk  of  dear  old  Johnson  !     What  is 

the  grandest  entertainment  at  Windsor,  compared  to  a 
Lanafnn  *^^,^1»»',  ^^^r  its  modest  cups,  with  Percy  and 
Langton,  and  Goldsmith,  and  poor  Bozzv  at  the  table  '' 
I  declare  I  think,  of  all  the  pohte  men  of  that  age,  Joshua 
Reyno  ds  was  the  finest  gentleman.     And  they  weVe  good 

ni;  rrf  •''''"^'  ^"^  ''■''^'  '^^«e  dear  old  friends  of  the 
past.  Iheir  minds  were  not  debauched  by  excess  or 
effominat^  with  luxury-.  They  toiled  their  noble  day's 
H  r  L'  *  '^^  ""f  *,^'  ^""^  ^°°^  their  kindly  pleasure  :  they 
hZl  ■  !  'T  '»o^'day,  "meetings  with  generous  wit  and 
marty  interchange  of  thought  :  they  were  no  prudes,  but 
no  blush  need  follow  their  conversation  :  they  were  merry 
hut  no  not  came  out  of  their  cups.  Ah  !  I  would  have 
M  an.ghtatthe  'Turk's  Head',  even  though  bad  news 
I'ad  arrived  from  the  colonies,  and  Doctor  Johnson  was 
gimvhng  against  the  rebels  ;    to  have  sat  with  him  and 
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Goldy  ;  and  to  have  heard  Burke,  the  finest  talker  in  tlio 
world  ;  and  to  have  had  Garrick  flashing  in  with  a  story 
from  his  theatre  ! — I  like,  I  say,  to  think  of  that  society ; 
and  not  merely  how  pleasant  and  how  wise,  but  how  govd 
they  were.  I  think  it  was  on  going  home  one  night  from 
the  club  that  Edmund  Burke — his  noble  soul  full  of  great 
thoughts,  be  sure,  for  they  never  left  him ;  his  heart  full 
of  gentleness — was  accosted  by  a  poor  wandering  woman, 
to  whom  he  spoke  words  of  kindness  ;  and  moved  by  the 
tears  of  this  Magdalen,  perhaps  liaving  caused  them  by  the 
good  words  he  spoke  to  her,  he  took  her  home  to  the  house 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  never  left  her  until  he  had 
found  the  means  of  restoring  her  to  honesty  and  labour. 
O  you  fine  gentlemen  !  you  Marches,  and  Selwyns,  and 
Chesterfields,  how  small  you  look  by  the  side  of  these  groat 
men  !  Good-natured  Carlisle  plays  at  cricket  all  day,  and 
dances  in  the  evening  'till  he  can  scarcely  crawl',  gaily 
contrasting  his  superior  virtue  with  George  Selwyns 
'  carried  to  bed  by  two  wretches  at  midnight  with  three 
pints  of  claret  in  him'.  Do  you  remember  the  verses— 
the  sacred  verses — which  Johnson  wrote  on  the  '^eath  of 
iiis  humble  friend,  Levett  ? 

Well  tried  through  niany  a  varying  year. 

See  Levett  to  tl.  i  grave  descend ; 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  anguish  poured  the  groan. 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay, 

No  petty  gain  disdained  by  pride. 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 

The  toil  of  every  day  suppUed. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void : 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent  well  employed. 

VMiose  name  looks  the  brightest  now,  that  of  Queensbfriy 
the  wealthy  duke,  or  Selwyn  the  wit,  or  Levett  tlie  poor 
physician  V 

I  hold  old  Johnson  (and  shall  we  not  pardon  Jair.es 
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Boswell  3ome  errors  for  embalming  him  for  rs  '>)  to  h^  ih. 
great  supporter  of  the  RHtich  \r^„  i  ,  \z  •'  'O  be  the 
the  last  age-better  tl,«nt  t^°"*''^ty  ^^^  Church  during 
than  PittfNorths  and  the  irlt/'r^"'.^.^  ^'^'^^P^'  "^^^^^ 
had  the  ea;  of  the  nation     h.f?r^      "'^^  ^'i"^'^'^'    J^^^^^^" 

it  to  loyalty  anrZmedtonr%^"*^^T'^^"^«"^''^^ 
George  III  talked  AvhhTl  a\u^  irrehgion.  When 
great  author's  good  oi^^^  '^^  people  heard  the 

tions  rallied  to^the  E  JohnsHr''"'''^"'  '"*!f '^  S""^''^- 
of  oracle  ;  and  the  oSe  dedared  ^r  CWh  ^  "^  V""'' 
WTiat  a  humanity  the  old  man  h  J  »     w  and  K.ng. 

partaker  of  all  honest  pleaCes  ^  L  %''^l  ^  '^  "^'^ 
but  a  gentle  enemy  to  all  ^nm'     '  UW  t  '^  ^"  ''"' 

porary  prints  represent  uith  a  perfect  pamd^le  of  arrden" 

adllJIreTKTn  r"'"'  ^"'  T'^^^  «^  cL^si:  sTafu;": 
InH  t  fi«r  1  *''^'^/"  company  with  my  Lord  Bute,  m  ho 

ometimes  ttln  thf /"^  fmetimes  counsel  took  and 

that  riitp  n!;^  P'^^'^"*  «'^^"  ^^bo"''^  along  uith 

Scli^?hpl  h       T"'    ?"*^  '^^«  l^^ted  with  a  rige  of 

H     was  the   buTt   f''""  ^'''   l^Tf''  '"  ^"g''«l^  history 
Z-  r  t  ,  . 'i^*  ^^''  everybody's  abuse  ;    for  Wilkes's 

devihsh  mischief  ;   for  Churchill's  slashing  kt  re  •    for  the 
hootmg  of  the  mob  that  roasted  the  boot,  his  emblem   in 
favouritr^  ^r^^'V    *^'  ^^'"^  ^^^  because  he  ?a;  a 
LcSrL'  Iknn    ^T^i'^r^    ^*"^"«    ^'™    'Mortimer'! 

elderly 'voman   who   f /'''""'~'^''  ^*^^"'  '^*"'  d^"^"''^' 

neighbourr Thrth  '     f^f.f  y-  }^,a«  Q^ite  as  good  as  her 

eignbours.     Chatham  lent  the  aid  of  his  great  mahce  to 
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influence  the  popular  sentiment  against  her.  He  assailed. 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  '  the  secret  influence,  more  mighty 
than  the  Throne  itself,  which  betrayed  and  clogged  every 
administration.'  The  most  furious  pamphlets  echoed  the 
cty.  '  Impeach  the  king's  mother,  was  scribbled  over 
every  wall  at  the  Court  end  of  the  town,  Walpole  tells  us. 
What  had  she  done  ?  What  had  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  George's  father,  done,  that  he  was  so  loathed 
by  George  II  and  never  mentioned  by  George  III '! 
Let  us  not  seek  for  stones  to  batter  that  forgotten 
gr.ve.  but  acquiesce  in  the  contemporary  epitaph  over 
him  : — 

Here  lies  Fred, 

Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead. 

Had  it  been  his  father, 

I  had  much  rather. 

Had  it  been  his  brother. 

Still  better  than  another. 

Had  it  been  his  sister. 

No  one  would  have  missed  her. 

Had  it  been  the  whole  generation. 

Still  better  for  the  nation. 

But  since  'tis  only  Fred, 

Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead. 

There's  no  more  to  be  said. 

The  widow  ^nth  eight  children  round  her,  prudently 
reconciled  herself  ^nth  the  king,  and  won  the  old  man's 
confidence  and  goodwill.  A  shrewd,  hard,  domineering, 
narrow-minded  woman,  she  educated  her  children  according 
to  her  lights,  and  spoke  of  the  eldest  as  a  dull,  good 
boy  :  she  kept  him  very  close :  she  held  the  tightest 
rein  over  him  :  she  had  curious  prejudices  and  bigotries. 
His  uncle,  the  burly  Cumberland,  taking  down  a  sabre 
once,  and  drawing  it  to  amuse  the  child — the  boy 
started  back  and  turned  pale.  The  prince  felt  a  generous 
shock  :  '  What  must  they  have  told  him  about  me  'i '  he 
asked. 

His  mother's  bigotry  and  hatred  he  inherited  with  the 
courageous  obstinacy  of  his  own  race  ;  but  he  was  a  firm 
believer  where  his  fathers  had  been  freethinkers,  and  a 
true  and  fond  supporter  of  f^e  Church,  of  which  lie  v.as 
the  titular  defender.  Like  other  dull  men,  the  king  was 
all  his  life  suspicious  of  superior  people.     He  did  not  like 
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Ch^tk.^".  Bike"'  'ilr^fjatt'v  1  '".!  *^H  ■"".'""'  N^l""". 
criti^  ;  Benjami.,  West  wi  h™  fivourite  painter  Z'^r' 
nis  alter-Me  that  his  education  had  been  neelcot^r     h2 

generosity.  '      ^   ^^"^^'^   ^'^  perceptions   some 

But  he  admired  as  well  as  he  could  Therp  i«  v,u\^  i  u^ 
that  a  letter,  written  bv  the  httlp  Prlnl  r-  f '^''"^*' 
Mecklenburg-StreUtz-a  letfer  rnnf  ?u  ^^'^''^otte  of 

commonplaces  about  tL'to"  oTon^^'a^d"  tfe '*" 
trivial  remarks  on  the  blessings  of  peace  struck  t  .o  v"'"'*^ 
monarch  greatly,  and  decided  him  uCrseleS     ?  ^°""^ 
princess  as  the  sharer  of  his  thrX      I    n««f        ^'"if^' 
stories   of  his   juvenile  Invpf  Jtv'      u  ^r^.^^,   ''^''^    ^^*« 

hir  ^       uS*'^"-,   ^^^   '«ol^«   from    the   castle   window 
Fo''"h'er\Sew    't^  ^^^d'  -^bJacJ<-eyed  young "chaS 
W      «kT  J  :    P^  '■'^y^^  '^^''^  fl«^^  a«ay  from  lov.>Jv 
Sarah.     She  had  to  figure  as  bridesmaid  at  her  little  Slck^ 

t  lS;"who"h1d^T'  ^"'  'i^  ^"  '^"^  -•"  ti-el  quia 
Napie^?^'  "^   ^^'^""'^    *^'^    "^'^tJ'^'-   «f   the  heroic 

letS'abTu^thehn"^'  PT"*^'  ^^■*^?  ^'"^  ^^-^i"^"  the  fine 
Tie  blot  fnrT'u  °^^'^^-^  beautiful  letter  without 
Se  of  th/ oM  ^^^'^^''^'  ^"^  ^^  rewaixled,  like  the 
div  ufth  "i^l  spelling-book  story-uas  at  play  one 

S  z  an^th^^T/°""^  companions  in  the  gardens"? 
Zl^ll'  ,  ^V  *^^   y^""^    ^^^■^'«'    conversation    wa. 

Si;tH.^^'   ^^'^^^  ''""'^f"^-     'W*^«  ^^'»   take  such 
a  poor  L.ttle  princess  as  me  ?  '  Charlotte  said  to  her  friend 
Ida  von  Bulow,  and  at  that  very  moment  the  postman^ 
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horn  sounded,  and  Ida  said,  '  Princess  !  there  is  the  sweet- 
heart.' As  she  said,  so  it  actually  turned  out.  The  post- 
man brought  letters  from  the  splendid  young  King  of  all 
England,  who  said,  '  Princess  !  because  you  have  written 
such  a  beautiful  letter,  which  does  credit  to  your  head  and 
heart,  come  and  be  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  true  wife  of  your  most  obedient  servant, 
George  ! '  So  she  jumped  for  joy  ;  and  went  upstairs  and 
packed  all  her  Httle  trunks  ;  and  set  off  straightway  for 
her  kingdom  in  a  beautiful  yacht,  with  a  harpsichord  on 
board  for  her  to  play  upon,  and  around  her  a  beautiful 
fleet,  all  covered  witli  flags  and  streamers,  and  the  distin- 
guished Madame  Auerbach  complimented  her  with  an  ode, 
a  translation  of  which  may  be  read  in  the  Gentlemans 
Magazine  to  the  present  day  : — 

B      gallant  navy  through  the  main. 

Now  cleaves  its  liquid  way. 
There  to  their  queen  a  chosen  train. 

Of  nymphs  due  reverence  pay. 

Europa,  when  conveyed  by  Jove 

To  Crete's  distinguished  shore. 
Greater  attention  scarce  could  prove. 

Or  be  respected  more. 

They  met,  and  they  were  married,  and  for  years  they 
led  the  happiest,  simplest  lives  sure  ever  led  by  married 
couple.  It  is  said  the  king  winced  when  he  first  saw  his 
homely  little  bride ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  he  was 
a  true  and  faithful  husband  to  her,  as  she  was  a  faithful 
and  loving  wife.  They  had  the  simplest  pleasures — the 
very  mildest  and  simplest — little  country  dances,  to  which 
a  dozen  couple  were  invited,  and  where  the  honest  king 
would  stand  up  and  dance  for  three  hours  at  a  time  to  one 
tune  ;  after  which  delicious  excitement  they  .vould  go  to 
bed  without  any  supper  (the  Court  people  grumbling  sadly 
at  that  absence  of  supper),  and  get  up  quite  early  the  next 
morning,  and  perhaps  the  next  night  have  another  dance : 
or  the  queen  would  play  on  the  spinet — she  played  pretty 
well,  Haydn  said — or  the  king  would  read  to  her  a  paper 
out  of  the  Spectator,  or  perhaps  one  of  Ogden's  sermon^^. 
O  Arcadia  !  what  a  life  it  must  have  been  !  There  used  to 
be    Sunday  drawing-rooms    at   Court ;    but  the    young 
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wtcr  htTi'L''  iTs:'„  "ysr  .^''^  ^^''^-^ 

an  Order  of  Min<iva  f?,r   .",*■  ?"'!^  """^  «"  establish 

better  for  our  eyes  to  contemplate  white;  ash  (wLn  Z 
urn    them    away  from  the  clerg>'ma^ )  t  an  to    ook  \t 
OiMes  patchy  canvases,  or  Fuseli's^livid  mrs?er^ 

And  yet  there  is  one  day  in  the  vear— a  Hav  «»,«„  i^ 
Oeoge  loved  with  allhis  hLt  to  atS  it-Xn  iThink 
S  .  Paul  8  presents  the  noblest  sight  in  the  wS  world 

al'^i'n  *^°"r/  't'^'y  ^^''d^^«'  "-itl^  chelks  like  nol' 

e?^  wT-i/'"!'i  ^°''"^'  ^^"«  ^'^^  l^y"^'^  ^^hich  makes 

.  in^J   5     *'"i"  .^'l*''  P'"^'^^  ^"d  happiness.     I  have  seen 

a  hundred  grand  sights  in  the  world-coronations  Pari sSn 

plendours,  Crystal  Palace  openings,  Pope's  chapels  .S?h 

j|m  processions  of  long-taifed  cfrdinafs  anfTuaverin'^ 

iio.rs  of  fat  sopram-but  think  in  all  Christendom  ther? 

y>  no  such  sight  as  Charity  Children's  Day.     N^AnaUsed 

Ss'.-   at.rV°?^'  ^'  '^"*  ^^^"t«"l  multitude  oTinn^ 
mvVw    t^  ^u^  ''°*^.  '^''^^'  -•    i'^deed  one  may  almost 
wncv  that  cherubs  are  singin*^ 

skilUnTlI^fT"'''  *''^!^'"^  '?'  ^^"'^y''  ^^^y  f°"d.  showing 
mir  .  f  1       }^  %^  *  """'^'^  ^"^  ^  performer.    Many  stories 

Zert"i  ^V  1,^'"'^^^'  T  *^^^  °f  his  behaviour  at  the 
certs  which  he  ordered.  Wlien  he  was  blind  and  ill  lie 
0^  the  music  for  the  Ancient  Concerts  once,  and  t lie 
mu..,e  and  words  which  he  selected  were  from  Samlm 
an'd  hf^'r^-*"  had  reference  to  his  blindness,  hk^apSvuT 
and  his  affliction.     He  would  beat  time  with  his  music-roll 
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as  they  sang  the  anthem  in  the  Chapel  Royal.  If  the  page 
below  was  talkative  or  i  attentive,  down  would  come  the 
music-roll  on  young  scapegrace's  powdered  head.  The 
theatre  was  always  his  delight.  His  bishops  and  clergy 
used  to  attend  it,  thinking  it  no  shame  to  appear  wlnie 
that  good  man  was  seen.  He  is  said  not  to  have  cared  for 
Shakespeare  or  tragedy  much  ;  farces  and  pantomimes  were 
his  joy ;  and  especially  when  clown  swallowed  a  carrot 
or  a  string  of  sausages,  he  would  laugh  so  outrageously 
that  the  lovely  princess  by  his  side  would  have  to  say, 
'  My  gracious  monarch,  do  compose  yourself.'  But  he 
continued  to  laugh,  and  at  the  very  smallest  farces,  as  long 
as  his  poor  wits  were  left  him. 

There  is  something  to  me  exceedingly  touching  in  that 
simple  early  life  of  the  king's.  As  long  as  his  mother  lived— 
a  dozen  years  after  his  marriage  with  the  Uttle  spinet - 
player — he  was  a  great,  shy,  awkward  boy,  under  the 
tutelage  of  that  hard  parent.  She  must  have  been  a  clever, 
domineering,  cruel  woman.  She  kept  her  household  lonely 
and  in  gloom,  mistrusting  almost  all  people  who  came 
about  her  children.  Seeing  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester 
silent  and  unhappy  once,  she  sharply  asked  him  the  cause 
of  his  silence.  '  I  am  thinking,'  said  the  poor  child.  '  Think- 
ing, sir  !  and  of  what  ?  '  '  I  am  thinking  if  ever  I  have 
a  son  I  will  not  make  him  so  unhappy  as  you  make  me.' 
The  other  sons  were  all  wild,  except  George.  Dutifully 
every  evening  George  and  Charlotte  paid  their  visit  to  the 
king's  mother  at  Carlton  House.  She  haul  a  throat  com- 
plaint, of  which  she  died  ;  but  to  the  last  persisted  in 
driving  about  the  streets  to  show  she  was  alive.  Tlie  night 
before  her  death  the  resolute  woman  talked  with  her  son 
and  daughter-in-law  as  usual,  went  to  bed,  and  was  found 
dead  there  in  the  morning.  '  George,  be  a  king  !  '  were  the 
words  which  she  was  for  ever  croaking  in  the  ears  of  her 
son  :  and  a  king  the  simple,  stubborn,  affectionate,  bigoted 
man  tried  to  be. 

He  did  his  best ;  he  worked  according  to  his  lights  ;  what 
virtue  he  knew,  he  tried  to  practise  ;  what  knowledge  he 
could  master,  he  strove  to  acquire.  He  was  for  ever 
drawing  maps,  for  example,  and  learned  geography  witli 
no  small  care  and  industry.  He  knew  all  about  the  family 
histories  and  genealogies  of  his  gentry,  and  pretty  his- 
tories he  must  have  known.    He  knew  the  whole  Army 
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List;  and  all  the  facings,  and  the  exact  number  of  the 
buttons  and  a  1  the  tags  and  laces,  and  the  c"t  of  all  the 
cocked  hats,  pigtails,  and  gaiters  in  liis  army.  He  knew 
the  j^sanf^  of  the  Universities ;  what  doctor^  were 
inclined  to  Socimanism,  and  who  vere  sound  Churchmen 

rL^IT  *^'  .^^q"«"^  of  W«  own  and  his  grandiatTier's 
Courts  to  a  nicety,  and  the  smallest  particulars  regarding 
he  routine  of  mimsters,  secretaries,  embassies,  audienc^^ 
the  humblest  paBe  in  the  ante-room,  or  the  meknest  hel^; 
m  the  stables  or  Ltchen.  These  parts  of  the  royal  busS 
he  was  capable  of  learning,  and  he  learned.  Lt,  as  on^ 
thmks  of  an  omce,  almost  divine,  performed  by  any  mortal 
man-of  any  single  being  pretending  to  control  the  thoughts 

milt"^    n'  ^*^**^',l««J«.r  *he  impLit  obedience  of  brothe; 
millions,  to  compe  them  into  war  at  his  offence  or  quarrel  • 

lirTnT"^'    i"  ^^''  ^'lU''''  ^^^"  ^'^«'  i«  this  Jay  you 
shall  think;    these  neighbours  shall  be  your  aUies  who" 

Si  f^f  'J'^P'  *^f?"  ^'^^"^  y°"'  ^^^^'^'^  whom  you 
sha^l  slay  at  my  orders ;    in  this  way  you  shaU  worship 

hn„M  fnii*"  ''^''^  on  himself  punishment  and  humiliation 
should  fall  upon  people  and  chief  ? 

hJft  o?T  i«  something  grand  about  his  courage.  The 
battle  of  the  king  with  his  aristocracy  remains  yet  to  be 
told  by  the  historian  who  shall  view  the  reign  of  Georce 

rmedj;?iLf^\-^*'5  ''""^P"7  panegyrists   who   wrote 
mmediately  alter  his  decease.     It  was  he,  with  the  people 
to  back  him  who  made  the  war  \vith  America  ;   it  was  he 
and  the  people  who  refused  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics  • 
and  on  Iwth  questions  he  beat  the  patricians.     He  bribed  • 
he  buUied  :  he  darkly  dissembled  on  occasion  :  he  exercised 
a  Slippery  perseverance,  and  a  vindictive  resolution,  which 
one  almost  admires  as  one  thinks  his  character  over.    His 
courage  was  never  to  be  beat.     It  trampled  North  under 
toot :  it  bent  the  stiff  neck  of  the  younger  Pitt :   even  his 
Illness  never  conquered  that  indomitable  spirit.     As  soon 
as  his  brain  was  clear,  it  resumed  the  scheme,  only  laid 
aside  when  his  reason  left  him  :  as  soon  as  his  hands  were 
out  of  the  strait-waistcoat,  they  took  up  the  pen  and  the 
plan  wluch  had  engaged  him  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
malady.    I  believe  it  is  by  persons  believing  themselves 
m  the  right  that  m.ie-tenths  of  the  tyranny  of  this  world 
has  been  perpetrated.    Arguing  on  that  convenient  premiss. 

oc 
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the  Dey  of  Algiers  would  cut  off  twenty  heads  of  a  morning ; 
Father  Dominic  would  burn  a  score  of  Jews  in  the  prespncp 
of  the  most  Catholic  King,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo 
and  Salamanca  sing  Amen.  Protestants  were  roa.stdd, 
Jesuits  hung  and  quartered  at  Smithfield,  and  witchen 
burned  at  Salem,  and  all  by  worthy  people,  who  believed 
they  had  the  best  authority  for  their  actions. 

And  so,  with  respect  to  old  George,  even  Americans, 
whom  he  hated  and  who  conquered  him,  may  give  him 
credit  for  having  quite  honest  reasons  for  oppressing  them. 
Appended  to  Lord  Brougham's  biographical  sketch  of  Lord 
North  are  some  autograph  notes  of  the  king,  which  let  us 
most  curiously  into  the  state  of  his  mind.  '  The  times 
certainly  require,'  says  he,  '  the  concurrence  of  all  who 
wish  to  prevent  anarchy.  I  have  no  \n8h  but  the  prosperity 
of  my  own  dominions,  therefore  1  must  look  upon  all  who 
would  not  heartily  assist  me  as  bad  men,  as  well  as  bad 
subjects.'  That  is  the  way  he  reasoned,  '  I  wish  nothing 
but  good,  therefore  every  man  who  does  not  agree  with 
me  is  a  traitor  and  a  scoundrel.'  Remember  that  he  believed 
himself  anointed  by  a  Divine  commission  ;  remember  that 
he  was  a  man  of  slow  parts  and  imperfect  education  ;  that 
the  same  awful  will  of  Heaven  which  placed  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  which  made  him  tender  to  his  family,  pure  in 
his  life,  courageous  and  honest,  made  him  dull  of  com- 
prehension, obstinate  of  will,  and  at  many  times  deprivfd 
him  of  reason.  He  was  the  father  of  his  people  ;  his  rebelli- 
ous children  must  be  flogged  into  obedience.  He  was  the 
defender  of  the  Protestant  faith  ;  he  would  rather  lay  that 
stout  hesMi  upon  the  block  than  that  Catholics  sliould  have 
a  share  in  the  government  of  England.  And  you  do  not 
suppose  that  there  are  not  honest  bigots  enough  in  all 
countries  to  back  kings  in  this  kind  of  statesmanship  ; 
Without  doubt  the  American  war  was  popular  in  England. 
In  1775  th«  address  in  favour  of  coercing  the  colonies  was 
carried  by  304  to  105  in  the  Commons,  by  104  to  29  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Popular  ? — so  was  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  popular  in  France  :  so  was  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  :  so  was  the  Liquisition  exceedingly 
popular  in  Spain. 

Wars  and  revolutioiLs  are,  however,  the  politifian* 
province.  The  great  events  of  this  long  reign,  the  states- 
men and  orators  who  illustrated  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
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10  our  humbler  duty  of  Court  gossip.  Yonder  sits  our  little 
queen,  surrounded  by  many  stout  sons  and  fair  daughters 
whom  she  bt/re  to  her  faithful  George.  The  history  of  tho 
daughters,  as  little  Miss  Bumey  has  painted  them  to  us, 
is  delightful.  They  were  handsome — she  calls  them  beaut i. 
ful ;  they  were  most  kind,  loving,  and  lau ylike  ;  they 
were  gracious  to  every  person,  high  and  low,  who  sei\''(l 
them.  They  had  nutny  little  accomplishments  of  their  ow 
This  one  drew  :  that  one  played  the  piano  :  they  all  w  f>rk«'d 
most  prodigiously,  and  fir  tod  up  whole  suites  of  rwniis— 
pretty,  smiling  Penelopes,— with  their  busy  litt.o  iteodlcs. 
As  we  picture  to  our  Ives  ho.  sooi.  tyof  eighty  ''**ar8  ajrit. 
we  must  imagine  hundreds  ot  thouso  ids  of  groups  of  worixn 
in  greai  high  c^ps,  tight  bodies,  ai  5  full  skirts,  necdlinir 
away,  \^hil8t  ont'  of  the  number,  or  perhaps  a  favouml 
gentlemm  in  a  pigtail,  reads  out  a  novel  to  the  c  .mpany. 
Peep  inio  the  cottage  at  Olney,  for  example,  and  see  there 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  Letdy  Heskoth,  those  high-bred  ladi< 
those  sweet,  pious  women,  and  William  Cowper,  that  ddicat' 
wit,  that  trembhng  pietist,  that  refine.  1  gentl  man,  abso 
ately  reading  out  Jonathan  Wild  to  the  liin.s!  What 
a  change  in  our  manners,  in  our  ar  usements,  luoe  then! 
King  (Jeorge's  housenoid  was  a  model  of  an  ^-nglish 
gentleman's  household.  It  was  early  ;  i  *  was  kii  y  ;  it 
was  charitable  ;  it  was  frugal ;  it  was  . irdi  'ly  ;  must 
have  been  stupid  to  a  degree  which  I 
contemplate.  No  wondt  r  all  th  ■  prin  <■ 
the  lap  of  that  dreary  domestic  virtu 
rode,  dined  at  stated  intervals.  Day  aler  day  was  the 
.same.  At  the  same  hour  a?  nig  ■.t  .e  king  kissed  his 
daughters  jolly  cheeks  ;  the  princes  e^  kissed  their  mot  hers 
hand  ;  and  Madame  Thielke  brought  the  royal  nightcap. 
At  the  saiiie  hour  the  equerr  md  omen  in  waiting  had 
their  little  dinr>er.  and  cackied  v  tiu  ir  tea.  The  king 
had  his  backgammon  or  his  e  fining  concert  ;  the  equerrif 
yawned  themselves  to  death  .ii  the  a  te-room  ;  orthe  kini: 
and  his  family  walked  on  Winds-  '^  h.  .{v  the  king  holding 
his  tlariing  little  rincess  Amel^  b-^  the  hand  ;  and  the 
people  crowded  md  quite  goo  iui  redly  ;  and  the  Eton 
boys  thrust  their  chubby  cheeks  undt  the  crowd's  elbows 
and  the  concert  over,  ti;;.  king  ncvc  failed  to  tar:?  '"= 
enormous  cocked-hat  off,  and  salute  iiis  band,  and  say, 
'Thank  you,  gentlemen.' 


hudder  ow  to 
ran  iway  from 
It  a  ways  'ose. 
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A  quieter  household,  a  more  prosaic  life  than  this  of 
Kew  or  Windsor,  cannot  be  imagined.     Rain  or  shine,  the 
king  rode  every  day  for  hours ;    poked  his  red  face  into 
hundreds  of  cottages  round  about,  and  showed  that  shovel 
liat  and  Windsor  uniform  to  farmers,  to  pig-boys   to  old 
women  niaking  apple  dumpUngs ;    to  all  sorts  of 'people 
gentle  and  simple,  about  whom  countless  stories  are  told' 
Nothing  can  be  more  undignified  than  these  stories.     Wlien 
Haroun  Alraschid  visits  a  subject  incog.,  the  latter  is  sure 
to  be  v.ry  much  the  better  for  the  cahph's  magnificence. 
Old  George  showed  no  such  royal  splendou.     He  used 
*"f  Tf  ?"^?^.  sometimes  :  sometimes  feel  in  his  pockets 
and  hnd  he  had  no  money :    often  ask  a  man  a  hundred 
questions  :   about  the  number  of  his  family,  about  his  oats 
and  beans,  about  the  rent  he  paid  for  his  house,  and  ride 
on.    On  one  occasion  he  played  the  part  of  King  Alfred 
and  turned  a  piece  of  meat  ^vith  a  string  at  a  cottager's 
house.    When  the  old  woman  came  home,  she  found  a  paper 
with  an  enclosure  of  money,  and  a  note  wTitten  by  the  royal 
pencil:     Five  guineas  to  bay  a  jack.'     It  was  not  splen(Ld, 
but  It  was  kind  and  worthy  of  Farmer  George.     One  day 
when  the  king  and  queen  were  walking  together,  they  met 
a  httle  boy— they  were  always  fond  of  children,  the  good 
folks— and  patted  the  little  white  head.     '  Whose  little  boy 
are  you  ?     asks  the  Windsor  uniform.     '  I  am  the  king's 
beefeaters  httle  boy,'  repUed  the  cliild.    On  wliich  the 
king  said.     Then  kneel  down,  and  kiss  the  queen's  hand.' 
liut  the  innocent  offspring  of  the  beefeater  declined  this 
treat.      No,'  said  he,  '  I  won't  kneel,  for  if  I  do,  I  shall 
spoil  my  new  breeches.'    The  thrifty  king  ought  to  have 
hugged  him   and  knighted   him  on   the  spot.     George's 
admirers  wrote  pages  and  pages  of  such  stories  about  liim. 
Une  morning,  before  anybody  else  was  up,  the  king  walked 
about  Gloucester  town  ;  pushed  over  Molly  the  housemaid 
who  was  scrubbing  the  doorsteps  with  her  pail ;  ran  upstairs 
and  w'oke  aU  the  equerries  in  their  bedrooms ;    and  then 
trotted  down  to  the  bridge,  where,  by  this  time,  a  dozen 
ot  louts  were  assembled.     '  What !   is  this  Gloucester  New 
endge  ?     asked  our  gracious  monarch ;    and  the  people 
answ-ered  him, '  Yes,  your  Majesty.'     '  Why,  then,  my  boys,' 
said  he,    let  us  have  a  huzzay  !  ^    After  giving  them  which 
intellectual  gratification,  he  went  home  to  breakfast.    Our 
fathers  read  these  simple  tales  with  fond  pleasure  ;  laughed 
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at  these  very  small  jokes ;  liked  the  old  man  who  poked 
his  nose  into  every  cottage  ;  who  lived  on  plain  wholesome 
roast  and  boiled ;  who  despised  your  French  kickshaw  s ; 
who  was  a  true  hearty  old  English  gentleman.  You  may 
have  seen  Gilray's  famous  print  of  him — in  the  old  wig, 
in  the  stout  old  hideous  Windsor  uniform — ^as  the  King  of 
Brobdingnag,  peering  at  a  little  GuUiver,  whom  he  holds 
up  in  his  hand,  whilst  in  the  other  he  has  an  opera-glass, 
through  which  he  surveys  the  pygmy  ?  Our  fathers  chose 
to  set  up  George  as  the  type  of  a  great  king ;  and  the 
little  Gulliver  was  the  great  Napoleon.  We  prided  ourselves 
on  our  prejudices  ;  we  blustered  and  bragged  with  absurd 
yaiiigiory ;  we  dealt  to  our  enemy  a  monstrous  injustice 
of  contempt  and  scorn ;  we  fought  him  with  all  weapons, 
mean  as  well  as  heroic.  There  was  no  lie  we  would  not 
believe ;  no  charge  of  crime  which  our  furious  prejudice 
would  not  credit.  I  thought  at  one  time  of  making  a  collec- 
tion of  the  lies  which  the  French  had  written  against  us, 
and  we  had  published  against  them  during  the  war  :  it 
would  be  a  strange  memorial  of  popular  falsehood. 

Their  majesties  were  very  sociable  potentates  :  and  tlie 
Court  Chronicler  tells  of  numerous  visits  which  they  paid 
to  their  subjects,  gentle  and  simple  :  with  whom  they 
dined  ;  at  whose  great  country-houses  they  stopped  ;  or 
at  whose  poorer  lodgings  they  affably  partook  of  tea  and 
bread-and-butter.  Some  of  the  great  folks  spent  enormous 
sums  in  entertaining  their  sovereigns.  As  marks  of  special 
favour,  the  king  and  queen  sometimes  stood  as  sponsors 
for  the  children  of  the  nobility.  We  find  Lady  SaUsbury 
was  so  honoured  in  the  year  1756 ;  and  in  the  year  1802. 
Lady  Chesterfield.  The  Court  News  relates  how  her  lady- 
ship received  their  Majesties  on  a  state  bed  '  dressed  m  ith 
white  satin  and  a  profusion  of  lace  :  the  counterpane  of 
white  satin  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the  bed  of  crimson 
satin  lined  with  white '.  The  child  was  first  brought  by 
the  nurse  to  the  Marchioness  of  Bath,  who  presided  as 
chief  nurse.  Then  the  marcliioness  handed  baby  to  the 
queen.  Then  the  queen  handed  the  little  darling  to  the 
Bishop  of  Nonvich.  the  officiating  clergyman  ;  and.  the 
ceremony  over,  a  cup  of  caudle  was  presented  by  the  earl 
to  his  Majesty  on  one  knee,  on  a  large  gold  waiter,  placed 
on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion.  Misfortunes  would  occur  in 
these  interesting  genufloctory  ceremonies  of  royal  worship. 
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Bubb  Dodington,  Lord  Melcombe,  a  very  fat,  puffy  man 
in  a  most  gorgeous  Court  suit,  had  to  kneel/OimberTand 

agam.  Kneel,  air,  kneel ! '  cried  my  lord  in  waitina  t^ 
a  country  mayor  >vJo  had  to  re^  an  addi^«.  iut  w^'^ent 
on  with  his  compliment  sUnding.  ' KnaeJ,  sir,  knJ^P' 
cries  my  k>rd,  m  dreadful  alanJ.  '  I  can't ! '  says  the 
mayor,  turning  round  ;  « don't  you  see  I  have  got  aT^en 
%V    ^"".^^""^VitalBumey  Diary  atulLett^e  the  home 

SarioTtf  11'  "'  ^^^^  ^^"«  «^^  ^°^  g^'old  QuZ 
Charlotte  are  presented  at  portentous  length.    The  kinc 

rose  eveiy  morning  at  six  :  and  had  two  h?u     to  hhnS 

?h'oSv"Sf  ''  "^\^'^.l^  *«  *^*^«  »  ^*T>«^  '«  his  beroTm 
Shortly  before  eight,  the  queen  and  the  royal  family  were 
ahvays  ready  for  him,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  kS 
chapel  m   he  castle.    Tliere  weri  So  fires  in  the  pLe^^s 
the  chapel  was  scarcely  alight ;    princesses,  govemS' 

Z'.??  t:^^}^^  *"^  "*"«^*  'o^  •■  t>"t  cold  ns  ?t 

Zt  rSd  r"^^  "^  «°  =  r^'  ^"'  ^'  ^'  ««ht  or  dark     he 

TchM^"'^  ""     "'^'  "  '"  P'""  ^  "^  ^™-  ^ 

Ipn^th  **"sfi!'*'^  character  is  represented  in  Bumey  at  full 
length.     She    waf    »    sensible,    most    decorous    woman 
a  very  grand  lady  on  state  occasions,  simple  enouSun 
ordinary  hfe  ;   weU  read  as  times  went  and  giving  s£wd 

generally  ur^kind  to  her  dependants,  but  inv  rcible  in  her 

m  herfth  i:";?""""'  *"*^  ^"^'^  *"«^  ^  h^'-  people  'uffered 
m-health  m  her  service.    She  gave  Miss  Buraey  a  shabby 

Zl  «  ^'^'"lu  ^^*  "^^^  *^«"«h*  but  that  she  was 
freed^omTZ  the  greatest  favour,  in  taking  her  from 
Er'in^!;  A  ^°»^P«*«»ce;  »nd  killing  her  off  uith 
h25  if  L!:^**'  ^^^"^  ^"'^-  ^*  ^as  not  dreary  to  her. 
Had  she  been  servant  instead  of  mistress,  her  spSt  would 
never  have  broken  dov.-n  :  she  never  wouidTavTput  a  J  n 
out  of  place,  or  been  a  moment  from  her  duty.    She  was 

"t  ''^}'  ^^  ''^'^  ^°^*^  r}  P*"*«^  '^^  who  were  Ihe 
l^h  P^^^^^^y  ^^"■^^t  ^«  iife,  and  she  hated  poor  sinner* 
«ith  a  rancour  such  as  virtue  sometimes  has  She  must 
ave  had  awful  private  trials  of  her  own  :  not  merely  ^^h 
her  children,  but  with  her  husband,  in  those  k)ng  S 
about  which  nobody  will  ever  know  inythin,?  now?  whJn 

C  y  J 
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he  was  not  quite  insane ;  when  his  incessant  tongue  was 
babbling  folly,  rage,  persecution  ;  and  she  had  to  smile 
and  be  respectful  and  attentive  under  this  intolerable 
ennui.  The  queen  bore  all  her  duties  stoutly,  as  she 
expected  others  to  bear  them.  At  a  state  christening, 
the  lady  who  held  the  infant  was  tired  and  looked  unwell, 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales  asked  permission  for  her  to  sit 
down.  '  Let  her  stand,'  said  the  queen,  flicking  the  snuff 
off  her  sleeve.  She  would  have  stood,  the  resolute  old 
woman,  if  she  had  had  to  hold  the  child  till  his  beard  was 
grown.  '  I  am  seventy  years  of  age,'  the  queen  said,  facing 
a  mob  of  ruffians  who  stopped  her  sedan  :  '  I  have  been 
fifty  years  Queen  of  England,  and  I  never  was  insulted 
before.'  Fearless,  rigid,  unforgiving  little  queen  !  I  don't 
wonder  that  her  sons  revolted  from  her. 

Of  all  the  figures  in  that  large  family  group  which  sur- 
rounds George  and  his  queen,  the  prettiest,  I  think,  is  the 
father's  darling,  the  Princess  Amelia,  pathetic  for  her 
beauty,  her  sweetness,  her  early  death,  and  for  the  extreme 
passionate  tenderness  with  which  her  father  loved  her. 
This  was  his  favourite  amongst  all  the  children  :  of  his 
sons,  he  loved  the  Duke  of  York  best.  Burney  tells  a  sad 
story  of  the  poor  old  man  at  Weymouth,  and  how  eager 
he  was  to  have  this  darling  son  with  him.  The  king's 
house  was  not  big  enough  to  hold  the  prince ;  and  his 
father  had  a  portable  house  erected  close  to  his  own,  and 
at  huge  pains,  so  that  his  dear  Frederick  should  be  near 
him.  He  clung  on  his  arm  all  the  time  of  his  visit :  talked 
to  no  one  else  ;  had  talked  of  no  one  else  for  some  time 
before.  The  prince,  so  long  expected,  stayed  but  a  single 
night.  He  had  business  in  London  the  next  day,  he  said. 
The  dullness  of  the  old  king's  Court  stupefied  York  and  the 
other  big  sons  of  George  IIL  They  scared  equerries  and 
ladies,  frightened  the  modest  little  circle,  with  their  coarse 
spirits  and  loud  talk.  Of  little  comfort,  indeed,  were  the 
king's  sons  to  the  king. 

But  the  pretty  Amelia  was  his  darling  ;  and  the  little 
maiden,  prattling  and  smiling  in  the  fond  arms  of  that 
old  father,  is  a  sweet  image  to  look  on.  There  is  a  family 
picture  in  Burney,  which  a  man  must  be  very  hard-hearted 
not  to  Uke.  She  describes  an  after-dinner  walk  of  the 
royal  family  at  Windsor  : — '  It  was  really  a  mighty  pretty 
procession,'  she  says.     '  The  little  princess,  just  turned  of 
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three  years  old.  in  a  robe-coat  covered  with  fine  muaUn 

Sr  ThL  i^tl  "S'.u'"?!'y  ">«  °"'"'™'  they  come  i^ 

f:t^"t/Ts^.Z'svfnr^r^it't^^ 

leaning    on    Lady    Elizabeth    Waldeerave     1^^.,!^^ 
h  S^ul  nla^^  if^y  Charlotte  Bertie,  foUow^.^^Se 

crowd;    and  hghting  tie  ancient  battlements   ?herfch 

rZi  sTanr^iV'"^T^'  ""u^  ^"«^^^  green^arS';  "he 
royal  standard  drooping  from  the  great  tower  yonder  •  as 
old  George  passes,  followed  by  his  race  precS  bv'thp 
charmmg  mfant.  who  caresses  L  crowd  \v?tTlt1nnLen: 

spea^k"to  her^^^ff-  ^'^*"^/  *^^"  ^'"«  ^"^^^"^1^  «toPPed  to 
117   uVt     '     .     'l"®^"'  °^  co"'^^,  and  the  little  princess 
and  all  the  rest    stood  still.    They  talked  a  good  while 

or       -^  '^r*  °^^  ^^^'  d"""g  ^vhich  time  tlie  W  once 

SsDleasn^  f  *  ''"^^  '."^"^^'  ^"^  *>y  no  means  any 

went  Z7A  m  ^^^r.T  °^  *^  P^'-ty-  The  little  prince^ 
hi      ^v?  ^"T.-  ^^elany,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond   and 

ofinoulrilS  ''"^*T'  '^  ""''-  SI-  then,^ith  a  Wk 
lonk^f^  and  recollection,  came  behind  Mrs.  Delany  to 
look  at  me.  I  am  afraid,"  said  I  in  a  whisner  and 
«  coping  down,  "  your  Royal  Highnes.;  does' n^tSXr 

approach  withTri''^  *".T^  ""^^  «™^'«'  ^"d  a  nearer 
approach,  with  her  lips  pouted  out  to  kiss  me.' 

brettv  S[rr  ''y''^^  ""^""-f  ^^'""^^  ^"^  ^J^^^e  are  some 
touo  WnS  ?  "''"^K  i"^'  attributed  to  her,  which  are  more 
touching  than  better  poetry  :— 

Unthinking,  idle,  wild,  and  young, 

1  laughed,  and  danced,  and  talked,  and  sung : 
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And,  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  vain. 
Dreamed  not  of  sorrow,  oare,  or  pain« 
Concluding,  in  thoae  hours  of  glee, 
That  all  tne  world  was  made  for  me. 

But  when  the  hour  of  trial  came. 
When  sickness  shook  this  trembl^g  frame. 
When  folly's  gay  pursuits  were  o'er, 
And  I  coud  sing  and  danoe  no  more. 
It  then  occurred,  how  sad  'twould  be 
Were  this  world  only  made  for  me. 

The  poor  soul  quitted  it — and  ere  yet  she  was  dead  tlie 
agonizfii  father  was  in  such  a  state,  that  the  officers  round 
about  him  wCTe  obliged  to  set  watcha:^  over  him,  and 
from  November,  1810,  George  III  ceased  to  reign.  All  the 
world  knows  the  story  of  his  malady  :  all  history  presents 
no  sadder  figure  tlian  that  of  the  old  man,  blind  and 
deprived  of  reason,  wandering  through  the  rooms  of  his 
paiace,  addressing  imaginary  Parliaments,  reviewing  fancied 
troops,  holding  ghostly  Courta.  I  have  seen  his  picture 
as  it  was  taken  at  this  time,  hanging  in  the  apartment  of 
his  daughter,  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse-Hombourg — amidst 
books  and  Windsor  furniture,  and  a  hundred  fond  remi- 
niscences of  her  English  home.  The  poor  old  father  is 
represented  in  a  purple  gown,  his  snowy  beard  falling  over 
his  breast — the  star  of  his  famous  Order  still  idly  shining 
on  it.  He  ^vp,8  not  only  sightless  :  he  became  utterly  deaf. 
All  light,  all  reason,  all  sound  of  human  voices,  all  the 
pleasures  of  this  world  of  God,  were  taken  from  him. 
Some  slight  lucid  moments  he  had  ;  in  one  of  which,  the 
queen,  desiring  to  see  him,  entered  the  room,  and  found 
him  singing  a  hymn,  and  accompanying  himself  at  the 
harpsichord.  When  he  had  finished,  he  knelt  down  and 
prayed  aloud  for  her,  and  then  for  his  family,  and  then  for 
the  nation,  concluding  with  a  prayer  for  himself,  that  it 
might  please  God  to  avert  his  heavy  calamity  from  him, 
but  if  not,  to  give  him  resignation  to  submit.  He  then 
burst  into  tears,  and  his  reason  again  fled. 

What  preacher  need  mon^ze  on  this  story:  what 
words  save  the  simplest  are  requisite  to  tell  it  ?  It  is  too 
terrible  for  tears.  The  thought  of  such  a  misery  smites 
me  dov*!!  in  submission  before  the  Ruler  of  kings  and  men, 
the  Monarch  Supreme  over  empires  and  republics,  the 
inscrutable  Dispenser  of  life,  death,  happiness,   victor}. 
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.IrlS^r  '  'P?*'''"^  ^^^  «*"^^  d«*r  mother  tongue-O 
comrades  !   enemies  no  more,  let  us  take  a  moumfiS^hand 

kneef  oncL  iSJ  K  ^'^'  ^°  "^^T  *^«  P^^^^est  used  to 
kneel  once,  and  who  was  cast  bwer  than  the  noorest  • 
dead,  whom  millions  praved  for  in  vain  DriL^off  his 
LvT-'  tif^  by  nuThands;  with  hlTchSdren'n 
Hmit'.  ?*'^  °^  ^'*  °^^  *8«  k'"ed  before  him  un- 

imehr     our  Lear  hangs  over  her  breathless  lips  and  cries 
Cordeha,  Cordelia,  stay  a  Uttle  ! '  ^  ' 

«2!:  T^-    apon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
btretoh  him  out  kinger ! 

Hush,  Strife  and  Quarrel,  over  the  solemn  grave  'Sound 
trumpets,  a  mournful  mareh !  FaU,  dark  Wta^n  unon 
his  pageant,  his  pride,  his  grief,  his  a^^  tra^y"'  ''^°" 
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s  Twss's  amusing  Life 
of  Eldon,  we  read  how, 
on   the   death   of  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  old 
chancellor  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  lock  of  the 
defunct  prince's  hair ; 
and    so    careful    was 
he  respecting  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  relic, 
that  Bessy  Eldon  his 
wife  sat   in  the  room 
with    the  young  man 
from    Hamlet's,    who 
distributed  the  ringlet 
into   separate   lockets, 
which  each  of  the  Eldon 
family  afterwards  wore. 
You  know  how,  when 
George    IV    came    to 
Edinburgh,    a    better 
man  then  he  went  on  board  the  royal  yacht  to  welcome 
the  king  to  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  seized  a  goblet  from 
which  his  majesty  had  just  drunk,  vowed  it  should  remain 
for  ever  as  an  heirloom  in  his  family,  clapped  the  precious 
glass  in  his  pocket,  and  sat  down  on  it  and  broke  it  when 
he  got  home.     Suppose  the  good  sheriff's  prize  unbroken 
now  at  Abbotsford,  should  we  not  smile  with  something 
like  pity  as  we  beheld  it  ?    Suppose  one  of  those  lockets 
of  the  No- Popery  prince's  hair  offered  for  sale  at  Christie's, 
quot  libras  e  duce  summo  invenies  ?    how  many  pounds 
would  you  find  for  the  illustrious  duke  ?    Madame  Tussaud 
has  got  King  George's  coronation  robes  ;    is  there  any 
man  now  alive  who  would  kiss  the  hem  of  that  trumpery  ? 
He  sleeps  since  thirty  years  :    do  not  any  of  you,  who 
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S^S^'r^"  im°'**^^'  *^**  ^""^  """"^  respected  and  huzza'd 

smaU  difficulty.  There  is  his  coat,  his  star,  his  Mig,  his 
countenance  simpering  under  it :  v^ith  a  slate  and  a  piece 
of  chalk,  I  could  at  this  very  desk  perform  a  recogniLblo 
likeness  ot  him.  And  yet  after  reading  of  him  in  scores  of 
volumes  hunting  lum  through  old  magazines  and  news- 
papers, having  him  here  at  a  ball,  there  at  a  public  dinner 
there  at  races  and  so  forth,  you  find  you  have  nothing- 
nothing  but  a  coat  and  wig  and  a  mask  smiling  below  it- 
nothing  but  a  great  simulacrum.    His  sire  and  grandsires 

^nf^H^r--  ^"^  ^"'^'''  ''^^*  *^^y  ^^^"•e  "ke  :  what  they 
fn?,lf  ^Ia^'a^'''^''  circumstances  :  that  on  occasion  they 
&  Vt^  demeaned  themselves  like  tough  good  soldiers. 
They  had  friends  whom  they  liked  accor^ng  to  their 
natures  ;  enemies  whom  they  hated  fiercely  ;  passions  and 
actions,  and  individualities  of  their  own.  ^The  sailer  king 
M  ho  came  after  George  was  a  man  :    the  Duke  of  York 

R^f  tt-T"'  ^^'  w  y'  ^?''*'  J«"y'  ^»^«'n«'  courageous. 
But  this  George,  what  was  he  ?  I  look  through  all  his  life 
and  recognize  but  a  bow  and  a  grin.  I  try  and  take  him 
o  pieces,  and  find  silk  stocking!  padding^  sUys  a  coa^ 
I  ^^?°«t*!?^  a  fur  collar,  a  star  and  blue  ribbonf  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  prodigiously  scented,  one  of  Truefitt's  best 
nutty  brown  wigs  reeking  with  oil,  a  set  of  teeth  and  a  huge 
black  stock,  under-waistcoats,  more  under-waistcoats.  and 
then  nothing  I  know  of  no  sentiment  that  he  ever  dis- 
tinctly uttered.  Documents  are  published  under  his  name, 
but  people  wrote  them-private  letters,  but  people  spelt 

wf '  /.r*  *  «'*^t  '^^^g«  P-'  ^r  'George  R '  at^e 
bottom  of  the  page  and  fancied  he  had  v^Titten  the  paper  • 
some  bookseUers  clerk,  some  poor  author,  some  man  did 
the  work;  saw  to  the  spelling,  cleaned  up  the  slovenly 
sentences,  and  gave  the  lax  maudlin  slipslop  a  sort  of 
consistency.  He  must  have  had  an  individuality  :  the 
dancing-mast^r  whom  he  emulated,  nay,  surpasski-the 
^ug-maker  who  curled  his  toupee  for  him-the  tailor  who 
cut  his  coats   had  that.    But,  about  George,  one  can  get 

tailor  s  work  ;  there  may  be  something  behind,  but  what ' 
He  cannot  get  at  the  character;  no  doubt  never  shall. 
Will  men  of  the  future  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
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unswftthe  and  interpret  that  royal  old  mummy  ?  I  own 
I  once  uwd  to  think  it  would  be  good  sport  to  pursue  him 
fasten  on  him,  and  pull  him  down.  But  now  I  am  ashamed 
to  mount  and  lay  good  dogs  on,  to  summon  a  full  field. 
and  then  to  hunt  the  poor  game. 

On  the  12th  August,  1762,  the  forty-seventh  anniveraarv 
of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  the  English 
throne,  all  the  bolls  in  London  peeled  in  gratulation,  and 
announced  that  an  heir  to  George  III  was  fiam.  Five  davs 
afterwards  the  king  was  pleased  to  pass  letters  patent  under 
the  great  seal,  creating  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Great  Britain, 
Electoral  Pri'  ce  <rf  Brunswick-Luneburg,  Duke  of  Cornwall 
and  Rothsaj  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  and  Great  Steward  of  Scotland,  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Chester. 

AH  the  people  at  his  birth  thronged  to  see  this  lovely 
child  ;  and  behind  a  gilt  china-screen  railing  in  St.  James's 
Palace,  in  a  cradle  surmounted  by  the  three  princely  ostrich 
feathers,  the  royal  infant  was  laid  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the 
lieges.  Among  the  earliest  instances  of  homage  paid  to 
him,  I  read  that  '  a  curious  Indian  bow  and  arrows  were 
sent  to  the  prince  from  his  father's  faithful  subjects  in 
New  York '.  He  was  fond  of  playing  with  these  toys  :  an 
old  statesman,  orator,  and  wit  of  his  grandfather's  and 
great-grandfather's  time,  never  tired  of  his  business,  still 
eager  in  his  old  age  to  be  well  at  Court,  used  to  play  witli 
the  little  prince,  and  pretend  to  fall  down  dead  when  the 
prince  shot  at  him  with  his  toy  bow  and  arrows — and  get 
up  and  fall  down  dead  over  and  over  again— to  the  increased 
delight  of  the  child.  So  that  he  was  flattered  from  his  cradle 
upwards  ;  and  before  his  little  feet  could  walk,  statesmen 
and  courtiers  were  busy  kissing  them. 

There  is  a  pretty  picture  of  the  royal  infant^-a  beautiful 
buxom  child-^ialeep  in  his  mother's  lap ;  who  turns  round 
and  holds  a  finger  to  her  lip,  as  if  she  would  bid  the  courtiers 
around  respect  the  baby's  slumbers.  From  that  day  until 
his  decease,  sixty-eight  years  after,  I  suppose  there  were 
more  pictures  taken  of  that  personage  than  of  any  other 
human  being  who  ever  was  bom  and  died— in  every  kmd 
of  uniform  and  every  possible  Court  dress— in  long  fair 
hair,  with  powder,  with  and  without  a  pigtail— in  ever\ 
conceivable  cocked-hat— in  dragoon  uniform— in  Windsor 
uniform— in  a  field-marshal's  clothes— in  a  Scotch  kilt  and 
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«?1i!'^**'!L~'"  ^  '?™*'"^  coronation  robes  finaUy,  with 
tr      fJr'^''-"^"rJ^^  ^'*«  ««  °^"«^^  '"  love  that  he  dii^ 

Td^t  J    r     .T'  %"*^  *°  numberlesB  clubs,  to>ra.haUs. 
and  pnvate  friends,     I  remember  as  a  younn  man  how 
almost  every  dining-room  had  his  portrait      ^ 
bovh^"  plenty  of  biographical  tattle  about  the  prince's 
boyhood.     It  ,8  told  «ith  what  astonishing  rapidity  he 
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learned  all  languages,  ancient  and  modern  ;  how  he  rndo 
beautifully,  sang  charmingly,  and  played  elegantly  on  tin- 
violoncello.  That  he  was  hieautiful  was  patent  to  all  eves. 
He  had  a  high  spirit  and  once,  when  he  had  had  a  differt  n( c 
with  his  father,  burnt  into  the  i  val  closet  and  called  out, 
'  Wilkes  and  liberty  for  ever  '  '  H*'  wa^  so  clever,  that  li.' 
confounded  his  very  governors  in  leammr;  and  one  of 
them,  LorU  Bruce,  having  mad  a  falw  quAutity  in  quoting 
(Jreek,  the  admirable  young  prince  instantly  corrected  him. 
Lord  Bruce  could  not  remain  a  governor  aft*  r  thi'^  humilia- 
tion ;  resigned  his  offi.  %  and,  to  soothe  hi«  feehngs,  was 
actually  promoted  to  b^  ;.  .  oarl  !  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
reason  for  promoting  a  u\n.n  thn  cvh'  .'  Iieani  Lord  Bru(  <■ 
was  made  an  earl  for  a  blunder  i  w  prosiKly  ;  and  Velson  ^\  f!s 
made  a  baron  for  the  victory  of  •  le  Nile. 

Lovers  '^f  long  8ums  have  uddetl  up  the  miUions  and 
millions  which  in  the  course  of  lus  brilliant  existence  this 

i!s;le  prince  consumed.  Besides  hi.s  income  of  SO.OOfi/ , 
70,()00i.,  100,000/.,  120,000/.  a  year,  wc  read  of  three  appli- 
•^ations  to  Parliament :  dti/ts  to  the  amount  of  160,000/., 
o.^  650,000/. ;  besides  mysterious  foreign  loans,  whereof  he 
pocketed  the  proceeds.  VVha  t  did  he  do  for  all  this  money  • 
Why  was  he  to  have  it  ?  If  lie  had  been  a  manufacturing: 
town,  or  a  populous  rural  district,  or  an  army  of  five 
thousand  men,  he  would  not  have  cost  more.  He,  one 
solitary  stout  man,  who  did  n<  t  toil,  nor  spin,  nor  fight,— 
what  had  any  mortal  done  that  he  should  be  pampered  so  ? 

In  1784,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Carlton 
Palace  was  given  to  him,  and  furnished  by  the  nation  with 
as  much  luxury  as  could  be  devised.  His  pockets  were 
filled  A^nth  money  :  he  said  it  was  not  enough  ;  he  flung  it 
out  of  window  :  he  spent  10,000/.  a  year  for  the  coats  on 
his  back.  The  nation  gave  him  more  money,  and  more, 
and  more.  The  sum  is  past  countiP'*.  He  was  a  prince, 
rnost  lovelv  to  look  on,  and  christened  Prince  Florizel  on 
his  first  appearance  in  the  world.  That  he  was  the  hand- 
somest prince  in  the  whole  world  was  agreed  by  men,  and 
alas  !  by  many  women. 

I  suppose  he  must  have  been  very  graceful.  There  are 
so  many  testimonies  to  the  charm  of  his  manner,  that  we 
must  allow  him  gre^;  elegance  and  powers  of  fascination. 
He,  and  the  King  of  France's  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois, 
a  charming  young  prince  who  danced  dehciously  on  the 
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tight-rope--a  poor  old  tottering  exiled  king.  >,.  a*,ked 
lUHpitabty  of  king  Geo.^  sucoes^.-r  and  ifved  Li^^Z 
he  ^  ace  o  Mary  Stuart-divided  in  thefr  yo^hThe  ut"; 
of  hrst  gentlenmn  of  Europe.  Ve  in  En/and  of  .  ou,  i 
j:ave  the  pnze  to  our  gentleman,  f^nt  1  (n  urge's  dea  /u 
proonety  ^  that  award  .a.  «  rce  questL^d  or  he 
dou^f.r..  oi,-a  rebels  and  traitc  O^ly  the  ther  kv 
I  uaj  reading  in  the  repint  of  tl.e  d.  H^htYul  fZest 
Christopher  Jforth     Th6  Kealth  of  THE  kI\(.  ^.Wu  {   n 

Tr^T  ±'V'r  'r'  ^'''""''  ^'-  -ouM  fat"  him 
u  nero   a  sage,  a  Matesman,  a  p*     em  fur  ki-        md  men 

I    waj  Walter  Scott  wljo  had  that  accident  with  the  brXn 

allied  all  Scotland  to  hini,  made  loyalty  the  ishi.n  and 
laid  about  hmi  fiercely  with  his  claymore  uJOn  a"'  ^he 
prmce  s  enemies.  The  Brunswicks  had  no  such  defenders 
UofSZ  r'"  '^*'^^""  conxmoners.  old  Sam  Johnsoa  the 
Wrl  "^'*P™^"  «  ««"'  *"^  ™ter  Scolt,  the  Edinburgh 

.v-fc^rrf  T"r**"'"  *?^  '^^"^  ^'^*''''  »t"^o«t  to  pre. 

I     *  *ir?"^^  •*?  stupid  amuse  ments.its  dreary  occupations 

e  maddenmg  humdrum,  the  stifling  sobriet/ofits  ?outi?e 

uou  d  have  made  a  scapegrace  of  a  much  less  lively  prince' 

All  Uie  b,g  prmces  bolted  from  that  castle  of  ennui  where 

h  s  S3^""^'r'uP?f '"«  "P  ^'«  ^ks  and  drorJJng  over 

.u      '  .*""*  ^^^  ^"^*«"  Charlotte  over  her  snuff  and 

her  tambour.frame.    Most  of  the  sturdy,  gaUant  sons  settlS 

ofTetJllthT  "^  ft  'f^  ^"^«'  ^"^  ^^ame  soCu^^^ 
of  their  father  and  brother— not  ill  hked  by  the  nation 
which  pardons  youthful  irregularities  readilj  enough   ?"; 
the  sake  of  pluct  and  unaff^tedness,  and  goodTumour 

The  bo;yr  is  father  of  the  man.  Our  prince  simali^  hi^ 
mtrance  fnto  the  worid  by  a  feat  wortErof  h Kitu^hJ^ 
He  invented  a  new  shoebuckle.  It  was  an  inch  long  and 
five  inches  broad.  '  It  covered  almost  the  Mhole  insteo 
reaching  down  to  the  ground  on  either  side  of  L  f!^t^5 
A  sweet  inven  >r  !  lovely  and  useful  as  the  prince  on 
whose  foot  it  sparkled.  At  his  first  appearance  afa  a)urt 
hall,  ..;e  read  that '  his  coat  was  pink  silk,  vvith  white  cuffs  • 
IZ'ZTa'  ^ij*"  ^1^'  -«broidered  with  various-colour^ 
s  W  ^^"""^  '"'^^'f'  P'-of^^on  of  French  paste.  A^ 
I'is  hat  was  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  steel  beads,  five 
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thousand  in  number,  uith  a  button  and  loop  of  the  same 
metal,  and  cocked  in  a  new  military  style '.    What  a  Florizel ! 
Do  these  details  seem  trivial  ?    They  are  the  grave  incidents 
of  his  life.    His  biographers  say  that  when  he  commenced 
housekeeping   in   that   splendid   new  palace   of  his,   the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  some  windy  projects  of  encouraging 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts  ;    of  having  assemblies  of 
literary  characters ;    and  societies  for  the  encouragement 
of    geography,    astronomy,    and     botany.       Astronomy, 
geography,   and   botany  !     Fiddlesticks  !     French  ballet- 
dancers,  French  cooks,  horse-jockeys,  buffoons,  procurers, 
tailors,  boxers,  fencing-msusters,  china,  jewel,  and  gimcrack 
merchants— these  were  his  real  companions.     At  first  he 
made  a  pretence  of  having  Burke  and  Pitt  and  Sheridan 
for  his  friends-    But  how  could  such  men  be  serious  before 
such  an  empty  scapegrace  as  this  lad  ?     Fox  might  talk 
dice  with  him,  and  Sheridan  wine  ;   b.ut  what  else  had  these 
men  of  genius  in  common  with  their  tawdry  young  host  of 
Carlton  House  ?     That    ribble  the  leader  of  such  men  as 
Fox  and  Burke  !    That  man's  opinions  about  the  constitu- 
tion, the  India  Bill,  justice  to  the  Catholics — about  any 
question  graver  than  the  button  for  a  waistcoat  or  the  sauce 
for  a  partridge — worth  anything  !    The  friendship  between 
the  prince  and  the  Whig  chiefs  was  impossible.    They  were 
hypocrites  in  pretending  to  respect  him,  and  if  he  broke  the 
hollow  compact  between  them,  who  shall  blame  him  ?    His 
natural  companions  were  dandies  and  parasites.    He  could 
talk  to  a  tailor  or  a  cook ;  but,  as  the  equal  of  great  states- 
men, to  set  up  a  creature,  lazy,  weak,  indolent,  besotted, 
of  monstrous  vanity,  and  levity  incurable— it  is  absurd. 
They  thought  to  use  him,  and  did  for  awhile ;    but  they 
must  have  known  hov»  timid  he  was  ;  how  entirely  heartless 
and  treacherous,  and  have  expected  his  desertion.    His  next 
set  of  friends  were  mere  table  companions,  of  whom  he  gn-\\ 
tired  too  ;    then  we  hear  of  him  Mith  a  very  few  select 
toadies,    mere   boys   from   school   or  the  Guards,   whose 
sprightliness  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  worn-out  voluptuary. 
What  matters  what  friends  he  had  V     He  dropped  all  his 
friends  ;   he  never  could  have  real  friends.    An  heir  to  the 
throne  has  flatterers,  adventurers  who  hang  about  him. 
ambitious  men  who  use  him  ;   but  friendship  is  denied  hinu 
And  women,  I  suppose,  are  as  false  and  selfish  in  their 
dealings  with  such  a  character  as  men.    Shall  we"  take  the 
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Leporello  part,  flourish  a  catalogue  of  the  conquests  of  this 
royal  Don  Juan,  and  teU  the  names  of  the  favourites  to 
whom,  one  after  the  other,  George  Prince  flung  his  pockets 
handkerchief  ?  What  purpose  would  it  answer  to  sSThow 
Perdita  WM  pursued,  won,  deserted,  and  by  whom  sue 
ceeded  ?  What  good  in  knowing  that  he  did  actually 
n  "i!!!^!-^  '^'u^®'"?*"'*  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catnolic  Church  ;  that  her  marriage  settlements  have  been 
seen  m  London  ;  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  her 
marriage  are  known.  This  sort  of  vice  that  we  are  now 
come  to  presents  no  new  or  fleeting  trait  of  manners. 
Debauchees,  dissolute,  heartless,  fickle,  cowardly,  have 
been  ever  since  the  world  began.  This  one  had  more 
temptations  than  most,  and  so  much  may  be  said  in  exten- 
uation  for  him. 

It  was  an  unlucky  thing  for  this  doomed  one,  and  tending 
to  lead  him  yet  farther  on  the  road  to  the  deuce,  that, 
besides  being  lovely,  so  that  women  were  fascinated  by 
him ;  and  heir  apparent,  so  that  all  the  world  flattered 
lum ;  he  should  have  a  beautiful  voice,  which  led  him 
directly  m  the  way  of  drink  :  and  thus  all  the  pleasant 
devils  were  coaxing  on  poor  Florizel ;  desire,  and  idleness 
and  vanity  and  drunkenness,  all  claaliing  their  merry 
cymbals  and  bidding  liim  come  on. 

We  first  hear  of  his  warbUng  sentimental  ditties  under 
the  walls  of  Kew  Palace  by  the  moonlight  banks  of  Thames, 
wth  Lord  Viscount  Leporello  keeping  watch  lest  the  music 
should  be  disturbed. 

Singing  after  dinner  and  supper  was  the  universal  fashion 
ot  the  day.  You  may  fancy  all  England  sounding  with 
choruses,  some  ribald,  some  harmless,  but  all  occasioning 
the  consumption  of  a  prodigious  deal  of  fermented  liquor! 

The  jolly  Muse  her  wings  to  try  no  frolic  flights  need  take. 

But  round  the  bowl  would  dip  and  fly,  like  swallows  round  a  lake, 

sang  Morris  in  one  of  liis  gallant  Anacreontics,  to  which  the 
prince  many  a  time  joined  in  chorus,  and  of  which  the 
burden  is, — 

And  that  I  think's  a  reason  fair  to  drink  and  fill  again. 

This  delightful  boon  companion  of  the  princo's  found 

a  reason  fair  '  to  forgo  filUng  and  drinking,  saw  the  error 

ot  his  ways,  gave  up  the  bo\vl  and  chorus,  and  died  retired 
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and  religious.  The  prince's  table  no  doubt  was  a  very 
tempting  one.  The  wts  came  and  did  their  utmost  to 
amuse  him.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  spirits  rise,  the  wit 
brightens,  the  wine  has  an  aroma,  when  a  great  man  is  at 
the  head  of  the  ^able.  Scott,  the  loyal  cavalier,  the  king's 
true  liegeman,  tne  very  best  raconteur  of  his  time,  poured 
out  with  an  endless  generosity  his  store  of  old-world  learn- 
ing, kindness,  and  humour.  Grattan  contributed  to  it  his 
wondrous  eloquence,  fancy,  feeling.  Tom  Moore  perched 
upon  it  for  awhile,  and  piped  his  most  exquisite  little  love- 
tun OS  on  it,  flying  away  in  a  twitter  of  indignation  after- 
wards, and  attacking  the  prince  with  bill  and  claw.  In  such 
society,  no  wonder  the  sitting  was  long,  and  the  butler  tired 
of  drawing  corks.  Remember  what  the  usages  of  the  time 
were,  and  that  William  Pitt,  coming  to  the  House  of 
Commons  after  having  drunk  a  bottle  of  port  wine  at  liis 
own  house,  would  go  into  Bellamy's  with  Dundas,  and  help 
finish  a  couple  more. 

You  peruse  volumes  after  volumes  about  our  prince,  and 
find  some  half-dozen  stock  stories — indeed  not  many  more 
— common  to  all  the  histories.  He  was  good-natured  ;  an 
indolent,  voluptuous  prince,  not  unkindly.  One  story,  the 
most  favourable  to  him  of  all,  perhaps,  is  that  as  Prince 
Regent  he  was  eager  to  hear  all  that  could  be  said  in  behalf 
of  prisoners  condemned  to  death,  and  anxious,  if  possible, 
to  remit  the  capital  sentence.  He  was  kind  to  his  servants. 
There  is  a  story  common  to  all  the  biographies,  of  Molly 
the  housemaid,  who,  when  his  household  was  to  be  broken 
up,  owing  to  some  reforms  which  he  tried  absurdly  to 
practise,  was  discovered  crying  as  she  dusted  the  chairs 
because  she  was  to  leave  a  master  who  had  a  kind  word 
for  all  his  servants.  Another  tale  is  that  of  a  groom  of  the 
prince's  being  discovered  in  corn  and  oat  peculations,  and 
dismissed  by  the  personage  at  the  head  of  the  stables  ;  the 
prince  had  word  of  John's  disgrace,  remonstrated  with  him 
very  kindly,  generously  reinstateid  him,  and  bade  him 
promise  to  sin  no  more — a  promise  which  John  kept. 
Another  story  is  very  fondly  told  of  the  prince  as  a  young 
man  hearing  of  an  officer's  family  in  distress,  and  how  he 
straightway  borrowed  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  put  his 
long  fair  hair  under  his  hat.  and  so  disguised  carried  thf 
money  to  the  starving  family.  He  sent  money,  too.  to 
Sheridan  on  his  death-bed,  and  would  have  sent  more  liad 
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not  death  ended  the  career  of  that  man  of  genius     Besides 
these,  there  are  a  few  pretty  speeches,  kind  and  craceful 
to  persons  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.     But  he 
turned  upon  twenty  friends.     He  was  fond  and  famiUar 
with  them  one  day,  and  he  passed  them  on  the  nex^  with- 
out recognition.     Ho  used  them,  Hked  them,  loved  them 
perhaps  m  his  way,  and  then  separated  from  them.    On 
Monday  he  kissed  and  fondled  poor  Perdita,  and  on  Tuesday 
he  met  her  and  did  not  know  her.     On  Wednesday  he  was 
very  affectionate  with  that  wretched  Brummell,  and  on 
Ihursday  forgot  him  ;    cheated  him  even  out  of  a  snuff- 
box which  he  owed  the  poor  dandy  ;  saw  him  years  after- 
wards in  his  downfall  and  poverty,  when  the  bankrupt  Beau 
sent  him  another  snuff-box  with  some  of  the  snuff  he  used 
to  love,  as  a  piteous  token  of  remembrance  and  submission 
and  the  king  took  the  snuff,  and  ordered  his  horses  and 
drove  on,  and  had  not  the  grace  to  notice  his  old  companion 
favourite,  rival,  enemy,  superior.     In  Wrazall  there  is  some 
gossip  about  him.     When  the  charming,  beautiful,  generous 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  died-the  lovely  lady  whom  he  used 
to  call  his  dearest  duchess  once,  and  pretend  to  admire  as  all 
hnghsh  society  admired  her-he  .said.  '  Then  we  have  lost 
he  best-bred  woman  in  England.'    '  Then  we  have  lost  the 
kindest  heart  m   England,'  said  noble  Charles  Fox.     On 
another  occasion,  when  three  noblemen  were  to  receive  the 
Charter    says    Wraxall,   'a  great  personage  observed  that 
never  did  three  men  receive  the  order  in  so  characteristic 
a  manner.     The  Duke  of  A.  advanced  to  the  sovereign  with 
a  pJilegmatic.  cold,  awkward  air  liko  a  clown  ;    Wd  B 
came  forward  fanning  and  smiling  like  a  courtier;   Lord  C 
presented  himself  easy,  unembarrassed,  like  a  gentleman  •  ' 
these  are  the  stories  one  has  to  recall  about  the  prince  and 
king— kindness  to  a  housemaid,  generosity  to  a  groom 
(Titicism  on  a  bow .    There  are  no  better  stories  about  him  ' 
tliey  are  mean  and  trivial,  and  thev  characterize  him.     The 
trreat  war  of  empires  and  giants'  goes  on.     Day  by  day 
victories  are  «on  and  lost  by  the  brave.     Torn,  smoky  flags 
and  battered  eagles  are  wrenched  from  the  heroic  enemy 
and  laid  at  his  feet ;   and  he  sits  there  on  his  throne  and 
h",    L^.r     ^'''^"  *''^  guerdon  of  ^alour  to  the  conqueror. 
He  !  fcUiston  the  actor,  when  the  Coromtion  was  performed 
in  which  he  took  the  principal  part,  usi-d  to  fancy  himself 
tiic  king,  burst  mto  tears,  and  hiccup  a  blessing  on  the 
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people.  I  believe  it  is  certain  about  George  IV,  that  he  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  war,  knighted  so  many  peojAe,  and 
worn  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  marshal's  uniforms, 
cocked-hats,  cock's  feathers,  scarlet  and  bullion  in  general, 
that  he  actually  fancied  he  had  been  present  in  some  cam- 
paigns, and,  under  the  name  of  General  Brock,  led  a  tremen- 
dous charge  of  the  German  legion  at  Waterloo. 

He  is  dead  but  thirty  years,  and  one  asks  how  a  great 
society  could  have  tolerated  him  ?     Would  we  bear  him 
now  ?    In  this  quarter  of  a  century,  what  a  silent  revolu- 
tion has  been  working  !   how  it  has  separated  us  from  old 
times  and  manners  !    How  it  has  changed  men  themselves  ! 
I  can  see  old  gentlemen  now  among  us,  of  perfect  good 
breeding,  of  quiet  Uves,  wth  venerable  grey  heads,  fondling 
their  grandchildren  ;    and  look  at  them,  and  wonder  at 
what  they  were  once.     That  gentleman  of  the  grand  old 
school,  when  he  was  in  the  10th  Hussars,  and  dined  at 
the  prince's  table,  would  fall  under  it  night  after  night. 
Night  after  night,   that  gentleman  sat  at   Brookes's  or 
Raggett's  over  the  dice.     If,  in  the  petulance  of  play  or 
drink,  that  gentleman  spoke  a  sharp  word  to  his  neighbour, 
he  and  the  other  would  infallibly  go  out  and  try  to  shoot 
each  other  the  next  morning.    That  gentleman  would  drive 
his  friend  Richmond  the  black  boxer  down  to  Moulsey, 
and  hold  his  coat,  and  shout  and  swear,  and  hurrah  with 
delight,  whilst  the  black  man  was  beating  Dutch  Sam  the 
Jew.     That  gentleman  would  take  a  manly  pleasure  in 
pulling  his  own  coat  off,  and  thrashing  a  bargeman  in  a 
street  row.     That  gentleman  has  been  in  a  watchhouso. 
That  gentleman,   so  exquisitely  polite   with   ladies  in  a 
drawing-room,  so  loftjly  courteous,  if  he  talked  now  aw  lie 
used  among  men  in  his  youth,  would  swear  so  as  to  make 
your  hair  stand  on  end.     I  met  lately  a  very  old  German 
gentleman,  who  had  served  in  our  army  at  the  beginning; 
of  the  century.     Since  then  he  has  Uved  on  his  own  estate, 
but  rarely  meeting  with  an  EngUshman,  whose  language— 
the  language  of  fifty  years  ago  that  is — he  possesses  p«'r- 
feotly.     When  this  highly  bred  old  man  began  to  sjjeak 
English  to  me,  almost  every  other  word  he  uttered  \va« 
an  oath  :  as  they  used  it  (they  swore  dreadfully  in  Flanders) 
u-ith  the  Duke  of  York  before  Valenciennes,  or  at  Carlton 
House  over  the  supper  and  cards.     Read  Byron's  letters. 
So  accustomed  is  the  young  man  to  oaths  that  he  employs 
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^r  ^Z^'l''"*'"^  ^  ^}^  ^"^"<i«'  and  su-cars  by  the 

stead,  the  skuU-cup  passed  round,  the  monks'  dresses  from 

Ihl  hoii  ^  themselves,  or  we  fire  pistols  at  a  mark  in 
the  hall,  or  we  worry  the  wolf.'  A  jolly  Ufe  trul^f  Tl2 
noble  young  owner  of  the  mansion  writes  about  such  asJZ 

AU  the  prince's  time  tells  a  similar  strange  stnrv  r.t 
manners  and  pleasure.     In    JfrazJ    we  find^  the  nri me 

hirtlc^'™"^?'  ''"  ^^^«"''*^  William  !?«  ewdt 
S  Thtin  \P^rT«f«  °^  "«  '^^-^  importance  Uian 
treLsurer  of  Tk  ^"^  ^"'"^  chancellor,  and  Mr*.  Dundas  the 
8  a?"e«m/n  l^^  "^''^;  ^^°^°''  '•elates  how  these  three 
a  turn^kl  nn"''™"?,*^*^f  ^'"^r'  f''^'"  Addiscombe.  found 
?he  toT  Th??  *"l8*"0P^  through  it  without  paying 
ntn  fired  a  kD'^k"  man  fancying  they  were  highway! 
S'thep'oetsang.-'""  ""''''  ^''""-  '"^  ---d^hem; 

Srrff/'"! ^^'^dered  darkling  oer  the  plain. 
A  r..-!-  "v^'^'T^u'^  '°  Jenkinson'.  champagne, 
wad  shed  a  premier's  for  a  roblj^r's  blood. 

cWeUor^rd  h'  "■'^"'•*'.  ''^  '^''  "^^y'  *''«  ^^--d  high 
ti.ne   I  i^d  th^t  th.  i    ",  ^  ^^"«?«'-''  «bout  the  very  same 

:M?f  ^J^^^'  ^^^;^  s:;^;:^': 

a  Partvlt\K^^'''  S^'""'*  '^^'^^  "^f  *^'«««  days,  about 

Ka?e  a^dinnp^L    "'^  ""^  f  T^*'"  ^">^^'-  ^awcett.  who 
gave  a  dinner  every  year  to  the  counsel. 

Un  one  occasion,'  related  Loixl  Eldon,  '  I  heard  Lee 
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say,  "  I  cannot  leave  Fawcett's  wine.  Mind,  Davenport, 
you  will  go  home  immediately  after  dinner,  to  read  tlje 
brief  in  that  cause  that  we  have  to  conduct  to-morrow." 

'  "  Not  I,"  said  Davenport.  "  Leave  my  dinner  and  my 
wine  to     ad  a  brief  !    No,  no,  Lee  ;   that  won't  do." 

'  "  Then,"  said  Lee,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  who  else  is 
employed  ?  " 

'  DavenpoH.—''  Oh  !  young  Scott." 

« Lee.—''  Oh  !  he  must  go.  Mr.  Scott,  you  must  go 
home  immediately,  and  make  yourself  acquainted  with 
that  cause,  before  our  consultation  this  evening." 

'  This  was  very  hard  upon  me  ;  but  I  did  go,  and  there 
was  an  attorney  from  Cumberland,  and  one  from  Northum- 
berland, and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  persons. 
Pretty  late,  in  came  Jack  Lee,  as  drunk  as  he  could  be. 

'  "  I  cannot  consult  to-night ;  I  must  go  to  bed,"  he 
exclaimed,  and  away  he  went.  Then  came  Sir  Thomas 
Davenport. 

'  "  We  cannot  have  a  consultation  to-night,  Mr.  Words- 
worth "  (Wordsworth,  I  think,  was  the  name  ;  it  was 
a  Cumberland  name),  shouted  Davenport.  "Don't  you 
see  how  drunk  Mr.  Scott  is  ?  it  is  impossible  to  consult." 
Poor  me  !  who  had  scarce  had  any  dinner,  and  lost  all 
my  wine— -I  was  so  drunk  that  I  could  not  consult !  Well, 
a  verdict  was  given  against  us,  and  it  was  all  owing  to 
Lawyer  Fawcett's  dinner.  We  moved  for  a  new  trial  ;  and 
I  must  say,  for  the  honour  of  the  Bar,  that  those  two 
gentlemen,  Jack  Lee  and  Sir  Thomas  Davenport,  paid  all 
the  expenses  between  them  of  the  first  trial.  It  is  the 
only  instance  I  ever  knew,  but  they  did.  We  moved  for 
a  new  trial  (on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  of  the  counsel  not 
being  in  their  senses),  and  it  was  granted.  When  it  came 
on,  the  following  year,  the  judge  rose  and  said, — 

'  "  Gentlemen,  did  any  of  you  dine  with  Lawyer  Fawcett 
yesterday  ?  for,  if  you'did,  I  will  not  hear  tliis  cause  till 
next  year." 

'  There  was  great  laughter.  We  gained  the  cause  that 
time.' 

On  another  occasion,  at  Lancaster,  where  poor  Bozzy 
must  needs  bt-  going  the  Northern  Circuit,  '  wp  fmmri  »!'!!> 
says  Mr.  Scott .  *  'ying  upon  the  pavement  inebriated.     \\> 
subscribed  a  guinea  at  supper  for  him.  and  a  half-cn>v  a 
for  his  clerk  '—(no  doubt  there  vft«  a  large  Bar,  and  that 
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lie  ^ak«l  next  morning,  a  bnef,  with  instructions  to  move 
for  what  we  denominated  the  writ  of  quareadZ^t^^^ 
mento/^ith  observations  duly  calculated  t^lS^ce^h^ 
to  think  that  It  required  great  learning  to  exE  thS 
necessity  of  granting  it,  to  the  judge  before  whom  hS  wm 
flT't    ,?«r""  ^'""^  *"  round  the  town  to  attorneJJ 

but  t  v^i^'^H^'^^*  Tt  ^"^  *"  distinguish  hixSr 
but  in  vam.  He  moved,  however,  for  the  writ  makins 
the  best  use  he  could  of  the  observations  Tn  the  brief 

Jn  a  JS  %.:'*?  r'^'^'i^  astonished,  and  the  audience 
amazed.  The  judge  said,  *  I  never  heard  of  such  a  writ- 
wlmt  can  it  be  that  adheres  pavimento  ?  Are  any  oTvou 
gentlemen  at  the  Bar  able  to  SpUin  this  ? '      ^  °^  ^°" 

'  M     1  L*"?.^^;>   ^*  ^*  «°e  o^  them  said,- 

My  lord,  Mr.  Boswell  Ust  night  adhaesit  vavimento 

There  was  no  moving  him  for  somt  time.     At  l^t  he  .^ 

TnTtt^v^inT?  ^^  ^-  ^-  <*--^-«  about*  iSi^^ 

th  J^n-  f  ""y  old  gentleman  relishes  these  jokes.     When 

»infKa  y^'?'?  """'"P-'  ^^y'  ^y-  '  "<»>■  ■nucU  of  the 

The  bishop  said  six  dozen. 

'  If  that  is  all,'  Hay  answered,  *  vou  have  but  to  ask 
mynx  times  to  dinner,  and  I  ,ill  carry  it  aH  away  mvseTf  ' 

wineTnoT'  ?^"i'/"  '^°^  ^*y«=  hut  tins  jo^ke  about 
^In  ?K  r  ^^*?"i  ""^  O"^  perpetrated  by  Orator  Thel- 
^^all,  m  the  heat  of  the  French  R^lution,  ten  veaii  later 

r;  '  Tw!tTh^°'  °'r^^.    «^  ^'«"-  th«  heSTfF,''^I:S 
sairt,     ihis  18  the  way  I  would  serve  all  kings  ' 

.Now  we  come  to  yet  higher  personages,  and  find  their 

H"X'nr'±l-"  ''«?,  hlushmgW^I?  timid  littfe  iSL 
.  m  L  5'^^r*-  She  represents  a  prince  of  the  blood 
quite  a  royal  condition.  The  loudness,  the  bigness 
i  '<«terousne8S,  creaking  boots  and  rattling  oaths.  oT^e 
hold  r  '  u'ln^''  ^PP^^'-^i^.have  frightened  the  prim  house- 
3     n     *?    ''•  T"^  T^  ''"  ^he  tea-cups  twittering  on  the 

re^nren"    1'^"'^'-'  "^  ^  **^^  *"^  ^'^hday,  whe^  one  of 
'<*  pretty,  kind  princesses  waa  to  come  out,  it  was  agreed 
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that  her  brother,  Prince  William  Henry,  should  iance  the 
opening  minuet  with  her,  and  he  came  to  visit  lh«  house- 
hold  at  their  dinner. 

'  At  dinner.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  presided,  attired  nu'.r. 
nificently  ;  Miss  Goldsworthy,  Mre.  Stanforth,  Messrs.  l>ii 
Luc  and  Stanhope,  dined  with  us  ;  and  while  we  were  stiM 
eating  fruit,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  entered. 

'  He  was  just  risen  from  the  king's  table,  and  waiting 
for  his  equipage  to  go  home  and  prepare  for  the  ball,  lo 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  energy  of  liis  royal  lughnpss'« 
language,  I  ought  to  set  apart  an  objection  to  v,ritii)g,  or 
rather  intimating,  certain  forcible  words,  and  beg  leave  to 
show  you  in  genuine  colours  a  royal  sailor. 

'  We  all  rose,  of  course,  ujKJn  his  entrance,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  placed  themselves  behind  their  chairs,  while  tfie 
footmen  left  the  room.  But  he  ordered  us  all  to  sit  down, 
and  called  the  men  back  to  hand  about  some  wine.  He 
was  in  exceeding  high  spirits,  and  in  the  utmost  good 
liumour.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  next 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  looked  remarkably  well,  gay,  and 
full  of  sport  and  mischief  ;  yet  clever  withal,  as  well  as 
comical. 

'  "  Well,  this  is  the  first  day  I  have  ever  dined  with  rln' 
king  at  St.  James's  on  his  birthday.  Pray,  have  you  all 
drunk  his  majesty's  health  '.' ' 

'  "  No,  your  royal  highness  ;  your  royal  highness  might 
make  dem  do  dat,"  said  Mrs.  Schwellenberg. 

'  "  Oh,  by ,  I  will !    Here,  you"  (to  the  footman 

"  bring  champagne  ;  I'll  drink  the  king's  health  again  i* 
I  die  for  it.  Yes,  I  have  done  it  pretty  well  alreadv  ; 
so  has  the  king,  I  promise  you  !  I  believe  his  majesty  was 
never  taken  such  good  care  of  before  ;  we  have  kept  his 
spirits  up,  I  promise  you  ;  we  have  enabled  him  to  go 
through  his  fatigues  ;  and  I  should  have  done  more  st  11, 
but  for  the  ball  and  Mary  ; — I  have  promised  to  dance  with 
Mary.     I  must  keep  sober  for  Mary."  ' 

Indefatigable  Miss  Burney  continues  for  a  dozen  pages 
reporting  H.R.H.'s  conversation,  and  indicating,  witli  a 
humour  not  unworthy  of  the  clever  little  author  of  Evelina, 
the  increasing  state  of  excitement  of  the  young  ?ai!or 
prince,  who  drank  more  and  more  champagne,  stopped  old 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  remonstrances  by  giving  the  old  lady 
a  kiss,  and  telling  her  to  hold  her  potato-trap,  and  wlio 
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did  not  ^  keep  sober  for  Mary '.  Mary  had  to  find  another 
IJ^ThL  legs  "'^  ''  ^"'  '^'  '"^^^  ^^'""^"^  Henry  oouW  not 
Will  you  have  a  picture  of  the  amusements  of  -not her 
royal  prmee?  It  is  the  Duke  of  York,  the  bunder  n« 
general,  the  beloved  commander-in-chief  of  the  army!  h? 
brother  with  whom  George  IV  had  had  many  a  nSighl 
<arcuB..  and  who  continued  his  habits  of  pleasure  ahno.t 
-ill  deatn  s»^ized  his  st^ut  body  »i"j<.'si 

In  Puckier  Muskau's  LeUers,  that  German  prince  de- 
scnbes  a  bout  with  H.R.H.,  who  in  hi.  be«t  time"  as  su  h 
a  p..werfaj  toper  that  '  six  bottles  of  claret  after  dinnc" 
scan-.-  made  a  perceptible  change  in  his  countenance' 

I  remembeis'  says  Piicklcr.  '  that  one  evening.-indeed 
it  was  past  midnight,-he  took  some  of  his  gue!  s,  among 

r       .  I^'V^'^   '^""^"*"   ambassador,    (^ount   Meen^elt 
Umnt  Beroldingen,  and  myself,  into  his  beautiful  armoury' 
\Ve  tried  to  swing  several  Turkish  sabres,  but  none  of  m 
had  a  vorj'  firm  gra^p  ;    whence  it  happened  that  the  duke 
",       J^f/velt   both  scTatched  themselves  with  a  sort  of 
straight  Indian  sword  so  as  to  draw  blood.     Meervelt  then 
n-..4,ed  to  try  if  the  sword  out  as  well  as  a  Damasc-LT 
S;il     n"l?  "^  M  ^"^  *^°"g^>  one  of  the  ^vax  candles  that 
ho^tho  '^"if^*^-     ^r  ^.^priment  answercxi  so  ill.  that 
botf)  the  candles,  candlcrsticks  and  all.  fell  to  the  ground 
and  were  extinguished.    While  we  were  groping  in  the  darP 
and   trying  to  find   the  door,   the  duke-.s^idc  de  camp 

rht''''"^!?^  """^  "'  ^'""f^  agitation  "  By  G-,  .sir.  I  remem^n^r 
tn?  sword  ih  poisoned  ! 

'  You  may  '.onceive  the  agreeable  feelings  of  the  wounded 

^^J,  .f '^'T'  •  "*^PP"y  «"  further  examination,  it 
«pr)eared  that  claret,  and  n<,t  poiso.  was  at  the  bottom 
ot  the  colonel  s  exclamatior .' 

s.rt"l"r^  I  ^'V^^^  ""•'  • '"■*:,«»<"-y  of  the  bacchanalian 
sort,  m  \\hich  vla.ence  an'i  York,  and  the  very  highest 
personage  of  the  re».lm,  the  .Meat  Prince  Regent,  all  play 
-arts.  The  feust^tock  place  at  -e  Pavihon  at  Brighton^ 
and  was  described  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present 
at  the  scene.  In  Gilray  s  caricatures,  and  amongst  Fox's 
jolly  associates   then,  iigures  a  great  nobleman,  the  Duke 

'L^    3',  "'^."-^   i'^^^^y  "^  N°^^«^'    '"   '"«   time,   and 

lebrated  for  his  table  exploits.     He  had  quarrelled  with 

lie  prince,  hke  the  rest  of  the  Whigs  ;  but  a  sort  of  recon- 
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ciUation  had  taken  place  ;  and  now,  being  a  very  old  man, 
the  prince  invited  him  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  Pavilion, 
and  the  old  d«ke  drove  over  from  his  castle  of  Arundel 
with  his  famous  equipage  of  grey  horses,  still  remembered 
in  Sussex. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  concocted  with  his  royal  brothers 
a  notable  scheme  for  making  the  old  man  drunk.  Every 
person  at  table  was  enjoined  to  drink  wino  with  the  duke— 
a  challenge  which  the  old  toper  did  not  refuse.  He  soon 
began  to  sec  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  him  ;  he 
drank  glass  for  glass  ;  he  overthrew  many  of  the  brave. 
At  last  the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe  proposed  bumpers 
of  brandy.  One  of  the  royal  brothers  nlled  a  great  glasn 
for  the  duke.  He  stood  up  and  tossed  off  the  drink. 
'  Now,'  says  he,  '  I  will  have  my  carriage,  and  go  home.' 
Tlie  prince  urged  upon  him  his  previous  promise  to  sleep 
under  the  roof  where  he  had  been  so  generously  enter- 
tained. '  No,'  he  said,  he  had  had  enough  of  8uch  hos- 
pitahty.  A  trap  had  been  set  for  him  ;  he  would  leave 
the  place  at  once  and  never  enter  its  doors  more. 

The  carriage  was  called,  and  came  ;  but,  in  the  half- 
hour's  interval,  the  liquor  had  proved  too  potent  for  the 
old  man ;  his  host's  generous  purpose  was  answered,  and 
the  duke's  old  grey  head  lay  stupefied  on  the  table.  Never- 
theless, when  his  post-chaise  was  announced,  he  staggered 
to  it  as  welt  as  he  could,  and  stumbling  in,  bade  the  posti- 
lions drive  to  Arundel.  They  drove  him  for  half  an  hour 
round  and  round  the  Pavilion  laun  ;  the  poor  old  man 
fancied  he  was  going  home.  When  he  awoke  that  morning 
he  was  in  bed  at  the  prince's  hideous  house  at  Brighton. 
You  may  see  the  place  now  for  sixpence  :  they  have 
fiddlers  there  every  day  ;  and  sometime^  buffoons  and 
mountebanks  hire  the  Riding  House  and  do  their  tricks 
and  tumbHng  there.  The  trees  are  still  there,  and  tlio 
gravel  walks  round  which  the  poor  old  sinner  was  trotted. 
I  can  fancy  the  flushed  faces  of  the  royal  princes  as  they 
£tupport  themselves  at  the  portico  pillars,  and  look  on  at 
old  Norfolk's  disgrace  ;  but  I  can't  fancy  how  the  man  ^\  ho 
perpetrated  it  continued  to  be  called  a  gentleman. 

From  drinking,  the  pleased  Muse  now  turn.'?  to  gamhlinjr, 
of  which  in  his  youth  our  prince  was  a  great  practitioiuT. 
He  was  a  famous  pigeon  for  the  play-men  ;  they  hved 
upon  him.     Egalite  Orleans,  it  was  believed,  punished  him 
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ieverely.    A  noble  lord,  whom  we  shall  call  the  Maroui* 
of  Steyne.  .8  said  to  have  mulcted  him  in  immense /urns 
He  frequented  the  clubs,   where  play  wan  then  aKt 
universal ;   and  aa  it  was  kno«-n  his  debts  of  honour  w^e 
Bacred,  whilst  he  was  gambling  Jews  waited  outeidJto 
purchase  his  notes  of  hand.     His  transactions  onThe  turf 
^r.^^J^'^'^y  ff'  ''^^Jt.^^reditahle  :    though  I  b^hWe 
he  and  his  jockey  and  his  horse  Escape,  were  all  innocent 
m  that  affair  which  created  so  much  Sndal.        '""^"<^ 
.uX.    t.u  ^^°»*«*''«'  Bootless,  and  White's  were  the  chief 
ILh  /  ^^H^'^'lf  "^^"  °'  '^»^'°«-    There  was  play  at  alf 
and  decayed  noblemen  and  broken-down  senators  fleeced 
the  unwary  there.     In  Selwyn's  Letters  we  find  cSe 
Devonshire    Covrntry.    Qu.xWu.a;,   au     -.Jag   the 
probation.    Charles  Fox.  a  dreadfu  gambler,  wm  cheated 
in  very  late  t  mes-lost  200.000/.  at%lav     Gibbon  teUl 
of  his  playing  for  twenty-two  hours  at  i  sitting,  andlosing 
500/    an  hour.    That  indomitable  punter  s^d  that  Ihf 
greatest  pleasure  in  hfe.  after  winning,  was  losing     What 

de'^r;  h*t  r'«?'''  "*^*'  ^'^"•^'^  ^d  ^^«  waste  ^ove  he 
devil  s  books  !     I  was  going  to  say  what  peace  of  mind 

but  he  took  his  losses  very  philosophical! v.  After  an 
au-ful  meht's  play,  and  the^Sjoyment  of  ^tho^ttes? 
pleasure  Intone  m  hfe.  he  was  found  on  a  sofa  trSquiUy 
reading  an  Eclogue  of  V  irgil.  ^      "^ 

Play  survived  long  after  the  wild  prince  and  Fox  had 
given  up  the  dice-box.    The  dandies  continued  it.    Bvron 
Brummell-how  many  names  could  I  mention  of  men  of 
the  world  who  have  suffered   by  it!     In   1837  occurred 

Tn  PnlnH"    a""'""'*'  PrJ.*^  "'«^  P"*  ^"  ^'^^  t«  gambling 
ulust,   and  repeatedly  seen  to  practise  the  trick  called 
sauter  la  coupe      His  friends  at  the  clubs  saw  him  cheat, 
and  went  on  playing  with  him.     One  greenhorn,  who  had 
d  scoyered  his  foul  play  asked  an  old  hand  what  he  should 
ao.       uo.    said  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness    '  back 
htm,  you  fool:     The  best  efforts  were  mlie  to  screen  him 
leopie  wrote  him  anonymous  letters  and  warned  him  • 
hut  he  would  cheat,  and  they  were  obliged  to  find  him  out! 
'  mce  that  day.  when  my  lord's  shame  was  made  puWic 
IZ  ?J™'/l«-^^le  ^a«  lo«t  all  its  splendour.     Shabby  Jews 
and  blacklegs  prowl  about  racecourses  and  tavern  parlours 
and  now  and  then  inveigle  silly  yokels  uith  greasy  packs  of 
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cards  in  railroad  cars  ;  but  Play  is  a  deposed  goddess,  lier 
worshippers  bankrupt,  and  her  table  in  rags. 

So  is  another  famous  British  institution  gone  to  decay — 
the  Ring  :  the  noble  practice  of  British  boxing,  which  in  my 
youth  was  still  almost  flourishing. 

The  prince,  in  his  early  days,  was  a  great  patron  of  this 
national  sport,  as  his  grand-uncle  Culloden  Cumberland 
had  been  before  him  ;  but,  being  present  at  a  fight  at 
Brighton,  where  one  of  the  combatants  was  killed,  the 
prince  pensioned  the  boxer's  widow,  and  declared  he  never 
would  attend  another  battle.  '  But,  nevertheless,' — I  read 
in  the  noble  language  of  Pierce  Egan  (whose  smaller  work 
on  Pugilism  I  have  the  honour  to  possess), — '  he  thought 
it  a  manly  and  decided  English  feature,  which  ought  not 
to  be  destroyed.  His  majesty  had  a  drawing  of  the  sportinjj 
characters  in  the  Fives  Court  placed  in  his  boudoir,  to 
remind  him  of  his  former  attachment  and  support  of  true 
courage  ;  and  when  any  fight  of  note  occurred  afttr  he 
was  king,  accounts  of  it  were  read  to  him  by  his  esire.' 
That  gives  one  a  fine  image  of  a  king  taking  his  recreation  ; 
— at  ease  in  a  royal  dressing-go\vn  ; — too  majestic  to  read 
himself,  ordering  the  prime  minister  to  read  him  accounts 
of  battles  :  how  CWbb  punched  Molyneux's  eye,  or  Jack 
Randall  thrashed  the  Game  Chicken. 

Where  my  prince  did  actually  distinguish  himself  was 
in  driving.  He  drove  once  in  four  hours  and  a  half  from 
Brighton  to  Carlton  House — fifty-six  miles.  All  the  young 
men  of  that  day  were  fond  of  that  sport.  But  the  fashion 
of  rapid  driving  deserted  England  ;  and,  I  believe,  trotted 
over  to  America.  Where  are  the  amusements  of  our 
youth  ?  I  hear  of  no  gambhng  now  but  amongst  obscure 
ruffians  ;  of  no  boxing  but  amongst  the  lowest  rabble. 
One  solitary  four-in-hand  still  drove  round  the  parks  in 
London  last  year  ;  but  that  charioteer  must  soon  disappear. 
He  was  very  old  ;  he  was  attired  after  the  fashion  of  tlu' 
year  1825.  He  must  drive  to  the  banks  of  Styx  ere  long. — 
where  the  ferry-boat  waits  to  carry  him  over  to  the  defunct 
revellers,  who  boxed  and  gambled  and  drank  and  drove 
with  King  George. 

The  bravery  of  the  Brunswicks,  that  all  the  family  must 
have  it,  that  George  possessed  it,  are  points  which  all 
English  wTiters  have  agreed  to  admit  ;  and  yet  I  cannc)! 
see  how  George  IV  should  have  been  endowed  with  this 
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quality.  Swaddled  in  feather-beds  all  his  life,  lazv  obese 
perpetually  eating  and  drinking,  his  education  was  ouit; 
unhke  that  of  his  tough  old  progenitors.  His  aZZrll 
had  confronted  hardship  and  vvar,\nd  ridden  upland  fired 
their  pistols  undaunted  into  the  face  of  death.  His  father 
had  conquered  luxury,  and  overcome  indolence  Here 
was  one  wlu.  never  resisted  any  temptation;  never  had 
a  desire  but  he  coddled  and  pampered  it ;  if  ever  he  had 
any  nerve,  frittered  it  away  among  cooks,  and  tailors  and 
barbers,  and  furniture-mongers,  and  opera  dancers.  What 
muscle  would  not  grow  flaccid  in  sucli  a  life-a  life  t lia 

wkU,7""  ''™"^  "?  '°  r^  ^-tion-an  endless  Capua 
^Mtlout    any    campaign— all    fiddling,    and    flowers     and 
feasting,  and  flattery,  and  folly  V     #hen  George  HI  ^ 
pressed  by  the  (  atholic  question  and  the  India  Bill    he 
said  he  would  retire  to  Hanover  rather  than  yield  upon 
either  pomt;  and  he  would  have  done  what  he  said.     But 
before  yielding,  he  was  determined  to  fight  his  minister, 
and  Parliament ;    and  he  did,  and  he   beat  thJm      The 
time  came   when   George  IV  was   pressed   too   upon   tlie 
Catholic  claims  :    the  cautious  Peel  had  slipped  over    o 
Uiat  side;    the  grim  old  Wellington  had  jo  ned  it  •    and 
krn'i  ''r  "';  1"  )''  f  ^T'"^'  "hat  was  the^onduct  of  the 
tZ^A  1       ""i  ^'f  7^"'^^  ^^  '"^"^'^  '   ^^liereupon  Peel  and 
the  duke  offered  their  resignations,  which  their  gracioi^ 
master  accepted.     He  did  these  two  gentlemen  the  honou  • 
Peel  says,  to  kiss  them  both  when  they  ^vent  away.    (Fanc^ 
old   Arthurs  gnm   countenance   and   eagle    beak   as   the 
monarch  kisses  it  !)     When  they  were  gone  he  sent  after 
them,  surrendered,  and  wrote  to  thenf  a  letter  begging 
hem  to  remam  in  office,  and  allowing  them  to  have  their 
•     ^  ,  .  i  "  '"'  Majesty  had  a  meeting  with  Eldon   which 
fM^^feS     ^^^'"''•ous  length  in  the  latter's  Memoirs.     He 
told  Jbldon  what  was  not  true  about  his  interview  with  the 
new  Catholic  converts;  utterly  misled  the  old  ex-chancellor  • 
cried,  whimpered  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  too.     We 
know  old   Lldons  ONAn   tears  were  pumped   verv  freelv 
iJid  tliese  two  fountains  gush  together  ?     I  can't  fancy 
a    behaviour   more   unnianly,   imbecile,   pitiable.     This   a 
Defender  oi  the  Faith  !    This  a  chief  in  the  crisis  of  a  great 
nation  !     This  an  inheritor  of  the  courage  of  the  Georges  • 
Many  of  my  hearers  no  doubt  have  journeyed  to  the 
pretty  old  town  of  Brunswick,  in  company  with  that  most 
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worthy,  prudent,  and  polite  gentleman,  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury,  and  fetched  away  Princess  Caroline  for  her  longing 
husband,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Old  Queen  Charlotte  would 
have  had  her  eldest  son  marry  a  niece  of  her  o\  n,  that 
famous  Louisa  of  StreUtz,  afterwards  Queen  of  Prussia, 
and  who  shares  with  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  last  age  the 
sad  pre-eminence  of  beauty  ard  misfortune.  But  Georgo 
III  had  a  niece  at  Brunswick  :  she  was  a  richer  princess 
than  her  Serene  Highness  of  Strelitz  : — in  fine,  the  Princess 
Caroline  was  selected  to  marry  the  heir  to  the  English 
throne.  We  follow  my  Lord  Malmesbury  in  quest  of  her  ; 
we  are  introduced  to  her  illustrious  father  and  royal  mother; 
we  A\itness  the  balls  and  fetes  of  the  old  Court ;  we  are 
presented  to  the  princess  herself,  with  her  fair  hair,  her 
blue  eyes,  and  her  impertinent  shoulders — a  lively,  bouncing, 
romping  princess,  who  takes  the  advice  of  her  courtly 
English  mentor  most  generously  and  kindly.  We  can  be 
present  at  her  very  toilette,  if  we  like,  regarding  whicii, 
and  for  very  good  reasons,  *he  BrUish  courtier  implores 
her  to  be  particular.  What  a  strange  Court  !  What  a 
queer  privacy  of  morals  and  manners  do  we  look  into  I 
Shall  we  regard  it  as  preachers  and  moralists,  and  cry, 
Woe,  against  the  open  vice  and  selfishness  and  corruption  ; 
or  look  at  it  as  we  do  at  the  king  in  the  pantomime,  with 
his  pantomime  wife,  and  pantomime  courtiers,  whose  big 
heads  he  knocks  together,  whom  he  pokes  with  his  panto- 
mime sceptre,  whom  he  orders  to  prison  under  the  guard 
of  his  pantomime  beefeaters,  as  he  sits  down  to  dine  on 
his  paniomime  pudding  ?  It  is  grave,  it  is  sad,  it  is  theme 
most  curious  for  moral  and  political  speculation  ;  it  is 
monstrous,  grotesque,  laughable,  with  its  prodigious  little- 
nesses, etiquettes,  ceremonials,  sham  moralities  ;  it  is  as 
serious  as  a  sermon,  and  as  absurd  and  outrageous  as 
Punch's  puppet-show. 

Malmesbury  tells  us  of  the  private  life  of  the  duke, 
Princess  (iroline's  father,  who  was  to  die,  like  his  warlike 
son,  in  arms  against  the  French  ;  presents  us  to  his  courtiers, 
his  favourite  ;  his  duchess,  George  Ill's  sister,  a  grim  old 
princess,  who  took  the  British  envoy  aside,  and  told  him 
wicked  old  stories  of  wicked  old  dead  peorle  and  times  ; 
who  came  to  England  afterwards  when  her  nephew  A\as 
regent,  and  lived  in  a  shabby  furnished  lodging,  old,  and 
dingy,  and  deserted,  and  grotesque,  but  somehow  royiil. 
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i^alfn'!,^  f  "■'"'  '','"'  "•,"'^-  <'"'«■  '<>  '•<-nia..d  the  prince.,-, 

rrince    Bishop  of  O.snaburg— the  Duke  of   YorL-\f 
early  tun.  ;   and  .e  dodge  tbout  from  the^Inc!;  rlolu: 


tionists,  wliose  ragged  legions  are  pouring  over  Hoiiand 

the  tnn""?"/'  ^'^^  S^''-^  trampling  down  the  old  ^vc)r  d    o 

and  T  CreVnr/  '"f  ""  'f  ^  '^'"W^^"^'  ^^  ^lade,  and  we 
•      f,  t;reenwu-h,   where   the  princess's  ladies  and   tiir 

^"Whaff/-T'";r^'"^^^  ^^^^^-  1'-  rovalHghnL 

AMiat  a  history  follows!     Arrived  in  London   the  bride 
groom  hastened  eagciy  to  receive  hi.s  bride! 


When  she 
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was  first  presented  to  him,  Lord  Malmesbury  says  she 
very  properly  attempted  to  kneel.  He  raised  her  grace- 
fully enough,  embraced  her,  and  turning  round  to  me, 
said, — 

'  Harris,  I  am  not  well ;   pray  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy.' 
I  said,  '  Sir,  had  you  not  better  have  a  glass  of  water  ? ' 
Upon  which,  much  out  of  humour,  he  said,  with  an  oath, 
'  No  ;    I  will  go  to  the  queen.' 

What  could  be  expected  from  a  wedding  which  had  sucli 
a  beginning — from  such  %  bridegroom  and  such  a  bride  ': 
I  am  not  going  to  carry  you  through  the  scandal  of  that 
story,  or  follow  the  poor  princess  through  all  her  vagaries  ; 
her  balls  and  her  dances,  her  travels  to  Jerusalem  and 
Naples,  her  jigs,  and  her  junketings,  and  her  tears.  As 
I  read  her  trial  in  history,  I  vote  she  is  not  guilty.  I  don't 
say  it  is  an  impartial  verdict ;  but  as  one  reads  her  stoiy 
the  heart  bleeds  for  the  kindly,  generous,  outraged  creature. 
If  wrong  there  be,  let  it  lie  at  his  door  who  wickedly  thrust 
her  from  it.  Spite  of  her  follies,  the  great,  hearty  people 
of  England  loved,  and  protected,  and  pitied  her.  '  God 
bless  you  !  we  will  bring  your  husband  back  to  you,'  said 
a  mechanic  one  day,  as  she  told  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  witli 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks.  They  could  not  briiiji 
that  husband  back  ;  they  could  not  cleanse  that  selfisli 
heart.  Was  hers  the  only  one  he  had  wounded  ?  Stcej^d 
in  selfishness,  impotent  for  faithful  attachment  and  manly 
enduring  love, — had  it  not  survived  remorse,  was  i*^  not 
accustomed  to  desertion  ? 

Malmesbury  gives  us  the  beginning  of  the  marriarro 
story  ;—  how  the  prince  reeled  into  chapel  to  be  married  : 
how'  he  iiiccupped  out  his  vows  of  fidelity — you  know  how 
he  kept  them  ;  how  he  pursued  the  woman  whom  lie  liad 
married  ;  to  what  a  state  he  brought  her  ;  with  what 
blows  he  struck  her  ;  with  what  malignity  he  pursued  her  ; 
wliat  his  treatment  of  his  daughter  was  ;  and  what  his 
own  life.  He  the  first  gentleman  of  Euroi)e  !  There  is  no 
stronger  satire  on  the  proud  English  society  of  that  day. 
than  that  they  admired  George. 

No,  thank  God,  we  can  tell  of  better  gentlemen ;  and 
whil^'^  our  eyes  turn  away,  shocked,  from  this  monstroti< 
image  of  pride,  vanity,  weakness,  they  may  sev  iix  that 
England  over  which  the  last  George  pretended  to  reign, 
some  %\'ho  merit  indeed  the  title  of  gentlemen,  some  vlio 
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lifs  sn  all  mp«n^  1-      'T\  '^?r^''  "^««*  charitable  out  of 

,^r*"%;\;"^  goodness  and  purity,  and  love  and  uprSht 

or  min^e         ^On   ffP'    \t-^  ^"^^nvenienoe  on  your  part 

only   dear*  de*-r  Fd  H        '^'^^'  ''^^  '''^^  *^^k  at  leisure; 
"iij^,  utar,  ae«r  i.dith,  we  rmist  not  part  ' ' 
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Southey  ;  and  to  this  advancement  the  king  agreed.  The 
poet  nobly  rejected  the  offered  promotion. 

'  I  have,'  he  wrote,  '  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  good  offices  of  my  old  friend  C.  VVynn,  and 
I  have  the  laureateship.  The  salary  of  the  latter  wa* 
immediately  appropriated,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  a  life  insur- 
ance for  3,000/.,  which,  with  an  earlier  insurance,  is  the  sole 
provision  I  have  made  for  my  family.  All  beyond  muht  he 
derived  from  my  own  industry.  Writing  for  a  livelihood,  a 
livelihood  is  all  that  I  have  gained  ;  for,  having  also  sonu- 
thing  better  in  view,  and  never,  therefore,  having  courted 
popularity,  nor  writ+f^n  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain,  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  me  to  lay  by  anything.  Last  year, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  provided  with  a  year's 
expenditure  beforehand.  This  exposition  may  show  ho^\ 
unbecoming  and  unwise  it  would  be  to  accept  the  rank 
which,  so  greatly  to  my  honour,  you  have  solicited  for  me.' 

How  noble  his  poverty  is,  compared  to  the  wealth  of  his 
master  !  His  acceptance  even  of  a  pension  was  made  the 
object  of  his  opponents'  satire  :  but  think  of  the  merit  and 
modesty  of  this  state  pensioner  ;  and  that  other  enormous 
drawer  of  public  money,  who  receives   100,000/.  a  year. 


and  comes  to  Parliament  v 

Another  true  knight  of  < 

wood  ;    and  I  think,  sine*. 

is  no  record  of  a  better  on 


"  nr.est  for  650,000/.  more 
s  was  Cuthbert  Collinc;- 
niade  gentlemen,  there 
iiat.     Of  brighter  deeds. 


I  grant  you,  we  may  read  pciiuimed  •  /  others  ;  but  when- 
of  a  nobler,  kinder,  more  beautiful  life  of  duty,  of  a  gentler, 
truer  heart  ?  Beyond  dazzle  of  success  and  blaze  of  genius. 
I  fancy  shining  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times  higher,  the 
sublime  purity  of  Collingwood's  gentle  glory.  His  heroism 
stirs  British  hearts  when  we  recall  it.  His  lov'e,  and  good- 
ness, and  piety  make  one  thrill  with  happy  emotion.  As 
one  reads  of  him  and  his  great  comrade  going  into  the  victory 
with  which  their  names  are  immortally  connected,  how  tiie 
old  English  word  comes  up.  and  that  old  English  feeling  of 
what  I  should  like  to  call  Christian  honour  !  Wliat  gentle- 
men they  were,  what  great  hearts  they  had  !  '  We  can,  my 
dear  Coll,'  writes  Nelson  to  him,  '  have  no  little  jealousies  ; 
we  have  only  one  great  object  in  view, — that  of  meetiuir 
the  enemy,  and  getting  a  glorious  peace  for  our  country.' 
At  Trafalgar,  when  the  Royal  Sovereign  was  pressing  alone 
into  the  midst  of  the  combined  fleets,  Lord  Nelson  said  to 
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Captain  Blackwood  :  '  See  liow  that  noble  fellow  CoUinc- 
wood  takes  his  ship  into  action  !  Hou  I  envy  him  •  ' 
The  verj'  same  throb  and  impulse  of  heroic  generosity  was 
beatmg  m  Colhngwood's  honest  bosom.  As  he  led  into  he 
fight  he  said  :   '  What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  heri  " 

After  the  action  of  the  Ist  of  June,  he  writes  •-'  We 
cruised  for  a  few  days,  like  disappointed  people  looking  for 
what  they- could  not  find,  until  the  mornilg  of  littleTam,7s 
^^rthday  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  the  French 
fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  was  discovered  to  S 

five'til^w'^'^'^^i*^""^'.^"^  '^'^y  ^^'^  d«""  within  about 
n«I  .°  i'f •  ^^^  "l^^^*  ''^'^  «P^nt  •"  watching  and  pre- 
iZlT^  Z  ^i''  «"^^«,^^"g  ^ay  ;   and  many  a  bllssing^did 

more  IThV^  ™^  ^^'^>  ^'''  ^  «*^«"'^  "^^'^^  bles?  her 
more      At  dawn,  we  made  our  approach  on  the  enemy 

wZ  thT  ;;P'.^r'^5  our  ranks,  and  it  was  about  e^ht 
Mhen  the  admiral  made  the  signal  for  each  ship  to  enease 
her  opponent  and  bring  her  to  close  action  f  and  fhfn 
down  we  went  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  in  a  banner  tl la? 
^^ould  have  animated  the  coldest  heart,  and  struck  Lrror 
into  the  most  mt  .  id  enemy.  The  ship  we  were  to  engage 
^^-s  two  ahe^ad  of  he  French  admiral^  so  we  had  ?o  |o 
through  his  fire  and  that  of  two  ships  next  to  him    afd 

nred  a  gun      It  was  then  near  ten  o'clock.     I  observed  to 
he  admira,  that  about  that  time  our  wives  were  going  to 
1  urch,  but  that  I  thought  the  peal  we  should  rin|  about 
the  Frenchman's  ears  would  outdo  their  parish  bell! ' 

There  are  no  words  to  tell  what  the  heart  feels  in  reading 

he  simple  phrases  of  such  a  hero.     Here  is  victoir  and 

courage,  butjove  sublimer  and  superior.     Here  is  a  Sstlan 

soldier  .spending  the  night  before  battle  in  watching  and 

preparing  for  the  succeeding  day,  thinking  of  his  dfarest 

ome,  and  sending  many  blessings  forth  to  his  Sarah,  'est 

AmenT  1  "''"''  ^^'''-  ^''  "'''''■  ^^'^^^  ^^^uld  not  ay 
Amen  to  his  supplication  ?  It  was  a  benediction  to  his 
coi^try-the  prayer  of  that  intrepid  loving  heart 

We  have  spoken  of  a  good  soldier  and  good  men  of  letters 
as  specimens  of  English  gentlemen  of  the  age  jv?st  past 
InTe  Tad^ld 'r^r"^  of  my  elder  hearerf,  l'  am^sure,' 
of  ?  Inn^'  T-  ^ondly/emember  his  delightful  story-speak 

U  e  b!st  of  Fn"  V  r^  T"*'°"  ^^^""^^^  «^b^^  ^«  one  of 
tfie  best  of  Enghsh  gentlemen  ?    The  charming  poet,  the 
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happy  possessor  of  all  sorts  of  gifts  and  accoinplishmentH, 
birth,  wit,  fame,  high  eharacter,  competence — he  wjvs  tlie 
beloved  parish  priest  in  his  own  home  of  Hodcrel.  '  counsel- 
ling his  people  in  their  troubles,  advising  thei  ir:  their 
difficulties,  comforting  them  in  distress,  kneeling  often  at 
their  sick-beds  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  ;  exhortmg, 
encouraging  where  there  was  need  ;  where  there  was  strife 
the  peacemaker  ;   where  there  was  want  the  free  giver.' 

When  the  Indian  bishopric  was  offered  to  him  he  refused 
at  first ;  but  after  communing  with  himself  (and  committing 
his  case  to  the  ({uarter  whither  such  pious  men  are  wont 
to  carry  their  doubts),  he  withdrew  his  refusal,  and  prepared 
hiniself  for  his  mission  and  to  leave  his  beloved  parish. 
'  Little  children,  love  one  another,  and  forgive  one  another,' 
were  the  last  sacred  words  he  said  to  his  weeping  people. 
He  parted  with  them,  knowing,  perhaps,  he  should  see  them 
n*  more.  Like  those  other  good  men  of  whom  we  have 
just  spoken,  love  and  duty  were  his  life's  aim.  Happy  he, 
happy  they  who  were  so  gloriously  faithful  to  both  !  Ho 
writes  to  his  wife  those  charming  Hnes  on  his  journey  : — 

If  thou,  ray  love,  wert  by  my  side,  my  babies  at  my  knee. 
How  gladly  would  our  pinnace  glide  oVr  Gunga's  mimic  sea  ! 
I  miss  thee  i     the  dawning  grey,  v'         on  our  deck  reclined, 
In  careless  east,   jy  limbs  I  lay  and  wo     r°  cooler  wind. 
I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream  my  twilight  steps  I  guide  ; 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam  I  miss  thee  by  my  side, 
I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try,  the  lingering  noon  to  cheer ; 
But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye,  thy  meek  attentive  ear. 
But  when  of  mom  and  eve  the  star  beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far,  thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then   on  !    then   on  !    where    duty    leads   my  course   be   onnard 
still, — 

O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads,  o'er  bleak  Almorah's  hill. 
That  course  nor  Delhi's  kmgly  gates,  nor  wild  V.    vah  detain. 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits  by  yonder  western  main. 
Thy   towers,  Bombay,  gleam    bright,   they  say,  across   t'  o   dark 
blue  sea ; 

But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  blithe  and  gay  as  there  shrill  meet  in 
thee  ! 

Is  it  not  Collingwood  and  Sarah,  and  Southey  and  Edith '? 
His  affection  is  part  of  his  hfe.  What  were  life  without  it  ? 
Without  love,  I  can  fancy  no  gentleman. 
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uhiih  of  the  governors  of  InrliL^t  V**'""'  «^  "  t«^*"- 

Warren  Hastings  were  honoured  as^  he  t„o^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^ 

who  had  ever  ruled  this  nart  of  ti.o  .        i  \x     K'<'atost  men 
with  chief  aifeetbn  of  Jud^Pn.  '" '^'    '"'  P^"P'«  ^poke 

tuenty-nine  in  1784     T^f  ,S  n>K  h^v  '  h ']  "^  ^'^'^'  ^'^^^'^^ 
over  him,  and  still  hold  a  S' '  .     ^"!'^  '^  monument 

So  does  his  own1;L'  ry^st1llt^TvltK.errt' "  """J"?- 
"letnory  of  the  gentle  Heber  ''"^^'^  ^  '^'^'^'''^  ^'»^' 

And  Cleaveland  died  in  1781    q^^j  :      *ii  i        .  . 
heathen,  is  he  v     Whv   ILf       '     ?!  '  •'^'"  '"^'^^  '>y  t'^' 
the  life  o   our  friend  {lieStrr'  ll^*  « ^'^'-^'markable  in 

you  not  know  tTafhl  ^a^     ve^'tv  on^"  "/.  *^"'""P^-     ^" 
opened  Carlton  House  u  il  ho  /i'^f  '"  ^''"^  y*'*^!".  and 

liave  described.     Lwareair^V        i''  ^u"''  ^^^^  "'"^'J'  ^^^ 
looked  to  the  oWmagazines^Lrnfn       f-^^"*  \''^  '^^".  ^"d 
-nt  took  place  3ri1t^;etLn"LT^^^^ 
^'%^^^eo{  March.  1784,  I  came  s  right  mv  up^rir"" 

as  they  appeared  on  tl^^ofh  iL  an    "h^f  „Th '"^ 
a  grand  ball  to  the  principal  nobility    nd  n    "  '  ^"'' 

The  entrance  to  the  state  room '    Us  the   ..nnri '  '     ' 

inexpressible  idea  of  greatness  and  s    endou 

dama  k-       '"  '^'T  ''  ^^  ^  ««'d  frame.\.>verod  u    ' 
damask  :    on  each  corner  of  the  foM  i    n  i 
pre«,ive    .f  fortitude  and  Z„^^'^:AZ>i  ' 
have  serpents   tKining    round   them     t,    V 
Facing  the  throne,  apVar^ "t1,e  iSne    of  C.', 

.■ver^":|ar„::^srrgr:s'f„^:!;ri:^l-7- «' 

a   figured  lemon   safm      ^^^^^   nvention.     It  is  hunji  > 
c'hairs  are  .f  t°.e  Sme  Jour  'XT^T""''""-  '"'""    ^' 

1^™  ^r^rSLSei-t'^SSe^f"'  "-^  '^'^if 

1 ,  as  ^^eu  as  design,  of  the  ornaments.     They  each  con- 
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gist  of  a  palm,  branching  out  in  five  directions  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lights.  A  beautiful  figure  of  a  rural  nymph  is 
represented  entwining  the  stems  of  the  tree  with  wreaths 
of  flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  it*  a  rich  chandelier. 
To  see  this  apartment  dam  son  plus  beau  jour,  it  should  be 
viewed  in  the  glass  over  the  chimney-piece.  The  range  of 
apartments  from  the  saloon  to  the  ballroom,  when  the  doors 
are  open,  formed  one  o*  the  grande>t.  spectacles  that  ever 
was  beheld.' 

In  the  OentlemarCs  Magazine,  for  the  very  same  month 
and  year — March,  1784 — is  an  account  of  another  festival, 
in  which  another  great  gentleman  of  English  ex  action  is 
represented  as  taking  a  principal  share  : — 

'  According  to  order,  H.E.  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
admitted  to  a  pubUc  auditiice  of  ^Jongress;  and,  being 
seated,  the  president,  after  a  pause,  informed  him  that  the 
United  States  n-  sembled  were  ready  to  receive  his  comnmni- 
oations.     Whereupon  he  arose,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

'  "  Mr.  President, — The  great  events  on  which  my  resigna- 
tion depended  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  present  myself 
before  Congress  to  surrender  into  their  hands  the  trust 
committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring 
from  the  service  of  my  country. 

'  "  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and 
sovereignty,  I  resign  the  appointment  I  accepted  with 
diffidence  ;  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  confident  c 
in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support  of  the  suprenv' 
power  of  the  nation,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven.  I  clo>. 
this  last  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  in- 
terests of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almiglity 
God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them  to 
His  holy  keeping.  Having  finished  the  work  assigned  me, 
I  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action  ;  and,  bidding  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders 
I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission  and  take 
my  leave  of  the  emplojrments  of  my  public  hfe."  To  which 
the  President  replied  : — 

'  "  Sir,  having  defended  the  standard  of  liberty  in  the 
New  World,  having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those  who 
inflict  and  those  who  feel  oppression,  you  retire  with  the 
blessings  of  your  fellow  citizens  ;  though  the  glory  of  your 
virtues  willnot  terminate  with  your  military  command, 
but  will  descend  to  remotest  ages." 
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«>n(l'ni,    or   the 


Winch  \va«  the  most  sph-ndid  sim^c.     )-  ...• 
the  oprn.ng   feast    of   lYmco.   (jJorco   in 
resignation  of  Washington  /     Wh.ch  is  tho  nnr',.."",  "'    V"' 
for  aftrr-auos  to  adniir,.  •     ,r,.«  V  i  i!i     ,       "    ''*  tharactor 

'l.niitahlf.  «nrl  „  ^       ^   '»nrcproa(hed,  a  courairc  in- 

K»nuiaoip,  and  a  consumm^.te  v  ctorv    '     WUi,A.     r  * i         • 

tl)o  true  gentleman  '         „nf  L  w  V  ?  *  .^"  "'  ^'"'"'^  '■" 

to  have  loftra  "h  i         ^^  h  ,t  to  he  a  gentleman  ?     Is  it 

virgin  ;  to  Ive  he  .  .  .0  „  of  vou  f.  1  "  ^'^?  ^""•'  '"""""^ 
lovo  of  vour  Hre^ide-  in\^J  f^loxv  eitizens,  and  the 
•suffer  cn-'il  uitreonst^n  v'^'aLfT'  ^"'•/""%""'^-kIy  ;  to 
maintain  truth  alwav^T  v  ^s,mu  ,„  fhe*^^'  ""'^  "''  «""^  ^" 
life  exhibits  these  o.mlifio.         11  ^'""^  '.'"I'P^'  '"a"  ^^ '>">*<' 

man,  ^vha  ever  1  is'nu  [   1^      •'""/^^  "'"  «^^'"te  as  gentle- 

in  life,  hoiest  in  intenV  nnll    ''       '   ^  f«^'au«'  he  was  pure 
!h.  worshipped  Heav"^    and  oeeause  according  to  his  lights 
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EOJIEO  AND  JULIET — KOMEO 
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SKETCH  OP  THACKEBAY  DBAWK  BY  HIMSELF 
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King-    g-lumpos. 

[The  above,  and  the  two  illustrations  whi.h  follow,  first  appeared 
!n  iS-^  t^lumpus :  an  Interlude  in  One  Act  ',  privatelvpnnted 
1865]   *°'^'■^P'■°'^"^^"^'"t^«*^"''^'■«/^^"■<^'l^"•'•«^  February  15, 
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